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PREFACE 


In the written sources of the Middle Ages, works of art are not often referred 
to, let alone described in any detail. When they are mentioned, it is seldom 
with more than a word or a phrase, at the most a sentence. Almost completely 
ignored by art historians because of the immense difficulty of its text, Hugh of 
Saint Victor’s Mystic Ark is a forty-two-page description of the most complex 
individual work of figural art of the entire Middle Ages, a painting also known 
as The Mystic Ark, making both the text and the painting among the most 
unusual sources we have for an understanding of medieval artistic culture and, 
as we will see, its polemical context. 

The purpose of the painting was to serve as the basis of a series of bril- 
liant lectures undertaken by Hugh — considered to be the leading theologian 
of Europe during his life' — from around 1125 to early 1130 at Saint Victor, 
a Parisian abbey of Augustinian canons, whose school, along with those of 
Notre-Dame and Sainte-Geneviéve, acted as the predecessor of the University 
of Paris. The purpose of the text was to enable others outside of Saint Victor — 
scholars, teachers, advanced students, canons, monks — to undertake similar 
discussions themselves by providing the information necessary to produce the 
image. And, given the unusually large number of surviving manuscript cop- 
ies of The Mystic Ark — enough to make it the medieval equivalent of a best- 
seller — it seems that The Mystic Ark was very successful at addressing a widely 
and urgently felt need among a great part of the educated elite of Western 
Europe during a period of significant intellectual change. 

To begin to give a sense of the uniqueness of The Mystic Ark, let me be just 
a bit more precise regarding the length of the text and say that it is not actu- 
ally forty-two full pages in the modern critical edition but forty-one and a 
quarter. This makes it something more than forty-one pages longer than any 
other medieval description of a single, actual work of figural art before its time, 
a length that comes with a correspondingly greater degree of description, 
detail, and commentary. And in the astonishing image that is the subject of this 
unusual attention, perhaps nowhere do art, science (in its earlier form as natu- 
ral philosophy), and theology more strikingly converge in medieval culture — 
and this at a time of previously unrivaled controversy over art and over the 
perceived threat by science to theology.’ It is not often that an art historian has 
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the opportunity to study such an image. It is virtually unique that this should 
happen in association with a large body of applicable written material that, in 
one way or another, originates with the author of that image, an image that 
is already loaded with some rather heavy baggage. All this makes the text and 
image of The Mystic Ark of importance to a very broad spectrum of scholars, 
including those interested in the history of art, intellectual history, the history 
of science, theology, spirituality, exegetical theory and practice, literature, the 
Schools, and, to a lesser extent, cartography and, perhaps, even codicological 
practice. Even Hugh himself seems to have been amazed at the breadth of his 
own creation, writing of the Ark, 


In it, you will look for nothing that you will not find, and, when you find 
one thing, you will see many more revealed to you.’ 


To the art historian, a very wide range of material indeed emerges from The 
Mystic Ark, whose study here is not directly concerned with intellectual history, 
the history of science, theology, and so on but only indirectly, in regard to the 
image in its historical context, broadly understood. 

For example, The Mystic Ark is of great importance in showing to what 
degree an original work of visual art could participate in the current contro- 
versies of its time. In this regard, it is quite interesting in demonstrating how 
both major and minor themes in such a work might be chosen. It indicates 
what the roles of previous thought as well as contemporary ideas might be in 
this selection. Going a step further, it gives a detailed example of the extent to 
which traditional authority might compete with current thought, challenge 
it, or accept it — or how current thought might do the same with traditional 
authority — and how this might be manifested in an image. And it lets us see 
how an image like this could actually be used — not just in one of the pres- 
tigious new schools of Paris like Saint Victor, but anywhere appropriate to a 
discussion of the content put forth in the image. 

The Mystic Ark reveals — at that moment when scholarship began its long 
campaign to break free from the domination of the Church and from the 
demand that all learning pertain to spiritual advancement — how science and 
theology could interact in a medieval work of art. It shows how the use of sci- 
entific images in a religious work of art could be much more than just simple 
insertions of such imagery, but rather can give rise to a complex interaction that 
affects the relationship of form and content in a profound way. It suggests how 
the theological content of an image might demand that the artistic image take 
its apparent form from the “formal knowledge” or schematic imagery of scien- 
tific learning but, at the same time, also how this scientific form might come to 
be read in an entirely different way because of that theological content. And it 
demonstrates how systematic theology could provide the scholarly impetus and 
conceptual basis to a new multiplication and systematization of imagery. 
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The Mystic Ark offers valuable evidence of a twelfth-century awareness of 
artistic culture and its terminology. It indicates how the iconographic compo- 
nents (as opposed to the conceptual themes) of such a complex image might 
be chosen. It sheds light not just on the relation of image to text in the sense of 
the ostensible subject (the biblical text of the Ark of the Flood), but also on the 
relation of image to text in the sense of significant incorporated inscriptions, 
as well as on the relation of image to schematic structure, nonfigural symbols, 
number symbolism, and color symbolism.* It speaks eloquently of the deep 
presence of exegesis in art, of the essential fusion of sacred and secular history 
in the visual image, and of the complex interplay between the macrocosmic 
and microcosmic in a religious, not scientific, depiction. It shows how a medi- 
eval artist might play off different artistic modes, namely, the iconic and the 
narrative, in the same work. And, in it, one can see how a visually dominant 
form might actually function in a conceptually subordinate way. 

The Mystic Ark also provides an understanding of how knowledge could be 
transmitted at this exciting transitional period of Western culture, how that 
knowledge might then be used in relatively independent ways, how visual 
art might play a significant role in such a transmission, and how the desire to 
use visual art to convey the same sort of complex message as that expressed 
through writing could affect monumental art and ultimately bring about sig- 
nificant artistic change, most notably in the form of the Gothic portal and the 
exegetical stained-glass window at Saint-Denis. 

These and other factors place The Mystic Ark alongside Bernard of Clairvaux's 
Apologia and the writings of Suger of Saint-Denis as one of the most extraor- 
dinary sources we have for the study of the role of the image in medieval 
artistic culture. Extraordinary in themselves, these sources are all the more 
extraordinary in that they all emerge out of the same political world of the 
Ile-de-France and its immediately related regions, they were all formed by the 
same intellectual environment of monastic and canonial culture, they were all 
written around the same time, and they were all produced by men who knew 
one another. And if, in this period of significant artistic change, Bernard's tract 
informs us about the role of art from the basic standpoint of the criticism of 
art (though it says much more), and Suger' from that of the justification of art 
(though it says much more as well), The Mystic Ark enlightens us regarding how 
a complex work of art might be conceived of intellectually and visually, and 
function artistically and polemically, although it, also, says considerably more. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Even to the modern reader, a striking creativity and palpable sense of excite- 
ment and enthusiasm permeate the vestiges of the Ark lectures. Yet, as with the 
theatrical performance of a story from Greek mythology in Classical Athens, 
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the audience of Hugh’ lectures most certainly knew much of the “story” of 
The Mystic Ark before its presentation. It was, to a certain extent, the “acting 
out” of this narrative that was the point — the assemblage, the coherency, the 
order, the method, the emphases and nuances, the similarities and (perhaps 
even more) the dissimilarities to previous and contemporary thinkers, and the 
accompanying discussion that all contribute to the affirmation of the particu- 
lar intellectual/spiritual position that is The Mystic Ark. While such a dynamic 
might increase interest in the Ark for many modern scholars, it has not made 
the writing of this book any easier. Not only does a knowledge of the nar- 
rative need to be provided to many contemporary readers in order to simply 
begin to take it up, but it has also seemed necessary in this long recounting of 
the story of The Mystic Ark to occasionally reiterate certain themes that arise 
intermittently throughout its course. This repetition would have been much 
more natural and unobtrusive in the oral Ark lectures than in a written study 
of them. Still, I have tried to be judicious about this, but felt it best to take into 
consideration the full spectrum of those who might read this book. 

The reader is forewarned that the word “ark” is unavoidably used in a num- 
ber of different ways. The Mystic Ark refers to either the image or the text, 
depending on the context. Ark is a shorter version of The Mystic Ark, again, 
relating to either the image or the text. The term “ark” is occasionally used to 
refer to an ark in the generic sense, while the capitalized term without italics 
typically is made in reference to a particular ark: the Ark of the Flood (the bib- 
lical ark) or one of Hugh’s four Arks (the Ark of Noah, the Ark of the Church, 
the Ark of Wisdom, and the Ark of Mother Grace). "The Ark lectures" is used 
in regard to “the Mystic Ark lectures,” while “the Ark lectures" might pertain 
to one of the four different lectures on these four different Arks that make up 
the Mystic Ark (for example, the Ark of the Church lecture as distinct from 
the lectures on the other three Arks). If this seems overly particular or even a 
little confusing, it almost certainly will not appear that way in the actual dis- 
cussion of The Mystic Ark, where I believe it will come across quite clearly and 
naturally. 

Readers should be aware from the outset of the body of four Ark-related 
texts. The Mystic Ark is the main text, a reportatio (something like class notes 
written by someone other than Hugh, explained more fully later) that identi- 
fies the various components of the image and gives very short, typically un- 
interrelated interpretations of some of them. The Moral Ark is a proper treatise, 
written by Hugh himself, on the Ark of Wisdom component of the Ark lec- 
tures. It gives a very brief overview of the entire Mystic Ark but primarily in 
regard to the place of the Ark of Wisdom in the larger context of The Mystic 
Ark, not as an actual comprehensive view of the Ark for its own sake. De 
vanitate mundi, by Hugh, makes significant reference to the Ark, taking up and 
developing various of its themes. And Hugh’s short piece or sententia called 
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Quid vere diligendum sit (Quod amor Dei sit vita cordis) distinctly refers to the Ark, 
although its main value lies only in confirming certain aspects of the Ark fig- 
ure more prominently in the other Ark-related texts. 

References to the text of The Mystic Ark are made in the usual way, by giv- 
ing the traditional chapter citation as well as the pagination of the modern 
critical edition. These page references to the (Corpus Christianorum) critical 
edition appear in the margins of the English translation in the Appendix to this 
book (for example, CC ed., p. 123). 

All of my own constructed images of the Ark may be found in color and in 
greater visual detail than is available here at http://mysticark.ucr.edu. 

I have followed standard art historical practice in using lowercase when 
writing about something in its direct form (e.g., the zodiac, patience) and 
uppercase when referring to it in its iconographic form (the Signs of the 
Zodiac, the personification of Patience). In my translation of The Mystic Ark, 
I use italics to indicate inscriptions. For certain components (such as the per- 
sonifications), a particular term might be conveyed in italics the first time to 
denote the intention of an inscription (Patience) but, when referred to later by 
the reporter as a component and not as an inscription, the term is not given 
in italics (Patience). 

I sometimes speak of monastic and collegial cultures as if they were identical. 
They were not. What I refer to when I do this is their many shared traditions — 
the many copies of The Mystic Ark found in monastic libraries 1s indicative 
of the close association between these two subcultures. And I sometimes use 
the terms "platonism" and “neoplatonism” (and their variants) interchangeably 
even though I am well aware of the differences. I do this because neoplatonism 
was thought of as platonism in the twelfth century, and I simply use whichever 
term seems best according to the context. 

Finally, The Mystic Ark makes only too plain just how complex an image 
could be in the Middle Ages. With quite conscious methodological intent, this 
study addresses this aspect not simply according to any convenient primary 
sources that might come to hand, but strictly as articulated through the vast 
body of writings left by the original scholar-artist, both writings that relate 
directly to the image and others that, while not concerned with the Ark itself, 
do directly address the same issues raised in that image. When I cite other pri- 
mary literature, my purpose is, generally speaking, not to claim direct sources 
for Hugh but rather to indicate the established tradition he participates in or 
to show his involvement in contemporary subjects of interest. 
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were incurred. Most of the holders of these debts have already been thanked in 
my earlier, short book on the text of The Mystic Ark, Center Point, but let me at 
least briefly thank them again here and mention some others who have helped 
me in one way or another in the meantime. 

Robert Benson, Kurt Forster, Herb Kessler, and John Williams were strong 
supporters from the beginning, though, sadly, all were not here to see its com- 
pletion. Dan Sheerin was unusually generous in the unenviable task of check- 
ing my Latin translation of the often unclear text of The Mystic Ark. I am 
deeply grateful to all of these fine scholars for their generosity and support. 

The image of The Mystic Ark and the related diagrams were planned and/ 
or designed by myself but executed by a series of digital artists to whom I am 
very much obliged. Claire Clement made the initial image (as provisionally 
employed in Center Point) in all its vast and complex array, from the challenges 
of the creation of the world down to the very last color segment. She was also 
responsible for the main body of diagrams and the palette, no simple matter. 
Mieke Bahmer adjusted the main image from its provisional version to the 
current image, made the acrylic sketch of Hugh teaching before the Ark, and 
revised many diagrams. Carlos Rivas made numberless, sometimes very signifi- 
cant, revisions to the image and the diagrams, also making a number of impor- 
tant new diagrams, something continued by Kliment Bozhilov, although they 
both had other demands on their time. Theodora Bozhilova brought all of this 
to conclusion with an unflagging professionalism and personal commitment, 
to which I owe very much. Andrew Tallon generously made his photographs 
of Saint-Denis available. Wayne Haniuk cleaned up the image and prepared it 
for full-scale printing and exhibition at the National Gallery during the win- 
ter of 2008—2009. This modest exhibition was at the invitation of Faya Causey, 
Head of Academic Programs, a person of unlimited dedication, to whom I am 
eternally grateful for this otherwise unthinkable opportunity to test my thesis 
that the Ark was meant to be made, could be made, was usable in a teaching 
arrangement, and had readable inscriptions in a full-scale construction. The 
construction of the image of The Mystic Ark and the testing of its functional- 
ity — both a crucial part of this project — would simply not have been possible 
without all of these generous and variously talented people, to whom I am 
truly indebted. 

Thanks must go to my friends and colleagues Francoise Forster-Hahn and 
Steven Ostrow, who regularly gave me advice and support. Stephen Gersh, 
Mark Jordan, Cornelius O'Boyle, and Maria Smyth helped on matters of 
medieval philosophy, intellectual history, and cosmography at the earliest stage 
of this study, with Stephen continuing to advise from time to time as the study 
progressed. Teddie Bozhilova, Charles Buchanan, Sara Chan, Adam Cohen, 
Judson Emerick, Shirin Fozi, Karen Genet, Rudolf Goy, Avital Heyman, Bianca 
Kühnel, John McNeill, Madelyn Millen, Glenn Olsen, Francesca Rochberg, 
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Warwick Rodwell, Martina Schilling, and Kelle Truby helped or supported, 
whether directly or indirectly, whether they know it or not. And I very much 
appreciate the long support of Julia Bloomfield for this undertaking and the 
helpful comments of the Press readers, one of whom was Peter Low. 

Hugh once wrote, 


A humble attitude, an eagerness to inquire, a quiet life, silent scrutiny, 
poverty, a foreign soil — these, for many, are wont to lay open the hidden 
places of learning.‘ 


Of all these fine scholarly virtues, I have really mastered only poverty, and, for 
help with this aspect of higher learning, I would like to express my gratitude 
above all to the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation for their fellowship sup- 
port for this study. And, for support for the construction of the image of the 
Ark, let me thank the Samuel H. Kress Foundation and various funding sources 
of my own school, the University of California, Riverside, including the per- 
sonal efforts of Max Neiman, the late Emory Elliot, and, when it counted 
most, Michael Pazzani. 

Lastly, it would be wrong of me if I did not recognize my wife and children, 
Roberta, Anna, and John, for accepting as a matter of course what might have 
seemed like an obsession bordering on mania to anyone else, but which, in our 
family, simply passed for normal. 


Finally, if this book is long, it is because the Ark lectures were long; if it is com- 
plex, it is because those lectures were complex — lectures that certainly went 
on for weeks and probably months, lectures whose visual subject comprised 
the most complex individual work of art of the entire Middle Ages, an image 
depicting all time, all space, all matter, all history, and all spiritual striving. But 
to anyone interested in the urgent issues of this great transitional period of 
Western history as they were worked out through an astonishing work of art 
before an elite audience in one of the leading Schools of Paris, I believe that 
what Hugh said about entering into the Ark applies here as well: 


This will certainly be a long walk, but not a boring one.‘ 


ONE 
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INTRODUCTION 


Very rarely, if at all, has a detailed account of the actual moment of concep- 
tion of a great work of art come down to us from the Middle Ages. But it is 
with precisely such an account that Hugh of Saint Victor begins The Moral 
Ark (1125-1130), a treatise that forms an important part of the Ark texts. He 
writes: 


One day, when I was sitting in discussion with the brethren, with them 
asking questions and me responding, many things were brought up for 
consideration. After a while, the conversation came around to a point that, 
all together, we began to express a kind of astonishment at the incon- 
stancy and restlessness of the human heart, and to sigh over it. And then, 
with great desire indeed, they asked that they be shown what it was that 
brought about such wild fluctuations of thought in the human heart, and 
repeatedly and urgently demanded that they be taught, if it were possible, 
to counter such a great evil as this through some skill or by the practice 
of some discipline. 

Wishing to satisfy the charity of the brethren on both accounts, 
under God’s inspiration we untied the knot of each question as much 
as we were able by offering arguments based on authority as well as on 
reason. 

Now, because I know that, in this discussion, certain points in par- 
ticular pleased the brethren, I especially wanted to commit them to 
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1. The Mystic Ark. Original 1125 to early 1130. Shown as it might have appeared if constructed 
at the convent of Hohenbourg during the abbacy of Abbess Herrad in the late twelfth century. 
The construction here has a height of 3.632 meters (11 feet, 11 inches) and width of 4.623 meters 
(15 feet, 2 inches). Digital construction. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


writing — not so much because I thought they were worth recording but 
because I knew that some of them were previously unheard of in this 
context and were, so to speak, all the better received because of it.’ 


Written as a result of an unusually positive reaction to the Mystic Ark lectures, 
this evocative passage presents the charge of those lectures, a subject that will 
be taken up more fully later. For now, it is enough to say that this charge was 
nothing less than to deliver an analysis of the cause of the inability of human- 
kind to remain in the presence of God through contemplation and to provide 
a means for overcoming this failing. Hugh’s response to both of these demands 
was the Ark lectures, a series of lectures and discussions of incredibly original 
conception and amazing comprehensiveness and unity of thought by previous 
medieval standards. And the primary vehicle for this ambitious undertaking — 
the focal point, generally speaking, of the lectures — was a painting, the painting 
of The Mystic Ark (Fig. 1, Color Fig. 1). 


THE MYSTIC ARK LECTURES 


The text of The Mystic Ark describes an image so astonishingly complex that 
it would be impossible to give a description of it that both is complete and will 
not try the reader’s patience. In fact, a complete description of the image of 
The Mystic Ark would amount to only a little less than a repetition of the entire 
text of The Mystic Ark, which itself is, at times, somewhat abbreviated. But let 
me sketch at least the main components of the Ark from the text and leave the 
details and the significance for later. 

The Ark of The Mystic Ark is a schematic depiction of the Ark of the 
Flood based on a cubit module but with the original dimensions from 
Genesis 6:15 altered (Fig. 2 A and B). Although depicted “two-dimension- 
ally” (plano, in this case, in the manner of a floor plan), it is meant to be 
understood three-dimensionally, according to the text of The Mystic Ark 
(cf. Fig. 3). The Ark has three “stages” (decks, stories), these stages being 
stepped and progressively smaller the higher they are (Fig. 4). All the stages 
are meant to be colored, but a (symbolic) color is specified only for the 
top stage, and this is purple (Fig. 5, Color Fig. 8). The top stage is also 
the only stage that has a roof, this roof being pitched and culminating 
in a single cubit, in which the Lamb of God is depicted standing (Fig. 6, 
Color Fig. 10). This central cubit, as it is called, is interwoven with a rather 
involved composition of symbols, symbolic colors, and inscriptions. Both 
compositionally and conceptually, the entire image of The Mystic Ark is 
centered on the central cubit (Fig. 7, no. 1; Fig. 8). 

The Ark is fixed in a traditional macrocosm/microcosm consisting of the 
three zones of earth, air, and ether (Fig. 9). The earth, with which the Ark is 
coterminous, is given as a world map in the form of an ellipsoid (vesica piscis) 
with “regions, mountains, rivers, cities, and towns” (Fig. 10, no. 9; Fig. 11, Color 
Fig. 6). Its basic color is specified as green, and it is oriented with the east at the 
top. The air contains a quaternary harmony with the ages of a human being, 
the four elements, the seasons, the cardinal directions, and the four qualities, all 
surrounded by the twelve winds (Fig. 12). And the ether includes the Twelve 
Months and the Signs of the Zodiac, with the circumference marked off into 
360 degrees. A Majesty embraces this cosmos, sitting enthroned and holding a 
scroll in his right hand and a scepter in his left. With the scroll, he welcomes 
the saved while, with the scepter, he condemns the damned, both of these 
objects being directed toward specific parts of the world. On either side of the 
Majesty stand two seraphim with wings in a complex, symbolic arrangement. 
On either side of his head, the nine choirs of angels are arranged in a radically 
smaller scale, gazing upon his face (Fig. 13, Color Fig. 2). 

The six days of creation are depicted as if coming from the mouth of the 
Majesty, with the sixth day (the creation of humankind) touching the Ark 
(Fig. 14; Fig. 15, Color Fig. 3). The eastern tip of the ellipsoid of the world 
is described as “Paradise as the Bosom of Abraham,’ while the western tip 


2. The Mystic Ark, diagram. Relative proportions of different potential Mystic Ark compositions. 
(A) The relative size of The Mystic Ark if made according to the reduced proportions recom- 
mended in the text of The Mystic Ark (Ark proper, 200 x 50 cubits). These proportions allow 
the image to fit onto the wall of a cloister — the traditional place of learning in a monastery — 
the size of Saint-Trophime in Arles (cf. Fig. 37). (B) The relative size of The Mystic Ark if made 
according to the unaltered biblical proportions of Genesis 6:15, which results in an image too 
large for a contemporary cloister wall (Ark proper, 300 x 30 cubits). (C) The relative size of The 
Mystic Ark if made according to the recommended reduced proportions but employing a classic 
circular macro/microcosmic harmony such as Bibliotéque nationale de France, ms lat. 5543:136 
(Fig. 55). Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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3. Three-dimensional reconstruction of the three-stage Ark proper from Hugh of Saint Victor's 
two-dimensional painting of The Mystic Ark as described in the text of The Mystic Ark. Source: 
Bahmer/Rudolph. 


contains the Last Judgment, with certain details specified (Fig. 7, nos 4 and 
11; Fig. 16, Color Fig. 5; Fig. 17, Color Fig. 12). In between, a one-cubit-wide 
“line of generation” stretches from one end of the Ark to the other. At that 
point where the Ark is touched by the sixth day of creation, Hugh places 
an Adam macro/microcosm, probably identical in size to the central cubit 
(Fig. 18, Color Fig. 4). From this proceeds the line of generation "according 
to the flesh" (the genealogy of Christ), extending from the Adam macro/ 
microcosm to the central cubit, which is Christ (Fig. 14). Individual “icons” 
(iconias, bust portraits in roundels) of the twelve Patriarchs extend across the 
width of the Ark immediately after the name of Jacob (Fig. 19, Color Fig. 9). 
From the central cubit, the line of generation “according to the spirit" (the 
spiritual descendants of Christ in the form of a list of the popes) continues 
this progression but breaks off before the western end of the Ark in order 
to indicate "those who are to come after us.” "Icons" of the twelve Apostles 
spread across the Ark immediately after the central cubit, at the place of 
Peter’s name in the list of popes (Fig. 20, Color Fig. 11). Along the length 
of the line of generation are listed the six ages of the history of salvation 
(Fig. 21, Color Fig. 7). 

Down each side of the Ark extends a complex sequence of “planks” repre- 
senting the three periods of natural law, the written law, and grace. Meaning 
is given to these through their positioning, relative width, and symbolic color 
(green, yellow, and purple). Two of these colors, purple and green, bear a direct 
relation to the purple of the third stage and the green of the world map, respec- 
tively. A “V” shaped pair of “planks” run from the eastern corners of the Ark 
up to the central cubit, one plank representing the people of the Jews (com- 
ing from Mount Zion) and the other the people of the Gentiles (approach- 
ing from “the sides of the north”), both specifically “in both sexes” (Fig. 22). 
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4. The Mystic Ark, diagram.The three 


stages. Source: 
Ravas/Rudolph. 


Clement/Bahmer/ 


Along the western end of the Ark, a pair of planks runs 
from side to side, referring to the eventual unity of both 
peoples (in both sexes) in the community of the faithful 
under one head, Christ. Inscriptions accompany all of 
these components. 

On the world map, the Chosen People enter the Ark 
from Egypt at a gate in the south side and journey down 
the length of the Ark, with the forty-two stages or stop- 
ping places of their forty years wandering inscribed along 
the route (Fig. 23, Color Fig. 25). At the River Jordan, 
which stretches across the Ark just east of the central 
cubit, they approach the Promised Land and Jerusalem 
(the central cubit, which primarily represents Christ). On 
the north side of the Ark, from the name of Jehoiachin 
(king of Judah at the time of the exile to Babylon) on 
the line of generation, the Jews are dragged off to captiv- 
ity in Babylon, indicated on the world map, which they 
approach through a gate in the Ark opposite that through 
which they entered from Egypt (Fig. 24, Color Fig. 13). 

The central cubit is understood as the top of a pillar 
(which I call the central pillar), a vertical pillar whose 
two sides are nevertheless depicted as if horizontally 
bisecting the Ark (Color Fig. 11; cf. Fig. 25). These two 
sides refer to the Tree of Life (the south side) and the 
Book of Life (the north side), expressions of the dual 
nature of Christ. The pillar is symbolically colored and 
has doors at the base of each side, through which Noah 
and other figures "go out" (Fig. 26, Fig. 27). Toward the 
top of the southern side of the pillar is a window, from 
which the raven and dove of the story of Noah also “go 
out" (Fig. 28, Color Fig. 20). Two branches spread down 
from the Tree of Life, while two scrolls extend from the 
Book of Life, each with a different role to play as indi- 
cated by distinguishing imagery or text. The Ark is sur- 
rounded by the biblical flood, and at particular places 
around the outside of the Ark are six “lesser stages,” rafts 
that are fixed to the side of the Ark for amphibious crea- 
tures and that refer to the cities of refuge of the Old 
Testament (Fig. 7, no. 13). A serpent encircles the entire 
Ark, wrapping itself around each of the four corners of 


the Ark, from which four “ascents” rise up past the three stages, rising to the 
Lamb of God in the central cubit at the top of the central pillar (Fig. 29). 
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5. The Mystic Ark, diagrammatic detail. The Ark proper, with only those colors mentioned in 
the text, with the central cubit set out as an enlargement for clarity. (The Moral Ark notes that 
the sixty men and sixty women were dressed in garments of red, white, and violet. I have not 
depicted this because I do not believe that these colors were meant exclusively) See Color 
Fig. 8. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Rudolph. 


The three stages and, especially, the four ascents are far too complex to 
even list their individual components here. So I will only say that each face 
of the three stages carries a triad of highly significant terms (for a total of 
twelve). Similarly, each ascent carries a triad of “virtues” (for a total of twelve), 
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with three ascents rising up from vices and 
the fourth rising up from a virtue. Each of 
these three vices has its own personification 
or, in one case, figural symbol. Each ascent 
is composed of three ladders that correspond 
to the three stages (Fig. 30). A different vir- 
tue and accompanying figural personification 
are associated with each ladder, some of these 
personifications being fairly involved (Fig. 31; 
Color Fig. 13; Fig. 32, Color Fig. 17; Fig. 33, 
Color Fig. 21; Color Fig. 25). And one ascent 
has an additional three triads connected with 
it — thus adding three more qualities to each 
ladder of that ascent (nine in addition to the 
original three) (Fig. 34). 

Each ladder has two legs, with a complex 


of inscriptions and symbolic color segments 


6. The Mystic Ark, detail. The central cubit 
(enlarged for greater clarity; for the central cubit 


running the length of the ladder (Fig. 35). 
to scale, see Fig. 75). Source: Clement/Bahmer/ Typ ically, these have individual ladder inscrip- 
Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. tions on the inside of each ladder and an 
ascent-long inscription of some kind on the 
outside (including two lists of every book of the Bible). Likewise, the symbolic 
color segments have individual (though related) themes on the inside legs and 
a unified theme (though sometimes expressed ladder by ladder) on the outside. 
Each of the ladders is marked off into ten steps. And on each one of these steps, 
in alternating sequence, the sixty mighty men and sixty queens of the Song of 

Songs climb toward the central cubit, toward the Lamb of God (Fig. 29). 
What is more, there are actually four different Arks that are to be read in 
this single image — each with its own relatively comprehensive understanding, 
and each approaching the image of The Mystic Ark in a completely different 
manner: the Ark of Noah, the Ark of the Church, the Ark of Wisdom, and the 

Ark of Mother Grace. 


The image of The Mystic Ark can certainly be overwhelming. This impression 
is one that is compounded for the modern scholar by the potentially confusing 
relation of the different Ark texts to one another and to the original image. This 
relation has never been seriously studied by previous authors except Patrice 
Sicard, whose conclusions, unfortunately, are based upon an incorrect premise. 
Both the previous scholarship and Sicard’s view of The Mystic Ark have been 
fundamentally shaped by the failure to come to terms with The Mystic Ark as a 
text before trying to analyze the function of that text. By this, I mean the failure 
to recognize the text of The Mystic Ark as a reportatio. (A reportatio is a medieval 
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The central pillar 


1: Central cubit 
(The center point of the 
central cubit is the center 
point of the entire 
composition) 

2: Tree of Life 

3: Book of Life 

Other selected components 

: Paradise/Limbus Patrum 
: Adam micro/macrocosm 
: Egypt 
: Hebrews fleeing Egypt 
: Forty-two stopping places 
: Exile to Babylon 
: Babylon 


: Last Judgment 
: Hell 
: Mansiunculae 


7. The Mystic Ark, diagram. Selected components of the Ark proper and the earth. 
Source: Clement/Rivas/Rudolph. 


literary form somewhat similar to a students class notes of a teacher's lecture 
but worked into a fuller state than class notes, sometimes in the first person, and 
usually for the use of others.) By the very nature of its being a reportatio, Hugh 
himself is indisputably the moral author of The Mystic Ark, even if the text, prop- 
erly speaking, was put onto parchment by one of his students. But an absence 
of awareness of the reportatio nature of the text of The Mystic Ark has led, natu- 
rally enough, to a wide variety of misconceptions about its function, as well as 
about its relation to the other Ark texts and to the image itself. However, once 
the reportatio nature of The Mystic Ark is recognized, this confusion vanishes. 
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8. The Mystic Ark, diagrammatic detail. The world, with the central cubit set out as an enlarge- 
ment to show its place and scale. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Rudolph. 


Without repeating the detailed arguments of the short book I have written on 
the previous literature and The Mystic Ark as a text within the broader context 
of the Ark lectures, let me just summarize a few of my main conclusions from 
that study here while adding a few additional points. 

Neither the text nor the image of The Mystic Ark should any longer be 
thought of as an “illustration” of The Moral Ark. Similarly, The Moral Ark is 
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Cosmic Components Three Stages of the Ark 
B Earth 1: First Stage 
B ^i: 2: Second Stage 


Ether 3: Third Stage 


9. The Mystic Ark, diagram. The cosmic structure and the three stages of the Ark. Source: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/Rudolph. 


not an “introduction” to The Mystic Ark, and the text of The Mystic Ark is 
not an “appendix” to The Moral Ark, as previously believed. While the word- 
ing of various subjects in the text of The Mystic Ark may differ slightly from 
its expression elsewhere in Hugh’s writings, this is not the result of a devel- 
opment either of Hugh’s theology or of his conception of the Ark but has 
come about because of the need of the moment or the imperfect vehicle of 
the reportatio. The different redactions of the text of The Mystic Ark are not 
indicative of different stages of development of the Ark in Hugh’s mind but 
are probably the result of Saint Victor’s system of manuscript reproduction at 
the time. 
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Ark: 10 

Choirs of Angels: 4 
Earth/ mappa mundi: 9 
Evangelists' symbols: 11 
Majesty: 1 

Months: 6 

Quaternary harmony: 8 
Seraphim: 3 

Throne: 2 

Winds: 7 

Zodiac: 5 


10. The Mystic Ark, diagram. Main components. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Rudolph. 


And The Mystic Ark was painted. The reportatio of The Mystic Ark is not 
ekphrasis (the literary description of an imaginary work of art) or some sim- 


pler literary form for individual reading, nor is it primarily meant as a memory 


aid, as has been suggested most notably by Mary Carruthers.? At the most basic 


level, virtually any image of this type could be said to be related to memory 


in one way or another. But it is not a memory aid, properly speaking, that 


recommends shortening the length of the Ark as given in the Bible (Genesis 


6:15) "because of its more suitable form;"* so that the image would not be 


too large to construct, an altering of dimensions — from Scripture, no less — 


that the mind has no need of (cf. Fig. 2 A and B). It is not a memory aid that, 


after describing the image, lists the related inscriptions separately, completely 
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1. The Mystic Ark, detail. The world and the Ark proper, including the Four Living Creatures. 
Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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13. The Mystic Ark, detail. The nine orders of angels. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/ 
Rudolph. 
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The line of generation consists of the "extended" line of generation and the line of 
generation proper: 
eem The "extended" line of generation 
@ The Six Days in descending order 
The line of generation proper consists of the line of generation according 
to the flesh and the line of generation according to the spirit: 
= The line of generation according to the flesh 
E The Adam macro/ microcosm 


* The Twelve Patriarchs 
The line of generation according to the spirit 
EH The central cubit 


* The Twelve Apostles 


14. The Mystic Ark, diagram. The line of generation. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Rudolph. 
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removed from the image, something clearly for convenience of 
construction and without any concern for coherence of thought. 
It is not a memory aid that has relatively extensive sermonizing 
passages or gives multiple interpretations for the same thing. It 
is not a memory aid that states, “In all of these things, we will 
refrain from much discussion because of the abbreviated nature 
of this work” or “There are many other things that could be said 
about these [ascents] that we must necessarily omit here" And, 
something that cannot be overemphasized, it is not a memory 
aid that completely ignores the essential theological basis of the 
image, the works of creation and of restoration, and, even more, 
that makes no reference whatsoever to the four Arks, which are 
The Mystic Ark. These two crucial aspects are never referred to in 
the reportatio because its purpose is to construct the image and 
identify certain specific iconographic components of the image, 
not to provide a proper understanding of The Mystic Ark. That was 
to come in the course of group discussions, just as Hugh describes 
in the opening passage of The Moral Ark, and just as is shown 
in the full-page miniature that faces the opening passage of The 
Moral Ark (immediately followed by a copy of The Mystic Ark) in a 
late-twelfth-century manuscript from Saint Albans — purposefully 
showing canons of different ages, that is, indicating that the audi- 
ence is conceived of by the artist as comprised of more than just 
novices (Fig. 36).° The image of The Mystic Ark was never meant 
to be independent of such group discussion, to primarily be a 


15. The MysticArk, detail. memory aid. Nor was it ever meant to be understood primarily 


The six days Soure: through individual viewing alone, as were other types of artworks 
Clement/Bahmer/ : o : ; 

Rivas/Bozhilova/ ‘hat find their natural siting in a church or manuscript. It was 
Rudolph. meant to be part of a collatio, to be explained and to be discussed 


in the cloister, the place of learning. 

As a reportatio, the purpose of the text of The Mystic Ark is to provide the 
basic information necessary for others outside of Saint Victor (not the original 
audience, as has been suggested) to construct their own image of the Ark so 
that they might conduct their own relatively independent lectures and discus- 
sions. This is done not through a "step-by-step" set of instructions for painting 
the image (as has also been suggested) — since its sequence does not, in fact, 
follow standard artistic procedure — but through a component-by-component 
method of providing the information in the semblance (only) of a “step-by- 
step" set of instructions. 

Although some think it is unlikely that The Mystic Ark actually existed 
because of the complexity of the image and what they believe would be 
an excessively large size, the evidence definitely indicates that it was fully 
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16. The Mystic Ark, detail. Paradise/limbus Patrum. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/ 
Rudolph. 


17. The Mystic Ark, detail. The Last Judgment. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/ 
Rudolph. 


painted at Saint Victor, probably as a mural painting, as opposed to a parch- 
ment wall hanging, and probably sited in the cloister, the cloister being 
the traditional place of the collatio in a house of canons regular (cf. Fig. 37, 
Fig. 38).7 And it was constructed elsewhere — as the great number of man- 
uscript copies of the reportatio show, texts that, practically speaking, could 
be used for nothing else — even if many of these later images may not have 
matched the material standards of the original painting at Saint Victor, 
which was a proper work of art. And to those who might say that the 
scope of The Mystic Ark is impossible because they have never seen anything 
like it before, while the extent may be ambitious it is nothing more than 
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18. The Mystic Ark, detail. Adam macro/microcosm. Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Ruvas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


THE MYSTIC ARK 


the visual equivalent of the main 
lines of thought of Hugh’s own 
De sacramentis christianae fidei 
(as will be made clear later), 
with the image being composed 
almost entirely from preexistent 
schemata, images, and symbols. 
And, on a more informal level, 
who would ever believe that the 
Gothic cathedral in all its glory 
once existed if all we had that 
survived the succession of wars 
and destruction in Europe since 
the Reformation was a complete 
written description of the aston- 
ishing complexity and detail of 
one of these otherwise implausible undertakings?? 

Most, though not all, of the previous scholarship on the image of The Mystic 
Ark has been largely descriptive, often little more than a paraphrasing of one or 
another of the Ark texts. The vast majority of the content of the Ark has been 
ignored, with the tendency being either to present the image in generalities or 
to focus on one or two out of scores of different themes and subthemes. The 
four Arks — the essential characteristic of the Ark lectures — have never been 
central to any sustained analysis. The literary sources for The Mystic Ark have 
not been seriously investigated. The image — that is, The Mystic Ark, properly 
speaking — has never been satisfactorily studied as an image per se: how it works 
as an image, what its visual sources are (though a few iconographic forms have 
been noted), what logic went into the selection of its component, how they 
relate to each other, how they relate to the whole, and so on. There has been 
virtually no attempt to place the Ark in its historical context (as opposed to 
simply presenting the historical setting of the Ark). The polemical aspect has 
been almost entirely ignored. No one has ever actually attempted to suggest 


why, exactly, Hugh chose to answer the charge of the Ark lectures in the way 
that he did, why he chose the theme of the Ark of the Flood, why he placed 


19. The Mystic Ark, detail. The twelve patriarchs. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/ 
Rudolph. 
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20. The Mystic Ark, detail. The central pillar, the River Jordan, and the twelve Apostles. 
Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Systems of periodization 


> 


Old Testament/ New Testament 


OT Old Testament 
NT New Testament 


OT 


Three periods 
A. Natural law 
B. The written law 
C. Grace 


ies] 


Three types of people (plank system) 
lll Of nature: green (the earth is also green) 
Of the law: yellow 
Bl Of grace: purple 
(the third stage is also purple) 


Six ages 


1. Adam up to the Flood 

2. The Flood up to Abraham 

3. Abraham up to David 

4. David up to the Captivity 

5. The Captivity up to the coming of Christ 

6. The coming of Christ until the end of all time 
(7: Perpetual Sabbath) 

(8: Reigning perpetually with Christ) 


NT] C 


21. The Mystic Ark, diagram. Systems of periodization (see Color Fig. 7). Source: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilov/Rudolph. 


this Ark in a cosmic schema, or how the various themes of this great under- 
taking of The Mystic Ark fit together. And there has never been an attempt at a 
more or less comprehensive interpretation of The Mystic Ark. 


ORDER AND METHOD 


In his Didascalicon, Hugh proposed two things to those who wished to under- 
stand the mysteries of Scripture, which are the subject of The Mystic Ark: order 
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The sides Mount 
of the north Zion 


The city of the great king 


The community of the faithful 
under one head, Christ 


22. The Mystic Ark, diagram. The 
peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles, 
the central cubit/city of the great 
king, and the community of the 
faithful under one head, Christ. 
Source: | Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/ 
Rudolph. 


and method.” ° While the details of Hugh’s system are 
beyond the scope of this study, let me follow its basic 
structure and elaborate upon the order and method of 
this long book, which by its very nature shares much 
in common with Hugh’s system as well as with other 
aspects of his thought. 

In regard to order, in this chapter, Chapter One, I 
introduce Hugh and the subject of the Ark lectures in 
the most immediate sense, give an overview of the pre- 
vious literature on the Ark, take up the question of the 
origin and nature of the Ark, discuss the intellectual and 
political context of the Ark lectures, make some obser- 
vations about the Ark as a work of art, and speak briefly 
about its sources. 

The Mystic Ark is not one Ark but four, and, in Chapter 
Two — the heart of the book — I analyze these four Arks 
following the order of the Ark lectures, which was deter- 
mined by Hugh’s own exegetical approach (the most 
important part of his methodological "order" mentioned 
above): the Ark of Noah, that is, the Ark according to the 
letter; the Ark of the Church, namely, the Ark according 
to simple allegory; the Ark of Wisdom, which is the Ark 
according to anagogical allegory; and the Ark of Mother 
Grace, or the Ark according to tropology. This is a long, 
dense chapter that, following Hugh’s exegetical method, 
attempts to recover, to the degree possible, the order and 
issues of the worldview presented in the image of the 
Ark by Hugh to his audience at Saint Victor. The Ark 
lectures formed a course of one kind or another at the 
School of Saint Victor, and, as a visual presentation of the 
essential core of Hugh’s systematic theology, reading this 
chapter might not be so very dissimilar to taking a medi- 
eval course on theology as it was understood at Saint 
Victor in the early to mid twelfth century. 

Chapter Three, the conclusion, provides a synthetic 
summary, draws conclusions about both the Ark and its 


use, and briefly takes up the question of the afterlife of The Mystic Ark, including 


its extended audience and its ultimate impact on medieval artistic culture. 


With regard to the translation of The Mystic Ark and my commentary on it, 


I say a few words about these in the Appendix, as I do about my construction 
of the image of the Ark. 
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23. The Mystic Ark, detail. The ascent of the heat of the east. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Ruivas/ 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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24. The Mystic Ark, detail. The ascent of the cold of the east. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Ruvas/ 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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25. Three-dimensional reconstruction of The Mystic Ark with the roof cut away to show the 
relation of the central pillar (topped by the central cubit) to the third stage. Source: Bahmer/ 


Bozhilov/Rudolph. 


As to method, my approach is one of contextual 
art history — as I see it, perhaps most simply put as 
art history with human beings. To me, this implies 
consideration of all the things that human beings 
are concerned with that affect art, ranging from 
aesthetic and technical issues to all aspects of reli- 
gion, politics, ideology, society, the economy, and so 
on, leading to as complete an understanding of the 
work of art as possible. As used here, this approach 
also takes into account the work of art as existing 
in a specifically medieval artistic culture, that is, as 
existing in the subculture of a particular social or 
religious group within a particular region at a par- 
ticular time, in which various aspects of the work of 
art — such as expectations in material, craftsmanship, 
size, quantity, and type of subject matter — needed to 
be negotiated." At the same time, this artistic culture 
was part of a larger culture of intellectual discourse 
among the educated elite, not only one in which 
the various positive and negative aspects of art were 


26. The Mystic Ark, detail. The north 
door of the central pillar. Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/ 
Rudolph. 


regularly discussed but also one in which art was integrated into the broader 


literary culture." 
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27. The Mystic Ark, detail. The south door of 
the central pillar. Source: Clement/Bahmer/ 
Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


I believe that, up to a point, 
a work of art is best under- 
stood as it was meant to be 
understood. While we can 
never be absolutely certain of 
the intention of a given artist 
or author, with Hugh — both 
artist and author in this case — 
we can with confidence get 
very close by virtue of the 
vast amount of Hugh’s writ- 
ings that have come down 
to us, repeated discussions by 
him of his own methodology, 
unusually strong patterns in 
his work of themes of impor- 


28. The Mystic Ark, detail.The third ladder of the ascent 
of the heat of the west. Source: Clement/Bahmer/ 
Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


tance to him, a rather well-known political situation, external evidence of 


his participation in related contemporary polemics, and the fact that both 


his writings and The Mystic Ark coincide strikingly. Furthermore, the meth- 


odological system recommended by Hugh is the same one that he himself 


employs in The Mystic Ark (and that, to some extent, I myself follow in this 


study). However, to understand a work of art “as it was meant to be under- 


stood” is normally only to understand the claim inherent in that work of 


art. Such an approach is effective only up to a certain point with a com- 


plex work of art like The Mystic Ark, one that participates in a more or less 


Hegelian challenge and response dialectic within the artistic culture for 
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The flood, the serpent, and 
the sixty men and sixty 
women 


W The flood 
The serpent 

W The sixty men and sixty 
women 


29. The Mystic Ark, diagram. The Flood, the serpent, and the sixty men and sixty women. 
Source: Bozhilov/Rudolph. 


which it was made. To understand such a work of art more fully means to 
understand it within its broader cultural context, one that factors in perti- 
nent political, social, religious, artistic, or other related factors. Sometimes, 
though not always, this means testing the inherent claims of the given work 
of art in relation to the challenges it addresses within its cultural context. 
This might be thought of as matching the claim to reality, for want of a 
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30. The Mystic Ark, diagram.The four ascents, with ascent/descent patterns. Source: Clement/ 


Bahmer/Rivas/Rudolph. 
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of a better term, to the degree possible. The goal is neither the claim nor 
the putative objective reality alone but the two together in the formation 
of a more complete view of the function of the work of art in its cultural 
context. The work of art remains the subject, but it is not treated in a way 
isolated from the original cultural context for which it was made. 

I believe with Hugh — and with Hans Belting, for that matter — that, in 
this process of trying to understand a subject that exists in history, history 
is the foundation of understanding upon which the scholar builds." If it is 
true that historical records (including works of art) are often not to be taken 
at face value as factually objective, it is also true that this obvious point has 
been recognized since at least Herodotus — the “Father of History,’ consid- 
ered to be the first more or less critical historian in Western culture — and 
the case is the same for every form of media today, as is almost universally 
recognized. Although some insist that we can never know the past and 
that history is a construct, one might respond that, according to this line 
of thought, this is true only to the extent that we can equally never know 
the present — certainly no less of a construct — in which we ourselves live. 
Or, put more positively, we can at least begin to understand the past in the 
same way that we understand the present: by testing the claim against the 
available evidence of the “reality” to the degree possible and weighing the 
whole. 

In my view, then, the text of The Mystic Ark is not simply a unique written 
document describing an unusual work of art but a record of the intellec- 
tual life of one of the most vibrant segments of society of its time, reveal- 
ing intellectual issues, theological issues, spirituality, contemporary scholarly 
methodology, teaching practice, artistic practice, iconographic awareness, 
intellectual expectations of students, polemical processes, and so on. As such, 
I approach the image of The Mystic Ark — my main subject — from each one 
of these areas as well as any others that might apply in order to bring light 
to the Ark in all its facets. Still, the study remains art historical in the sense 
of contextual art history: my concern is the image in its cultural context, 
not Hugh’s theology of restoration or spiritual ascent per se, or any of the 
other more purely theological or intellectual issues that arise in the Ark. 
The Mystic Ark is encyclopedic, and theology, philosophy, medieval science, 
and the rest are employed only to what I perceive as the degree necessary 
to acquire a general art-historical understanding of the image, which is 
always my main concern. This endeavor has not been made any easier by 
the fact that the Ark was made at a time when spirituality could represent 
a distinct political position within medieval culture." As a middle-ground 
intellectual/spiritual statement — even a dialectical synthesis of the “old” 
and the “new” theologies current at the time — The Mystic Ark has been, I 
feel, more challenging to deal with than would normally be the case with 
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Cold of the East Heat of the East Cold of the East 


Swollen Pride Spiritual Fervor CE: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, The Twelve Prophets, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Daniel, Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Acts, Epistles of Paul, Canonical Epistles, Apocalypse 


CE1: Here ascend those who fear Hell, with Isaiah calling out and saying, 'Their worm 
will not die and their fire will not be quenched’ 


CE2: Here ascend those who mourn the exile of the present life, for [they are] the 
vessels of the house of the Lord which are taken captive to Babylon 


CE3: Here ascend those who sigh for their own country, anxiously awaiting the 
return of the Bridegroom and saying, ‘Come, Lord Jesus Christ’ 


Heat of the West 


HW: Here ascend those who flee from the heat of vices to the Tree of Life and hide 
themselves under its leaves as if under shelter from the heat of the noonday sun 


HWI: Here ascend those who through abstinence and affliction mortify their 
members, which have their existence on earth in company with the vices and 
concupiscence 


HW2: Here ascend those who redeem previous sins with almsgiving and other works 
of mercy 


HW3: Here ascend those who offer to God the constant and sweet-smelling sacrifice 
of a contrite heart and à troubled spirit 


Cold of the West 


CW: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, The Twelve Prophets, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Daniel, Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Acts, Epistles of Paul, Canonical Epistles, Apocalypse 


CWI: Here ascend those who after ignorance receive their first knowledge of God in 
created things, with Scripture teaching and declaring, 'In the beginning, God 
made heaven and earth, et cetera' 


CW2: Here ascend those who are watchful in meditation on the divine law for instruc- 
tion in right living, heeding what Scripture says, 'Mark this! I appointed you 
so that you might root up and tear down, build and plant' 


CW3: Here ascend those who long to contemplate the light of inner vision with the 
purified inner eye, like those returning from Babylon to Jerusalem 


Heat of the East 


HE: Here ascend those who are no longer crossing over from bad to good, but who 
advance from good to better, those whom the Tree of Life feeds with its fruit 
and advances 


: Here ascend those lawfully making use of the world like the reptiles in the Ark 
and the sons of Israel on the plain, eating and drinking and seeing the glory of 
God from a distance 


: Here ascend those who forget and flee the world like the quadrupeds already 


Blindness of Concupiscence walking in the Ark and Aaron with the elders of the sons of Israel in the ascent 
Ignorance of the Flesh of the mountain 


Cold of the West Heat of the West : Here ascend those who have already forgotten the world like the birds in the 
Ark and Moses alone on the top of the mountain, in the cloud with the Lord 


31. The Mystic Ark, diagram. Main ascent and ladder inscriptions. Source: Bozhilov/Rudolph. 


other contemporary images that are straightforwardly either conservative or 
progressive. Still, whatever the complexities involved, to me, not all history 
but this kind of history — this kind of art history — is a story, a narrative with 
a plot of one kind or another. 

In this story of The Mystic Ark, any number of methodological or method- 
ologically related issues arise, some specific to the Ark, some more general. 
For example, given the immediate impetus to The Mystic Ark as described 
at the beginning of this chapter, are there other, broader purposes, and, 
if so, how are they to be identified in the image of the Ark? How is the 
text of the Ark to be understood as a whole? How are passages from it to 
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be understood individually? How is the image of 
the Ark to be imagined — and then constructed? 
How is this image, as an image, to be understood? 
How are we to understand the construction of 
the image of the Ark by others after its initial 
construction at Saint Victor? How is the image to 
be understood in its contemporary physical con- 
text? How was the same image of the Ark used 
in the four different Ark lectures? In the greatest 
controversy over art before the Reformation, to 
what degree could art be accepted in a canonial/ 
monastic School culture that was politically, intel- 
lectually, and spiritually sympathetic to Bernard of 
Clairvaux, the great critic of the monastic use of 
art? How could art be used beyond the traditional 
functions of compunction, commemoration, and 
the education of the spiritually illiterate? How is 
the Ark related to traditional learning — and how 
to current intellectual and spiritual issues? How 


did it participate in the intellectual polemics of s 


the time? How is the integration of the sacred 
and the secular in The Mystic Ark to be read? To 
what degree did art participate in the transmission 
of knowledge? What is the relation of the con- 
temporary intellectual trend of the multiplication 
and systematization of knowledge to the multi- 
plication and systematization of imagery — that 
is, visually articulated knowledge — in the Ark? 
How central could art be to the intellectual cul- 
ture of the time? How were images, specifically 
The Mystic Ark, used in the education of the intel- 
lectual elite? What was the afterlife of The Mystic 
Ark? How is The Mystic Ark — a pedagogical work 
of art that is monumental and even groundbreak- 
ing — to be integrated into the history of medieval 
art? How did major artistic change occur at this 
time, and what was the relation of the Ark to it? 
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32. The Mystic Ark, detail. The 
ascent of the heat of the west. Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/ 
Rudolph. 


These and a small number of other points I mention in the conclusion to 


this chapter are, no doubt, only a few of the issues that might be raised in 


regard to The Mystic Ark." 


It is impossible, for all practical purposes, to give what might be called a 


“full account" of the image of The Mystic Ark — a full, integrated explication of 
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34. The Mystic Ark, diagram. The inscriptions of the addi- 
tional three triads of the ascent of the heat of the east. 
Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Rudolph. 


both the main themes inherent in the primary 
imagery and the related themes advanced in the 
lesser details — as would have been presented by 
Hugh himself in the original lectures at Saint 
Victor. 

As to the lesser details, a fully articulated and 
integrated account of every one of these can- 
not be gleaned from the often laconic text of 


ssaa  . The Mystic Ark — which, after all, is a reportatio — 
33. The Mystic Ark, detail. The ascent of the 


cold of the west. Source: Clement/Bahmer/ y m : 
Riyas/Bozhilova/Rúdolph. Hugh’s other writings. Furthermore, outside of 


Saint Victor, the image of The Mystic Ark was 


nor can such a thing always be construed from 
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intended to be the focus of more or less spon- 
taneous discussions by a relatively unrestricted 
educated public with elite but potentially dif- 
fering educational backgrounds and interests. 
It seems to have been understood that this 
would have resulted in a variety of slightly 
different approaches to the imagery of The 
Mystic Ark once the discussion moved away 
from the main themes to the lesser ones." 

However, when we turn to the main 
themes of The Mystic Ark — themes that con- 
stitute the very reason for its existence and 
that correspond directly to the same or simi- 
lar themes found throughout the writings of 
Hugh, whose thought and works are known 
for their remarkable unity and consistency" — 
the difficulty of finding supporting evidence 
in Hugh’s large body of writings evapo- 
rates immediately. At the same time, Hugh’s 
thought, of which the image of The Mystic 
Ark is an “exemplar,” is fundamentally based 
on patristic thought.” Intended for pedagog- 
ical use at the highest educational level, it is 
no accident that a number of important con- 
ceptual components of The Mystic Ark come 
directly from the most common, widely rec- 
ognized patristic and School texts that deal 
with some of the same issues that Hugh is 
concerned with in The Mystic Ark, texts that 
Hugh’s students almost certainly would have 
been familiar with already and that, no doubt, 
they would have been able to recognize in 
the arguments put forth in the image of The 
Mystic Ark.” 
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35. The Mystic Ark, diagram. Layout of the system 
of color segments of the four ascents. The one 
figure in parentheses represents my conjecture of 
an apparent omission in the text of The Mystic 


Ark. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Rudolph. 


Still, while these widely recognizable texts are very much a part of The 


Mystic Ark, the rather common practice of searching through the patristic 


literature for whatever source might give the appearance of pertaining to 


a given image, even though there is no evidence of a historical connection 


(sometimes called the Patrologia latina search), is not a part of my practice 


here. The Mystic Ark represents a worldview — a comprehensive and directed 


body of thought, including a historical methodology — and so I have con- 


sciously largely limited myself to Hugh's own body of thought, including his 
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36. Hugh teaching the brethren. Immediately preceding copies of the texts of The Moral Ark and 
The Mystic Ark, this miniature of 1190-1200 was apparently conceived of as Hugh teaching the 
Ark lectures. Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms Laud misc. 409:3v. Source: Reproduced by permission 
of the Bodleian Libraries, University of Oxford. 


exegetically based scriptural and historical methodology, to inform my read- 
ings of the Ark. While sometimes I may give some of the patristic precedents of 
Hughs5 writing in order to show his line of thought, his exegetical precedents, 
his claimed authority, the accumulative aspect of the Ark, and most certainly 
its direct impetus in the City of God, I never attempt to directly interpret the 
Ark through the writings of someone other than Hugh. And while sometimes 
I may look at contemporary issues to explain certain aspects of the image, 
this is done only through Hugh’s own written participation in the polemics 
surrounding those issues (though on occasion the image itself does provide 
independent evidence of such participation). Furthermore, when I do this, I 
do it not as a reading of Hugh’s writings on the subject, properly speaking, 
but of the image of The Mystic Ark understood through parallel textual sup- 
porting material written by the same person who conceived of that image. 
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37. Hugh conducting the Mystic Ark lectures. This illustration is based on the measurements 
of the north gallery of the cloister of Saint-Trophime in Arles but using as models col- 
umns and capitals from the cloister of Saint-Denis for architectural details. Source: Bahmer/ 
Rudolph. 


All of this, I believe, allows the author of the image to speak to us directly 
through his image. 

My goal, then, is not to give a “full account" of The Mystic Ark, not to give 
a reconstruction of the spiritual discussion of the collatio, which is impossible. 
Rather, using primarily Hugh’s own thought, it is to explain the main argu- 
ments and purpose of this image that pushed the limits of just how complex a 
work of art could be at this time of great artistic change. 


The Intellectual and Political Environment of The Mystic Ark: The 
“Old” and “New” Theologies, the Ecclesiastical Reform Movement 
in Northern France, and The Mystic Ark. The story of The Mystic Ark 
begins, in a way, before Hugh ever entered Saint Victor. The time was the 
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38. The Mystic Ark, printed and exhibited at full-scale at the National Gallery in Washington 
during the winter of 2008-2009. The Adam macro/microcosm is easily reached with a tra- 


ditional wooden pointer. Practically speaking, the Adam macro/microcosm is the highest com- 
ponent that a person conducting the Ark lectures would have to distinguish in this manner for 
the audience. Source: National Gallery. 


renaissance of the twelfth century, a period of great theological inquiry in 
which, among other things, the very authority of the Church was seen as 
being challenged on the most fundamental level. One of the great conflicts 
of the renaissance of the twelfth century was that between the “old the- 
ology,’ an experiential theology of blind faith that is best represented by 
Bernard of Clairvaux and traditional monasticism, and the “new theology" 
a theology of inquiry whose faith was based on logic that is best represented 
by a spectrum of progressive thinkers from Peter Abelard to the neoplatonic 
circles.” 

Among other things, these two parties — which should be understood as 
no more consistent or monolithic than our contemporary conservatives and 
liberals — argued over the questions of to what degree worldly knowledge (the 
liberal arts, broadly speaking) was permissible in the search for spiritual knowl- 
edge, and whether and to what degree the greatest proponents of worldly 
knowledge (the pagan philosophers) should be studied. This controversy mani- 
fested itself in a number of issues but, for the purposes of this study, particularly 
rose up around two main threats to traditional Christian thought as perceived 
by the “old theology”: the use of aristotelian-based logic and the extreme (as 
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opposed to moderate) acceptance of Classical thought, primarily platonism, on 
the subject of creation.”' 

The use of logic, the first of these two issues, is more complex than might 
appear at first glance to someone raised in our modern culture of logic — or 
at least of the claim to logic. The term logíca can mean a number of things 
but, as used here, primarily refers to the application of Classical systems of 
reasoning to the sacred. Seen by Hugh as having been first taught by Plato 
and then developed by Aristotle, logic was understood to be the basis of 
pagan philosophy, which, in turn, was seen as a moral and highly advanced 
approach to the divine, but one that was not divinely revealed and conse- 
quently that placed human reason above faith.” Perhaps the most obvious 
perceived instance of this around the time of The Mystic Ark is the question- 
ing of authority inherent in the twelfth-century application of logic by the 
"new theologians" to the patristic literature, a practice that was seen by some 
as potentially undermining the authority of Church doctrine and so of the 
Church itself. In his Sic et non (c. 1122—1126), for example, Abelard addresses 
a number of theological questions through the opposition of seemingly con- 
tradictory statements from Scripture and the Fathers for the declared pur- 
pose of the instruction of students in the art of logic in order to stimulate 
them to greater understanding. Although very balanced in his presentation 
by modern standards — he even suggests that some of the disagreement may 
be the result of corrupt manuscript transmission?! — Abelard attracted a great 
deal of antagonism by ultimately leaving the contradictions unresolved. This 
was a mistake that was not made by the moderate Peter Lombard in his 
somewhat later Liber sententiarum (c. 1155—1158) where, using the same gen- 
eral method, he also gathers together a variety of conflicting scriptural and 
patristic passages on important subjects but, in the end, does resolve their 
seeming contradictions.* The fact of resolution was important, but the reso- 
lution or irresolution of these texts were only symptomatic. Of more imme- 
diate concern to contemporaries was the perceived attitude that accounted 
for the symptom: while Abelard uses logic to question the Fathers — citing 
Aristotle, no less, in the same breath that he states his own famous dictum, 
“By doubting we come to inquiry, by inquiring we perceive the truth"^^ — 
Peter Lombard uses the same method to affirm them. The perceived differ- 
ence, then, could not have been greater: the classic representative of the “new 
theology" used logic to question traditional Christian thought, while the 
moderate party used logic to uphold it. Clearly, Abelard logic — and that of 
others like him — was a "secular" logic that was antithetical and even adver- 
sarial to Christian thought. 

But a far deeper threat than the questioning of the authority of the Fathers 
per se was the perception held by some of logic as contrary to faith itself. 
Again, Abelard provides the most convenient example although the charge 
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was by no means limited to him. In his Theologia ‘Scholarium, the earliest ver- 
sion of which was written around 1134-1135, he defines faith as “the estima- 
tion of things unseen” (existimatio rerum non apparentium).*7 In four words, this 
definition perfectly expresses and projects the conflict between the “old” and 
the “new” theologies. For the term “things unseen” (rerum non apparentium) is 
taken from perhaps the most widespread definition of faith and certainly the 
one most attuned to the “old theology”: “Faith is the essence of things hoped 
for, the token of things unseen” (Est autem fides sperandarum substantia rerum, 
argumentum non apparentium; Hebrews 11:1).** The sticking point for Abelard’s 
opponents was his use of “estimation” (existimatio), estimation (judgment, 
opinion) being a function of the thought process of human reason.” With 
this addition to Paul’s famous dictum, he thus incorporates the overt appli- 
cation of human reason to divine mysteries directly into a definition of 
faith — correcting, as it were, Paul himself. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more calculated and antagonizing slap in the face of the received tradition 
of the “old theology” than this statement. Yet adding insult to injury, he goes 
on elsewhere to brutally deny the traditional rejection of his own general 
position by one of the greatest of the Fathers, Gregory the Great — who 
wrote, “Faith has no merit if human reason provides the proof" — dismissing 
it as "a miserable refuge.” Since the tenets of Christianity are traditionally 
seen as something that defy logic, faith is the sine qua non of the believer. 
The emphasis on logic by the “new theology" was thus perceived by the 
"old theology" as striking at the very heart of Christianity, although this was 
something that was never intended by the “new theologians.” The reaction 
to this methodological emphasis on logic could be extreme. Sometimes it 
was veiled, like the famous earlier aphorism of Tertullian’s: “What has Athens 
to do with Jerusalem?"* But at other times, it could take on outright tones 
of intimidation, accusation, and even condemnation, as when Anselm of 
Canterbury branded as dialectici haeretici — heretical dialecticians or, better, 
dialectical heretics — those who in his opinion placed reason before faith. 
Nor was this sort of condemnation restricted to the circles of the literate 
class: it was clearly considered urgent enough to bring to the attention of all 
levels of society through the medium of large-scale works of public art as 
put forth, for example, in the west portal of the pilgrimage abbey church of 
Sainte-Foi at Conques, where a figure holding a book (1.e., a cleric) is shown 
being punished for his attachment to books (i.e., scholarship for the sake of 
scholarship) by having his brains devoured by a demon for all eternity.” 
The second of the two main perceived threats to the “old theology” was the 
acceptance of Classical thought — at this time primarily platonism — as a body 
of human learning based on human logic that on certain matters of material 
existence could be claimed to equal and at times even surpass divine revelation 
in its “scientific” specificity. One of the most pressing issues in this regard was 
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the theory of initial creation and the maintenance of created things: is creation 
best explained according to a literal interpretation of Genesis or is the account 
in Genesis more or less an allegory for the principles described by Plato in his 
Timaeus, the leading authority on creation at this time aside from Genesis? 

Put as briefly as possible, platonic creation theory postulates an emanationist 
hierarchy of creation initiated by the supreme god but effected through the 
Demiurge (the artifex, or Craftsman) and lesser gods, using preexistent, cha- 
otic matter. This resulted in a cosmos that is itself a living thing with soul and 
reason and that animates and orders creation, this rational soul being known 
as the world-soul. All material things are composed of varying amounts of the 
traditional four elements: fire, air, water, and earth. Creation is seen as good, 
the presence of that which is not good being accounted for through the ema- 
nationist idea of a hierarchically descending progression of creationary acts 
rather than through the free will of humankind per se. For reasons that cannot 
be gone into here, it was not only desirable but virtually necessary for Early 
Christianity to appropriate platonism. This was done not by Christianizing 
platonic thought but by platonizing Christian thought. And, over a period of 
many generations, the Fathers developed Christian creation theory along pla- 
tonizing but orthodox lines. 

But in the twelfth century, a platonizing Christianity accepted on 
the authority of the orthodox Fathers was not at all the same thing as a 
Christianized platonism put forth on the basis of a contemporary individual’s 
personal opinion. Without going into detail, let me just say that it was not 
that scholars such as Abelard, William of Conches, and Thierry of Chartres 
had interpreted the spirit of God of the Genesis account (Genesis 1:2) as 
the world-soul as Augustine and others had done before them (platonizing 
Christianity). It was that they interpreted the world-soul of the Timaeus as 
the Holy Spirit (Christianizing platonism).*t They were seen as “desacral- 
izing” the cosmos — to use Marie-Dominique Chenu’s term — by reducing 
the process of creation to the natural operation of the four elements, and 
postulating an essentially independent working of Nature at creation.? And 
they were seen as “detemporalizing” creation by conceiving of creation as 
existing in the divine Ideas rather than as unfolding in the biblical six days 
of creation. 

At the heart of this was the theory of the macro/microcosm: the idea — as 
put by Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny — that the human being is a microcosm, or 
“little cosmos," a summary and the center of the macrocosm, or universe, as 
an animate creature.?^ It was through the study of the macrocosm of the uni- 
verse that the microcosm of the human being came to know itself. An impor- 
tant component of both ancient and medieval science, macro/microcosmic 
theory was developed over the centuries from the pre-Socratics and Plato 
to Isidore of Seville and after. In medieval Christian culture, its basic thesis 
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of the harmony of the cosmos and all created things on the basis of the four 
elements was generally accepted as part of basic science by figures as diverse 
as Ambrose, Augustine, Bede, William of Saint-Thierry, William of Conches, 
and Hugh. What was seen as wrong — seriously wrong by many — was the 
very strong potential of macro/microcosmic thought to lead to a human- 
centered philosophy of creation, a worldview, rather than a God-centered 
one. In all this, the “new theology” was perceived as shifting the focus of 
advanced thought on one of the major subjects in the education of society’s 
intellectual elite from salvation to science, thus undercutting the idea that 
humankind’s salvation should be the explicit goal of all learning, and inad- 
vertently downplaying the role of the Church in both education and society 
as a whole. The position of the “old theology,’ as expressed by Bernard of 
Clairvaux, was straightforward: “Is not our hope unjustified if [the elements 
of | faith are in doubt?” — against which attitude the “new theology,’ in the 
person of William of Conches, railed: “Ignorant themselves of the forces of 
nature and wanting to have company in their ignorance, they do not want 
people to look into anything. They want us to believe like peasants and to not 
ask the reason behind things.”37 

The basis of this conflict in the early and mid twelfth century was as 
much intellectual and philosophical — even demographic — as it was theo- 
logical, and this is ultimately why Abelard and others like him were never 
fully repressed. This was a period of phenomenal economic growth, the 
often contentious formation of critical social institutions, an explosion 
of learning, and perhaps the most dynamic artistic experimentation in 
Northern European history: arguably the first, embryonic heartbeats of 
modern Western culture, and the basis of an impending social change that 
threatened the very core of the status quo. Economic growth had stimu- 
lated social change that, in turn, brought about a demand for education and 
provided a larger and more intellectually inquisitive audience than had been 
seen, or felt, at any time since the disintegration of the Roman Empire and 
probably earlier. Concurrently, just as the economic revival brought about a 
change of focus from the closed manorial system of the countryside to the 
open market of the city, so did the social transformation that accompanied 
it begin the transfer of the concentration of learning from the monastic 
schools of the countryside, with their socially relatively closed and educa- 
tionally narrowly restricted programs of study to the cathedral, canonial, 
and independent schools of the cities, with their relatively more open and 
increasingly more widely ranging approaches to thought. It was the fric- 
tion generated by this transition that brought about the conflict between 
the “old” and the “new” theologies. And, in this, the perceived threats of 
the “new theology" were given even greater immediacy by the fact that 
the "new theology" was extremely popular, a phenomenon of the greatest 
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significance. For very many of the new wave of students who were flock- 
ing to the rapidly developing Schools of Western Europe were attracted to 
the more secularized teaching of Abelard, “the great Plato of the West, our 
Aristotle,’ and others who were forging ahead, something that the “new 
theology’s” opponents felt they could not afford to ignore.?? 

At the same time, on a more immediate level, Hugh's house, Saint Victor, 
the founding house of what would become the Order of the Canons 
Regular of Saint Victor, was caught up in the reform of the Church in 
northern France, a highly volatile reform because of the nature and charac- 
ter of the great clan factions in power at that time. As used here, there were 
two types of clans in early twelfth-century Paris, a place of strident faction- 
alism.^ Although they were generally similar — being composed of both 
secular and religious institutions and individuals, and association could range 
anywhere from very close to rather loose — there was one important dis- 
tinction between the two. The first type of clan formed around an extended 
aristocratic family for the purposes of general protection and material self- 
interest. Although ecclesiastical institutions and individuals could and did 
belong to this type of clan, its outlook was fundamentally that of the old 
patronus tradition, with material self-interest determining its political posi- 
tion. The second type formed around a common ecclesiastical-political 
ideal, and although it could be very materially self-interested, in general 
it was its political position that determined its self-interest, rather than the 
other way around. It was this basis of a political ideal that distinguished it 
from the more traditional clan and that might even attract outside support. 
Seated amid the crumbling Gallo-Roman, Merovingian, and Carolingian 
ruins of Paris, the French king — a petty king, but at this very moment on 
the threshold of becoming a true monarch — struggled to impose order and 
his will on a vast network of clans, a game at which he lost as often as he 
won. But for the purposes of this study, I am concerned with only two of 
the clans of early twelfth-century Paris, the two most significant clans of this 
time and place: the clan de Garlande and the clan that spearheaded ecclesias- 
tical reform in Paris and northern France. 

The details of the reform movement of the Church of northern France are 
beyond the scope of this study.“ Here, it is enough to say that, as an heir of 
the Gregorian reform movement, it sought to raise the standards of the epis- 
copacy through the elimination of simony and lay investiture, and through the 
introduction or reintroduction of regular clergy into the secular Church (the 
nonmonastic wing of the Church).* While the foundation of new houses of 
canons regular seems not to have been an issue, the reform of often centuries- 
old secular canonial houses was. More sensitive still was the reform of cathe- 
dral chapters, whose traditions were, if anything, even older and more deeply 
ingrained. Canons regular (canonici regulares) — whether in independent houses 
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or as cathedral clergy — lived a communal life, under a rule (regula), observ- 
ing voluntary poverty and holding property corporately. In practice, life in a 
house of canons regular was very similar to one of monks, whether an inde- 
pendent monastery or one attached to a cathedral, as was sometimes the case 
in England. Secular canons (canonici saeculares) were those clergy who lived “in 
the world” (saeculum), under no rule, who took no vow of poverty and held 
property individually, typically prebends (grants of land attached to an office 
that acted to support the holder of the office), though they also could and did 
hold strictly personal property. 

The majority of secular canons enjoyed the personal power, prestige, and 
freedom of their offices and were bitterly opposed to any change in the status 
quo. But equally or even more to the point, election to these offices was a 
political act made on the basis of clan affiliation, personal association, and/or 
simony, and was normally controlled or influenced to one degree or another 
by the presiding lords, both ecclesiastical and secular, to whom the prebends 
reverted upon vacancy. In contrast, properly run institutions of canons regular 
were, in principle, independent of secular interference. The introduction of 
canons regular into a cathedral chapter or the reform of a lax house of secu- 
lar canons could be seen, therefore, as deeply threatening to the old patronage 
system through the appropriation of one of its major sources of influence and 
income. 

In this fundamental process of social change and the transfer of power, Saint 
Victor provided the point men, as it were, of the reform movement, the indi- 
vidual canons who were introduced into often extremely hostile institutions. 
Saint Victor was founded in 1108 (formally established 1113) by William of 
Champeaux, one of the leading scholars of his day, at one time an archdeacon 
of the cathedral of Notre-Dame of Paris, a master of its school, a distinguished 
ecclesiastical reformer, and a great enemy of Etienne de Garlande — who, as 
a cleric, was also an archdeacon of the cathedral of Notre-Dame, and at one 
time or another the Chancellor (the highest official of the royal administra- 
tion) and Seneschal (the highest officer of the royal army) of France, among 
many other things. In fact, Saint Victor was founded when William was more 
or less driven out ofhis position as master of the School of Notre-Dame by the 
famous philosopher and theologian Abelard, who was under the patronage of 
Etienne de Garlande and so of the clan de Garlande, although the exact nature 
of this relationship is unclear. Entering the school in 1108, Abelard publicly 
challenged William in his own lecture hall, something to which he himself 
later traced all of his troubles (calamitates) and with which his autobiography, 
the Historia calamitatum, virtually begins.*^ In a story extending over decades 
and far too involved to go into here, de Garlande eventually overplayed his 
role, Bernard of Clairvaux (who received support early in his career from 
William of Champeaux) was brought in by the reformers in the fight against 
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de Garlande, the clan de Garlande was forcefully if only temporarily brought 
down, and the reform clan achieved a certain level of victory. This was, how- 
ever, not before some members of the reform clan were publicly murdered — 
including no less than the prior of Saint Victor by some of de Garlande’s men 
as the Abbot of Saint Victor and the Bishop of Paris, no less, looked helplessly 
on during the reform of one institution — around the time that the Mystic Ark 
lectures were first given. 

This, then, was the intellectual and political world in which The Mystic Ark 
was conceived. But what role did the Ark, an inherently theological concep- 
tion of the history of salvation, play in the intellectual politics of northern 
France and even of Western Europe of the time? As noted earlier, the clan de 
Garlande and the reform clan were not identical in their basic natures. With 
the clan de Garlande, it was material self-interest that determined its polit- 
ical position. With the reform clan, it was just the reverse, with its political 
position determining self-interest. And so while clan politics may have placed 
scholars such as Hugh and Abelard (to name only two) in opposing parties, 
the absence of any true political ideal to the patronus type clan meant that 
the political goals of the clan de Garlande were by nature limited to material 
self-interest. Though Etienne de Garlande might back the brilliant Abelard 
for his own prestige — and, more importantly, to savage the reformer, William 
of Champeaux, founder of Saint Victor and the person who in the first two 
decades of the twelfth century was one of his worst enemies — in the end, 
the evidence suggests that Etienne and the clan de Garlande cared nothing 
for intellectual dominance within the Schools, and The Mystic Ark seems to 
be unrelated to clan struggle in the narrow sense. Generally speaking, this 
seems to be confirmed by the situation with other “secular” scholars of the 
time, although we know very little about their political positions: it seems 
that the natural division of scholars into traditional and nontraditional camps 
did not necessarily correlate with their respective clans — their patronage — 
making it unwise to draw facile parallels between clan politics and intel- 
lectual (as opposed to reform) positions. For example, not long after Hugh 
and Abelard, William fitzStephen, one of the early biographers of Thomas 
Becket, noted that those scholars who had the greatest reputations for learn- 
ing were also the ones most eager to oppose Becket’s defense of the liberty 
of the Church.* 

However, the political ideals that were the basis of the reform clan in gen- 
eral and of Saint Victor in particular were part of a comprehensive world- 
view that saw the reformed Church as key in the history of salvation. These 
ideals were perceived by Hugh and many others of the “old theology” and 
the intellectual/spiritual middle ground as threatened by the “new theol- 
ogy,” especially as articulated by Abelard, who is said to have had Hugh “in 
his sights" at this time.*° And so, faced with the lure of the “new theology" 
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on the one hand and the intransigence of the “old theology” on the other, 
what was Hugh, by institutional affiliation (and apparently by nature) a firm 
member of the middle ground, to do?” As the second most popular teacher 
in Paris, how was he to formulate and present his middle-ground position 
when confronted with the almost rock-star status of Abelard, the most pop- 
ular teacher in Paris and a client of the clan de Garlande? As the leading 
intellectual of Saint Victor, how was he to capture the imaginations — and 
intellects — of the mobs of students from all over Europe who were typically 
seeking the most prestigious education available in the hope of establishing a 
career? Was The Mystic Ark a part of the reaction against the “new theology” 
at this crucial time in the history of Saint Victor and in the development of 
the Schools of northern France, and, if so, what was its relation to Hugh’s 
body of thought? 


Hugh as Master of the School of Saint Victor and the Ark 
Lectures. Many of the basic facts of Hugh’s life have gone unrecorded. 
Although there has been much debate over the years, the current consensus 
is that he was born in Saxony in the late eleventh century, and that he was 
educated by the canons regular of Hamersleben.** He entered Saint Victor 
around 1115, somehow having the good idea to acquire and bring with him 
relics of Saint Victor from the saint’s burial place at the monastery of Saint 
Victor in Marseille, founded by Cassian. His entry was made no less wel- 
come by the arrival, soon after, of his uncle, an archdeacon of Halberstadt, 
who brought with him enough funds to build and luxuriously furnish a new 
church.*? Both events were significant enough in the history of the abbey for 
them to be recorded in the house’s necrology and for the reception of the 
relics to be celebrated as a feast. But by far the greatest thing Hugh brought 
to the abbey was his deep commitment as a scholar and as a teacher at the 
abbey school.“ Vincent of Beauvais wrote in 1247 to 1259 that he was “sec- 
ond to none in his time in skill in the seven liberal arts.” The necrology of 
Saint Victor records of him that “In all of the Latin Church, there is no one 
to be found who can compare to him in wisdom.” Robert of Torigny, abbot 
of Mont-Saint-Michele, stated around 1154 that the writings of Hugh were 
so well known that it was unnecessary to even name them.?^* Others knew of 
him as an alter Augustinus, a second Augustine.” And no less than Dante placed 
him in the fourth sphere of heaven with Augustine. 

While Hugh never says anything about himself as a scholar (in strong contrast 
to his contemporary, Abelard, who cannot say enough), at least a faint image 
of the man himself, even if as a boy, emerges from his writings. In strikingly 
evocative language, he tells his readers, almost all of whom would have been 
students living somewhere removed from their native regions, how he knows 
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the longing for a distant homeland; and he writes quite engagingly about how 
self-disciplined and devoted to learning he was when young, applying himself 
to geometry, staying out on cold winter nights to learn astronomy, and steal- 
ing a secret pleasure from the beauty of the notes of the stringed instrument 
he was using when studying music theory.” Even if these autobiographical or 
para-autobiographical passages are idealized, as has been suggested, they pre- 
sent Hugh’s ideal view of his own experience, a view through which a sense of 
Hugh himself appears, one that is not inconsistent with the eyewitness account 
of his death. When taken together with a number of other personal com- 
ments made by him throughout his writings, they present a very immediate 
sense of his love of learning when young, from which radiates an impression 
of him as an idealist as an adult, a person with standards and a distinct personal 
integrity. 

This impression of idealism and integrity permeates Hugh’s work and, in 
part, may account for at least some of his appeal to contemporaries. But nei- 
ther this nor his scholarship per se can account for his unusually high degree 
of popularity, with his writings enjoying one of the greatest manuscript dif- 
fusions of ancient and medieval authors, with more than 2,100 manuscripts 
extant today, and counting.? Without question, his texts must have filled a 
very strongly felt contemporary need for so many to have been so laboriously 
copied out over the centuries. What that need was and how Hugh consciously 
strove to comprehensively address it is nowhere more brilliantly exemplified 
than in The Mystic Ark. 

It is not entirely clear when Hugh was made Master of the School at Saint 
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Victor, with opinions ranging from 1124 to 1133.°° But what is certain is that 


he was called Master by 1127, precisely the time that the Mystic Ark lectures 


^ [t was also around the 


seem to have been first given (1125 to early 1130). 
time that he wrote his Adnotationes (perhaps before 1125), his De scripturis et 
scriptoribus sacris (perhaps 1127—1130), and his De sacramentis (perhaps 1130—1137, 
but with a reportatio version from around 1127°).The significance of this is that 
these writings are believed to be the written expressions of a two-course cur- 
riculum Hugh taught at Saint Victor, what he calls the prima eruditio and the 
secunda eruditio. These two courses were what might be described as intensive 
introductory courses on scriptural study and theology for relatively advanced 
students. Characteristically, the courses were based on Hugh's own approach 
to Scripture and theology, a three-level exegetical approach: the literal or his- 
torical, the allegorical, and the tropological, about which more will be said 
later.^ (Most contemporary scholars followed a four-level exegesis at this time, 
including anagogy as a fourth step, sometimes described as an eschatological 
sense. Hugh did on occasion divide allegory into two separate categories of 
simple allegory and anagogical allegory, discussed further on, a practice for 
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which there was a centuries-old precedent as well as some other contempo- 
rary exponents.) In this curriculum, the first course dealt with the literal or 
historical understanding of Scripture in the broadest sense, something that 
encompassed not just a rather full knowledge of Scripture itself but also a 
strong awareness of biblical and secular history and a firm understanding of 
methodology, particularly as found in his Adnotationes and De scripturis et scripto- 
ribus sacris (and as described in his Didascalicon 6:3), though not limited to these 
works alone. The second course was devoted to allegory, which, as expressed 
in De sacramentis (and described in Didascalicon 6:4), is nothing less than a full- 
fledged systematic theology, that is, a comprehensive and systematized body 
of thought that explains human existence from creation to the end of time in 
relation to the divine.^ 

Exegesis was familiar to all of the educated class from scriptural study. But 
never before, to the best of my knowledge, had it served as the basis of an 
overarching system of learning and knowledge. It seems to have been this rig- 
orously consistent use of a complete exegetical system of analysis as the basis 
of all his thought — in his teaching, in his writing, even in his image of The 
Mystic Ark — that accounts, at least in part, for Hugh’s phenomenal popular- 
ity. The fact that he was "almost alone”®’”? among his contemporaries in the 
importance he gave to history is not important in itself. What is important 
is the completeness and comprehensiveness that the historical level brings 
to the exegetical system that forms the basis of his intellectual position. And, 
as it applies to this position, the role of a full exegesis is fundamental to two 
distinct but, in Hugh’s view, intimately related propositions: a comprehensive 
methodology, with all that that implies intellectually, and a comprehensive 
worldview systematically based upon that methodology, with all that that 
implies ideologically. Together, these two propositions put forth a unified and 
comprehensive conception of the “Christian philosopher,” the spiritually ori- 
ented — and there was expected to be no other kind at this time — scholar. 
Accordingly, Hugh’s programmatic insistence on a complete exegetical sys- 
tem that fully included the historical and the structuring of his curriculum 
upon this methodological basis were openly polemical — in fact, this was no 
less so than his repeated middle-ground challenge of certain of the nontra- 
ditional positions of many of the most distinguished members of the “new 
theology,’ including Abelard, Bernard of Chartres, Thierry of Chartres, and 
William of Conches. 

Yet this was more than just academic politics or the assertion of middle- 
ground self-identity. As long as Hugh was Master of the School of Saint Victor, 
it is believed that not only was there an internal school dedicated to the canons 
of Saint Victor but there was also an external school serving the independent 
students of Paris.°* The significance of this external school to Hugh’s position 
(and reputation) can hardly be overemphasized. For his classes are believed to 
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have attracted more students than those of perhaps any other master in Paris, 
particularly when Abelard was not in town, which was often.” Because of 
this, the external school of Saint Victor for years channeled the products of 
Hugh’ curriculum into the establishment of Europe to both Hugh’s and Saint 
Victor’s credit. These students included such accomplished and influential men 
as Laurence, Abbot of Westminster; Clarenbald, a Master of the School of Laon; 
Otto of Freising, uncle of Frederick Barbarossa, later Bishop of Freising, and 
one of the great historians of the time; very possibly Peter Lombard, the great 
scholastic theologian, Master of the cathedral school of Paris, and Bishop of 
Paris; and perhaps even John of Salisbury, papal courtier, humanist, historian, 
and later Bishop of Chartres; all of whom, along with countless others and 
to varying degrees, carried this worldview and its inherent political position 
with them. 

Dominique Poirel thinks that there was no third course, no course on the 
third level of exegesis, tropology, because history and allegory involve learn- 
ing where tropology is fundamentally the practice of virtue, the practice of 
that which has already been learned.” And this may very well have been the 
case, in a curricular sense. But it does not mean that there was no discussion 
of tropology as either a methodological or a spiritual vehicle in Hugh’s cur- 
riculum. In fact, it would have been very odd if he had not done this since, 
in his system, tropology is the natural culmination of the first two levels, 
the final stage and logical outcome of scriptural study, and, seemingly, of his 
curriculum. 

A comparison of Hugh’s curriculum and The Mystic Ark indicates that, in 
one way or another, the Ark lectures address not just the content but even the 
structure of the curriculum. As explicitly stated by Hugh and fully worked out 
in this study, the first of the four Arks of The Mystic Ark is the Ark according 
to the letter or the historical Ark, a part of the Ark lectures that embodies the 
methodological principles of De scripturis et scriptoribus sacris and that exempli- 
fies the Ark of Noah “literally,” precisely as found in his Adnotationes.” The 
second Ark is the Ark according to simple allegory, which visually presents the 
structure and content of De sacramentis to an amazing degree. The third is the 
Ark according to anagogical allegory, a specific exegetical category of Hugh’s, 
also with an inherent relation to his thought as expressed in De sacramentis. The 
fourth Ark, the Ark according to tropology, is the spiritual culmination of all 
these, and was the “conclusion,” in a manner of speaking, to the Ark lectures; 
the pursuit of the virtues is for the advanced, not for beginners, according to 
Hugh, and this Ark particularly deals with the virtues.” Since it is certain that 
the Ark lectures were a highly successful part of Hugh’s teaching, since they 
closely follow the structure of his two-course curriculum to the degree that 
the curriculum is understood, and since they contain a distinct and important 
section on tropology in logical sequence with the other levels of exegesis, it 
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would not be surprising if he concluded his regular curriculum with a discus- 
sion of tropology in a way similar to that found in the fourth Ark, although 
the exact relation of the Ark lectures to Hugh’s regular curriculum remains 
unknown.” What is known, however, is that the image of The Mystic Ark is a 
strikingly comprehensive visualization of Hugh’s body of thought, conceived 
of as a pedagogical work of art for the purposes of group discussion, as this 
study will show. 

And so the image of The Mystic Ark was one way in which Hugh responded 
to the challenges of the “new theology” — a very effective way, as its great 
success indicates. To the same degree that his courses and writings address the 
issues and needs of the time, so the image of the Ark addresses these same issues 
and needs, as we will see. And, to the same degree, it provided a comprehen- 
sive worldview for the middle ground, one that was based on the traditional 
principles of the “old theology” while at the same time integrating much of 
the learning, methodology, and visual culture of the “new.” 


The Format of the Ark Lectures as a Response to the “New 
Theology.” In The Moral Ark, Hugh leaves a literary trace of the way in which 
he might have introduced the image of The Mystic Ark on that first day of the 
original Ark lectures: 


The exemplar of this spiritual building that I am going to present to you 
is the Ark of Noah, which you will see with your eyes exteriorly so that 
interiorly your soul may be made in its likeness. You will see there certain 
colors, forms, and figures that may please the sense of sight. You should 
know, however, that the reason these have been put there is so that you 
may learn from them the wisdom, discipline, and especially the virtue 
that ought to adorn your soul. 

And because this Ark signifies the Church and the Church is the body 
of Christ, in order to make the exemplar clearer to you I have depicted 
the whole person of Christ — that is, the head with the members — in 
visible form so that, when you have seen the whole, you should be able 
to understand more easily what is to be said afterwards concerning the 
parts. 

I would like to depict this person to you in the way that Isaiah testified 
he saw him. And so I will put his [Isaiah’s] words before you, and take 
from them the point I want to make to you.” 


He then goes on to discuss the image of Christ explicitly according to the 
historical, allegorical, and tropological levels of exegesis.” Earlier, he mentions 
how the charge of the Ark lectures arose in discussion with the brethren (in 
conventu fratrum, in qua collatione) and that his response to the charge was made 
“on authority as well as on reason?" Clearly, Hugh was intent on portray- 
ing The Mystic Ark as more than just a pedagogical image — or even more 
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than a spiritual vehicle. Clearly, he saw it as a weapon on the front line of the 
culture wars. 

To begin with, The Mystic Ark was meant to have a provocative aspect within 
the context of School culture. For example, Hugh gives immediate promi- 
nence to the fact that the lectures are premised upon the traditional spiritual 
metaphor of a building — in this case, the Ark — a fact that, given the emphasis 
on the novel among some of the members of the “new theology,’ must have 
been quite striking, especially when coming from such a major scholar as 
Hugh.” Similarly, his use of all three levels of exegesis is meant as an overtly 
challenging statement of methodology, as described previously. This polemical 
stance even permeates his description of the pedagogical context of the lec- 
tures, most notably in his characterization of them as having arisen spontane- 
ously in conventu and in qua collatione. Hugh is not actually offering local color 
here. Rather, he is referring to the origin of the lectures in the hora locutionis, 
a period of discussion held between the offices of none and vespers in the 
cloister, sometimes also called by the generic term collatio. While the study 
groups, as we might call them today, of the hora locutionis could differ in type, 
the point is that they were essentially a variation on the venerable monastic 
collatio, in which the goal is spiritual edification rather than education per se, 
often but not always on the basis of an explication of a passage from Scripture, 
with argument and raised voices being specifically forbidden at Saint Victor.” 
Continuing and developing this theme, Hugh consciously evokes the atmo- 
sphere of a collatio throughout The Moral Ark through his language, through 
the structure of the text, and through a pattern of distinctly sermonizing pas- 
sages.*° In all this, he presents an intellectual context that is in direct opposition 
to the increasingly popular School practices of quaestio and disputatio, in which 
different positions might be argued back and forth, no doubt vehemently at 
ümes." 

With these aggressive, more contemporary teaching methods that were 
particularly associated with the “new theology,” participants might even chal- 
lenge the views of the Fathers on the basis of nothing more than their own 
claim to logic (as Abelard did). This is why Hugh insists that his response 
is based “on authority as well as on reason.” His is a middle-ground posi- 
tion, both respecting the authority of the Fathers and accepting, within cer- 
tain limits, the new emphasis on logic or reason. This is the meaning of his 
statement, 


I will put his [Isaiah’s] words before you, and take from them the point 
I want to make to you. 


That is, despite the traditional format, the Ark lectures promised something 
new, not just another recycling ofthe ancient Fathers as was so common in the 
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exegetical literature, but something of this as well as an integrated contempo- 
rary reading by Hugh — as he himself draws attention to in the very beginning 
of The Moral Ark: 


I knew that some of them [certain points that pleased the brethren] were 
previously unheard of in this context and were, so to speak, all the better 
received because of it.” 


This is something he drives home even more forcefully in reference to the 
way in which he intends to use the imagery itself in the lectures when he 
writes, 


anything else that is spoken of here in a way inconsistent [with the text of 
Isaiah] should be related not to the prophecy but to the picture." 


He thus makes it plain that, granted his respect for authority, he is not strictly 
bound to the Fathers or, for that matter, to traditional pedagogical practice, 
even though he may make an issue of using the image of Christ “in the way 
that Isaiah testified he saw him” as a starting point in his discussion of this 
building or Ark. And so, despite the fact that Hugh seems to go out of his 
way to present a seemingly traditional format to the Ark lectures, his is a cre- 
ative, progressive, and, ultimately, demanding approach to learning, one that is 
designed to capture the imaginations of his audience while at the same time 
remaining intellectually middle-ground. 

Finally, although the evidence indicates that the Ark lectures were originally 
worked up for the “brethren,” or internal school, the fact that they so closely 
follow Hugh’s curriculum suggests that they were, in all likelihood, also given 
to students of the external school. I say this because the material of the second 
course is known to have been given to the external school when Laurence of 
Westminster was there, precisely the time of the Ark lectures. Furthermore, 
the writing of The Moral Ark and of the reportatio of The Mystic Ark — both 
of which were essentially for use outside of Saint Victor — so soon after the 
lectures confirms such a view, as does the great popularity of these two texts 
throughout the ecclesiastical and academic worlds. For, despite the fact that a 
very small part of the schematic structure of The Mystic Ark specifically relates 
to the De institutione novitiorum, an instruction manual by Hugh for Victorine 
novices, the Ark had a broad applicability and interest to those of elite educa- 
tion everywhere in the twelfth century and later. But whether or not Hugh 
had, from the very beginning, conceived of The Mystic Ark for such a wide 
public, there is one fundamental aspect of it that must certainly have both 
attracted attention to the Ark in the immediate sense and made it very appeal- 
ing on a general level, and that is the fact that he had envisaged this great intel- 
lectual endeavor — not so different from his other intellectual endeavors — as a 
work of art. 
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The Mystic Ark as a Work of Art. Hugh did not have to respond to the 
charge of the Ark lectures with a work of art, but he did. In his introduction 
of the image of the Ark to the imaginary collatio of his Moral Ark readers, he 
writes: 


You will see there certain colors, forms, and figures that may please the 
sense of sight." 


Colors, forms, and figures that may please the sense of sight — from the first 
mention of the image, Hugh impresses upon his readers that the focal point 
of the Ark lectures is a proper work of art in the same way that the original 
members of the collatio would have been struck by the same thing upon seeing 
the original painting. He makes it clear that, although made up of formae and 
figurae, the image of The Mystic Ark is not itself a forma or figura in the sense of 
being a diagram ofthe type commonly used in advanced learning, including in 
classroom instruction. Rather, it is a pictura, a painting, as he says slightly later, 
complete with icons (iconias), personifications, and hundreds of figures of both 


traditional and original conception. ^ 


That is, while in some ways following 
in the centuries-old tradition of classroom teaching devices — incorporating 
cosmic, macro/microcosmic, zodiacal, month, and wind schemata, as well as a 
world map and genealogical and historical tables, all things Hugh’s audience 
would have been very familiar with — The Mystic Ark also functioned as a work 
of visual art. 

At the same time, the original painting of The Mystic Ark had a probable 
height of around 12 by 15 feet (my construction is 3.632 meters high by 4.623 
meters; 11 feet 11 inches by 15 feet 2 inches) (cf. Fig. 1, Fig. 37, Fig. 38). This 
size was the result of a number of different factors discussed more fully further 
on." For now, let me mention only that of the visual dominance of the Lord 
and seraphim of Isaiah5 vision, through which Hugh essentially applies a con- 
temporary mode of monumental art to his pedagogical endeavor. In this way, 
he *monumentalizes" his subject — which did not need to be monumental- 
ized — in part so that a desired level of gravitas might be brought to the image, 
a gravitas very suitable to his ultimate purpose of conveying a comprehensive 
worldview. 

Hugh’s decision to use a monumental work of art in a prestigious school 
at a cutting-edge house of canons regular in Paris in the early twelfth cen- 
tury could not have been any simpler than his decision to give the highly 
creative Ark lectures the veneer of a traditional exegetically based collatio. The 
Ark lectures were given during the very years of the appearance of Bernard 
of Clairvaux’s controversial Apologia, the most articulate — and damning — 
criticism of the use of art by monks in the history of the West before the 
Reformation." Hugh was not insulated from this challenge since canons 
regular were understood as part of the same culture of the regular life as 
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monks at this time, and it was becoming fashionable in some circles of even 
mainstream monasticism to accept the radical Cistercian position and reject 
certain uses of art within the monastery.'? Furthermore, on a more immedi- 
ate level, Hugh’s house, Saint Victor, was allied with Bernard in the reform 
clan of northern France, and Hugh was in personal contact with Bernard, 
carrying on public correspondence with him against the theological views of 
an unnamed person, generally accepted as Abelard, both at the same time as 
the Ark lectures and in a way that manifests itself prominently in the image 
of the Ark itself (in the plank system; Color Fig. 7).°° 

Presenting a traditional position but with a new force of conviction, 
Bernard charged that, while art might be acceptable for the layperson, it acted 
as a spiritual distraction to the monk or canon regular, inhibiting spiritual 
advancement through its materiality.” Hugh is perfectly aware of both the 
controversy raging over art and its venerable theoretical basis. This is, in fact, 
why he makes a point of warning his audience of the potential for distrac- 
tion inherent in the beauty of his image. In doing so, however, he also asserts 
his own position, also traditional, and one not greatly out of agreement with 
Bernard’s but with this crucial difference: that the use of this particular type of 
work of art is acceptable as long as the audience — which is understood to be 
canonial and monastic — consciously accepts its primary function to be that 
of spiritual exercise and not visual pleasure. Or, as he says when he introduces 
his image: 


The exemplar of this spiritual building that I am going to present to you 
is the Ark of Noah, which you will see with your eyes exteriorly so that 
interiorly your soul may be made in its likeness. You will see there certain 
colors, forms, and figures that may please the sense of sight. You should 
know, however, that the reason these have been put there is so that you 
may learn from them the wisdom, discipline, and especially the virtue 
that ought to adorn your soul.” 


Thus, Hugh sees the same potential spiritual threat at operation in the work 
of art that Bernard sees, but Hugh's view is tempered with a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of human nature. As put by Hugh, with the Fall, 
humankind became spiritually blind, unable to see its creator through the 
spiritual vision it had once inherently possessed (explicitly present in the 
image of the Ark as blindness of ignorance; Fig. 30).? One consequence of 
this spiritual blindness is that humankind must use the visible in its quest for 
the invisible. He admits that this use of images (especially mental images 
but also physical) clouds the understanding, causing the soul to “degener- 
ate" from the “intellectible” to the “intelligible.” (The intellectible is a state 
of pure and certain knowledge of God, Ideas, and so on, without the aid of 
the senses. The intelligible is the same as the imaginatio, the “imagination,” 
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made up from the “sensory memory” of imagines, “images” or the visible, 
none of which is trustworthy because of its source in the senses, which are 
not certain in their conveyance of knowledge.®) But, at the same time, these 
imaginationes can either be clung to negatively, as with those who love this 
world, or they can be purified and so lead to knowledge, at which point 
they may be cast off in an upward movement toward God by those who 
have forgotten the world, it being up to the individual to use such images 
properly.” It is this potential for spiritual ascent that causes Hugh to describe 
the image of the Ark not just as a pictura but also, and more significantly, as 
an exemplar." He uses this word in different ways but, as found here, it refers 
to the function of The Mystic Ark as a model both in the sense of a repre- 
sentation of something else (the Ark of the Flood, the cosmos, the history of 
salvation, the building that one constructs in one’s soul, a pattern of living) 
and in the meaning of something to be imitated (the model or exemplar of 
Christ, the Word, the incarnate wisdom of God’). The subject of The Mystic 
Ark and the theme of the exemplar is, however, more complex than this, and 
will be taken up more fully later. For now, it is enough to say that Hugh was 
both willing to use a monumental work of pedagogical art in his teaching in 
contrast to the fashionably radical position of Bernard and eager to employ 
the three exegetical senses of Scripture in a reading of this image based on 
"authority as well as on reason" in order to construct a worldview tailored 
for the educated elite that demonstrates how humankind became alienated 
from its creator and how it may return. 
And this leads us to the sources of The Mystic Ark. 


The General Sources of The Mystic Ark. With an image as complex as 
The Mystic Ark, one has to be careful not to stray too far from the thought of 
its author, Hugh, when trying to come to terms with the question of sources 
as part of the origin and content of the image. For the issue is not what 
ancient or medieval source might explain one or another of the components 
of the image — the Ark of the Flood, the Lamb of God, the quaternary har- 
mony, the souls in the bosom of Abraham — but how, rather, Hugh himself 
uses these often widely recognized elements in a new way to bring about 
the complex meaning of The Mystic Ark and, in so doing, sometimes gives a 
new understanding to these same components. Still, the evocative account 
of the moment of conception of the Ark as well as the near hubris of its 
scope compel at least a glance at Hugh’s basic starting point in the Fathers 
and “philosophers” in order to better understand how this astonishing image 
came about. 

The charge of the Ark lectures as described in The Moral Ark was to provide 
an analysis of what the brethren saw as the fundamental weakness of fallen 
human nature and to suggest a means for addressing it. Hugh characterizes 
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this weakness — the inability of humankind to remain in the presence of 
God through contemplation, the essential theme of the Ark lectures — with 
the striking expression, "the restlessness of the human heart" (cordis inqui- 
etudine).? As more fully discussed later, Hugh turned to the famous restless 
heart (inquietum cor) of the beginning of Augustine Confessions for this 
memorable phrase, something he apparently wanted his audience (or at least 
the better-read part of it) to understand.'^? In this archaeology ofthe written 
word, if we dig further, we see that, in his Confessions, after several passages 
that resonate with The Moral Ark and other of Hugh’s writings, Augustine 
asks how this restless heart can find its rest, and replies to himself that the 
house of his soul (domus animae) to which God will come is too small, and 
that it must be “enlarged” (dilatetur).'^' It seems to be no accident that it is 
this same image of the house of God (domus Dei) that Hugh then introduces 
into his discussion in The Moral Ark, soon to be broken down into the triad 
of the house of the world, the house of the Church, and the house of the 
soul (domus Dei ... anima). It is this basic image of the house of God in 
which the soul finds rest — and whose enlargement (dilata, dilatando, dilatus) 
he later calls for'?? — that becomes the primary rhetorical vehicle for the Ark 
lectures. However, while he continues to use this metaphor of the house 
of God, he gradually comes to use the term “Ark,” typically in a more or 
less interchangeable sense. '^* Yet, even as the device of the Ark opens up a 
wealth of rhetorical potential and becomes the dominant metaphor, this 
structure — even when explicitly the Ark — remains the house of God until 
the very end of The Moral Ark, literally to the last sentence, just as it does in 
the text of The Mystic Ark. 

It is impossible to say exactly why Hugh initially chose to take up the 
metaphor of the Ark as the vehicle for his great system of thought in the first 
place, other than that its form and exegetical tradition lend themselves so 
well to his goals. But what can be said is that these goals involve more than 
simply an analysis of and cure for the restless heart. Part of the greatness of 
The Mystic Ark lies in his integration of the microcosm of the restless heart 
within the macrocosm of the history of salvation — that is, the provision of 
a comprehensive worldview tailored for contemporary School culture. At 
the same time, Hugh had an unusually strong commitment to a complete 
exegetical methodology as the basis for learning in that same School culture. 
In this, the figure of the Ark offered an incomparable subject for interpreta- 
tion with its three stages, four sides, beams, central cubit, particular propor- 
tions, flood, image of Noah, life-saving role for humankind, and previous 
exegetical readings. '^* 

Of these previous exegetical readings, two stand out. The first is the 
commentary by Origen in his homilies on Genesis in which he speaks of 
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“building an Ark” within one’s heart, a text to which Hugh openly refers 
in The Moral Ark and upon which he bases a number of different ideas that 
appear throughout The Mystic Ark, for example, the books of the Bible of 
the two ascents of the cold (Fig. 31, CE, CW; Color Fig. 13, Color Fig. 21).'°” 
Presenting a reading of the Ark based on all three levels of exegesis, its par- 
ticular passage on the decks of the Ark was important enough to eventually 
filter into the Glossa ordinaria. The second significant previous exegetical 
precedent is Augustine's widely read interpretation in the City of God, the 
most important patristic articulation of the Christian worldview ever writ- 
ten in the Latin West. It is a worldview, however, whose reading of the Ark, 
though more influential than Origen’s, is exegetically "incomplete" Mid- 
twelfth-century copies of both works from the library of Saint Victor still 
exist. '^? 

In the City of God, Augustine writes the following about his own exegetical 
interpretation of the Ark of the Flood, especially as worked out in his earlier 
Contra Faustum, virtually challenging some future reader with “the right stuff" 
to reinterpret the Ark: 


Certainly, it may be that someone else can explain these things better 
than I — or anyone better than another person. But this can only be 
as long as everything that is said is related to this city about which we 
have been speaking, the city of God, which is on pilgrimage in this 
wretched world as if in the Flood. This must be referred to unless this 
person wishes to stray wildly from the sense of the one who wrote 
these things. For example, someone might object to what was written 
[in his own Contra Faustum] regarding the passage, “You will make it 
with lower, second, and third stages.” ... There may be other, better 
explanations, to be made — as long as they are in agreement with the 
faith of this city." 


Augustine goes on in the very short space of this passage and the even shorter 
one in Contra Faustum to refer to so many ideas and images found in The Mystic 
Ark as to make certain the connection between Augustine’s virtual challenge 
to reinterpret the Ark and Hugh’s major effort at doing so in the Mystic Ark 
lectures. Among these ideas and images are that the Ark is a symbol of the city 
of God and of the Church throughout time, afloat on the Flood, which is the 
world; that all peoples are contained in the Ark; that the clean and unclean 
animals are part of the Church; that the proportions of the Ark represent the 
physical body of Christ; that the height of the Ark refers to Christ; that the 
wooden structure of the Ark should be understood as the Cross; that it is 
through the door in the side that one enters the Church; that Christ has never 
ceased to be preached throughout the six ages of the world; that the citizens 
of the city of God will become equal to the angels; and that the central cubit 
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is to be interpreted as the body of Christ gathered into a unity and raised to 
perfection." 

But the most important impetus from Augustine for both the concep- 
tion and the construction of The Mystic Ark comes from his closing remarks, 
quoted here, which constitute a virtual challenge to rethink his own, earlier 
interpretation of the different decks (or stages) of the Ark. In the City of God, 
Augustine repeats his previous explanations from Contra Faustum ofa textu- 
ally confusing passage from the Bible describing the Ark, inferiora bicamerata 
et tricamerata facies eam (Genesis 6:16, Old Latin). Dissatisfied with his own 
explanation of this unclear verse, he urges that someone else conceive a 
better reading, provided only that it is in keeping with what he sees as the 
original intent of the author, which is reference to the city of God on earth. 
(Origen also challenged some new scholar to go further; but while there is 
a fundamental relation between Augustine's thought and The Mystic Ark, the 
connection between that of Origen and the Ark is only sporadic.'*) Then, 
as if to encourage some future exegete, Augustine gives a new interpretation 
of his own in which he sees the three stages as referring to faith, hope, and 
charity; or, alternatively, to the parable of the sower from the Gospels with 
its harvests of thirty-, sixty-, and a hundredfold that allude to the states of 
married chastity, chaste widowhood, and virginity (Matthew 13:1—23, etc.). 
It is no accident that both of these themes appear in The Mystic Ark, that 
Augustine’s insistence that all interpretations of the Ark refer to the city 
of God is something that is essential to Hugh’s conception, or that Hugh 
inserts a substantial passage from this chapter of the City of God into The 
Moral Ark (without attribution). Although the image of The Mystic Ark is 
not an “illustration” of the City of God, Hugh — who often freely borrowed 
from Augustine's — clearly did take up Augustine’s challenge, incorporating 
Augustine’s basic argument thoroughly into his own, while offering a new, 
complex interpretation of the different stages of the Ark, the single most 
important element in both the conception and the structure of The Mystic 
Ark. In this, Hugh followed not only “authority as well as reason” but could 
claim as the impetus for the core of his visual argument — and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the entire argument — no less than an invitation from the great 
Augustine himself." 

The secular sources — primarily visual now — are no less significant and 
were probably even more apparent to Hugh’s contemporaries. For The Mystic 
Ark contains perhaps the most fully developed neoplatonic macro/micro- 
cosm to come down to us (Fig. 12, Fig. 39), a large-scale world map in the 
most advanced cartographic form (Fig. 6), and even a component addressing 
the prestigious "virtue theory" of the Classical authors (Fig. 34). Because the 
Mystic Ark lectures were visually conceived of as an insertion of the con- 
tent of the lectures into such visual devices that form the basic structure of 
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Top: East/ Childhood/ Air/Spring 
Right: South/ Adolescence/Fire/Summer 
Bottom: West/ Middle age/Earth/ Autumn 
Left: North/Old age/Water/Winter 


39. The Mystic Ark, diagram. Quaternary harmony. Source: Clement/Bozhilov/Rudolph. 


the image, a large part of the lectures and image are virtually inseparable, 
even interdependent. At first glance, the visual prominence alone of these 
originally secular components, especially the framework of the neoplatonic 
macro/microcosm, so emblematic of the “new theology,’ must have been 
striking to the original audience, given Hugh’s explicit middle-ground posi- 
tion in the academic politics of the time. But, on closer inspection — that is, 
throughout the course of the Ark lectures — things would have looked quite 
different, as we will see. 
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In this process of creating the image of The Mystic Ark, both the idea and the 
image of the Ark are so fundamentally dependent on preexisting iconographic 
forms and schemata that it is inconceivable that the visual image was not a sig- 
nificant part of the process of creating the conceptual image. This is important 
because it means that these influential lectures were conceived of with imagery 
as an integral part not only of their presentation but also of their conception. 
Far from rejecting the use of art in the context of advanced spiritual learning — 
or even spiritual advancement — Hugh made it the foundation of his most 
imaginative work. Or at least it seems to be his most imaginative work, for it 
is not often that we are given such a direct look into a twelfth-century class, 
and we can only imagine what those lectures of Hugh’s were like for which 
no record has been left behind. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


If Abelard was said by some to be “the Socrates of the Gauls, the great Plato 
of the West, our Aristotle" Hugh was considered by others to be “a sec- 
ond Augustine.” The difference between these characterizations of the two 
leading scholars of twelfth-century Paris relates strongly to the polemical 
aspect behind Hugh’s response to the charge of the Ark lectures. Evoking 
a collatio context, founded on the traditional theme of building the house 
of God, claiming both “authority as well as reason" in its conception, The 
Mystic Ark provided Hugh with a brilliant opportunity to respond not just 
to the original members of the collatio but to the “new theology" as well. 
Unambiguously the result of both challenges, The Mystic Ark is an undertak- 
ing of great originality by twelfth-century standards: a unique body of lec- 
tures as initially presented; a unique text in The Moral Ark, which came out 
of those lectures; and a unique “course” for others outside of Saint Victor to 
engage in, however informally, through the medium of the reportatio, which 
was unique, too. 

Central to this endeavor was the image of The Mystic Ark, also unique, which 
the reportatio describes. But how, exactly, did Hugh visualize the complex argu- 
ments that he wanted to convey through this image? How did he use imag- 
ery to put together the construct of The Mystic Ark, a painting of summa-like 
conception and breadth? To what degree would this imagery be dependent 
upon past iconography for its ends, to what extent would it be new? How, 
precisely, did the four Arks manifest themselves in this image, what was their 
relation to one another compositionally, and how did the users of The Mystic 
Ark negotiate them visually? How did the various levels of exegesis interact 
within the same image? What role did the underlying structure of School sche- 
mata play in creating an entirely new level of complex visual communication? 
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Was this merely a straightforward borrowing of a structural system, or did 
it involve a more sophisticated level of visually constructed meaning? What 
effect would this unprecedented multiplication and systematization of imag- 
ery — of visual knowledge — have on the visual culture, particularly the public 
art, of the time? 

But these are all concerns of the modern art historian. To Hugh, an artist in 
the monastic tradition, what primarily mattered was the effect that this image 
would have on its users. That the eftect of the image was, in fact, central to his 
conception of it is only too clear from the fact that it is with this very subject 
that he introduces the image to his “collatio” readers: 


You should know that the reason these [colors, forms, and figures] have 


been put there is so that you may learn from them the wisdom, discipline, 


and especially the virtue that ought to adorn your soul,’ 


And it is with this subject that he concludes his discussion of the image: 


This [the Ark] we have painted externally in order that you may learn 
from without what you ought to do within so that, when you have 
reproduced a form of this exemplar in your heart, you may rejoice that 
the house of God has been built within you."” 


But, granted Hugh’s attitude toward the image of The Mystic Ark, was such 
an image actually necessary or even customary in any way in the School 
culture of the early twelfth century? Most definitely not. The reason for 
being for the image of The Mystic Ark involved more than providing an 
answer to “the restlessness of the human heart” or offering a worldview to 
the middle-ground canon struggling to affirm his self-identity in the pro- 
gressive atmosphere of elite learning, both of which, after all, could easily 
be presented in more traditional ways. Hugh knew that the unusual attracts 
more attention, and that what is difficult to attain is sought with all the more 
desire." "The pipe organ of the Holy Spirit,” as Jacques de Vitry called him 
around a century later, also knew that “the soul is fed on thought.” ™™ And in 
the great fugue that is The Mystic Ark, its astonishingly complex interlocking 
interpretive system provided a subject of thought unprecedented not just 
in its message per se but in the fact that it is conveyed visually: while most 
lectures were conveyed purely verbally and some with the help of diagrams, 
the primary vehicle for this lecture was a work of art. It seems to be no acci- 
dent that The Mystic Ark was created at a time when the visual was becoming 
an ever more dominant aspect of public communication, whatever Bernard 
of Clairvaux said or did. For Hugh knew that "the signification of things 
[in this case, things and events from the history of salvation as expressed in 
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Scripture] has many more levels of meaning than that of words.” ™? Given 
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that Hugh agreed with the traditional position that saw even words as lim- 
iting spiritual understanding, his decision to make an image central to the 
highly ambitious project of The Mystic Ark was clearly not based upon a 
simple or straightforward use of art — or diagrams, for that matter — as might 
appear at first glance." 


TWO 


THE IMAGE OF THE MYSTIC ARK 


INTRODUCTION 


In an important revision of his Didascalicon, which was written just before 1125, 
a revision that deals with certain issues of creation and that is intimately related 
to the artistic processes and theological concepts inherent in the image of The 
Mystic Ark, Hugh of Saint Victor describes how 


aman, when he has conceived of something in his mind, depicts his exem- 
plar [exemplum, used here in the sense of a model of some sort] externally 
so that what had occurred to him alone might also be shown to others, 
and, after that, for even greater clarity, he expresses in words how that 
which was put forth in the exemplar harmonizes with his idea." 


It seems to be no coincidence that this is precisely what Hugh himself was 
doing at that very time in regard to his extended concept of The Mystic Ark. 
Conceived in response to a collatio discussion, depicted externally in painted 
form, expressed in words in a series of brilliant lectures, and concluded with a 
partial written record by Hugh in The Moral Ark, the idea behind the “exem- 
plar" (the exact word used to describe the image in the reportatio)* of The 
Mystic Ark was in considered response to the current controversy over creation 
and other issues. 

As previously mentioned, a controversy had arisen within intellectual circles 
in the early twelfth century over how to understand creation.’ Should physical 
creation be understood — and so taught to the hordes of new students flocking 
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to the great schools — in the manner defended by the “old theology,’ which 
saw creation primarily in terms ofa straightforward reading of the hexameron 
of Genesis and little more than the first act in the history of salvation? Or 
should it be understood (and taught) as conceived of by the critical scholars 
of the “new theology,’ which (according to the “old theology,” at least) placed 
logic before faith in its platonically based study of creation for its own sake, an 
inquiry seen by the “old theology” as a “desacralization’’* of creation and of 
the cosmos that ignored the history of salvation and that introduced secular, 
especially pagan, thought into the word of God? 

In fact, at this particular moment, around 1125 to 1130, circumstances were 
such that neither of these positions could establish itself as overwhelmingly 
persuasive enough — whether through the spiritual authority of traditional 
Christian culture or through the intellectual content and prestige of Classical 
learning — to attract the unquestioned loyalty of the greater body of educated 
opinion that existed in between the polar extremes: the early-twelfth-century 
ecclesiastical public, whose opinions would define the state of the question in 
however transitory a way. In this period of both pronounced traditional spir- 
ituality and fundamental intellectual change, the most compelling argument 
concerning creation would be one that employed the most appealing concepts 
from both sides. Such a position, itself the result of a dialectical synthesis of 
the two extremes, would potentially have not only the ability to preserve the 
orthodox and experiential aspects of the “old theology” but also the power to 
appropriate the intellectual basis and prestige of the “new.” Such a position was 
a middle-ground position, that of the Victorines, in general, and of Hugh and 
the concept of The Mystic Ark, in particular. 

Creation, however, as important as it was in its own right, was also a sig- 
nificant factor within another, broader field of intellectual and, ultimately, 
ideological contention. As shown by Marcia Colish, the changing nature of 
advanced learning in the early twelfth century led to an atmosphere in which 
scholars felt compelled to construct courses of study for the education of pro- 
fessional theologians; that is, they had to systematize theology.^ Because of the 
formal nature of this endeavor, the determination of the precise topics of study 
required a comprehensiveness and coherency that had never really been nec- 
essary before, with the order of presentation of the individual topics being no 
less important. As might be expected, these topics, and the way in which they 
either were or were not integrated into a given author’s system of theology, 
varied significantly among the masters of the early-twelfth-century Schools. 

One of the leading issues in this regard was creation, the question being not 
just how creation itself should be approached but whether it even belonged in 
systematic theology at all.” Not insignificantly, it is creation that most clearly 
distinguishes Hugh’s middle-ground position from the “new theology” — 
and even from some who were not of the “new theology" In his systematic 
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theology, Hugh conceives of a sacralized account of creation as the essential 
starting point of his overarching theme of the history of salvation, the underly- 
ing principle of which is the restoration of fallen humankind to its creator." 
Because of this, all the issues that were of concern in the creation controversy, 
narrowly speaking, enter into the broader arena of systematic theology, along 
with a number of other points of controversy that had been forming within 
the Schools and that will be taken up here as opportunity allows. 

The written vehicle for this systematization of theology was the sentence 
collection, a “sentence,” in this case, being a concise, reasoned discourse on 
a given topic. The most important sentence collection before the famous 
Sententiarum libri quattor of Peter Lombard of around 1155-1158 was Hugh’s 
De sacramentis, completed perhaps as early as 1135, but already presented in 
an early oral form at the time of the Mystic Ark lectures, as we know from a 
reportatio made by one of Hugh’s students around 1127, as mentioned earlier.? 
More influential as a work of systematic theology than comparable writings 
by Abelard, Gilbert de la Porrée, or their followers, Hugh’s treatise owed its 
success not only to its greater comprehensiveness (the multiplication of topics, 
proceeding from the beginning of time to its end) but also to the coherency 
of their systematization.'? And the concept that underlies both this multipli- 
cation and systematization is Hugh’s theory of the works of creation and of 
restoration. 

According to Hugh, "everything that has ever been done" is included in 
two “works,” the works of creation (opus conditionis) and the works of restora- 
tion (opus restaurationis)."' The works of creation consist of the world with all 
its "elements" as manifested during the six days of the creation of the world, 
works that were created ex nihilo. The works of restoration comprise the 
Incarnation of the Word with all its “sacraments” as manifested during the six 
ages of the history of salvation (the six ages that constitute human history from 
Adam to the end of time), works that will restore humankind to its creator and 
that should be considered in regard to place, time, and dignity. Both works are 
necessary to faith, which consists primarily of belief in two things: the creator 
and the savior, through whom humankind is created and restored, and who are 
one, as indicated in the correspondence between the six days and the six ages." 
Thus, although the works of restoration are the subject matter of all Scripture 
and are of much greater dignity than the works of creation, the restoration of 
humankind cannot be shown without first showing its Fall, including the con- 
text of that Fall, the works of creation, with which Scripture itself begins for 
the same reason." (The reportatio of The Mystic Ark begins with the works of 
restoration, rather than of creation, for technical reasons.) ^ 

As well as being the subject matter of all Scripture, the works of creation 
and of restoration are the subject matter of The Mystic Ark, whose two main 
components — the cosmos and the Ark proper — represent these two works, 
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respectively. In the important conclusion to The Moral Ark, Hugh draws atten- 
tion to this astonishing breadth of The Mystic Ark: 


What, therefore, is this Ark like? Do you want to know what it is like? 
Bear with me so that I may tell you a few things out of many. This Ark is 
like a storehouse packed with all different kinds of delights. You will look 
for nothing in it that you will not find, and when you find one thing, you 
will see many more revealed to you." 


Thus, in its own way, The Mystic Ark should be understood as comprehensive, 
according to its author, Hugh. In this comprehensiveness, it is similar to Hugh’s 
De sacramentis, which he describes in his prologue to that book as a “summa 
of all things [pertaining to a knowledge of faith], in one continuous work,’ 
and whose intent is to provide a conceptual structure for future scriptural and 
patristic study — both the scope and the conceptual structure being embodied 
in The Mystic Ark at a time when the De sacramentis was still in its formative 
stage. Although the sentence collection of De sacramentis is believed to have 
been the first treatise to be called a summa by it author, it is generally accepted 
that sentence collections should not be considered summae, but constitute a 
different, though related, genre." The comprehensiveness and the highly struc- 
tured form of both De sacramentis and The Mystic Ark, nevertheless, remain. 
Though certainly not a summa properly speaking, the image of The Mystic Ark 
is very much summa-like, although as a work of visual art rather than of litera- 
ture. Indeed, in the image of The Mystic Ark is depicted in one form or another 
all time, all space, all matter, all history, and all spiritual striving, as well as the 
correct (according to Hugh) basis and purpose of all of human knowledge — all 
directed toward the same end of a comprehensive worldview. 


Hugh’s Introduction to the Mystic Ark Lectures 


Alienation, Return, and the Majesty. Hugh’s lectures on The Mystic Ark 
probably began with an introduction similar in general form to the one he felt 
necessary to give in The Moral Ark, the latter being a written account of all or 
(more likely) part of the Ark of Wisdom portion of the Ark lectures." In the 
introduction to The Moral Ark, Hugh relates how the initial impetus to the Ark 
lectures arose during a collatio discussion in which the brethren asked him both 
to explain the source of the inability of the human heart or soul to remain in 
the presence of its creator through contemplation and to discuss the means 
needed to counter this weakness. Hugh, bound by the natural limits of an 
introduction, very briefly addresses both points. He describes how the incon- 
stancy (instabilitate) of the human heart is the direct result of the alienation 
of humankind from its creator that took place with the Fall and the resultant 
original sin. He states that the way to overcome this can only be its reverse: the 
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return of humankind (or the individual soul) to its creator. In order to work 
toward this, he suggests a process he describes as the building of a house, a 
dwelling place — an ark — in one’s soul for God to dwell in. 

Having set the scene and summarized the basic theme of the Ark lectures, 
Hugh then briefly introduces the painting of The Mystic Ark that, to one 
degree or another, is to provide a visual basis for the discussions.'? He does 
not, however, discuss the vast majority of the painting. There is no general 
description of the image, no discussion of its dynamics, no proper reference 
to any of its important components except for one. The beginning and end 
of every aspect of The Mystic Ark is God and, in this brief introduction to the 
image, this is precisely what Hugh sees fit to focus attention on: the Majesty, 
with his attendant seraphim (Fig. 10, nos. 1 and 3). He explicitly cites the bib- 
lical source for this image, Isaiah 6:1—3, and discusses most of it in sentence- 
by-sentence fashion, expounding upon the major iconographic elements of 
the throne (Fig. 10, no. 2), the seraphim, and, finally, the Majesty himself. 
Through this seemingly limited imagery, Hugh conjures up an astonishing 
range of subjects. 

Among other things, he states that the throne is indicative of the eternity 
and omnipotence of God, of God’s rule over all creation, and of his ordering 
and maintenance of that creation, which praises him in return, and which is 
beyond human understanding. He says that the two seraphim on either side 
of the Majesty signify the Old and the New Testaments, and the love of God 
that results from their study and from contemplation of the divine. He notes 
that the three pairs of wings of the seraphim represent the threefold exegesis 
that ought to be applied to this same study of Scripture, while their specific 
arrangement suggests the promise of the vision of God to come. The body of 
the Majesty, he believes, refers to the present age, including all that is within the 
ability of humankind to know in this life, and to the Church, which extends 
from the beginning of time to its end, and which is the Ark proper. And he 
asserts that the Majesty’s enclosing of “all things on either side" — an enclosing 
that he does not describe any further — shows that all things are under God's 
power, and that “no one is able to escape either his right hand for reward or 
his left for punishment" 

All of these points are more or less traditional, even if crafted to conform to 
Hugh5 theme of Christ as the creator and the savior, and to the related works 
of creation and of restoration. While some of them do touch upon contempo- 
rary polemical issues that are of concern to Hugh, their primary function is to 
provide a conceptual and even methodological basis to The Mystic Ark. That 
is, from Hugh’s point of view, they provide a conceptual and methodological 
basis to humankind’s fundamental understanding of its relation to the divine, 
the nature of God, and the means of coming to know him. As such, they are 
basic to every aspect of the Ark that will come after. 
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The Four Arks. What comes after is the main body of the Ark lectures, or, 
more precisely, Hugh’s first hint of the actual structure of the lectures, this 
series of discussions that, in both its direct address of issues of contemporary 
concern and in their dynamic integration into a full-scale work of art, so 
thrilled its contemporary audiences. At the end of his brief discussion of the 
body of the Majesty, which, as he says, is also the Ark, Hugh urges his listeners 
to enter the Ark so that they might be saved from the raging storms of this life, 
and then writes, 


But look! Even as we propose to speak about one Ark, our thoughts are 
so led through a succession of things that it now seems we have to speak 
not just of one but of four. 


Thus, the image of The Mystic Ark is to be understood as the depiction of 
four more or less distinct Arks — four more or less distinct subjects — through 
the primary visual vehicle of a single Ark. As if the challenge of elucidating 
this complex image were not demanding enough for the modern scholar, it is 
made still more difficult by the textual evidence, or, I should say, by the lack 
of it. For the student-made reportatio of The Mystic Ark does not even mention 
the fact that the image whose features it so laboriously details operates visually 
as four distinct Arks, and The Moral Ark is primarily a discussion of only one 
of these four. However, The Moral Ark does briefly mention the other three 
Arks in the process of presenting the context of the fourth, and, between The 
Moral Ark and the information given in the reportatio, at least a reasonable par- 
tial sense of the four Arks and how they relate to the image of The Mystic Ark 
can be constructed. 

As mentioned earlier, it seems certain that Augustine's City of God was the 
general source of the use of the Ark of the Flood as the iconographic core of 
The Mystic Ark, and that Origen's Homiliae in Genesim was influential as well.” 
Augustine had read Origen on the Ark, following him in some places while 
diverging in others. Hugh read them both, taking the same critical approach to 
both. Whereas the demands of contemporary polemics had caused Augustine 
to put great emphasis on the position that the biblical account of the Ark 
was neither entirely literal nor entirely allegorical, Origen's format had been 
more straightforwardly shaped by the triple exegetical method, offering lit- 
eral, allegorical, and tropological readings. While it is impossible to say exactly 
why Hugh chose the Ark of the Flood rather than some other image as the 
vehicle for his exposition, he employs the basic methodology that he himself 
recommends for the study of Scripture in so many of his writings, the three- 
fold exegetical method, the same methodology that appears so prominently in 
the wings of the seraphim just discussed.” Thus, since a full application of this 
method was seen by Hugh as a point of contention with his contemporaries,” 
the very form of this composition assumes a polemical stance. The result of 
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Hugh’s employment of this method in his effort to answer the brethren’s two 
questions is a thorough, original, and complex answer in the visual form of 
one Ark, but with the understanding that it exegetically represents four Arks: 
the literal or historical Ark of Noah, the allegorical Ark of the Church, the 
anagogically allegorical Ark of Wisdom, and the tropological Ark of Mother 
Grace.** Even so, Hugh notes that, ultimately, “there is, in a sense, only one Ark 
everywhere" 

However, in light of the evidence of the text of The Mystic Ark, the rest of 
The Moral Ark, and Hugh's Ark-related De vanitate mundi, it is quite clear that 
the limited range of discussion of the Arks of Noah, the Church, and Mother 
Grace as presented in The Moral Ark does not represent the full scope of the 
original Ark lectures. Instead, it seems that the majority of the introductory 
material of The Moral Ark has, quite naturally, been shaped by its function 
as part of the introduction to the subject of that book, which is the Ark of 
Wisdom, the ark that one builds in one’s soul. None of it properly summarizes 
either the painting or the other three Arks. 


The Order of the Ark Lectures. The reportatio of The Mystic Ark does 
not give a clear indication of the order in which the original lectures were 
conducted, such an order being important within the environment of the 
competitive, systematic theologies of which Hugh was a leading voice and The 
Mystic Ark a major and novel statement. The reportatio begins with the center 
point (Fig. 7, no. 1) because the center point is the logical place at which to 
begin the construction of the geometric structure of the image, not because it 
is the place to begin the lectures, however significant the center point is to the 
concept of The Mystic Ark.” An analysis of the imagery following the sequence 
of the reportatio, therefore, would be misleading in any attempt to understand 
the sequence of discourse of either the Ark lectures as a whole or of any of 
the four individual Arks. However, the evidence of the text of The Moral Ark as 
well as Hugh’s emphasis on the exegetical character of the Arks strongly sug- 
gest that the main body of the Ark lectures followed a sequence of discussion 
that was the same as the exegetically based order given in the passage on the 
four Arks in The Moral Ark: the Ark of Noah, the Ark of the Church, the Ark 
of Wisdom, and the Ark of Mother Grace. 

These Arks, however, were not simply taken up as a succession of unrelated 
topics. For, while the Ark of Noah deals with the literal question of the Ark 
to one degree or another, the other Arks address the two collatio questions of 
the brethren, with the Ark of the Church explaining the source of the incon- 
stancy of the human heart and the Arks of Wisdom and of Mother Grace 
showing the means to counter this. Furthermore, these Arks can only be fully 
understood as embedded within the larger framework of the image of The 
Mystic Ark — in fact, the essential framework in which The Mystic Ark has been 
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conceived — an image whose basic context is that of a macro/microcosm. 
Within this macro/microcosmic context, the Ark of the Church also corre- 
sponds to the macrocosmic return of humankind to God, while the Arks of 
Wisdom and of Mother Grace correspond to the microcosmic return of the 
individual. As such, there is an almost constant potential for the overlapping 
of one Ark with another, something that must have been a dynamic part of 
the oral discussions. 

Thus, true to his systematic approach to theology and to religious thought 
in general, Hugh responded to the two collatio questions of the brethren not 
simply as a spiritual advisor but as a scholar as well. The result was that the 
Mystic Ark lectures were not merely the straightforward answering of the two 
questions asked but a systematic application of the proper methodology to the 
problem at hand, an intellectual position that the very form of the lectures 
embodies. However, Hugh also responded as a middle-ground theologian 
concerned with the systemization of theology, positioning his response — 
nothing less than a worldview — profoundly within the context of the history 
of salvation and the controversy over creation, and grounding his in-depth 
analysis in scriptural study, the intellectual basis of his thinking in all of these 
areas. 


Finally, Hugh once said about a particular subject that “it is difficult to under- 
stand and even more difficult to explain" He could have said this about The 
Mystic Ark, with its four more or less distinct but related Arks. To attempt to 
give as full an explication of The Mystic Ark as the evidence will allow is a truly 
daunting task. Still, taking my cue from The Moral Ark, I will follow the basic 
order of the Ark of Noah, the Ark ofthe Church, the Ark of Wisdom, and the 
Ark of Mother Grace in my discussion of both the text and the painting of The 
Mystic Ark, with warning given that the content of all of these subjects overlaps 
by its very nature — a situation that would have been much more easily dealt 
with in an oral, weeks-long seminar situation like that at Saint Victor than in 
a written presentation. 


I. THE ARK OF NOAH: THE ARK ACCORDING TO THE LETTER 
AND THE POLITICS OF EXEGETICAL METHOD 


Introduction 


It is no accident that, of the four Arks, the Ark of Noah - the literal or his- 
torical understanding of the Ark — comes first. Hugh is not just blindly fol- 
lowing traditional exegetical order in this. Rather, this order is a fundamental 
projection of his systematic approach to scriptural study as well, and, given 
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the intellectual politics of the time, carries a very real polemical thrust. While 
Hugh never actually wrote the exact expression “history is the foundation,” 
historia fundamentum est, as is sometimes implied and even stated, he did often 
refer to history as the foundation of scriptural study, which he saw as the 
essential subject of all learning." In two of his most important pedagogical 
texts, the Didascalicon and De scripturis et scriptoribus sacris, he publicly mocks 
those scholars “who want to play the philosopher right away,’ who disdain 
learning the literal or historical basis before they begin expounding upon its 
more difficult, abstract aspects. Statements like these have caused Hugh’s 
exegetical position to be misunderstood in the recent past, with some mod- 
ern scholars seeing him as emphasizing the literal or historical at the expense 
of the other exegetical senses. However, the general consensus today is that, 
rather than actually privileging the literal or historical, Hugh was simply try- 
ing to bring all three exegetical senses back into balance within contemporary 
School culture.? 

At the same time, Hugh’s particular use of the literal or historical sense 
in the image of The Mystic Ark coincides with certain trends in twelfth- 
century exegetical studies. As noted by Gillian Evans, before the first half 
of the twelfth century, the first exegetical sense of Scripture had often been 
called the historical sense because it tells a story (historia). Around this time, 
though, a distinction began to be made between a literal expounding (lit- 
tera) of a passage from the Bible (for example, a literal understanding of the 
description of the structure of the Ark of the Flood as recounted in Genesis 
6:14—16) and a historical expounding (historia) of the same passage in the 
sense of history as we understand the word today (e.g., a literal understand- 
ing of the sequence of events of the narrative of the Ark of the Flood). As 
Evans points out, Hugh himself makes this distinction, if only inconsistently 
and not very forcefully. When Hugh speaks of the literal and the historical 
meanings of Scripture, he means them to be understood as under the same 
category of the first exegetical sense. And in the context of the Ark lectures, 
the literal expounding (littera) of the Ark of the Flood is taken up right 
where one might expect to find it, in the Ark of Noah, the Ark according 
to the letter. However, the historical expounding (historia) of both the Ark 
of the Flood and Scripture in general is found in the Ark of the Church, the 
Ark according to simple allegory, since it is most often sacred history or the 
sequence of events of Scripture that is the basis of the allegorical reading in 
the Ark lectures. 


Li. “Form and Size" 


In his brief presentation of the Ark of Noah — the Ark according to the let- 
ter — in the introduction to The Moral Ark, Hugh does not treat the historical 
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exegesis of the flood narrative in the sense just discussed, nor does he cover the 
literal exegesis of the description of the Ark fully (Genesis 6:5—9:29). Rather, 
generally speaking, he focuses only on those literal aspects that he feels per- 
tain most directly to the physical arrangement of the Ark (especially Genesis 
6:14—16, 6:19—7:3, 7:16, 8:6), this prototype that is to be built anew in the heart 
of the believer. In order to make this clear, in opening his discussion of the 
literal Ark, he writes: 


Those who want to search out more diligently the truth of that which is 
said concerning the Ark of Noah according to the letter ought to con- 
sider two things above all: the form and the size of the Ark.* 


In this ordering, Hugh is following Origen, who had earlier organized his 
study of the literal sense of the Ark according to the same two categories.” 
Hugh had need of a disciplined approach to the Ark according to the letter. 
For the subject is one upon which no less than both Origen and Augustine 
had stumbled; two of the greatest exegetes of Christian culture and the two 
main sources upon which Hugh based his own project of The Mystic Ark. 
Origen, the author of the Hexapla — a comparative edition of the Hebrew 
Old Testament in parallel text with a Greek transliteration and at least four 
different Greek translations, including the Septuagint — reads the passage on 
the internal and external form of the Ark in a way that would be inconsistent 
with much of Early Christian and medieval scholarship (as well as all mod- 
ern), in the end inviting some future reader to delve more deeply into the 
matter.*° And Augustine is so dissatisfied with his own interpretation of the 
same subject that he, too, encourages the reader to do better." Even Homer 
slips at times, as Horace said. But the source of the problem here was less the 
potential variety inherent in individual interpretation than a very pronounced 
lack of clarity in the Greek and Latin translations of the Hebrew of Genesis 
6:14—16, which describes the general arrangement of the Ark. Because of the 
ambiguity of the terminology, the crucial passages are impossible to trans- 
late into English from the Latin without consciously committing to one or 
another interpretation of the structure. So, instead of trying to clarify the issue 
for the reader this way, let me present the subject of the form of the Ark more 
or less chronologically. 

The Old Latin versions (those Latin translations of the Bible used before 
Jerome’sVulgate) of Genesis 6:14—16 vary but, in general, they render the Greek 
of the Septuagint translation of the crucial passages as nidos facies in arca ... et 
in cubitum consummabis eam a summo ... inferiora bicamerata et tricamerata facies, as 
found most notably in the Itala version. An only slightly different variant of the 
Itala appears in Origen’s Second Homily on Genesis, translated into Latin by 
Rufinus, where the significant passages from Genesis are given as nidos facies in 
arca ... et in cubitum consummabis eam in summo ... inferiora bicamerata et tricamerata 
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40. Three-dimensional reconstruction of the five-stage Ark of the Flood as conceived of by 
Origen. Source: Bahmer/Rudolph. 


superiora facies ea. The only significant difference from the Itala version as 
given here is the addition of the word superiora after tricamerata, a word whose 
equivalent is missing from the standard version of the Septuagint. In the Latin 
Second Homily on Genesis, Origen interprets inferiora bicamerata et tricamerata 
superiora as meaning that the internal arrangement of the Ark consisted of five 
decks, two lower and three upper (Fig. 40). He describes the word nidus, nest, 
as meaning a room, generally speaking, and later equates nidus with the word 
mansio, which he sees as meaning either a room or a dwelling place in the 
broader sense.*? 

As to the external form of the Ark, the Bible says very little: et in cubitum 
consummabis eam a summo (“and you will bring it to completion at the top in 
a [single] cubit”) in the Old Latin Itala. Origen understands the Ark as having 
a pyramidal form, one that gradually and consistently rose from the base to an 
apex with a horizontal surface of one cubit square, an overall form he finds 
perfectly suited to the challenges of the Flood.” 

The size of the Ark was an issue both in the Early Christian period and 
in the later Middle Ages, and for the same reason: concern with the histori- 
cal veracity of the biblical account. In the Early Christian period, the classic 
form of this questioning was that put forth by such opponents of mainstream 
Christianity as Apelles, a Christian Gnostic who denied the revelatory basis of 
the Old Testament by arguing against its fundamental historical reality. In par- 
ticular, he asked just how all the animals referred to in the Bible could fit into 
a vessel with the basic dimensions of 300 by 50 cubits (approximately 137.2 
meters by 22.86 meters; 450 feet by 75 feet). In response to this criticism and 
others like it, Origen attempted to defend the historical truth as he saw it by 
explaining that the cubit used was not the standard cubit but the “cubit to the 
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second power” as employed in Egyptian geometry." A problematic passage 
in itself, Origen 5 explanation was generally understood in the Latin West as 
meaning that the length of the cubit used in the Ark was six times that of the 
standard cubit. 

Augustine came to different conclusions on the form of the Ark, though he 
had read Origen and used the same Old Latin terminology found in Rufinus’s 
translation of Origen. However, Augustine’s use of these terms is at times 
unclear since he employs bicamerata and tricamerata both to indicate second and 
third decks as well as to mean bi-camerated and tri-camerated (that is, hav- 
ing decks divided into two and three rooms). For example, in his Quaestiones 
in Heptateuchum of 419 to 420, not his first work on the Ark of the Flood, 
he systematically uses these dual meanings together in a clear manner in his 
explication of inferiora bicamerata et tricamerata facies eam.*? Here, he envisions an 
Ark with three decks, with the lower deck (inferiora) having one room (semel 
camerata), the second deck (bicamerata) having two rooms (bicamerata erat), and 
the third deck (tricamerta) having three rooms (tricamerata erat). But in his earlier 
Contra Faustum (397—399), what seems to be a partial quotation of the biblical 
text is slightly different, with the addition of arcae after inferiora — inferiora arcae 
bicamerata et tricamerata construuntur — eliminating the possibility that inferiora 
refers to a first deck.** In this earlier study, it is unclear whether by inferiora 
arcae bicamerata et tricamerata construuntur he means that the lower parts of the 
Ark were arranged both with rooms of two and with rooms of three, or that 
the lower parts of the Ark (in this instance, that part of the Ark beneath the 
cubit in which the Ark was brought to completion, the subject of this passage) 
had a second deck and a third deck. In the first case, the specific arrangement 
of the lower parts of the Ark remains quite vague. In the second case, the use 
of inferiora to indicate everything under the culminating cubit seems strained. 
Personal recognition of the unsatisfying nature of this analysis may be the basis 
of his ambiguous attitude toward his own earlier study in his discussion of it 
in City of God, of 413 to 427, though he now works with a slightly different 
version of the Old Latin, inferiora bicamerata et tricamerata facies eam, the same 
one that he used in Quaestiones in Heptateuchum (no longer with the earlier 
arcae). In City of God, Augustine invites some future reader to improve upon 
his work — and even attempts this himself in a new analysis, clearly seeing the 
Ark as having three decks (inferioribus, bicamerata, and tricamerata), now with no 
discussion of interior divisions of rooms. 

Contrary to Origen, Augustine sees the decks of the Ark as being identical 
in dimension. The external form of Augustine Ark is, therefore, one of a 
rectangular structure in which only the top deck or even the roof of the top 
deck narrows pyramidally to a single cubit (Fig. 41). Augustine’s reason for see- 
ing the decks as sharing identical dimensions seems to have been a desire to 
interpret the limited information of Genesis in such a way as to make a case 
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41. Three-dimensional reconstruction of the three-stage Ark of the Flood as conceived of by 
Augustine. Source: Bahmer/Rudolph. 


for as large a floor space as possible in order to defend the historical reality of 
the Ark mission of carrying all the animals described in the Bible. And it is 
along these lines that he enthusiastically takes up Origen’s idea of the Egyptian 
geometrical cubit in an explicit defense of the historical veracity of the biblical 
account of the Ark." 

Jerome, finding the Old Latin translation of Genesis 6:14—16 unclear, ren- 
dered the pertinent passages of the original Hebrew as mansiunculas in arca 
facies ... et in cubito consummabis summitatem ... deorsum cenacula et tristega facies 
in ea.** This translation has its own problems, and the influence of the early 
commentaries using the Old Latin texts were of such importance that the 
Old Latin terminology remained present in much of the later exegesis. But 
Jerome did introduce one new word of interest for The Mystic Ark: mansi- 
uncula. Mansiuncula is the diminutive of mansio, mansio in this case carrying 
the meaning of a room. Genesis 6:14 is the only place in the Bible in which 
the word mansiuncula, little room, appears. Eventually, mansiuncula came to 
be used interchangeably with mansio by two widely read exegetes, Bede and 
Rabanus Maurus. With Bede, mansio simply means the same as mansiuncula 
and is used in the same way that we today might refer to a small room 
as either “a little room" or just “a room."^ Rabanus, however, extends the 
meaning of the word mansio to entire decks of the Ark in the sense of gen- 
eral living spaces, as had been done with terms other than mansio by all the 
previous writers.^^ Mansio is found in the Bible hardly more than mansiuncula, 
but its use in these places is such that it takes on a special significance for 
Hugh’s conception of The Mystic Ark. The initial step in this process began 
with Origen, who loosely connects the nidi or rooms of the Ark with John 
14:2 — In domo Patris mei mansiones multae sunt, "In my Fathers house there 
are many rooms" — writing that multas esse apud Patrem indicant mansiones, 
"there are many rooms in the house of the Father"? Jerome later seems to 
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indirectly refer to the “many rooms” (plurimas mansiones) of the Church.* 
But it is Bede who is the most specific, quoting the passage and overtly con- 
necting the mansiones with the long-established idea of the Ark as a symbol 
of the Church, seeing them as referring to the different levels of spiritual 
advancement of the faithful within the Church, but not, however, developing 
this aspect of the Ark any further.* 

Hugh clarifies the terminology of the decks while at the same time setting 
the subject up to be taken further at a later point in a very important way. 
Recognizing but ultimately sidestepping the language of both the Old Latin 
and the Vulgate, he rejects the confusing but standard terminology of inferiora, 
bicamerata, tricamerata, superiora, deorsum, cenacula, and tristega as potential terms 
for the various decks of the Ark.** Instead, when he is speaking in his own 
voice, he employs mansio. For example, rather than confusingly refer to bicam- 
erata and tricamerata — which could be so unclear with Augustine — he simply 
and clearly speaks ofthe secundam et tertiam mansionem when he wants to discuss 
the second and third decks. But he does more than merely strive for clarity 
through this adoption of the word mansio. He is, at the same time, selecting 
from existing terminology the only term that in itself carries additional mean- 
ing. For the context of The Mystic Ark is the building of the house or ark of 
God in one’s soul. In John 14, part of Christ's farewell address to the Apostles at 
the Last Supper, Christ discusses the same return of humankind to God that is 
the subject of the Mystic Ark lectures, and he does so using, in part, the topos of 
the dwelling place or mansio. After the passage associated by Origen and Bede 
with the Ark — “In my Fathers house there are many rooms [mansiones]” (John 
14:2) — Christ tells the Apostles, “Ifa person loves me, he will keep my word, 
and my Father will love him, and we will come to him and make our dwelling 
with him [mansiones apud eum|” (John 14:23).This is the very theme and goal 
of the Ark lectures, and the word mansio in The Mystic Ark is fundamentally 
related to this passage. Thus, to Hugh, the word mansio is meant to denote more 
than just a deck — whose meaning it does not carry in Latin — being intimately 
related to the concept of the building of a house or ark in one’s soul. 

However, mansio is a rarely used word in the Bible, as I said, and, in all of the 
four other instances in which it is found, it carries the meaning of a stage in 
the sense of a place of rest on a journey or the marking of a defined segment 
of a journey. In particular, three of these four other places in which the word 
mansio appears refer to the forty-two stages or stopping places of the Hebrews 
in their wandering in the desert, the subject of an unwritten exegetical trea- 
tise by Hugh and a distinctive element in The Mystic Ark (Fig. 7, nos. 7 and 
8).5^ Study of The Mystic Ark suggests that, to the scripturally oriented Hugh, 
the word mansio also conveys the idea of stages of spiritual progress in the 
return of an individual to his or her creator, something that in regard to the 
schematic structure of the Ark is to be understood specifically in the context 
of the topos of the building of a house or ark in one’s soul. It is for this reason 
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42. Three-dimensional reconstruction of the five-stage form of the Ark of the Flood according 
to Hugh of Saint Victor’s critique of Origen as described in the text of The Moral Ark. Source: 
Bahmer/Rudolph. 


that I translate mansio as stage rather than deck in this study, stages that are 
attained as the individual or soul spiritually progresses through the construct 
of The Mystic Ark, the ark that one builds in one’s soul. 

Hugh’s attitude toward the number of stages is quite interesting, especially 
for those concerned with the relation between exegesis and imagery. For the 
form of the Ark of Noah is ultimately based on its function as a complex, con- 
tent-bearing image, not on a straightforward exegetically literal explication, as 
we will see. 

Hugh begins his discussion of the external form of the Ark with what 
amounts to a critique of Origen.” He rejects the form suggested by Origen 
of a rectangular but otherwise geometrically correct pyramid culminating in 
a truncated peak that is a single cubit square explicitly because of its relatively 
high center of gravity, which he feels would make the Ark inherently unsta- 
ble in the course if its use. He also feels that the action of rough seas on 
the continuously sloping sides of this pyramidal vessel, whose seaworthiness 
Origen and others thought so highly of, would have threatened its ability to 
remain afloat. Instead, Hugh suggests a five-stage Ark in which the first three 
stages have vertical sides (the first two of which are below the water line), 
while the top two gradually taper to culminate in a peak a single cubit square 
(not a cubit-wide ridge, as has been said; Fig. 42).°° It has been suggested by 
Beryl Smalley that, in his rejection of Origen s Ark, Hugh was “in the fore- 
front of a scientific movement." ^ Taking Smalley’s idea further, Grover Zinn 
feels that Hugh’s rejection was based on “empirical observation” and “logical 
deduction,” that Hugh recognized that a certain amount of ballast had to be 
stowed below the waterline for the vessel's stability." In his book on medi- 
eval exegesis, Henri de Lubac challenged Smalley's idea, pointing out that 
both Origen and Hugh had, each in his own way, attempted to approach the 
Ark in an equally “historical” manner.” In fact, Hugh’s use of both “logical 
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deduction” and literal (or, as de Lubac puts it, “historical”) exegesis are quite 
circumscribed, and perhaps consciously so. To begin with, Hugh repeats 
without question, as so many other exegetes do, Origen’s arrangement for 
stowage, in which the first stage is reserved for the animal’s dung and the 
second for their food, both below Hugh’s waterline.” In a situation like this, 
true empirical observation would suggest (and Hugh must have been aware) 
that such an arrangement would have resulted in a very high center of gravity 
indeed at the beginning of the voyage, having very little "ballast" below the 
waterline and a great deal of cargo above. Clearly, Hugh is concerned with 
more than "ballast" in his discussion of the form of the Ark. His method- 
ological position, stated at the outset of The Moral Ark, affirms that he would 
base his arguments “on authority as well as on reason."^ His acceptance of 
"authority" would certainly have been quite clear in his acknowledgment 
of Origen’ (illogical) arrangement of stowage within the Ark. In turn, the 
point of his critique of the external form of Origen's pyramidal Ark is not 
merely the application of logic to a subject that had not been logically con- 
sidered before. For Origen had thought that the design of the pyramidal Ark 
was technically, that is, logically, ideally suited to the demands of the flood.^ 
Rather, it seems that, in part, this critique is a display meant to appropriate 
at least some of the “new theology’s” moral claim to a monopoly on a criti- 
cal attitude — “reason” — toward the Fathers. Indeed, while Hugh’s critique 
of Origen — on this particular matter seen as a greater authority on the Ark 
than Augustine — is no Sic et non, it comprises the greatest critical review of 
the previous literature on the Ark to date and would have been recognized as 
such by Hugh’s readers in the new academic environment of the early twelfth 
century. It is this critical stance, far more than any taking "the forefront of 
a scientific movement;" that seems to have provided the actual impetus for 
Hugh’s critique. 

This brings us back to the question of the number of stages. After taking a 
five-stage Ark completely for granted in the context of an otherwise thorough 
critique of Origen, Hugh writes: 


There are others who say that there were only three stages in the Ark; 
and that of these the first had one room, the middle had two rooms, and 
the upper had three rooms.... We ourselves have depicted this form rather 
than the other since we were not able to indicate the upward extension 
of the walls [of Hugh’s five-stage Ark] in a two-dimensional drawing [in 
plano| without difficulty. In this form [three-stage], the beams on either 
side, rising gradually, are brought together until they converge at the top 
in the measure of a single cubit.°° 


And so, after a thorough critique of Origen in which the only major points he 
accepts are Origen’s discussion of five stages and his explanation of the size of 
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the vessel, Hugh simply adopts an Ark of three stages. Despite all of his empha- 
sis on the literal, he does not actually choose, on a critical level, between five 
and three stages; a strictly critical literal reconstruction of the subject was not 
what he was striving for, as was, for example, Richard of Saint Victor, whose 
illustrations of the Temple in his commentary on Ezekiel were overtly meant 
as reconstructions to aid in understanding the historical sense of the text.“ In 
his brief discussion of the relation of the general image of The Mystic Ark to 
its partial basis in a passage from Isaiah, just prior to his description of the four 
Arks, Hugh says: 


Anything that is spoken of here in a way inconsistent [with the text of 
Scripture] should be related not to the prophecy but to the picture [of 
The Mystic Ark]. 


In a similar vein, Hugh openly sees the primary goal of his discussion of the 
scriptural text on the Ark as the explication of a specific spiritual goal to 
be worked out through the vehicle of the image of The Mystic Ark, rather 
than of the biblical text itself. The five-stage Ark whose articulation was 
the outcome of his critique of Origen did not, actually, serve this broader 
purpose. In this five-stage plan, only the top stage has a smaller surface area 
than the stage beneath it. A sequence of stages of diminishing surface area, 
however, is necessary in order to distinguish one stage from another "in a 
two-dimensional drawing" seen from above — which is itself necessary to 
indicate spiritual progression through the sequential attainment of the vari- 
ous stages (cf. Fig. 9). Not at all bothered by this apparently contradictory 
approach to the subject of the stages, Hugh further proposes an entirely new 
form for the Ark, one that combines certain aspects of the Ark of Origen and 
the Ark of Augustine: an Ark of three stages with vertical walls and floors of 
progressively diminishing surface areas, with a roof on the third stage (Fig. 3). 
Furthermore, he adds a number of completely original components for which 
no basis exists in Scripture or previous exegesis: the diagonal beams (the four 
ascents) mentioned previously (Fig. 30), the central pillar upon which the 
central cubit and the ascents rest (Fig. 7, nos. 2 and 3), certain details of the 
central cubit (Color Fig. 10), the plank system that runs the length of the Ark 
(Color Fig. 7), the two gates (Color Fig. 9), the two doors (Fig. 26, Fig. 27), 
and the "lesser stages" (Fig. 7, no. 13). Clearly, this is not the definitive Ark 
according to the letter. But, more importantly to Hugh’s purpose, it fits the 
needs of his spiritual discussion and perfectly matches his theory of three 
periods of the history of salvation and his predilection for triads in general.” 
After this very terse passage explaining his reason for taking up a three-stage 
Ark, the Ark of The Moral Ark is almost consistently spoken of as three-stage, 
while the Ark of the reportatio of The Mystic Ark is exclusively so." 
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Hugh takes up the question of the size of the Ark in what at first glance 
seems to be an almost wholly traditional fashion, passing along the common 
understanding of Origen’s discussion of the Egyptian geometrical cubit.” He 
also repeats Augustine argument that animals that were generated without 
sexual union (e.g., as was commonly believed for the fly) or from the sexual 
union of different species (e.g., the mule) were not present in the Ark, thereby 
saving space. The point of this, however, is not a comprehensive literal exami- 
nation of the size and animals on the Ark, for Hugh leaves untouched such 
other traditional literal topics as the possibility that Noah hired workmen to 
help construct such an enormous undertaking and the number of clean and 
unclean beasts.” Rather, the passage on size is essentially an attempt to provide 
at least some exegetically literal discussion of the subject of the ark that one 
builds in one's soul. But there is still more at play in this section on size. For, 
after these two passages, Hugh elaborates upon the size of the Ark by convert- 
ing its dimensions in Egyptian cubits into contemporary units of measure- 
ment. He then discusses the arrangement of the central pillar and diagonal 
beams of the Ark using the geometrical terms “perpendicular,” “base,” and 
“hypotenuse.” To the modern reader, this passage is so disconcertingly out 
of place in an otherwise apparently straightforward recitation of traditional 
exegetical thought that it was dropped entirely by the English translator of The 
Moral Ark. But this is to misunderstand the purpose of the passage. With its 
distinct tone of a class in practical geometry at Saint Victor, Hugh’s conversion 
of the Egyptian cubits and discussion of the Ark in purely geometrical terms 
operates a bit like his earlier critique of Origen: in this case, making an overt 
show of bringing secular learning into sacred learning in order to undercut the 
current impression of the “new theology s" dominance in this area in however 
small a way, while at the same time making a claim for the contemporaneity of 
his own middle-ground position.” 

As to the mansiunculae with which Jerome rendered the nidi or nests of the 
Old Latin and which had been seen simply as "little rooms" by generations of 
exegetes, Hugh does something quite original with them. The exact means 
of preserving amphibians during the flood had been discussed by the author 
of De mirabilibus sacrae scripturae (Pseudo-Augustinus Hibernicus, c. 655), who 
proposed that these creatures may have rested on the roof — without sug- 
gesting, however, how they would have gotten there." Later, Angelomus of 
Luxeuil (died c. 893) thought that the Ark might have incorporated some 
unspecified sort of arrangement on the outside that allowed these animals to 
come and go as they pleased.” Hugh developed this idea, conjecturing that 
there were shelters fixed to the outer wall of the Ark, shelters that could rise 
and lower with the rolling of the sea.” In the same way that he established his 
own terminology for the stages with the word mansio, he now took the term 
mansiunculae or “little rooms" of the Vulgate — which had generally been seen 
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rather vaguely — and specifically applied 
it to the shelters for the amphibians, call- 
ing these shelters “lesser stages” (Fig. 7, 
no. 13). While Hugh would give a unique 
(if only partially understood) meaning to 
these lesser stages that were operative in at 
least two of his four Arks, its significance 
for the Ark of Noah is — as with the other 
original elements of his Ark such as the 
central pillar and ascents mentioned pre- 
viously — that he conceives of this com- 
ponent of the literal Ark with very little 
scriptural basis and no precedent from 
a major Father. Thus, although Hugh’s 
intelectual position is middle ground, it 
is a middle ground position that makes a 
strong claim to a moderate form of inde- 
pendent thought. 
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43. The Ark of the Flood. Rome, Catacomb of Saints 
I2. Hugh and the Iconographic Tradition Pietro and Marcellino, cubiculum no. 67. Source: Art 


of the Ark of the Flood Resource. 


Hugh seems to have been as literate in visual culture as he was in literary cul- 
ture. But attempts to represent his minor discussion of the five-stage Ark in his 
critique of Origen as having had a significant impact on the iconographic tra- 
dition of the Ark of the Flood have entirely misunderstood the basis on which 
any such relationship could be said to exist.*° 

The Ark of the Flood is one of the great subjects of the earliest Christian art, 
and it remained of interest for centuries. This was not a static interest. Indeed, 
the significance of the Ark in the history of salvation, the lack of clarity of its 
description in the Bible, its enormous potential for allegorical and tropological 
interpretation, and the simple attraction of the tale on the popular level all led 
to a great variety of visual presentation up until the early modern period. 

The earliest Christian representations of the Ark take a number of forms, 
including a rectilinear chest, a round chest, a polygonal chest, and a boat. 
Usually the chests are shown floating on the flood, seemingly with flat bases, 
though sometimes they are depicted at rest with legs on dry ground. They 
can carry one, two, or more persons, while nonhuman cargo is almost never 
shown. By far the most common form of the Ark, however, is a nearly square 
chest in the midst of which stands a single figure; typically, a lid is shown as 
swung back from the chest. Sometimes described as a sarcophagus, this type of 
Ark — as found, for example, in the Catacombs of Saints Peter and Marcellinus 
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in Rome (fourth century; Fig. 43) — is rather a literal depiction of the word for 


ark (whether in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin), that is, a chest or, better, a strongbox, 
as is suggested by the lock plate that appears in this image and others, as well 
as by the lid that seems to be swung back like a hinged wooden lid, not slid off 
horizontally like the heavy stone lid of a sarcophagus. This literal depiction of 
the word arca, however, has an entirely figurative meaning, that of the strong- 
box of one’s inner self, as described by Augustine, for example." Extremely 
rare is a hulled form of the Ark as found at the Christian necropolis of el- 
Bagawat, in Egypt, possibly from the early fourth century, an Ark whose roof 
culminates in a single cubit, and at least one example of which has a central 
pillar (not a mast, as has been said; Fig. 44).** 

The vast majority of these Early Christian Arks have a funerary context, and, 
while there are many variations on the theme, the basic purpose unquestion- 
ably seems to be the same concern that informs the venerable Commendatio 
animae, said as part of the liturgy of death, "Lord, deliver the soul [of your 
servant], just as you delivered Noah from the flood" That is, they represent 
the hope of the salvation (or rescue) of the soul from the sea of the iniquity 
of this world, rather than serve any specifically narrative function. Aside from 
the funerary context, the important thing about Early Christian Ark imagery 
for the purposes of this study is the almost complete lack of interest in the lit- 
eral Ark. The general form of the Ark, its dimensions, the number of its stages, 
and the disposition within the Ark — the subject matter of the great exegetical 
accounts — is generally ignored. 

After the Early Christian period, the image of the Ark was most commonly 
used in narrative contexts rather than funerary ones. The figurative chest form 
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of Early Christian culture was unsuitable for this purpose, and more convincing 
vessels, though not necessarily literal ones, began to be depicted. Nevertheless, 
the same lack of interest in integrating an overt exegetical component into the 
subject remained. Even with this narrowly based narrative function, however, 
no single, dominant form emerged. 

For example, the fragments of the Cotton Genesis (late fifth century) employ 
an Ark that gives the appearance of being rectangular in plan, with a single rise 
of vertical walls below a pitched roof.“ There is no differentiation of stages, 
and no clear visual reference to any form of culminating cubit. In other words, 
there is very little attention paid to the scant details of the biblical description, 
and no overt connection with earlier iconography or the exegetical literature. 

The same could be said for the distinctly different Ark of the Vienna Genesis 
(sixth century, perhaps c. 550—575), which is rendered as a vertical-walled, 
three-stage stepped pyramid, more or less rectangular in plan, with an apparent 
reference to the culminating cubit (Fig. 45). This Ark is neither a chest nor a 
hulled ship, nor does it follow the exegesis of either Origen or Augustine. It 
can, however, be said to represent a conscious attempt at rendering the Ark 
according to the ambiguous description of the Bible, however much it may 
have been unconcerned with some of the finer points of literal detail. In a 
reduced, abstract form, the Ark of the Vienna Genesis comes closer to Hugh’s 
three-stage conception than any Ark of which I am aware prior to the Ark 
lectures. 

Completely different again is the Ashburnham Pentateuch (early seventh 
century). This is not a square chest, as has been said,*° but a full-scale ves- 
sel, oval in plan, with a single rise of vertical walls with no clear indication 
of stages. It has a more or less flat roof that precludes any culminating cubit, 
and barred windows and door. Strangely, it also has legs, a vestige of the Early 
Christian small-scale, non-narrative strongbox Ark, though quite possibly a 
misunderstood vestige. Nothing could better illustrate a narrative use of the 
Ark that is completely lacking as a means of elucidating the text of Genesis, 
whether directly or through reference to previous exegesis. 

In what is currently the broadest iconographic study of the Ark of the 
Flood, Don Cameron Allen, a literary scholar, notes that a new form of Ark 
emerges “in the tenth century,’ a form that was “shortly to be standardized” 
by Hugh." He describes this new form as a three-stage vessel with a pitched 
roof, citing the heavily illustrated Bibles from the Catalonian monasteries 
of San Pedro de Roda and Santa Maria de Ripoll (the latter actually being 
a five-stage vessel, Fig. 46). According to Allen, “a still more definite adum- 
bration of the St. Victor Ark” may be found in the Spanish Girona Beatus 
(Fig. 47), "after" which this new form of Ark is found often in the tradition of 
Beatus commentaries on the Book of the Apocalypse." He then points out 
that another new form of the Ark appeared in the “tenth century,” citing the 
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45. The Ark of the Flood. Vienna Genesis. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, ms cod. 
theol. gr. 31:2v Source: Reproduced by permission of ONB/Vienna. 


so-called Caedmon Genesis from Christ Church, Canterbury (which is actu- 
ally around 1000; Fig. 48).? This general form of an Ark with a proper ship’s 
hull and a superstructure — though not the iconographically specific Ark of 
the Caedmon Genesis itself — was to become very popular, although it was not 
to have any true iconographic consistency. According to Allen, this new form 
was a "revision" of the fourth-century hulled Ark from el-Bagawát (which 
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46. The Ark of the Flood. Ripoll Bible. Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica, ms lat. $729:6. Source: 
Reproduced by permission of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 
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48. The Ark of the Flood. Caedmon Genesis. Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, ms Junius 11, p. 66. Source: 
Reproduced by permission of the Bodleian Libraries, 
University of Oxford. 


he calls Byzantine), with “Catalonian or 
St. Victorian additions.” (Allen thinks that 
some of these manuscripts may be later 
than art historians have dated them because 
of what he sees as a clear influence from 
Hugh.) In the great increase of depic- 
tions of the Ark that continued from this 
time into the early modern period, Allen 
feels that a variation on this form that was 
to become perhaps the most popular Ark 
form of Western culture was, in part, owed 
to Hugh.” In particular, he cites the Ark of 
the Halberstadt Bible (Fig. 49), seeing this 
type as Hugh’s Ark fixed onto the form of 
hulled Ark first seen at el-Bagawat. 

There are many problems with Allen’s 
thesis — including dating and visual analy- 
sis — not the least of which is his dubious 
explanation that the form of the Ark with 
hull and superstructure is a joining of the 
Ark type from el-Bagawat with that from 
the Catalonian Bibles. But to simplify things, 
let me make only a few points in regard to 
his claim of Hugh’s supposed place in the 
development and refinement of the icon- 
ographic form of the Ark with hull and 
superstructure. To begin with, according to 


Allen, Hugh’s five-stage Ark has a pitched — not pyramidal — roof, with a ridge 
that runs the entire length of the vessel.” Zinn follows Allen in this, though he 
may be dependent on the English translation of The Moral Ark, which mistrans- 
lates cacumen as “ridge” rather than "apex"? But such an arrangement is not the 


case. Hugh explicitly states about the five-stage Ark, that 


it seems to us that, in this Ark, the walls would have been raised on four 
sides, on which a roof — superimposed — would have drawn together at 
its apex [cacumine] to the measure of a single cubit” 


and that 


the form of the Ark — which above has the appearance ofa truncated pyr- 
amid — does not continue at the furthest extent of the apex [cacumen].% 


From the Bible to Vitruvius (with whom Hugh was familiar), cacumen can refer 


to different types of peaks — from the tops of the mountains in the story of 
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49. The Ark of the Flood. Halberstadt Bible. Source: Reproduced by permission of King’s College 
London, Foyle Special Collections Library. 


the Flood to the top of Jacob’s ladder to the top of Mount Sinai — though it 
never refers to a ridge, which is not an accepted rendering of cacumen in any 
event.” The five-stage Ark of The Moral Ark has a roof that culminates in a 
central cubit (Fig. 42), just as the Bible describes, just as Origen has it, just as 
Augustine has it, and just as Hugh has it in his three-stage Ark of The Mystic 
Ark and The Moral Ark (Fig. 3). 

Nor are there any “St. Victorian additions,’ as Allen contends. Even granted 
his mistaken idea of the five-stage Ark of The Moral Ark looking like a “house” 
(because of the lengthwise ridge he wrongly imagines), there is a complete 
absence of those elements that are absolutely essential to Hugh’s conception 
in the body of medieval Arks discussed by Allen: dimensions, proportions, the 
specific number of stages, the arrangement of the stages, the overall form of 
the Ark, and the necessarily flat base — to say nothing of such crucial details as 
the central pillar, the four ascents, and the various plank systems.” There is no 
truly dominant literary influence in the visual presentation of the Ark over the 
centuries. Sometimes there will be one stage to an Ark, sometimes two, three, 
four,” five, or even seven (indeed, the Caedmon Ark, which means so much 
to Allen, changes from three stages to two as one turns the folio”), and some- 
times it is impossible to tell how many stages are intended at all — potential 
evidence, depending on the specific image, that this was not an important issue 
with the intended audiences of some of these works. At times, a given Ark may 
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repeat some specific information from Genesis, such as the placement of the 
animals. At other times, a standard number of stages seems to be depicted but 
the arrangement of the humans and animals often corresponds to no specific 
exegetical interpretation, suggesting that the number of stages as expressive 
of a spiritual hierarchy was not part of any strong exegetical dynamic in the 
work. One manuscript even gives both three-stage and five-stage Arks in a sin- 
gle joint representation, the three-stage Ark being bicamerata and tricamerata.'°° 
Occasionally, attention will be paid to the culminating cubit, though most 
often not. Most of the time, Arks up to and shortly after the time of Hugh are 
very general and make little reference to the biblical text, except for the depic- 
tion of a vessel, Noah, and some animals, suggesting a virtual indifference to 
the literal aspect of the Ark. 


L3. Conclusion: A Literal Ark? 
In the Didascalicon, Hugh describes exegetically literal interpretation as 


the truth of the deeds done, reviewing from beginning to end what has 
been done, when it has been done, where it has been done, and by whom 
it has been done.’ 


Although this statement may seem simple enough at first glance, in practice 
Hugh himself does not actually follow a full, straightforward literal exegesis in 
his work on the Ark of Noah in The Moral Ark. In critiquing Origen and in pre- 
senting his own five-stage Ark, Hugh not only neglects a number of traditional 
themes of literal concern but, more importantly, he overtly shapes his literal 
analysis in such a way as to emphasize the contemporaneity of his approach at 
the expense of a full literal account. Indeed, after spending 138 lines in the crit- 
ical edition explicating the five-stage Ark, he summarily drops it with a nine- 
line statement in favor of a three-stage vessel, offering nothing in the way of 
literal justification, saying only that the new form fits his plans for a visual image 
better — no small comment on his much-discussed emphasis on the literal in the 
exegetical method. The point is, as Hugh himself repeatedly says, not the literal 
but what the text indicates through the literal. And in discussing the problem 
of how the alienated soul can be reunited with its creator, the value of the literal 
Ark for Hugh lies in its prototypical aspect as the house or Ark of God that one 
must build in one’s soul for God to dwell in. As a result of this new function, 
his two Arks of Noah, not truly concerned with a full literal interpretation, are 
relatively independent of the previous exegetical literature, though they always 
retain strong connections with both Origen and Augustine. 

As much as Hugh asserted a certain independence of thought in regard to 
the previous exegetical tradition of the Ark, even more was he independent of 
the visual precedent of the image. Iconographically, nothing was "standardized" 
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by Hugh. Aside from the fact that Allen credits Hugh’s minor discussion of the 
five-stage Ark of Noah with more influence than his major discussion of the 
three-stage Mystic Ark, another vessel entirely, there is no significant connec- 
tion between either of Hugh’s Arks and the rest of the iconographic tradition 
as presented by Allen. Allen’s new type of Ark with hull and superstructure is 
essentially pictorial, while Hugh’s is fundamentally schematic; Allen5 is typically 
narrative, while Hugh’s is strictly conceptual; Allen’s is largely indifferent to the 
biblical text, while Hugh’s is literal, though only within the limits described. 

This leads us to the question of the relation of Hugh’s two Arks of Noah 
to the painting of The Mystic Ark. Clearly, there is no connection between 
Hugh’s five-stage Ark of The Moral Ark and the three-stage Ark of the painting. 
At the same time, however, the evidence of The Moral Ark suggests that there 
was all but certainly a full discussion of the five-stage Ark in the Ark lectures. 
Hugh may even have incorporated a sketch of it into his discussions, and per- 
haps sumple drawings of the Arks of Origen and of Augustine as well, given his 
unambiguous recognition of the strength of visual materials in learning. The 
important thing to recognize is that the image of The Mystic Ark was used flex- 
ibly in teaching at Saint Victor: as an impetus to discussion, a springboard, an 
incredibly complex image that was not the only subject of the lectures that took 
place in front of it and, in part, through it. The same flexible attitude that Hugh 
takes in the written expression of his thought was operative in its oral expres- 
sion, the series of lectures based upon the visual image of The Mystic Ark. 

In the end, the specifics of the literal Ark mattered to Hugh because of the 
importance he ascribed not to them but through them to the allegorical and 
the tropological. In this, he fully followed the statement made by Origen at 
the opening of Origen’s own exegetical analysis of the Ark, the same one that 
Hugh partially critiqued: 

As we begin to discuss the Ark that was built by Noah following the 
command of God, let us see first of all what is written about it accord- 
ing to the letter ... so that, when we have laid foundations of this kind, 


we may be able to ascend from the fabric of history to the mystical and 
allegorical sense of the spiritual meaning.'^ 


And it is precisely this ascent from the “literal” foundations to a higher level 
that Hugh began with the second of his four Arks, the Ark of the Church. 


Il. THE ARK OF THE CHURCH: THE ARK ACCORDING TO SIMPLE 
ALLEGORY AND THE HISTORY OF SALVATION 
Introduction 


The Ark of the Flood had been seen as an exegetical type of the Church 
for almost a thousand years by the time of the Mystic Ark lectures.'^* Greatly 
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expanded upon by Hugh in the second of his four Arks, the Ark of the 
Church, it is a subject that — unlike his first Ark, the Ark of Noah — is a 
major part of the Ark image, one that must have been discussed for many 
collationes and that is integrally related to the remaining two Arks, the Ark of 
Wisdom and the Ark of Mother Grace. The Ark of the Church is the alle- 
gorical Ark, and Hugh has been described as one of the two most important 
allegorists of the twelfth century, along with Bernard of Clairvaux.'® This 
was not an insignificant period for allegory. Nor was it for the interaction 
between allegory and art. And, in this interaction, The Mystic Ark, partic- 
ularly in its aspect as the Ark of the Church, seems to have played a very 
important part. ^^ 

According to Hugh, allegory is the second level of spiritual instruction, 
after the literal." It occurs when, “through that which is said to have hap- 
pened, another different event is signified, whether in the past, in the present, 
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or in the future" ^ (On occasion, Hugh divides allegory into two types: 
simple allegory and anagogical allegory. In The Mystic Ark, the Ark of the 
Church is the Ark according to simple allegory; the Ark of Wisdom is the 
Ark according to anagogical allegory.) It is the truth extracted from the 
honeycomb of the literal, the means through which to believe in God’s sac- 
raments, that is, those sacred mysteries in the history of salvation that should 
be interpreted figuratively."? In regard to The Mystic Ark, it is important to 
understand that, as we saw with Hugh’s understanding of the literal Ark, his 
conception of the allegorical Ark is not merely that of a simple typological 
relationship in the straightforward sense of type and antitype, as was so often 
the case in earlier exegesis and art. Rather, it is a complex working out of 
the meaning of this prefigurement in any way that suits the purposes at hand. 
Also, the intimate relation in Hugh’s thought between the literal level — par- 
ticularly the sense of history (historia) as discussed earlier — and allegory does 
not always allow for a clean break between the two.'" And so events that 
exegetically might fall into the category of the historical, strictly speaking 
(such as the six days of creation and certain important incidents in the pro- 
gress of human history), play a significant part in Hugh’s discussion of the 
allegorical Ark of the Church, just as they did in the allegorical discussions 
of so many other exegetes. 

The student reporter of The Mystic Ark did not distinguish the four Arks 
of The Mystic Ark as Hugh did in The Moral Ark. This makes it all the more 
important to understand just how the Ark of the Church is presented in The 
Moral Ark. At first glance, the passage on the Ark of the Church might seem to 
be a bit rambling to some modern readers. In this passage, Hugh ranges from 
the historicity of the Church to its catholicity, from the fundamental asso- 
ciation between this institution and Scripture to the various members of the 
Church, and from its foundation to the relationship both intimate and cosmic 
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between it and its savior — all while switching from three stages for the Ark to 
five, and then returning to three again. Coming after the relatively short but 
carefully crafted critique of the literal Ark (148 lines in the critical edition) 
and before the extremely short but relatively focused tropological explication 
of the Ark of Mother Grace (twelve lines), a person might be excused for 
having the impression that the fairly detailed allegorical interpretation of the 
dimensions and stages of the Ark proper (224 lines) of the Ark of the Church 
lacks direction. Even so, any such perception of a lack of direction would be 
wrong, and would most likely be the result of the modern disengagement with 
universal history. 

The seeming absence of clarity arises from two conflicting factors: the 
nature of the Ark of the Church and Hugh’ specific needs in his characteriza- 
tion of it as one of the four Arks. The nature of the Ark of the Church is one 
that addresses both of Hugh’s collatio questions (the source of the inconstancy 
of the human heart and the means to counter this), although it does this on 
the macrocosmic level alone, properly speaking. Yet what Hugh needs to do in 
his brief characterization is to relate the macrocosmic Ark of the Church to 
the microcosmic Ark of Wisdom, the primary subject of The Moral Ark. This 
he does through the understanding that the Church, considered macrocos- 
mically, is made up, in part, of the mass of its individual members, considered 
microcosmically.''* Thus, when he refers through the physical structure of the 
Ark to those aspects of the Church mentioned earlier (its historicity, catholic- 
ity, etc.), he does so ultimately in reference to the image of the ark or house 
that the individual builds in his or her own soul. As with his discussion of the 
literal Ark of Noah, his presentation of the Ark of the Church is one that is 
essentially tailored to the immediate subject, the Ark of Wisdom, rather than 
presented as an actual summary of the Ark of the Church that is so important 
to the overall concept of The Mystic Ark. This is why the passage on the Ark of 
the Church opens with reference to the Church as the mediator between the 
individual and his or her savior — to the Church as an Ark for which Christ 
is both the helmsman and the port, a helmsman who guides the Ark through 
the storms of this life to safety in himself? — rather than to the more ecclesi- 
ological view of the allegorical Ark of the Church that comes from a broader 
sense of The Mystic Ark. 

The disconnect that some may feel when reading this passage comes not 
merely from Hugh’s forcing of the macrocosmic square peg of the Church 
into the microcosmic round hole of the individuals return to God, but also 
from the appearance (only) of a disregard for the basic character of the Ark of 
the Church. As I have said, the Ark of the Church addresses both of Hugh’s col- 
latio questions, though on the macrocosmic level alone, properly speaking. Yet, 
in his discussion of it as one of the four Arks of The Mystic Ark, only one aspect 
of this Ark — as a means of countering the inconstancy of the human heart — is 
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taken up. Hugh expected the other aspect — the source of the inconstancy, 
which was a result of the Fall — to be understood by his readers. Indeed, this is 
a factor so important to Hugh that he has already discussed it in The Moral Ark 
at the very beginning of the treatise, immediately after his recounting of the 
origin of the Ark lectures in these same two questions, long before he refers to 
the four different Arks. Hugh does this because, in general, this topic is basic 
to all four of the Arks, from his point of view. But he also does it because, in 
particular, unlike some other contemporary spiritual writers, he believes that 
his discussion of humankind’s return to God would be lacking in the logical 
basis of both an impetus and a comprehensive conception of existence unless 
the reason for humankind’ alienation from its creator is given at the outset 
of his discussion. "+ Thus, however awkward his presentation of the Ark of the 
Church in The Moral Ark may seem to some modern readers, Hugh is not 
only presenting the macrocosmic Church as the context for the microcosmic 
individual’s return to his or her creator; he is also addressing his larger strategic 
goal of articulating a comprehensive conception of the history of salvation, 
one that mirrors his great work De sacramentis, the systematic theology that he 
was just at this time working out. Moreover, in placing his arguments within 
a universal history of salvation, Hugh polemically plays the supposed focus of 
the “new theology,’ the works of creation, off against that claimed by the “old,” 
the works of restoration. 

Unfortunately, neither The Moral Ark nor the reportatio of The Mystic Ark 
gives any hint of how the Ark of the Church was presented in the original 
Ark lectures at Saint Victor, aside from the fact that, in the very first sentence 
of his discussion of the Ark of Wisdom, in making a distinction between it 
and the Ark of the Church, Hugh states that the Ark of the Church exists in 
the world of things (in re), in this case, the material world.'^ However, given 
that the Ark of the Church is allegorical and that Hugh explicitly describes 
his De sacramentis as a work for those who wished to advance beyond the 
literal to the study of allegory, it is possible to correlate the pertinent infor- 
mation in De sacramentis, the Didascalicon, and other writings of Hugh’s with 
corresponding imagery and concepts of The Mystic Ark, a process through 
which a highly detailed and deeply thought-out Ark of the Church emerges 
quite clearly. 

In the Didascalicon, Hugh presents a conceptual structure for the study of 
Scripture in the form of an architectural metaphor, which is best known 
for its insistence that history is the foundation of the edifice of the study 
of Scripture." The building proper of this metaphor, allegory, which rests 
upon the foundation of history, is conceived of as eight successive horizontal 
courses of stones, each course resting upon the course beneath it. These are, 
in ascending order, the “sacrament” or mystery of the Trinity, the creation of 
all things visible and invisible (the works of creation), the Fall and original 
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sin (the need for the works of restoration), the works of restoration under 
natural law, the works of restoration under the written law, the sacrament 
of the Incarnation of the Word, the sacraments of the New Testament, and 
the sacrament of humankind’s resurrection (the last three being the works 
of restoration under grace). In De sacramentis, as noted, Hugh states that the 
restoration of humankind to its creator cannot be shown without first show- 
ing the cause of its necessity in the Fall, and that the Fall cannot be shown 
without first showing its context in the works of creation, as found in the 
six days of creation. He points out that this is the order of Scripture, that this 
is the reason Scripture begins with an account of the six days of creation. 
Following this basic dichotomy, De sacramentis then goes on to present a wide- 
ranging body of material commonly recognized as paralleling the structure of 
the eight courses of the Didascalicon.'” The parallel between the conceptual 
structure of the allegorical study of Scripture in the Didascalicon and the con- 
ceptual structure of De sacramentis is no coincidence. The eight “courses” that 
Hugh names in the Didascalicon are nothing other than a systematized train 
of thought that is consciously coordinated with the conceptual structure of 
his systematized theology, the most articulate expression of which is his De 
sacramentis. In precisely the same way, this same systematized train of thought 
informs the structure of the narrative progression of the Ark of the Church 
from the Majesty (which in part embodies the mystery of the Trinity) to the 
six days of creation (the works of creation), and from there to the six ages of 
the history of salvation represented by the line of generation (which includes 
the Fall and the works of restoration in the periods of natural law, written law, 
and grace, as well as the Incarnation of the Word in the central cubit and the 
Last Judgment at the end of the line). The consistency of Hugh’s thought, the 
innumerable associations between various elements within the image of The 
Mystic Ark, and the logic of the content of the subject itself all indicate that 
the original lectures followed the general order found in the Didascalicon and 
De sacramentis. 

It thus seems clear that — perhaps after a brief reiteration of the issues laid 
out in the two questions of the charge of the Ark lectures as described in The 
Moral Ark — the allegorical Ark of the Church lecture would have begun with 
a discussion of the Majesty. 


II.1. The Majesty 


Introduction. The first course of the allegorical edifice of Scripture as 
recounted in the Didascalicon is described simply as the Trinity that “existed 
before every created thing.” Hugh’s discussion of this edifice, however, makes it 
plain that the context for any discussion ofthe Trinity was the seven courses that 
follow. This context of the seven following courses is the history of salvation, a 
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history that, by definition, begins and ends with God. From the point of view 
of humankind, this is the history of its alienation from and return to its creator, 
the narrative of the Ark of the Church. This is a narrative that demands a fairly 
broad view of the Trinity, and one that, by necessity, is expressed visually. Thus, 
far more than just a narrow conception of the Trinity, any discussion of the 
Trinity in the Ark of the Church on my part must include the depiction of the 
Majesty in general, the source of the image, and the particular meanings that 
Hugh invests in this very nongeneric representation. 

'The wide-reaching meaning of the image of the Majesty (Fig. 10, no. 1) is 
clear from the description in the reportatio: 


With the structure of the cosmos built up in this way, a Majesty is 
depicted above [the cosmos] from the shoulders up and with feet pro- 
truding below — as if sitting on a throne — in such a way that he seems 
to contain all things with his arms spreading out on either side. With 
three fingers extended toward the world through the midst [of the cos- 
mos], and with the others bent back toward the palm, he encloses the 
heavens. 

In his right hand he holds a scroll ... [on which] is written, Come, you 
who have been blessed by my Father, possess the kingdom that has been prepared 
for you since the beginning of time. 

In his left hand he holds a scepter ... [on which] is written, Go, you who 
have been cursed, into the everlasting fire that has been prepared for the devil and 
his angels. 

Next, the line of generation is extended from Adam ... all the way to 
the highest point of the heavens. Along that line,... [the six days of cre- 
ation| ought to be depicted in such a way that the word seems to come 
from the mouth of the Majesty and the entire order of created things 
follows immediately after.’ 


Not on account of any analytical abilities on the part of the reporter but 
because the imagery of The Mystic Ark expresses its purpose so well, this 
passage touches upon virtually all of the major issues related to this com- 
plex figure, some of which will be covered now, some later. All of these 
issues may not be apparent at first glance. But what is strongly apparent is 
the essentially dichotomous conception of the Majesty, the same dichoto- 
mous conception that informs Hugh’s basic characterization of Christ in 
De sacramentis as both creator and savior, and that correlates with the works 
of creation and of restoration.'? It was in the first aspect of that dichotomy 
that the Majesty was in all probability initially taken up in the Ark of the 
Church lectures. 


The Majesty: Maiestas and Isaiah. As late as fifty years — two generations — 
after the death of Hugh, it was said of him that he was “in knowledge of 
Scripture second to none in the world" ^? This mastery of the Bible is nowhere 
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found with a greater sense of sophistication and full exploitation of potential 
than in the biblical basis of his image of the Majesty in The Mystic Ark. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to reconstruct the thought processes of Hugh 
in the initial stages of the conception of The Mystic Ark, the strategizing of 
the major components of the image. But we can still reconstruct with some 
certainty the sources of some of these major components. I have already men- 
tioned that the initial stimulus to the core component of The Mystic Ark, the 
Ark proper, was Augustine’s challenge in The City of God to provide a deeper 
exegetical reading of the Ark of Noah. Yet, it is not the Ark proper but a figure 
of the Lord that visually dominates the image of The Mystic Ark. And it seems 
that it was the same passage from The City of God that was the immediate 
impetus, if somewhat less direct, for this figure of the Lord. In The City of God, 
after interpreting the Ark of Noah as the Church, Augustine describes the pro- 
portions of the Ark as referring to the body of Christ, which is the Church." 
The problem for Hugh, who wanted to represent this standard description 
of the relation between Christ and the Church, was exactly how to convey 
this verbally quite common idea in a visual form that was both effective and 
yet flexible enough for his multivalent image. In directly addressing the idea 
from Augustine, Hugh superimposed the Ark proper, a figure of the Church 
throughout time (as will be more fully explained later) upon the figure of the 
Lord, thereby visually equating the Church with the body of Christ. But, not 
satisfied with Augustines conception, Hugh wanted more from this figure. 
Seemingly never letting an opportunity pass, he took this relatively unde- 
manding understanding of Christ and developed it into a far richer, far more 
complex representation, as we will see. 

The reportatio repeatedly calls the resultant figure "the Majesty" or "a 
Majesty": 


... when the Majesty has been depicted ... a Majesty is depicted ... the 
mouth of the Majesty ... the head and feet of the Majesty ... the shoulders 
of the Majesty ... the face of the Majesty. 


In a Christian literary context, the word “majesty” (maiestas) refers to the power 
of God, as defined, for example, by Alan of Lille, who was born around the 
time ofthe Ark lectures." However, as used here, the word is clearly employed 
in a technical sense that not only encompasses the meaning of divine power 
but also conveys an additional meaning. For here, already in the early twelfth 
century, the term “Majesty” is used in an iconographic sense to mean the Lord 
enthroned, possibly even reflecting collatio oral usage. The source for this icon- 
ographic meaning is unspecific. Matthew 25:31—46, however, might be said to 
take precedence among the large body of sources for the term, describing the 
Son of Man “in his majesty” (in maiestate sua) sitting upon the “seat of his maj- 
esty" (sedem maiestatis suae). This passage itself reflects the general verbal usage 
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of the word in the Bible from Exodus to Ezekiel, and perhaps the visual imag- 
ery of the idea from such passages as Isaiah 6:1—3, Ezekiel 43:1—7, Apocalypse 4, 
and elsewhere, where the throne of the Lord is a prominent part of the imag- 
ery of divine power or majesty.'** 

Granted the basic importance of the exegetical reading of the Ark of the 
Flood by Augustine, neither he nor any of the other important exegetes, 
such as Origen, directly accounts for the imposing compositional context 
in which the central themes of the Ark are worked out: the Majesty enclos- 
ing the cosmos (as opposed to the more limited equation of Christ and the 
Church). It may very well be that in taking on the same summa-like scope 
of De sacramentis, this arrangement is simply the logical outcome of the sys- 
tematic-theological basis of The Mystic Ark. But, whatever the reason, having 
once conceived the need for this element, Hugh turned to Isaiah 6:1—3 as 
his basis for it, as he himself explicitly states in The Moral Ark, rather than to 
one of the other biblical sources available for a Majesty figure." Isaiah 6:1—3 
reads: 


I saw the Lord sitting on a high and elevated throne, and the things that 
were beneath it filled the temple. Seraphim stood on it [the throne], the 
one with six wings and the other with six wings. With two they covered 
his face, with two they covered his feet, and with two they flew. And they 
cried to one another, and they said, ^ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, 
the whole earth is filled with his glory.” 


As with so many of his sources, Hugh develops the passage from Isaiah 6:1—3 
so well — this is part of his originality — that there is more than just one rea- 
son that the source was chosen, more than just the obvious motivation. In 
The Mystic Ark, Isaiah's Majesty goes beyond the simple function of acting 
as the biblical basis for a visual image of divine power. Among other things, 
its exegetical interpretation strongly lends itself to the underlying system- 
atic theology of the Ark. Although Isaiah's “Lord sitting on a throne, high 
and elevated" was originally seen by Origen as referring to God the Father, 
its generally accepted reading in the Middle Ages was that of Jerome, who 
saw it as signifying Christ the Son." That this is, in fact, the identity of the 
Majesty in The Mystic Ark 1s clear from the inscription on the scroll that the 
figure holds, which establishes him as the Son through its reference to “my 
Father.” =" However, although the contexts of The Moral Ark and The Mystic 
Ark plainly indicate that the figure is Christ, neither Hugh nor the reporter 
actually speaks of him as such as a matter of course. While this may also be 
a vestige of collatio usage, its real source 1s the conceptual basis of the Ark in 
Hugh’s systematic theology. 

Hugh made very good use of the wealth of highly authoritative, earlier exe- 
gesis by Origen, Jerome, and Gregory the Great on Isaiah 6:1—3 both in the Ark 
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of the Church and in the Arks of Wisdom and of Mother Grace. But it appears 
that it was his own understanding of this passage, rather than its previous exe- 
getical readings, that was the primary impetus for his use of this source. In the 
passage in The Moral Ark in which he introduces the painting of The Mystic Ark 
to the brethren in the collatio, Hugh says of the figure of the Majesty: 


I would like to depict this person to you in the way that Isaiah testified 
he saw him. And so I will put his words before you, and take from them 
the point I want to make to you.'”” 


The reason that he draws attention to what he is about to say concerning the 
words of Isaiah by announcing that he will “take from them the point I want 
to make to you” is that he is relating the words — through the image of the 
Majesty — to his own immediate purposes in an original fashion. Hugh says a 
great deal about the description of Isaiah’s vision. But for the purposes of this 
study, what is of most interest is how he interprets the most widely recognized 
passage of this vision, the cry of the seraphim that appears in the Mass as the 
Sanctus: 


Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, the whole earth is filled with his 
glory. 


While the traditional interpretation of “Holy, holy, holy” is a trinitarian one, 
Hugh sees both parts of this sentence as referring to all creation praising its 
creator, a reading avoided by Origen (apparently because of the Old Latin text 
he used) and not given by Jerome. It seems that his motivation here is the 
basic dichotomy of the image of The Mystic Ark and of his thought in general 
on the works of creation and of restoration. Most biblical sources for the fig- 
ure of the Majesty might best be described as generic images of divine power, 
of maiestas pure and simple. But two, in particular, find natural associations 
with Hugh’s dichotomy that go beyond a straightforward evocation of divine 
majesty. Matthew 25:31—46, the greatest biblical source for the iconography of 
divine power at the Last Judgment — the last work of restoration — is explic- 
itly cited precisely for this purpose by Hugh in the inscriptions of the scroll 
and scepter held by the Majesty. Isaiah 6:1—3, on the other hand, lends itself 
perfectly to the works of creation: the whole earth praising its creator. This is 
not creation in the sense often used by Hugh of a distraction from spiritual 
things but in the sense — also often used by him — of God’s creation leading 
humankind back to its creator.'?' Thus, as creator and savior, the Majesty him- 
self projects his status as the author, understood within an orthodox trinitarian 
context, of the works of creation and of restoration. 


The Majesty as Creator and “the Great Idea of Nature." The Majesty 
complex of The Mystic Ark may be the most complete christological statement 
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in Western medieval visual culture. And the theme of Christ as creator that is 
such a significant part of this statement is much more than just a simple depic- 
tion of the second person of the Trinity in his creative aspect. 

To begin with, Christ’s fundamental relation to time, and so to all creation, 
including humankind, for whom the material world was created, forms the 
basis of the composition of both the Majesty and The Mystic Ark as a whole. 
With his head projecting “above [the cosmos] ... and with feet protruding 
below,’ Christ is represented as existing before time — that is, before crea- 
tion — as well as after time." Not only does this arrangement indicate the basic 
orthodox Christian belief in the eternity of Christ; it also carries the implica- 
tion of his co-eternity with the Father." 

This theme of the eternity of Christ 1s reinforced by means of his throne 
(Fig. 10, no. 2) which, in the Ark lectures, is explicitly interpreted as a symbol 
of Christ's eternal nature, among other things. Developing this subject, the 
wings of the two seraphim (Fig. 10, no. 3) who stand on the throne, according 
to Isaiah 6:2, cover the head and feet of Christ, expressing the idea that it is 
impossible to “discover the first and the last things" “+The body of the Majesty, 
however, remains uncovered, conveying the notion that all that humankind 
can begin to know is what comes in between, in time; and what comes in 
between the head and feet of Christ is his body, the Ark or Church, which may 
be thought of as the intervention of God in human history. At the same time, 
the seraphim signify the Old Testament and the New, while their wings denote 
the three exegetical senses of Scripture. They thus make the argument that 
it is through the exegetical study of Scripture that God, who is both knowable 
and unknowable, begins to be known by humankind throughout the course 
of the history of salvation. 

The complex dynamic of the identity of the Majesty, however, is such that 
it extends beyond the confines of the figure itself. For as mentioned earlier, 
the Majesty, who is beyond time, is fully understood in The Mystic Ark only 
when seen in relation to the Lamb of the central cubit, that is, the image of 
Christ in time. This crucial relationship, basic to the concept of The Mystic Ark, 
is stressed through the inscription of the alpha and the omega on the border 
of the cubit, where the letters, common enough in creation imagery, refer to 
the same general idea of Christ as the beginning and the end, the creator and 
the savior." This relationship is further confirmed by the reporter, who notes 
what in all likelihood is information from the collatio describing the Lamb in 
the central cubit as “the giver of the Old Law and of the New,’ a description 
that coincides perfectly with the two seraphim representing the Old and the 
New Testaments. "7 

As to creation itself, the point of having the six days “depicted in such a way 
that the word seems to come from the mouth of the Majesty,’ as specified in 
the reportatio, is to drive home in the most forceful way what Hugh says in The 
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Moral Ark, that it is “the Word who speaks the word” (Fig. 14). While it is 
usual to express this view of the creative process as the Father or simply God 
speaking the Word (a formulation assumed by Hugh elsewhere in his writ- 
ings), Hugh’s presentation is otherwise quite mainstream by twelfth-century 
middle-ground standards.™ As used here, the Word (or logos) is the Wisdom 
of God, “the sole primordial Idea or Pattern [ratio] of things" both visible and 
invisible. "° 

The theme of Christ as the Word of God or Wisdom of the Father has a 
rich tradition in the Christian reading of the Bible, appearing throughout the 
Old Testament, from Psalm 103:24 to Proverbs 8:22—31 to Isaiah 55:11 and else- 
where; in the New Testament, from 1 Corinthians 1:24 to Colossians 1:15—19 
to John 1 and so on. In however rudimentary a form, the notion became estab- 
lished as doctrine in the Nicene Creed.'^ The connection between this aspect 
of the Majesty as the Word and the Lamb in the central cubit is unmistakable, 
with the Lamb being repeatedly referred to in the reportatio as “the Incarnation 
of the Word" '* 

The subject of Christ as the primordial Idea — in the platonic sense, the 
perfect and eternally existing exemplar upon which all created things are 
modeled and from which they have their imperfect existence — is taken up 
in varying forms and to varying degrees by such Fathers as Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Augustine. And it is only through the mediated 
positions of the Fathers, especially Augustine, that Hugh accepts the con- 
cept of a “sole primordial Idea or Pattern of things"? For the purposes of 
this study, perhaps the most interesting articulation of this concept is from 
an addition of Hugh’s to the Didascalicon, a metaphor that is almost certainly 
based on a similar verbal image by Augustine in his commentary on John 1:1, 
"In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” Hugh writes: 


Just as a man, when he has conceived of something in his mind, depicts 
his exemplar [exemplum] externally so that what had occurred to him 
alone might also be shown to others, and, after that, for even greater 
clarity, he expresses in words how that which was put forth in the 
exemplar harmonizes with his idea, so, too, God, wishing to show his 
invisible Wisdom, depicted his exemplar in the mind of the rational 
creature, and then, making the corporeal creature, showed the former 
externally what it had [been shown] internally. Therefore, the ratio- 
nal creature was made in the likeness of the divine Idea [divinae ratio- 
nis] first, with nothing mediating. The corporeal creature, however, was 
made in the likeness of the divine Idea with the mediation of the ratio- 
nal creature." 


The subject of exemplary creation, however, is an obscure one, and — despite the 
fact that Hugh is aware that the writings of certain Fathers were “contradictory” 
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and that even Genesis itself is “ambiguous” on this particular aspect of crea- 
tion — he himself has been criticized for his lack of clarity on the issue.'9 Clear 
or unclear, Hugh’s ultimate concern with his middle-ground position on this 
is as much contemporary School culture as it is the topic of creation itself, an 
attitude that pervades virtually every aspect of the Ark. This same attitude is 
found in the beginning, no less, of the first chapter of the first part of the first 
book of his systematic theology, De sacramentis, where Hugh discusses this very 
subject. Here, he states how pagan philosophers held that there were three cre- 
ative principles: the Craftsman (artifex /opifex), matter, and the primordial Idea 
(forma). ^^ However, he then denies that matter is eternal and presents Ideas 
as existing only in the mind of God, thus asserting that there is, in fact, only 
one “first principle,” the divine Craftsman.'^ In this way, he appropriates — and 
enables his young audience to appropriate — the prestigious theory of Ideas 
while at the same time remaining fully orthodox, according to his own way 
of thinking. 

Here and in other places where Hugh discusses this important topic, his 
argumentation goes beyond a simple rejection of the pagan philosophers. In 
the opening discussion of De sacramentis, he models his critique of "the pre- 
vious literature” on the first paragraph of Ambrose’s Hexameron, thus invoking 
the authority of this great Father of the Church against such contemporary 
teachers as Bernard of Chartres, who postulated the same three creative prin- 
ciples (of the Timaeus) mentioned previously, and who would have known 
Ambrose’s work very well.'^ He confronts such contemporary schoolmen as 
William of Conches, whether directly or indirectly, who was said by such self- 
proclaimed defenders of the faith as William of Saint-Thierry to postulate that 
the body of Adam was created by “Philosophy or physics,” rather than directly 
by God." And he does not hesitate to dispute even the theories of the great 
Augustine (and others) on creation when they go against his middle-ground 
view, here directly challenging the respected opinion of Augustine on simul- 
taneous creation. Elsewhere, his method is one of a selective appropriation 
of platonic or neoplatonic authors, as demonstrated so admirably by Jerome 
Taylor. Nowhere is this more striking than in the opening sentence of the first 
chapter of the first book of the Didascalicon, where Hugh quotes a particular 
“orthodox and congenial” passage from Boethius’s De consolatione philosophiae 
while overlooking its connection to a more famous “suspect” and thoroughly 
timaean one." 

All of this is fully visualized in The Mystic Ark, although it must be remem- 
bered that accompanying oral discussion is an essential part of the original 
conception of how this imagery is to be used. For instance, Hugh’s visual 
argumentation against the second of the three platonic principles — that mat- 
ter is eternal — is expressed through the specific relation of the creator to the 
cosmos (all matter), with the creator depicted as existing previous to matter. 
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His rejection of the third principle — the theory of eternal and indepen- 
dently existing Ideas — is, in part, stated through the depiction of creation 
(the six days of creation) as coming “from the mouth of the Majesty,” that is, 
from the creator himself. (Cf. the image of creation in a copy of Honorius 
Augustodunensis’s Clavis physicae, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
ms lat. 6734:3v, which takes the opposite point of view, depicting creation 
through Goodness and seven virtues, perhaps a variation on Philosophy and 
the Seven Liberal Arts, that act as the "primordial causes")? And a rejection 
of the nontemporal understanding of Augustine and others of the six days is 
potentially put forth through the sequential (1.e., literal) structure of the six 
days themselves.'* (Cf. the initial to book eleven of Augustine’s City of God, 
at Heiligenkreuz, Stiftsbibliothek, ms 24:96, which illustrates Augustine's the- 
ory of simultaneous creation through a nonsequential depiction.) ** Finally, 
what Hugh does accept, the first principle — the Craftsman — dominates the 
image of The Mystic Ark through the complex figure of the Majesty. (For 
a late-eleventh-century depiction of the Majesty as the Craftsman/primor- 
dial Idea, the conceptio rerum, see Pommersfelden, Graflich Schénborn’sche 
Schlossbibliothek, ms Cod. 333—334:1.)' The primordial Idea of creation — 
which he admits only as contained in the mind of the Craftsman and which 
the text of The Mystic Ark calls the “great Idea of nature" (magna naturae ratio), 
apparently following the terminology of Boethius'*^ — is the very composition 
itself, shown in its entirety and perfection, with material creation contained 
physically by the arms of the creator in part to imply its containment in the 
mind of the creator. 

The “great Idea of nature,” however, is not platonic in a classicizing sense, 
although it is platonizing along augustinian lines, tailored to fit Hugh’s own 
particular needs.’ The true platonic Idea is not subject to accidents of his- 
tory, and history is precisely what forms the core of both the concept and the 
image of The Mystic Ark. As creator or logos, Christ contains the primordial 
Idea of creation in his mind. But as savior, he participates in the history of 
his own creation, in the history of salvation. The Mystic Ark, therefore, is the 
primordial Idea in a simultaneously transcendent and immanent mode, an 
ambivalence typical of medieval platonizing thought." Thus, in this image, 
the view of creation — in the sense of both initial creation and all created 
things — is one predicated upon the intimate integration of the intelligi- 
ble world of human platonist logic and the sensible world of the revealed 
Christian history of salvation. It is along these lines that Hugh’s own inter- 
est in Wisdom is not primarily as the creative principle but as the goal to 
which humankind must return, as he states, significantly, in the first line of the 
first chapter of the first book of his Didascalicon, again, adapting Boethius.'? 
However, whatever Hugh's personal emphasis on this return to the creator, 
Wisdom as a member of the Trinity was a subject of great interest in the 
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Schools in the twelfth century, and Hugh certainly took up the subject of the 
Trinity with his students at Saint Victor. 


The Majesty and the Trinity. In recounting his meteoric rise to fame in 
his autobiography, Abelard ascribes his subsequent downfall to two vices, lust 
and pride, which, in turn, he relates to two specific incidents." Hardly the 
false monk Bernard of Clairvaux had made him out to be, Abelard thanked 
God for providing a “remedy” for each failing.’ Lust was efficiently cured 
the old-fashioned way, with Abelard noting that there was surprisingly lit- 
tle pain. Pride was taken care of next — although some might argue that it 
had already been dealt a lethal blow at the same time as lust — in an equally 
dramatic, if more public, manner, when Abelard was forced to burn one of 
his treatises, in fact, his “special glory,’ with his own hand at the Council of 
Soissons in 1121.'° 

The book that Abelard was made to throw onto the fire is believed to have 
been the Theologia "Summi boni," a major treatise on the Trinity, the general 
subject of the Trinity being so vibrantly argued within intellectual circles at 
the time that the general discussion about the Trinity has been described as 
an integral part of the renaissance of the twelfth century.'^ There is no evi- 
dence that Hugh participated in the condemnation of Abelard at Soissons. But 
it has been shown that Hugh was deeply involved in the new interest in the 
Trinity, an interest that found at least part of its impetus in a desire to find — 
or to mitigate or to oppose — an agreement between pagan philosophy and 
Christian theology. '^* It is, therefore, significant that the text of The Mystic Ark 
never actually specifies the Majesty by name as Christ, despite the fact that the 
scroll and scepter that the figure holds plainly identify him as Christ in the 
iconographic sense. That this is not simply an idiosyncrasy on the part of the 
reporter but an understanding that came out of the Ark lectures is confirmed 
by the identical attitude in The Moral Ark. In The Moral Ark, what might be 
called the iconographic form per se of the Majesty is first identified specifically 
as Christ when the immediate subject of the painting is introduced. However, 
in the rest of the lengthy discussion of the Majesty, the figure is referred to 
as the Lord, God, or the deity or godhead (deitas, divinitas), but never again as 
Christ.'^5 The reason for this purposefully ambiguous treatment of the figure 
is the traditional assertion that in every divine action, all three members of the 
Trinity operate together, a point that Hugh refers to again and again in his 
systematic theology. '^^ 

While this aspect of the Trinity is so fundamental to Christian doctrine 
that one might not expect to see it expressed in explicit iconographic terms 
in an image intended for an elite audience, it may be that the blessing gesture 
of the Majesty provides just such a vehicle for conveying this basic belief for 
the purposes of collatio discussion." There were many different gestures of 
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blessing in use in the Middle Ages. The blessing gesture of the Majesty in The 
Mystic Ark is the so-called benedictio latina, specified in the reportatio as having 
“three fingers extended through the midst [of the cosmos], toward the world, 
and with the others bent back toward the palm" As described by William 
Durandus in the thirteenth century, the grouping of the three fingers in the 
benedictio latina refers to the Trinity, “which has suspended the great mass of the 
earth with three fingers” (referring to Isaiah 40:12), while the thumb relates 
to belief in a single God." If Hugh also interpreted the benedictio latina in this 
way, which would not be surprising considering the many similar readings he 
gives of other sacramentals,'” it would make this insistence on what, at first 
glance, might seem to be a rather elementary point of doctrine visually — and 
so conceptually — distinctly central to this complex image. 

Perhaps even more to the point, Hugh emphasizes that the Majesty is based 
on Isaiah 6:1—3,a passage that was firmly established by Jerome as referring to 
the Trinity." Unlike Origen, who saw the Trinity in the three figures of the 
Majesty and two seraphim, Jerome saw the Trinity referred to in the cry of 
the seraphim, “Holy, holy, holy,’ a formula that virtually every one of Hugh’s 
audience would have heard repeated every day in the Sanctus of the Canon 
of the Mass, and that was given an explicitly trinitarian interpretation in the 
Preface. 

But there seems to be more going on here than merely a straightforward 
presentation of basic trinitarian doctrine to Hugh's advanced audience, some- 
thing that is only alluded to in the text of The Mystic Ark but that was almost 
certainly taken up in the oral discussions that were the purpose of the image. 
In the text of The Mystic Ark, the reporter notes how one ofthe inscriptions on 
the ascent of the cold of the west, which cites Genesis 1:1, "In the beginning, 
God made heaven and earth,” is marked off into three segments (Fig. 31, CW1, 
Fig. 35). This tripartite verse, he continues, 


signifies three admirable things in the works of God; namely, immensity, 
beauty, and utility. Immensity pertains to power, beauty to wisdom, utility 
to goodness. If anyone would like to study these things more fully, see the 
treatise we wrote that is entitled On the Three Days.'” 


2766 


The three terms “power,” “wisdom,” and “goodness” form an important theme 
in Hugh’s De tribus diebus of 1115/1118 to 1120/1121, one that would appear 
throughout his later writings. They also form the basis of the contemporar- 
ily important theological issue known as the trinitarian appropriations, that 
is, the association of the attributes of power, wisdom, and goodness with the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, respectively. According to Poirel, Hugh’s use of 
this triad in The Mystic Ark does not refer to the subject of the trinitarian 
appropriations explicitly but, rather, to the power, wisdom, and goodness of 


the creator generally speaking. But it was Abelard’s maladroit handling of 
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this issue and these three words shortly before the Ark lectures that was the 
immediate impetus to the burning of his book — an incident that must have 
created an enormous sensation within the School culture of Europe, espe- 
cially of Paris. Abelard was seen by his contemporaries as taking the traditional 
"suitability" of the triad and misrepresenting it as an “equivalence,” and so 
both misconstruing the equality of the Trinity and overly distinguishing the 
individual persons." He was thus condemned by his accusers — not without a 
little illogic — for teaching, on the one hand, that “only the Father is omnipo- 
tent,’ and that, on the other, there are "three Gods.” "$ Hugh, in direct reaction 
to Abelard, corrects Abelard’s overstatement by detailing in his De sacramentis 
how, in acts extrinsic to itself such as creation, all members of the Trinity par- 
ticipate equally, even if the attributes of power, wisdom, and goodness might 
loosely be ascribed to individual members for reasons having more to do with 
the insufficiency of human language than with any specific characteristics of 
the persons of the Trinity.” (Hugh’s repeated insistence that knowledge of the 
Trinity comes not only from revelation but also from human reason as well 
may have been an attempt to undercut Abelard’s vaunted mastery of logic in 
regard to this subject.) '7* 

Given that Abelard’s position was something that Hugh went to great 
lengths to challenge in De sacramentis, which was being worked out in his 
mind at the very time of the Ark lectures,” it would seem likely that he 
used the appearance of these loaded terms in the inscription that pertains 
to the creator in general as an opportunity to also present the subject of the 
trinitarian appropriations to his students, who must have been very eager to 
hear more about this current issue. Even if the inscriptions in The Mystic Ark 
do not refer directly to the issue of the trinitarian appropriations, the imag- 
ery, the main conveyor of meaning in the Ark, lends itself to this subject for 
a general collatio discussion. In attributing power, wisdom, and goodness to 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, respectively — though without exclusively 
identifying these qualities with any one person — it may be that the icono- 
graphic element of the Majesty enthroned is meant, in part, to refer to the 
power of the Father, who is described as “omnipotent” in The Moral Ark."*° It 
may be that the six days coming from the mouth of the Majesty — the Word, 
or Wisdom, speaking the word, in Hugh's particular phrasing — is meant, in 
part, to relate to the wisdom of the Son."' It may be that the enclosing of 
the cosmos by the Majesty — an indicator of divine providence — is meant, 
in part, as a means of expressing the goodness of the Holy Spirit, sometimes 
referred to by Hugh as love.'* And, for all three attributes, it may also be that 
the vagueness of some of this iconography — for example, the throne and the 
gesture of enclosing — in conjunction with the absence of explicit inscrip- 
tions was meant to overtly convey a denial of an exclusive association of any 
of these qualities with the various members of the Trinity. All we know for 
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certain, however, is that this was a major issue to Hugh, that The Mystic Ark 
was designed to operate as a spur to far-ranging discussion — rather than act 
as an iconographically self-sufficient image — and that the imagery can easily 
be said to have the potential to serve as a vehicle for introducing the issue of 
the trinitarian appropriations. 


I.2. The Works of Creation: The Six Days 


Introduction. The subject of creation was of great enough importance to 
Hugh for him to begin both his systematic theology De sacramentis and log- 
ical narrative of the image of The Mystic Ark with it. As reasonable as such 
a thing might seem today, it was not unproblematic within the context of 
School culture of the early twelfth century. This was a time when the new 
intellectual vehicle of systematic theology was just beginning to be worked 
out, and some major scholars, such as the famous Anselm of Laon, chose not 
to include creation at all in their sentence collections. That Hugh began his 
systematic theology with an account of creation must have been seen by his 
contemporaries as not without reference, however indirect, to Anselm, his-well 
established School, and others of the same intellectual bent. 

But creation constitutes more than just a beginning in The Mystic Ark, how- 
ever important the beginning of any major system of thought, whether verbal 
or visual, may be. The six days of creation (the hexameron) are also absolutely 
fundamental to the basic structure of Hugh s conception of the history of salva- 
tion. "* The problem is that while the reportatio of The Mystic Ark often explains 
the significance of the imagery it describes, it just as often does not, leaving it 
up to the modern reader to attempt to reconstruct the original meaning of any 
given part of the image. In the case of the imagery of the six days, the reportatio 
relates three main areas of importance in regard to the imagery of the six days 
without, however, fully explaining them. These are the relation of the six days 
to the line of generation, to the Majesty, and to the compositional structure of 
the cosmos. 


The Six Days of Creation and the Line of Generation. As to the rela- 
tion of the six days to the line of generation, Hugh was fully aware of the 
wide range of differing opinions on creation theory from the arguments of 
the platonists to what he described — perhaps not without a little indirect 
influence from the methodology of Abelard — as certain contradictory views 
of the Fathers." But the central point for Hugh’s theory is his adoption and 
development of Augustine’s famous exegetical interpretation from The City of 
God of the six days of creation as referring allegorically to the six ages of the 
history of salvation, something he chose to give high visibility to in his sys- 


tematic theology. 
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In the image of The Mystic Ark, this allegorical relation between the six days 
of creation and the six ages of the history of salvation is made plain with the 
description of the six days as an extension of the line of generation proper, 
which is itself a visual rendering of the six ages: 


the line of generation is extended from Adam ... all the way to the high- 
est point of the heavens. Along that line, six disks ... portray the works of 
the six days." 


That is, the six days are conceived of in The Mystic Ark as preceding the six ages 
in the same way that the six days foreshadow the six ages exegetically, just as 
both Augustine and Hugh state (cf. Fig. 14 and Color Fig. 7). But, as employed 
by Hugh, the elements of this typology carry a far more pointed meaning for 
the image of The Mystic Ark in that, in Hugh’s systematic theology, he presents 
the six days and the six ages as the basic justification of his theoretical classifi- 
cation of the history of salvation into the two great divisions of the works of 
creation and of restoration. The main axis of The Mystic Ark, therefore, presents 
not only the important conclusion from The City of God regarding the rela- 
tion of the six days of creation to the six ages of the history of salvation as the 
central structure of the image; it does so explicitly in terms of the structure of 
Hugh’s own systematic theology: the works of creation and of restoration. 


The Six Days of Creation and the Majesty. To no less a degree than his 
treatment of the line of generation, though in an entirely different way, the 
seemingly innocuous sentence from The Mystic Ark: 


These [the six days] ought to be depicted in such a way that the word 
seems to come from the mouth of the Majesty and the entire order of 


created things follows immediately after ..."* 


acts as something of an abbreviation for a number of issues fundamental to 
Hugh’s concept of creation that are operative in The Mystic Ark in the relation 
between the six days and the Majesty. 

To begin with, the term “word” in this passage refers to creation specifically 
in the context of the initial creation by God, as opposed to some later stage of 
the creationary process. Hugh wrote in The Moral Ark that 


a work of God, because it is visible, is called an outward word of his inas- 
much as it is something that has gone forth from his mouth....The Word, 
therefore, speaks the word. 


In the image of The Mystic Ark, the Word speaks the word (Fig. 14). But 
the Majesty should not be thought of compositionally as emitting the six 
days of creation from his mouth. The extended line of generation is explic- 
itly described in the reportatio as reaching only as far as “the highest point of 
the heavens.” Indeed, there is a distinct compositional and conceptual break 
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between the “heavens” or cosmos and the timeless, matterless area beyond 
the cosmos. Previous attempts at constructing The Mystic Ark have taken the 
description of the six days as coming “from the mouth of the Majesty” too 
literally, not sufficiently taking into consideration the fact that the full state- 
ment reads “the word seems to come [exeat] from the mouth of the Majesty,’ 
employing the subjunctive, and in all likelihood is a vestige of the original Ark 
lectures, where the sometimes looser visual relations of the components of The 
Mystic Ark were no doubt made more explicit verbally. °° 

But more importantly, through this visual connection of the Majesty and 
the six days, the Ark further encompasses the theory of creation that assigns 
to Christ the role of mediator between God the Father and created things — a 
theory that, in seeing all things as from the Father through Christ, and in see- 
ing Christ as the exemplar of creation, is ultimately a platonizing one, though 
one that carries the authority of Augustine, through whom this theory is best 
known.” At the same time, the implication that the word — compositionally 
the six days — should be understood as coming from Christ's mouth, beyond 
the material cosmos, functions as a strident rejection of pagan, especially pla- 
tonic, theories of preexistent matter and of an emanationist hierarchy of crea- 
tion (in which lesser celestial beings also participate in creation, most notably 
of humankind); and, conversely, it acts as a projection of the Christian belief 
that God created all matter from nothing (ex nihilo) and that he directly created 
all things himself.'** 

At the same time, it may be that there is another platonizing (though not 
truly platonic) factor operative. Sometime after the Didascalicon was written, 
Hugh made some additions to it. In one, he addresses certain issues in the order 
of creation. In particular, he writes: 


The angelic nature existed first in the divine Idea [ratione] as a plan [dis- 
positionem]. [Only] after did it begin to subsist in its own self through 
creation. Other created things, in contrast, existed first in the divine Idea, 
then were caused to be in the comprehension of the angels [in cognitione 
angelorum factae sunt], and, finally, began to subsist in their own selves." 


That is, the divine Idea — the pattern of all creation — exists eternally in the 
mind of God.'%* While all things visible and invisible were created simulta- 
neously, this was according to “time,” not "dignity" ' According to dignity, the 
angels had primacy of existence, first in the mind of God and then through 
actual creation. All other created things existed first in the mind of God, then 
in the “knowledge” of the angels, and, finally, through actual creation. Though 
not truly emanationist, there is an emanationist resonance to this view. But, 
for the purposes of this study, what is of interest is that it suggests that the 
"great Idea of nature,” as the divine Idea is called in the reportatio, was an active 
element in The Mystic Ark.'®’ If this is in fact the case, the order of existence in 
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dignity in the image of the Ark might be thought of as progressing from the 
mind of God in the person of the Majesty to the angels below, and then to 
other created things lower still. 

While Augustine was directly challenging the platonist beliefs of his pagan 
opponents and any possible excessive platonist leanings of his Christian read- 
ers, Hugh’s purpose was more indirect. In general, the role of the Word in 
creation is an important part of Hugh’s systematic theology and, as such, has 
a natural place in any comprehensive presentation of his thought, whether 
verbal or visual. Any general rebuff of platonism inherent in this intellectual 
position would have operated in the twelfth century as an attack on the gen- 
eral prestige and integrity of pagan thought wherever it came into conflict 
with orthodox Christian belief, as Hugh saw it. In particular, both the general 
schema of The Mystic Ark and a number of its components were no doubt 
seen by contemporaries as aimed, whether directly or indirectly, against certain 
platonizing contemporaries. For example, Hugh is believed to have carried on 
a series of exchanges with William of Conches in which Hugh argued against 
William’s belief that there was no initial chaos. In this, Hugh insisted that the 
exegetical significance of the literalness of the six days lay in the moral par- 
allel between, on the one hand, “being” (esse, unformed, chaotic matter) and 
“beautiful being” (pulchrum esse, formed matter), and, on the other, the morally 
unformed state of the rational creature before its conversion to God and its 
morally formed state after."”? Since these were such strong points of emphasis 
by Hugh in his polemics, it is natural to assume that, in the original lectures, 
at least, the imagery of the six days would have been accompanied by a similar 
commentary. 

More conventionally, the positioning of Christ the creator before time, at 
the head of the line of generation — the progress of all human history, from the 
beginning of time to the end — makes plain the orthodox belief in his eternity 
(and, by implication, attests to his co-eternity with the Father, who is not indi- 
cated visually). Expressed another way, Christ, the creator, is the beginning — in 
the beginning was the Word (John 1:1). It is no accident that this aspect of 
Christ receives significant declaration at the focal point of the entire composi- 
tion — and concept — of The Mystic Ark: the central cubit. In the central cubit, 
Christ as the Lamb of God (Christ the savior) is described as the alpha and the 
omega, the beginning and the end, a designation that is traditionally used to 
refer to the eternal character of Christ (Color Fig. 10).^^' As used in The Mystic 
Ark, however, there seems to be more. The association of Christ the creator with 
Christ the savior is the basis of Hugh’s analysis of true faith, which is belief in 
both the creator and the savior, belief in one not being enough without belief 
in the other. Lacking this, one cannot please God — that is, one cannot return 
to God, the very subject of the image and lectures of The Mystic Ark.*°? Once 
again, commonly recognized theological elements, belief in the creator and 
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the savior, are articulated in such a way as to refer to the basis of Hugh’s own 
systematic theology: the works of creation and of restoration. 

The passage on the relation between the six days and the Majesty ends with 
a qualification that, at first glance, appears to be something of a non sequitur. 
Seeming to have only the most indirect connection with the six days, it also 
gives the illusion of being out of sequence since, although it deals with the 
earth, it is found in the section of the reportatio concerned with the Majesty — 
the main description of the earth having already been presented in the section 
on the cosmos, which precedes that of the Majesty. But it does, in fact, refer, 
however clumsily, to an important aspect of the works of creation. After stating 
that the six days should be understood as seeming to come from the mouth of 
the Majesty, the reporter notes that 


the entire order of created things follows immediately after — and in such 
a way that the extent of the Ark itself should reach from the beginning 
of the world until the end of time, through the midst of the earth, having 
disposed on both sides geographic regions, mountains, rivers, villages, and 
towns, with Egypt to the south and Babylonia to the north.^^ 


As mentioned previously, virtually all of the components of The Mystic Ark are, 
by conscious design, interrelated to an astonishing degree. It is typically not 
only undesirable to treat them as independent components; it is usually impos- 
sible. A truly effective presentation of this interrelation is really only feasible in 
the seminar context for which The Mystic Ark was conceived and which allows 
a flexibility of oral discussion that far surpasses what is possible in the written 
outline of the reportatio, where the reporter is compelled to present the many 
interrelated components of the image in a more or less rigidly linear manner, 
a mode of presentation no doubt foreign to the original discussion. Far from 
actually being a non sequitur, the passage cited here actually seems to be a ves- 
tige of these more flexible lecture discussions, now very awkwardly presented 
in written form.The reason that this passage on the earth should appear in the 
section on the Majesty is neither to describe the earth yet again nor to provide, 
at this later point, additional information about its appearance, properly speak- 
ing. It appears here in order to provide in written form the juncture — which 
would have been much clearer in the oral form of the original lectures — 
between the works of creation of the six days and the works of creation after 
the six days, now in association with the works of restoration. 

To take this a bit further, the Ark proper — which is the Church, and in 
which all the works of restoration are contained — is described as extending 
from the beginning of the world, the ultimate work of creation for human- 
kind, until its end. According to Hugh, the works of restoration are of “far 
greater dignity" than those of creation.” This is why the Ark, which essentially 
coincides with the world, is also superimposed upon it. On the one hand, this 
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arrangement indicates the greater dignity of the Church over the world, the 
greater dignity of the works of restoration over those of creation. On the other 
hand, it shows the unavoidable physical context of the Church and the works 
of restoration in the world or works of creation. 

But, again, the reporter is not writing of the earth per se in this passage from 
The Mystic Ark but of the juncture between the works of creation before and 
after the six days, in association with the works of restoration. With creation, 
time begins, and the temporal becomes a factor in the works of restoration, 
a factor in the history of salvation. In regard to the temporal and the return 
to God, which is the goal of the history of salvation, Hugh writes in De sac- 
ramentis how the angels and the first human, Adam, were made perfect and so 
received spiritual instruction intrinsically. But the rest of humankind, 


because they were obliged to advance toward cognition through inter- 
vals of time, were raised toward and instructed in cognition of the truth 
extrinsically, through the forms of temporal and visible things.^^ 


This thought is exactly what the reporter is referring to in his mention of the 
beginning and end of time, his impossibly abbreviated discussion of the fea- 
tures of the earth, and his allusion to the role of Egypt and Babylon in all of 
this. In particular, he is referring to a number of related theories of Hugh’s that 
underlie the complex integration of time and space in The Mystic Ark. These 
are his theory on the periods and peoples of natural law, of the written law, and 
of grace; his theory on the east-west spatial-temporal progression throughout 
the history of salvation; and his literal and metaphoric understanding and use 
of Egypt and Babylon in his discourse on the history of salvation in The Mystic 
Ark. Fully integrated into The Mystic Ark’s basic premise of the works of cre- 
ation and of restoration, all of these subjects will be taken up in the following 
discussion. 


The Six Days of Creation and the Structure of the Cosmos: The 
Three Creationary Processes. As to the relation between the six days and 
the structure of the cosmos, the crucial issues are Hugh's understanding of the 
underlying structure of the six days, their placement within the compositional 
structure of the cosmos of the Ark, and their appearance in the original image 
at Saint Victor (Fig. 9, Fig. 14, Color Fig. 3). In light of the fact that creation 
was one of the great controversies of the early and mid-twelfth century and 
that its imagery was potentially one of the most polemical visual forms of 
the time — and that Hugh attaches the greatest importance to creation in his 
systematic theology — it should be clear that the imagery of the six days in the 
original painting could not possibly have been "generic?" That is, it could 
not possibly have been something that Hugh was indifferent about, that he felt 
could be addressed by any given set of hexameral imagery. At the same time, 
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the reportatio of The Mystic Ark gives very little specific information about how 
the six days were arranged as a group or how they appeared individually in the 
original image. But between the reportatio and Hugh’s writings, we can get a 
very good general idea of how the images of the six days were arranged, what 
they probably looked like, and how they operated within the overall context 
of The Mystic Ark. 

The briefest glance at the hexameral literature of the Fathers and of Hugh’s 
competition — competition whose intellectual base Hugh as readily tried to 
appropriate as to challenge — shows how deeply and pointedly the short and 
often enigmatic biblical passages on the six days could be interpreted. Hugh 
was no exception to this practice. While the reportatio mentions the exact loca- 
tions of only two of the six days in relation to the rest of the image of The 
Mystic Ark, their specificity is such as to suggest that the locations of all of the 
six days in this image were fixed with a logic that was fully informed by Hugh’s 
systematic theology of creation. 

For Hugh, as for Augustine and others, the process of creation began not on 
the first day but before the first day. More specifically, Hugh divides creation 
into three succeeding processes: the creation of all things in an unformed state 
(creata), the formation of created things (disposita), and the fitting out of created 
things (ornata) ^^" 

The first creationary process, the creation of all things in an unformed state, 
took place in principio, “in the beginning,” before the first day (Genesis 1:1—2). 
It was at this time that “God created heaven and earth” — that all things invis- 
ible and visible were created, that “angelic natures" and physical matter were 
created from nothing (ex nihilo), though both were unformed and physical 
matter was “chaotic.” While Hugh intends unformed matter to be understood 
as literally chaotic, unformed “angelic natures” have simply not yet been fully 
“formed” through a “conversion of love” to the creator. Darkness was a char- 
acteristic of this unformed state, and it was now, before the first day, that time 
began. 

Speaking, in part, of the dynamics of The Mystic Ark, Hugh said that, “when 
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you find one thing, you will see many more revealed to you.’*'? As complex as 
the image of The Mystic Ark is, it is possible for its imagery to refer explicitly to 
only a limited number of primary themes of Hugh’s systematic theology. But 
such a restricted approach to imagery is completely foreign to the original oral 
context of the painting. The Mystic Ark was primarily intended to be the focus 
of a series of lectures that were both as comprehensive and as specific as Hugh’s 
systematic theology, while the discussions that ensued could have been as wide- 
ranging as the participants chose. In this seminar context, the imagery of the 
Ark that explicitly refers to important primary themes of Hugh’s systematic 
theology would also have acted as prompts for the informed discussion leader 
and participants for consideration of related themes not explicitly depicted by 
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the imagery. An excellent example of this is the creation of unformed mat- 
ter and the angels before the first day. To the best of my knowledge, neither is 
ever shown previous to the first day in hexameral imagery properly speaking 
before this time, though they may be found later.^" The nine orders of angels 
are the subject of two notable events in respect to the history of salvation, one 
more important than the other. The first is their (not fully formed) creation 
before the first day. The second and more important is the completion of their 
formation, an event that entailed the fall of the bad angels at the instant of 
the beginning of the first day (at the moment that the creator separated light 
from darkness),?* a Fall whose numbers must be restored by humankind at the 
end of time. Concomitant with this was the “conversion of love" of the good 
angels toward their creator.^? As in the hexameron of the Bible of Robert de 
Bello, the demands of the visual narrative sequence of The Mystic Ark allow 
only one scene to be devoted to the angels, and Hugh chose, naturally enough, 
the more important of the two events (Color Fig. 2). The scale and general 
positioning of the good angels indicate that they are meant to be understood 
as preceding the first day — exactly like those in the later Bible of Robert de 
Bello — and as part of the word that "seems to come from the mouth of the 
Majesty.” Not only would Hugh have been likely to take up in his lectures the 
important subjects of creation before the first day, in general, and the creation 
of the angels (and fall of the bad), in particular, but it would have been virtu- 
ally impossible for him not to, given the main theme of The Mystic Ark, as will 
become quite clear later. 

In conjunction with such major themes, there are a number of lesser ones 
that may or may not have been explicitly broached by Hugh, though the poten- 
tial is certainly there. For example, although Hugh believes, unlike Augustine, 
in a temporal understanding of the six days, his acceptance of the creation of 
all things before the first day represents an attempt on his part to incorporate 
Augustine's concept of simultaneous creation (in which all things are created 
at once and the six days are taken figuratively; sometimes described as his the- 
ory of rationes seminales, as seen in Heiligenkreuz, Stiftsbibliothek, ms 24:96, 
the initial to book eleven of Augustine City of God)*" into the framework of 
his own literal reading of the hexameron. At the same time, this framework is, 
by its very nature, a rejection of a figurative interpretation of the six days of 
creation in favor of a literal one.” Aside from this, any other number of issues 
found in Hugh’s writings may have arisen in the original discussion. Since 
these issues were of concern to Hugh, one might reasonably expect that the 
concept of simultaneous creation would have led to a criticism of Anselm of 
Laon’s teachings on a hierarchic creation; that Hugh would have been at pains 
in his lecture, as he was in his writings, to disagree with those (Augustine and 
Basil, for example) who suggest that angels were created before heaven and 
earth rather than simultaneously with it; and that a discussion of time (Hugh 
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takes an augustinian position) would have explicitly challenged the widely 
known theory of Plato on the same subject." 

During Hugh’s second creationary process, which took place during the 
first through the third days, physical matter and the angelic natures — created 
but unformed or not fully formed before the first day — were formed. By the 
formation of matter, Hugh means the formation of the basic structure of the 
cosmos, a process he sees as achieved with the transformation of primal chaos 
into the distinct components of the four elements (fire, air, water, and earth). 
By the formation of the angelic natures, he means an essential turning to God 
as the highest and true good, as has been mentioned.” 

The first day (Genesis 1:3—5) began with the words fiat lux, "let there be 
light.” This first light functioned very much like the sun (which was not to be 
created until the fourth day), and, with its creation, time, which had already 
begun, “now started to be distinguished by day and night.” As soon as light 
was made, it was divided from the darkness that characterized the earlier state, 
before the first day." The light of the first day, made from the previously cre- 
ated chaotic matter, is understood as the first distinct emergence of one of the 
four elements from primordial chaos — fire — and so marks the first forming of 
the basic structure of the cosmos, a significant point in Hugh’s theory of crea- 
tion. Even so, Hugh pointedly barely discusses physical science, in stark contrast 
to such contemporaries as Thierry of Chartres. Whereas Thierry might discuss 
the role of fire in the complex interaction between the elements on the first 
day — how fire rose to become the highest element, warmed the air, and caused 
water vapor to rise above the air — Hugh, who, one gets the distinct impression, 
is every bit as well read in physical science as Thierry, conspicuously prefers to 
say instead simply that “God made light first so that all other things might later 
be made in light.”*"? And whereas Thierry says nothing about the separation of 
light and darkness, to Hugh it is a "great sacrament” (magnum sacramentum) 7? 
Like others, Hugh sees the division of light and darkness as referring to the fall 
of the bad angels, an event that is of the greatest importance for The Mystic Ark, 
their fall, as I have said, having led to the necessity of the creation of human- 
kind in order to make up the number of fallen angels and so initiating the 
history of salvation. But, not accidentally, this widely recognized interpretation 
receives virtually no attention in the section of De sacramentis on the six days, 
being taken up only later, in a separate section on the creation of the angels." 
Instead, Hugh devotes almost all of his attention in his discussion of the six 
days in that book to the interpretation of the separation of light from darkness 
as a revelation of the soul’s recognition of its own sinfulness. 

'The situation is essentially the same for the second and third days. The sig- 
nificance of the second day (Genesis 1:6—8), according to Hugh's thought on 
creation, is the differentiation of the elements of air and water that came about 
when the firmament was made and divided the waters; the significance of the 
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third day (Genesis 1:9—13) is the emergence of the element of earth, which 
occurred when dry land appeared.” Again, Hugh is completely aware of the 
issues of physical science involved, even going so far as to list them and to cite 
Bede and other unnamed authors (as he does regularly) in one of his discus- 
sions, making it quite clear that he himself is fully conversant with the com- 
mentary tradition. But, although it is hard for him to resist offering an opinion 
on the nature of the water above the firmament — taking essentially the same 
position as Thierry, incidentally, that it is suspended water vapor — he explic- 
itly makes the point of wishing to avoid scholarly polemics on the scientific 
aspect of this subject, even as he expresses his position in a highly polemical 
way, flatly stating: 


It does not seem to me that much work ought to be spent in speculation 
on these matters, which neither reason understands nor authority (to 
which allegiance must be given) sanctions.” 


But, again, the man who cites Plato as readily as he does the Pythagoreans — 
or even Vitruvius — when not writing on distinctly theological matters is not 
a fundamentalist, by any stretch of the imagination." As it was with the first 
day, his clearly stated goal with the second and third days is one of exegeti- 
cal interpretation, doing this in the most creative way, polemically speaking, 
though beyond the purposes of this discussion. Nothing could better distin- 
guish Hugh’s discourse on creation from those of the new theologians, as we 
will see. 

This attitude is even more pronounced in the third creationary process, 
the fitting out of created things, which took place during the fourth through 
sixth days (Genesis 1:14—31). In this process, Hugh sees the basic structure of 
the cosmos, which was more or less completed during the second creation- 
ary process, as fitted out, as it were, with those things that would occupy this 
basic structure. Though Hugh would no doubt agree that the cosmic struc- 
ture was beautiful in itself, his term for the creations of days four through 
six is ornata, a word that carries the connotation of the adornment of the 
structure of the cosmos through the beauty of the heavenly bodies and liv- 
ing things brought about during this third process.^ However, to whatever 
degree beauty holds an attraction for Hugh, and this is something that shows 
up again and again in his writings," it is significant that he treats the second 
three days in the most summary fashion here. Though he does provide an 
exegetical interpretation not so much of the fifth day as of the physical sci- 
ence of the fifth day in his De sacramentis (beyond the purposes of the discus- 
sion here), he essentially ignores the other two days as such and concludes 
his brief treatment of the six days at this point by noting that even the few 
"mystical" treatments of the works of creation that he gave are beyond the 
subject at hand. 
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The Placement of the Six Days of Creation. This leads us to the ques- 
tion of the placement of the six days of creation in the original image (Fig. 9, 
Fig. 14, Color Fig. 3). While the reporter is not methodical enough to detail 
the location of all of the days, he is quite explicit about the two most impor- 
tant, the first and the sixth, the beginning and the end of the hexameron. As 
prescribed in the text of The Mystic Ark, the “extended” line of generation, 
which carries the six days, continues 


from Adam up, beyond the Ark ... all the way to the highest point of the 
heavens. 


The two terminal points specified here are far from inadvertent, something 
that suggests that the other days, too, were placed systematically by Hugh, 
although the compositional structure of the cosmos also seems to have been 
a factor as well. 

In his writings, Hugh consistently conceives of the six days in regard to his 
theory of the three creationary processes, and it would be highly unlikely that 
The Mystic Ark would somehow be an exception to this rule. As this theory 
applies to the placement of the six days in the image of The Mystic Ark, the 
primary feature is the distinction between the second process (the formation 
of created things during the first three days) and the third process (the fitting 
out of created things during the second three days). In the same way that the 
reporter indicates that the six days are to be understood as seeming “to come 
from the mouth of the Majesty" — that is, all creation is understood as begin- 
ning with the creator — so also, to a lesser extent, are the results of certain of the 
more distinctive days to be understood as proceeding from those days them- 
selves through the arrangement of the compositional structure of the cosmos. 

For example, the upper edge of the first day is described as being more or 
less tangential with the upper limit of the zodiacal sphere. The first day is thus 
to be understood as indicating the beginning of "the structure of the cos- 
mos”? (one understanding of the “heaven” of “heaven and earth” of Genesis 
1:1) and the emergence of the element of fire (Hugh follows here the wide- 
spread belief that the heavens were composed of ether, something generally 
considered to be similar to the essence of fire, though opinions differed on 
this).?' As to the placement of the second and third days, since what dis- 
tinguishes Hugh' second process of creation from the third is the complete 
emergence of the four elements from primordial chaos with the completion 
of the second process — and since the results of the more distinctive days are 
visually understood as proceeding from those days themselves — days one to 
three would have been depicted before the fully formed quaternary harmony 
appears on the extended line of generation (Fig. 14), and days four to six would 
have been represented after, days which, generally speaking, are “fitted out” 
through the harmonious operation of the now fully formed four elements.” 
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In particular, the second day would probably have been located at the upper 
point of the sphere of the Twelve Months because the separation of the “waters 
above" from the “waters below" is the primary act of the second day of cre- 
ation.^? (The spheres of both the Zodiac and the Twelve Months are ethereal; 
the reporter distinguishes between the two by calling the first “the aplanes” 
and the second “the ether,” the latter being a term whose use can vary consid- 
erably.)*** The third day would probably have been placed near the upper limit 
of the sphere of the air because the events of the third day took place “under 
the heavens" ("the heavens" of the cosmos being formed by the spheres of 
the Zodiac and the Months), according to Genesis 1:9, and because it is the 
only remaining space in the compositional structure of the cosmos before the 
quaternary harmony. 

Although the fourth and fifth days could not be said to be situated with 
the same force of logic as the others, the compositional structure of the cos- 
mos nevertheless suggests their placement. The second three days would cer- 
tainly have been located after the quaternary harmony on the extended line 
of generation, after the formation of the four elements entailed by the second 
creationary process. Since the placement of the sixth day is specified in the 
reportatio as seeming “to encircle the beginning of the Ark itself?’ and since 
there are only two compositionally sequential locations between the quater- 
nary harmony and the sixth day, it would seem that the fourth and fifth days 
were positioned in these two locations.” This would place the fourth day at 
the beginning of the area between the quaternary harmony and the tip of the 
earth, and the fifth day at the tip of the earth itself. There is some slight logic 
for the placement of these days. For example, the fourth day is positioned 
immediately after the quaternary harmony with its seasons and resultant year 
(cf. Fig. 39), and it is the "lights" of the fourth day that mark the seasons and 
years, according to the account of the fourth day in Genesis 1:14. And the fifth 
day is located just within the tip of the earth, in close proximity to both the 
region of the air and the overlaying Ocean Stream of the earth (which, how- 
ever, is masked in my construction of the Ark by Paradise) because water is the 
generative source for the animals of both the air and the water created on that 
day, though Hugh feels that the bodily nature is more akin to earth than to the 
natural “elements” of air and water (Color Fig. 5).?^ But the more immediate 
factors in the placement of these two days are, as before, Hugh's theory of the 
three processes of creation and the high level of systematization and integra- 
tion of his thought, now in visual form. And finally, as mentioned, the reportatio 
specifies that the sixth day "seems to encircle the beginning of the Ark itself.” 
That is, it overlaps the Adam macro/microcosm (Color Fig. 5, Color Fig. 4). 


The Appearance of the Six Days of Creation. Equally as significant as 
the placement is the original appearance of the six days (Color Fig. 3). While 
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it is impossible to address the specific imagery of the individual days with any 
real certainty, we can get a sense, at least, of their general appearance and, per- 
haps, one or two issue-related details. 

The reportatio states that the days were to be in the form of “disks” (rotule; 
literally, “little wheels"). Like so many of the sources that Hugh incorporates 
into his conception of The Mystic Ark, this, too, seems to be book based. The 
depiction of the Six Days of Creation as a succession of roundels first appeared 
in the late eleventh century, and, at the time of the Ark lectures, by far its most 
common medium was the illuminated initial I of Genesis 1:1 (In principio), with 
which this iconographic form seems to have originated.” Since originality in 
the twelfth century so often typically consisted of the systematization of pre- 
existent knowledge in new and more effective ways, there is no need with 
the six days to look for anything other than what seems to have been Hugh’s 
basic practice when it came to imagery: the adoption and, where necessary, 
the adaptation of common iconographic types. In this case, that means the 
adoption and adaptation of a body of intellectually and spiritually compatible 
hexameral imagery from an illustrated manuscript. But, with The Mystic Ark, it 
is as much what the reportatio does not say as what it does that tells us where the 
six days lie on the intellectual/spiritual spectrum of hexameral imagery. 

In describing the six days, for example, the reporter mentions nothing of the 
physical science that was so important to Thierry of Chartres or that appears 
so prominently in the Souvigny Bible, for example, even though it is clear 
from Hugh’s writings that this line of thought is not foreign to him.^? Far less 
does the reporter relate any of the overtly platonic creation imagery of the 
type found, for instance, in the Bible of Saint-Hubert, the Michelsberg Clavis 
Physicae, or the (later) Vienna Bible moralisée, and that was fashionable in parts 
of the intellectual world of which Saint Victor was unquestionably a part.^^ 
Instead, he describes the hexameron in the most abbreviated possible manner, 
mentioning only the main actions of each day, with no other observations 
whatsoever, something that implies that nothing more than a basic, traditional 
hexameron was appropriate since nothing more was specified." It also implies 
that traditional hexameral imagery with directly related visual arguments — such 
as those found in the Bibles of Sainte-Geneviéve and of Robert de Bello, with 
their emphases on the direct role of God in the creation of a sacralized cosmos, 
and with references to a Yawist history of salvation?" — was not necessary; not 
necessary because the six days of The Mystic Ark took their context from the 
entire image of the Ark, and did not need to present their message through the 
imagery of the six roundels alone, as in the bibles just mentioned. This likeli- 
hood is compounded by the factor that, although Hugh's middle-ground posi- 
tion was more progressive than that of the “old theology,” it was also one that 
was in many ways in sympathy with the basic tenets of the “old theology" — 
something seen quite strongly in his discussion ofthe six days in De sacramentis. 
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Thus, the evidence suggests that Hugh 
would have adopted a traditional hexam- 
eron that made little attempt at additional 
commentary for his original image, such 
as that from the twelfth-century Pontigny 
Bible (Fig. 50). 

Generalities aside, the six days are 
potentially so politically charged, and 
Hugh so fully aware of all the issues at 
play, that even a hexameron as traditional 
as that in the Pontigny Bible would have 
had to be adapted a bit in order to articu- 
late his doctrine, something that suggests 
a few specifics in the six days as they most 
likely appeared at Saint Victor. Let me use 
the first day — the day with the greatest 
polemical possibilities — as an example of 
the issues that would be involved in the 
adoption and adaptation of an iconogra- 
phy similar to the Pontigny first day but 
consistent with Hugh’s thought in a hypo- 
thetical construction of The Mystic Ark. 

The Pontigny Bible depicts the first 
day in a way that is in basic agreement 
with Hugh’s conception of that day. For 
example, unlike some hexamera whose 
first days are devoted to the subject of 
the creation of the angels (such as the 
creation page of the Gospels of Henry 
the Lion, Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August 
Bibliothek, ms Guelph tos Noviss. 2°:172; 
or the initial to Genesis in Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi College, ms 48:7v),^** the 
Pontigny first day is devoted strictly to 
the creation of light and its division from 
darkness. This conforms perfectly to the 
teaching of Hugh, who saw the creation 
of the angels as taking place before the 
first day, and agrees with the reportatio of 
The Mystic Ark as well, which mentions 
only the creation of light in its description 
of that day, saying nothing whatsoever 
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about those well-known events attributed by Hugh to the period before. The 
Pontigny Bible also presents the first day in an explicitly chaotic state, though 
one that illustrates Hugh’s opinion that “heaven and earth,” created before the 
first day, were positioned above and below, relative to each other.^^ Though 
quite common in hexameral imagery, this emphasis on chaos in the first day 
in The Mystic Ark would have carried a very specific message in regard to the 
polemical exchange between Hugh and William of Conches mentioned ear- 
lier, in which William denied that God would have created anything chaotic, 
with Hugh responding that God did so in order that, through this incremental 
ordering, humankind might better understand the nature of its own gradual 
return to God. 

However, as much as the Pontigny first day might agree with Hugh’s 
thought, there is at least one component of the roundel that Hugh would 
never have included: the dove. Though very popular in hexameral imagery — 
from Saint Pauls in Rome to the Tiberius Psalter to the Parc Bible^^ — the 
spirit of God that “moved over the waters” is something that belongs before 
the first day in Hugh’s system of thought. But, perhaps more to the point, 
there was much confusion among Christian writers, including Augustine, as 
to whether this spirit of God represents the third member of the Trinity or 
some variation on the pagan concept of the world-soul, and this led to specu- 
lations on the part of the “new theology” that were considered heretical or 
near heretical by many of their contemporaries. In the context of a systematic 
theology, whether verbal or visual, this was something that Hugh seems to 
have seen as full of unnecessary doctrinal danger and of which he generally 
steered clear.” 

The situation would be similar for the remaining days, although, being 
potentially less polemical, they would require less — or, sometimes, even no — 
adaptation. For example, though Hugh feels that the firmament is suspended 
water vapor and not fire or air, he states this in a work of his that is, perhaps, 
less representative of his considered thought than his systematic theology, De 
sacramentis, in which he is, for all appearances, ambivalent.” Thus, while the 
Pontigny second day would serve well enough, if painted by Hugh himself 
the day would in all likelihood have been structured more like that of the 
second day in the Bible of Robert de Bello,*? with a greater emphasis on 
"the waters above” and “the waters below.’ The third day, likewise, would be 
perfectly acceptable, though Hugh certainly might have included the “waters 
above,” as is done in the Bible of Robert de Bello and a bible from Saint 
Albans,*? because they are an important part of his moral exegesis of this 
day even though they are not mentioned in the biblical account of the third 
day.^?' The fourth day poses no real problems, nor does the fifth, emphasiz- 
ing, as it does, the generation of the birds from the water, though not quite 
as explicitly as the Souvigny Bible. And the sixth (which, like the fifth, 
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shows a regular overlapping of animals in order to indicate the idea of mul- 
tiple generations) would almost certainly have followed the Pontigny Bible 
in showing the creation of Eve from the side of Adam — the depiction of 
which was quite common though not mandatory?” — in order to emphasize 
that humankind sprang from a single source, Adam, a point of great impor- 
tance, as we shall see, and perhaps to challenge William of Conches’s asser- 
tion that the creation of Eve from the rib of Adam was meant metaphorically 
as well. 


Concluding Remarks on the Six Days. Earlier, I said that in order to 
understand the relation between the six days and the structure of the cosmos 
of the Ark, we had to understand Hugh’s view of the underlying structure 
of the six days, their placement within the compositional structure of the 
cosmos, and their appearance in the original image at Saint Victor. We now 
have a fair sense of this, and it is clear that the relation of the six days and the 
structure of the cosmos of the Ark is one that is fully integrated, both com- 
positionally and conceptually. While Hugh’s general treatment of the six days 
and their resultant appearance can at times contribute a rather high level of 
both content and polemics — especially in challenging the emphasis put on 
the physical-scientific interpretation of creation in “secular” scholarship — his 
original theory of the three processes of creation permeates the very struc- 
ture of The Mystic Ark in its determination of the placement of the six days: 
the period before the first day, the ethereal regions, the air with its crucial 
quaternary harmony, the earth, and finally the Ark proper itself. Indeed, in 
The Mystic Ark, the composition is fundamentally conceptual, and the con- 
ception lends itself entirely to compositional — that is, schematic, rather than 
narrative — visualization. Far from being just another component of the Ark 
or even the basis of its cosmic structure, the six days are the starting point of a 
dynamic that deeply informs the image in such a way that it can be read not 
only as both time and place but as process, a trait that is essential to The Mystic 
Ark and that is operative throughout the image, including when attention 
moves away from the six days of creation. 

But the relation between the six days and The Mystic Ark is more funda- 
mental still. Just as the six days, which are the works of creation, are composi- 
tionally and conceptually related to the structure of the cosmos of the Ark, so 
are they to the line of generation proper, which is the six ages of the history 
of salvation or the works of restoration, for which they act both composition- 
ally and conceptually as a typological introduction. This is why in The Mystic 
Ark, a work devoted to the history of salvation, explicit references to this same 
history in the form of the six ages do not appear, in or as immediately accom- 
panying, imagery to the six days themselves, as it does in so many hexamera, 
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such as the Expulsion from the Garden of Eden, Noah’s Ark, the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, and so on in the Six Days of the Bible of Sainte-Geneviéve and the Bible 
of Robert de Bello.* Instead, in The Mystic Ark, rather than being accompa- 
nying imagery or even a reciprocating component in a typology, the history 
of salvation is the context itself, to which creation acts as an introduction only 
and is no longer a subject of interest in its own right. Thus, the last of the six 
days, whose main action is the creation of humankind, is described in the 
reportatio as seeming to “encircle the beginning of the Ark,” that is, as seeming 
to encircle the Adam macro/microcosm with which the Ark “begins” (Color 
Fig. 5).5* It does this because, if the works of creation are conceived of by 
Hugh as for “humankind standing” or before the Fall, the works of restoration 
are for “humankind fallen.’*s’ And it was precisely at this liminal point in both 
time and space — whose liminality is explicitly pointed out by the overlapping 
of the sixth day with the Adam macro/microcosm — that humankind was both 
created standing and then fell, initiating the history of salvation and the need 
for the works of restoration. 


1.3. The Works of Restoration: The Ark 


Introduction. In an important passage from The Moral Ark, Hugh writes about 
the spiritual distraction whose mitigation was the goal of the Ark lectures: 


It has been demonstrated clearly enough, I think, from where this 
boundless distraction of our thoughts to which we are subject origi- 
nates: from the world and from the desire for it — that is, from the works 
of creation. It has also been demonstrated through what our thoughts 
may be gathered together into a unity: namely, the works of restora- 
tion.... Since thoughts come from things, the order of thoughts ought 
to be taken from the order of things. Therefore, we will begin to take up 
the works of restoration in turn — leaving behind the works of creation 
from which we have emerged as if from some kind of flood flowing 
beneath — and enter now into the works of restoration, as if into the 
Ark.” 


As mentioned earlier, the works of restoration are all the “sacraments” found 
throughout the six ages of the history of salvation, both before and after the 
Incarnation. Hugh is something less than clear, by modern standards, in his 
formal definition of a sacrament. But as his varied use of the term through- 
out De sacramentis and his other writings shows, a “sacrament” can be any- 
thing that contributes to the restoration of humankind to its creator, including 
divine intervention, theophanic manifestations, historical events of a typolog- 
ical nature, and the liturgical sacraments of the Church; the greatest sacra- 
ment being the Incarnation of the Word.” These sacraments were instituted 
with the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden and will end with the Last 
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Judgment.^^ They comprise the entire Ark, from its beginning to its end, the 
central axis of which is the line of generation proper. Thus, in order to discuss 
the works of restoration, as Hugh says, one must begin with the need for the 
works of restoration, the Fall of humankind.^^ 

The Fall of Adam and Eve in Paradise was a subject of great interest for 
the Middle Ages. This was where it all began: spiritual death, physical death, 
desire, sin, the human condition. According to the biblical account, after God 
created Adam, he placed man in *a paradise of pleasure" — the Garden of 
Eden — in which stood, among many other trees, the Tree of Life and the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” While Adam was free to eat from 
all of the other trees in Paradise, he was specifically warned not to eat from 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, for if he did, he would die. The 
crucial events follow in rapid and momentous succession: God created Eve; 
the devil, in the form of a serpent, tempted Eve to eat the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, telling her that she and Adam would be like gods, knowing good 
and evil; Eve ate some of the fruit; she gave some to Adam and he ate as well; 
they were both accused by God and expelled from Paradise (Genesis 2:7-9, 
2:15—17, 3:1—24). 

Hugh’s analysis of the Fall essentially comes out of Augustine. But, as 
articulated in his systematic theology, it takes on an entirely different charac- 
ter that is extremely important for the structure and imagery of The Mystic 
Ark. Put as succinctly as possible, the initial impetus to the Fall came from 
the devil, who was envious of humankind because of its "better portion." 
Seduced with the twin temptations of divinity and knowledge, Adam and 
Eve fell through a series of sins — all of which comprised the original sin, dis- 
cussed later — and of which pride was primary. Now corrupted through sin, 
they lost the ability to remain always in the presence of the creator through 
contemplation — a desire to ameliorate this condition being the impetus to 
the Ark lectures — and their original sin was passed on to the rest of their 
progeny, all humankind.^^ 

The Fall was quick and easy enough. Just as the bad angels lasted only one 
hour after their creation, according to Honorius Augustodunensis, so human- 
kind lasted only seven hours after the creation of Adam — and just one after 
Eve — before it managed to disrupt the natural order and find itself expelled 
from Paradise and the presence of God.^^ The return would take more time 
and would be much more difficult. 


II.3.4. THE HORIZONTAL ARK 


The Adam Macro/microcosm. It is not known whether Hugh accepted 
such imaginative embellishments of the biblical account as those given by 
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Honorius. But it is known that he saw the Fall as the transition point from the 
works of creation to the works of restoration: the great beginning of human- 
kind’s return to God, the opening act of the drama of the history of salvation, 
the entire purpose of Christianity. As such, the image representing this point in 
the logical sequence of The Mystic Ark — the Adam macro/microcosm (Fig. 14, 
Color Fig. 5), with which the six days of creation and the line of generation 
proper begins — is not simply important for Hugh; it is absolutely central in the 
visual narrative put forth in his epic image. However that may be, the Adam 
macro/microcosm is never discussed by Hugh in his many writings, and its 
role in The Mystic Ark 1s not at all as straightforward as might appear at first 
glance. 

The reporter tells us two things about the Adam macro/microcosm, both of 
them only partial explanations at best. The first has to do with its location, the 
second with its immediate sense. In order to begin to fully understand the first, 
we must begin by understanding something about the second. 

The text of The Mystic Ark gives the immediate sense — but no more — of 
this component as it was widely known in the West through Augustine, the 
general idea of which was repeated by Bede, Rabanus Maurus, and others, 
and which shows up in computus texts and a fairly wide variety of images. ^ 
According to this originally Eastern line of thought, Adam created his own 
name as an acronym composed of the first letters of the Greek words for east, 
west, north, and south (Anatole, Dysis, Arctos, and Mesembria) (Color Fig. 4). The 
reason for this was to indicate that, from this one person, all of humankind 
was to descend, and that his progeny would be disseminated throughout the 
four corners of the earth." ^^ And this is exactly what the text of The Mystic Ark 
describes: “a small square" with the letters of Adam's name coordinated with 
the points of the compass, signifying “the four quarters of the world.” 

The location of the square is given as “at the very beginning of the Ark,” 
that is, at the beginning of the line of generation proper, not in “the tip of the 
oval that projects toward the east,’ the eastern part of the earth that extends 
beyond the Ark.^^ While the eastern part of the earth is a relatively complex 
location, it is enough for now to say that it is, in the context of the acro- 
nym, the paradise of Eden (though it also functions as significantly more than 
this)."^ The location bordering it, the position of the acronym, represents the 
eastern limit of the post-Fall world, a very important point for Hugh’s theory 
of the history of salvation, as we will see.** The acronym, then, is located just 
outside of Paradise, at the beginning of the line of generation because it was 
only with the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden that they began to prop- 
agate, and only now, with the Fall, that the works of restoration were needed.?” 
And the greatest of these “sacraments” of the works of restoration was a result 
of that propagation, Christ, the savior of humankind. 
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But there is more to the acronym than just the "historical" role of Adam as 
the primordial ancestor of humankind, including Christ, and as the immedi- 
ate cause of the need for the works of restoration. Augustine's discussion of 
the Adam acronym carries additional meanings that are found in the majority 
of later texts and images in which the acronym appears, meanings that are 
also found in the systematic theology of Hugh. The context of the acronym 
within the image of The Mystic Ark, and certain implications in the text of 
the reportatio, suggest that these meanings are also operative within that image. 
While the historical meaning of the acronym is that of Adam as the progeni- 
tor of all humankind, and the microcosmic meaning will be taken up in the 
discussion of The Mystic Ark as a microcosm, the macrocosmic meaning is 
that of Adam as humankind itself." This widely recognized understanding 
of Adam is one reason that the acronym appears integrated into such macro/ 
microcosmic schemata as Byrhtferth's Diagram, where it additionally repre- 
sents the four quarters of the world, as it does in The Mystic Ark, this type of 
integrated form being the one most frequently found in manuscript illumi- 
nations (Fig. 51, part of the inner "parallelogram"). Aligned with the cardinal 
points of the compass in The Mystic Ark — in fact, the discussion of the acro- 
nym is the only systematic reference to the cardinal points in the reportatio, a 
very important factor in the concept of the Ark and of most macro/micro- 
cosmic schemata — it carries the same macrocosmic function as it does when 
integrated more systematically into traditional macro/microcosmic schemata, 
like Byrhtferth’s Diagram. But, significantly, Hugh did not integrate the acro- 
nym into the quaternary harmony of The Mystic Ark (Fig. 39), as it is in the 
neoplatonic schema of Byrhtferth’s Diagram, something he could have done 
quite easily and that might be expected. Instead, he placed it at the beginning 
of the line of generation, the beginning of the history of salvation, a place 
where one might expect either the name of Adam alone (in conformity with 
the succession of names of the rest of the line of generation) or the Adam 
acronym carrying only the meaning of Adam as the primordial ancestor of 
humankind. But one would not, at first glance, expect a macrocosmic mean- 
ing of the acronym to head the list of Christ's ancestors — a meaning never 
overtly invoked in the genealogies of the Bible, for example, or in Hugh’s own 
list of names, headed by Adam, of the six ages in De tribus maximis circumstantiis 
gestorum.” Nevertheless, this position in The Mystic Ark causes the acronym to 
take on two additional meanings that are not inherent in the acronym when 
found in neoplatonic schemata but that are very much a part of Augustine 
macrocosmic conception. 

The first is Augustine’s reference to the widely known Pauline concept of 
Adam as “a prefiguration of him who was to come” (Romans 5:14) and of 
Christ as a second Adam. One of the great examples of the earliest Christian 
exegesis, it holds that, because of the natural symmetry of the history of 
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51. Macro/microcosm. Byrhtferth’s Diagram. Oxford, Saint John’s College, ms 17:7v. Source: 
Reproduced by permission of the President and Fellows of Saint John’s College, Oxford. 


salvation, and because it is through the first Adam that humankind was lost, 
it will be through the second Adam, Christ, that humankind will be saved.^7 
This typology seems to be understood in the inscription that appears on the 
line of generation, just before the central cubit, that distinguishes the descen- 
dants of Adam from those of Christ, properly speaking: 


Up to this point is the first Adam, according to the flesh.” 


The association between (the first) Adam and Christ was, in fact, so strong in 
the exegetical thought of the time that it would be highly probable that the 
Adam macro/microcosm, described as a “small square" (paruam quadraturam) 
in the text, was the same size as the central cubit — which is described in pre- 
cisely the same terms as a "small square" (paruam quadraturam) — in order to 
visually embody this association and, perhaps, the idea of the human being as 
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made in “the image and likeness” of God.^? The association sets up a dynamic 
on the line of generation between the beginning (Adam, the Adam macro/ 
microcosm) and the center and highest point vertically and spiritually speaking 
(Christ, the central cubit), both, as I suggest, probably represented as squares 
of the same size (cf. Fig. 14). This typology is reinforced further still by the 
belief that the Church was established, as it were, both spiritually with the 
creation of Eve from the side of Adam (the depiction of which may very well 
have been in the image of the sixth day that overlapped the Adam macro/ 
microcosm) and institutionally with the blood that flowed from the side of 
Christ on the cross (indicated by the sacrificial Lamb of the central cubit), a 
typology that is referred to in the characterization of the Ark of the Church 
in The Moral Ark.” 

The second additional meaning inherent in this augustinian macro/micro- 
cosm is no less fundamental to the concept of the history of salvation. The 
immediate logic of the acronym is to make plain the fact that it is an essential 
trait of humankind that its entire propagation originated from a single source, 
Adam — even if with the help of Eve, as the old sources seem to enjoy point- 
ing out.^77 Theologically, this propagation means only one thing, original sin, 
the transmission of which is through this same propagation from Adam, gen- 
eration by generation, to all humankind.^? The projection of this idea is the 
primary function of the Adam macro/microcosm in The Mystic Ark; this is why 
the acronym is employed, rather than simply the name itself being listed, as is 
the case with the 251 other names in the line of generation. Toward this end, 
Hugh takes Augustine thought on the Fall and original sin and reshapes it in 
De sacramentis, elaborating greatly upon those points that are of special interest 
to his systematic theology. While these elaborations also may very well have 
come up in the oral discussions of the Ark lectures, neither the image nor the 
reportatio gives much direct evidence for it. The relation of the main points of 
Hugh’ thought on original sin to The Mystic Ark, however, is quite clear. As 
summarized by Hugh at the conclusion of his discussion of original sin: 


The first guilt [culpa] of humankind was pride, which was immediately 
followed by a triple punishment [poena]. One of these is a punishment 
only, that is, mortality of the body. The remaining two are both punish- 
ment and guilt, of which one is concupiscence of the flesh and the other 
is ignorance of the mind.^? 


In this exceedingly succinct passage, Hugh refers to original sin in both of 
its two senses: the first sin committed by Adam and Eve, and the guilt and 
punishment for that sin which is passed on to all humankind.**° In the first 
sin, the original sin, pride caused Adam and Eve to eat the forbidden fruit 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil even though they knew that 
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the punishment would be mortality. The guilt — or fault, one meaning of the 
Latin culpa, which includes the implication of moral defect — of this pride 
resulted in ignorance, which is guilt and punishment of the mind. And the 
punishment — or consequence, as poena might more loosely be translated — of 
mortality brought about concupiscence, which is guilt and punishment of the 
flesh. Because all humankind was “contained” in Adam, all humankind shares 
in the original sin (in the first sense) and so shares in his guilt and punishment, 
these being passed on as original sin (in the second sense) through propagation 
to all, with the exception only of Christ (and, according to some, the Virgin). 
This is why the line of generation, which began with Adam, ends in the Last 
Judgment, the ultimate outcome of the human mortality that was initiated by 
Adam, and why three of the all-important four ascents of the Ark rise from 
Pride, Concupiscence, and Ignorance (Fig. 30). It is only by rising above these 
inherent and debilitating weaknesses caused by original sin that humankind 
can return to its creator, from whom it was alienated at the Fall and to whom 
the ascents of the Ark lead in the form of the Lamb of God, Christ, who is 
both creator and savior.^"' 

Finally, while the idea of inherited guilt was traditional, there may have been 
a very contemporary reason for Hugh to emphasize it. Soon after The Mystic 
Ark was written — soon enough to suggest that the material had been taught 
earlier — Abelard, the great enemy of William of Champeaux (the founder 
of Saint Victor and an early supporter of Bernard of Clairvaux), published a 
commentary on the Epistle to the Romans in which he denied that guilt was 
inherited from original sin, though he accepted that punishment was.**? Given 
that Abelard’s position was considered serious enough to be included in the 
series of charges leveled against him by Bernard at the Council of Sens — and 
that Hugh had engaged in theological polemics against Abelard with the pub- 
lic support of Bernard around the time of the Ark lectures — it seems that, at 
least in the oral discussions, Hugh may very well have addressed this aspect of 
The Mystic Ark, in part, toward the thought of Abelard, who is believed to have 
left Paris around the time of the Ark lectures. 

A complex element in a complex location, the Adam macro/microcosm 
illustrates, as it were, the famous words of Paul that were the basis of so much 
thought on original sin: 


Just as sin entered into this world through one man and, through sin, 
death, so death passed on to all humankind, all of which sinned in him 
[Adam]. (Romans 5:12) 


The rest ofthe story of the history of salvation lies in the reparation for this sin 
through the works of restoration, and it is with the Ark proper that the works 
of restoration begin. 
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The Length, Width, and Height of the Ark. However much the micro- 
cosmic Ark of Wisdom was novel and popular with Hugh’s audience, it is the 
macrocosmic Ark of the Church that, between the two, engages the greater 
part of the imagery of The Mystic Ark. The core of the dynamic of the Ark 
of the Church is the Ark proper (Fig. 10, no. ro), and the basic meaning of 
the Ark proper comes from the significance invested in its length, width, and 
height. 

In the reportatio of The Mystic Ark, the reporter records the meaning of only 
the length and width of the Ark. But Hugh himself, like every other major 
exegete on the subject, takes up all three dimensions in the passage on the Ark 
of the Church in The Moral Ark as the naturally complementary group that 
they are. He does this both in regard to the biblical account of the building 
of the Ark (Genesis 6:15—16), where these dimensions are consecutively listed, 
and with respect to the logic of the structure of the Ark in the image itself, 
where the Ark is meant to be understood three-dimensionally. It thus seems 
certain that the reporters discussion of only two dimensions in this three- 
dimensional image is nothing more than an oversight, this being only one of 
many made by him. 

In his allegorical analysis of the dimensions of the Ark, Hugh is distinctly 
more coherent than his leading predecessors, Origen and Augustine. Origen, 
in his allegorical interpretation, sees the Ark as a type of the Church.^** In 
an exposition that is, perhaps, not his most compelling, he interprets the 300 
cubit length of the Ark as referring to 100 (a numerical symbol of fullness, in 
general, and a reference to the one hundred sheep of the Good Shepherd, in 
particular) multiplied by three (the Trinity), the whole referring to an increase 
in perfection brought about through the grace of the Trinity, and to "the one 
fallen from the one hundred through ignorance, restored to the three hun- 
dred through knowledge of the Trinity"^* He sees the width of fifty cubits as 
referring to forgiveness since, according to ancient Judaic law, every fifty years 
(following the Jubilee cycle) slaves were to be freed and alienated land was 
to be returned to its original owner (Leviticus 25). The thirty cubit height of 
the Ark owes its significance, in his view, to the fact that it is the product of 
ten times three — the meaning of this being so obvious that he does not even 
bother to give it (ten apparently referring to the perfection of the law, three 
to the Trinity). Bearing only the faintest trace of a unifying theme, this type of 
exegesis, while perfectly fine for general spiritual reading, was hardly suitable 
for such a consummate example of interconnected logic as The Mystic Ark, 
whether allegorical or tropological. 

Augustine also sees the Ark as a prefigurement of the Church, but, unlike 
Origen, is somewhat more directed in seeing its dimensions as related to the 
concept of the role of the Church in the history of salvation, as might be 
expected from the author of the City of God. Reading the 300 cubit length 
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as the product of six times fifty, Augustine interprets it as referring to the six 
ages of the history of salvation (possibly seeing the number fifty as referring 
to an “age” in the sense of the Jubilee cycle) during which “Christ has never 
ceased to be preached.” The width of fifty cubits alludes to the love of the 
Holy Spirit that was diffused through the hearts of the Disciples on Pentecost, 
fifty days after the Resurrection. And the thirty cubit height is explained as a 
foreshadowing of “Christ, who is our height,’ and who began his ministry at 
the age of thirty. 

Taking his point of departure from Augustine, who was dissatisfied with his 
own interpretation, Hugh is more focused in his allegorical interpretation of 
the Ark as the Church in the course of the history of salvation. To begin with 
the text of The Mystic Ark, the reporter, in a repetitious passage in which he 
jumbles several distinct ideas and elements of the Ark, says of the length and 
width that 


... the length of the Church is thought of as the passage of time, just as the 
width is thought of as the multitude of peoples.**” 


Then, after detailing the line of generation proper, he inserts, apparently as an 
afterthought, a passage on the six ages of the history of salvation taken directly 
from Bede’s De temporum ratione." All of this is clearly a careless rendering of 
Hugh’s own more articulate presentation of the Ark of the Church, which, in 
The Moral Ark, shows a conscious balance between originality and the previous 
exegetical literature. 

Here, Hugh states that the Ark is the Church, and speaks of its 300 cubit 
length as referring to the presens seculum, that is, time — as opposed to the time- 
less state that occurs outside of human existence (the latter popularly thought 
of as the time before creation and after the end of the world).*? The multipli- 
ers three and 100 suggest to Hugh the three great periods of the history of 
salvation through which both time and the Ark extend. The three periods are 
those of natural law, the written law, and grace — a fundamental component of 
The Mystic Ark — while 100 refers to the number of years in one meaning of 
the word seculum or age (though not the presens seculum mentioned previously), 
a distinct part of this idea (Color Fig. 7). 

The width of the Ark he sees as signifying “the totality of the faithful” under 
“Christ, who is the head of his Church” (with reference to Ephesians 5:22), 
because it is the product of seven times seven (seven being a symbolic num- 
ber for fullness or completion) with one left over (the divine Christ, the deity 
being the only entity that is simple enough to be equated with the number 
one), this number one further being associated with the single cubit in which 
the Ark culminates. 

The thirty cubit height of the Ark is explained as denoting the thirty vol- 
umes of Scripture (the twenty-two books of the Old Testament and the eight 
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of the New), “in which is contained the total of all the things that God has 
either done or is going to do for his Church"? 

In order to reinforce the significance of these measurements, the reporta- 
tio stipulates that the dimensions of the length and width be prominently 
inscribed along the same length and width of the Ark proper (Color Fig. 6).^?' 
The absence of any indication in the reportatio that the height was also to be 
inscribed is all but certainly an oversight on the part of the reporter. Emphasis 
on all three dimensions of the Ark is a central part of Hugh’s exegetically based 
methodology. The height was just as important as the length and width to 
Hugh, and the fact that there are thirty steps in each ascent does not follow 
the clear patterns of equivalency found throughout The Mystic Ark. It seems 
that — since the length inscription is along the length of the Ark, and the width 
inscription is along the width — the height inscription would have been along 
the main indicator of the height in the image of the Ark proper, that is, the 
central pillar. 

Most of these concepts are deeply interrelated with other aspects of the 
Ark and will appear repeatedly in this discussion of The Mystic Ark. But a 
few points that are related to the length, width, and height of the Ark proper 
should be taken up briefly now, before moving on. 

It is an essential part both of Church doctrine and of the basic premise 
of the Ark of the Church that the Church “began in the beginning of the 
world ... in its faithful and will endure until the end of time,” to quote the 
reportatio.*°’ This is the basis of the relationship between the Ark and the world 
in the image of The Mystic Ark. This is why the Ark (or Church) begins not 
with the earth per se but with the roundel of the sixth day, the creation of 
Adam and Eve — not just the first sinners, but also the first faithful and the 
first to benefit from the works of restoration for which the Church, in part, 
is the vehicle. And it is why the Ark or Church culminates both temporally 
and spatially, as it were, with the Last Judgment at the end of the world in The 
Mystic Ark. 

The “proportions” of the Ark, as opposed to its dimensions, also tie into 
the complex system of meaning of The Mystic Ark. The proportions as given 
in Genesis — 6:1 length to width (height to width in a human body) and 10:1 
length to height (height to “depth” in a human body) — were widely recog- 
nized in the Middle Ages as referring to the proportions of the human body in 
general, and to the assumption of a human body by Christ in particular, most 
notably by Augustine.” Hugh retains this interpretation while pushing it fur- 
ther, integrating it into the logic of his complex system. On the one hand, he 
sees the ratio of six to one as signifying the six ages of the history of salvation, 
following Augustine. But on the other, now more than just a reference to the 
taking on of a human body by Christ, Hugh sees the proportions of the Ark 
proper, which is the Church, as referring to the very body of Christ, which is 
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also the Church, and so as referring to Christ himself.^?* Intending this idea to 
apply both to the Ark proper and to the figure of Christ who holds the cosmos 
together behind the Ark, he equates the Ark with the largely unseen physical 
body of Christ of the image. 

At the same time, despite the dependence on the specific proportions of 
Genesis for this, Hugh does not hesitate to alter those proportions in order 
to accommodate the demands of the painting. It is absolutely crucial to the 
dynamics of The Mystic Ark that the Ark proper be coterminous with the 
world. Hugh's themes of time, of the Church, of the history of salvation, and 
of an east—west spatial-temporal progression of events throughout history in 
the image of The Mystic Ark are entirely dependent upon the visual clarity 
of this arrangement.^^ Practically speaking, however, an Ark with true bibli- 
cal proportions would result in an overall image that is impossibly large (cf. 
Fig. 2 A and B). The reportatio thus directs those who would construct their 
own Arks to shorten the length to “around four times" the width because of 
its “more suitable form."^^ Even so, Hugh fully expects the viewer to under- 
stand that the original biblical proportions, which are crucial to the meaning 
he has invested in the image, continue to pertain, something the inscriptions 
ensure. 


The Flood, the Lesser Stages, and the People in the Ark, Out of the 
Ark, and Both In and Out. With at least a basic sense of the macrocosmic 
Ark of the Church beginning to emerge, it is necessary now to look at the 
nature ofthe Flood on which the Ark is carried before taking up other aspects 
of the Ark proper. 

It has been said that, in his interpretation of the Flood, Hugh broke “sig- 
nificantly with earlier tradition"; specifically with the idea of the waters of 
the Flood as a prefiguration of the sacrament of baptism.^" In the passage on 
the Ark of the Church in The Moral Ark, Hugh makes no explicit mention of 
the Flood. But from his characterization of it in The Moral Ark before his dis- 
cussion of the four Arks, from elsewhere in The Moral Ark, and in The Mystic 
Ark, it is clear that the meanings of the Flood in both the macro- and micro- 
cosmic Arks are essentially the same, and that is “the concupiscence of this 
world.” However, as with so much of Hugh’s thought on the Ark, his work 
is, in fact, securely based in the writings of the Fathers, even if he then employs 
this previous tradition in a way that leads to an original conception of his own. 
Already in the First Epistle of Peter (3:20-21), the waters of the Flood are 
understood as a foreshadowing of baptism, a reading that was repeated count- 
less times throughout the centuries, but nowhere with more prominence than 
in Augustine’s Contra Faustum, where his first major exegetical work on the 
Ark appears.” But rather than follow these and other significant precedents, 
Hugh seems to have taken his cue from Augustine’s second major exegetical 
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work on the Ark, the City of God, where Augustine describes the Ark as a sym- 
bol of “the City of God ... which is on pilgrimage in this wicked world as if 
in the Flood.”3°° Used elsewhere as well by Augustine, taken up by Jerome, and 
widely broadcast by Isidore, Pseudo-Bede, and Rabanus Maurus, this interpre- 
tation of the Flood in fact had a strong and venerable tradition. 

In a pattern now familiar, Hugh builds upon this carefully chosen aspect of 
the previous exegetical literature, taking it in a slightly different, quite original 
direction by the standards of the early twelfth century — and one fashioned in 
such a way that it is fully integrated into the overall conception of The Mystic 
Ark. In the general context of his systematic theology, "the concupiscence 
of this world" that the Flood signifies is the consequence of the punishment 
of the mortality brought about by original sin.^* In the more specific con- 
text of The Mystic Ark, however, not only is concupiscence also fundamentally 
related to the works of creation — the world and the desire for it — but it is the 
source of “the inconstancy and restlessness of the human heart" whose mitiga- 
tion was the impetus to the Ark lectures. Underscoring this major role of 
concupiscence in The Mystic Ark is the ascent of the heat of the west, the ascent 
from concupiscence (Fig. 30), an ascent up which humankind (that is, the saved 
portion of humankind) must progress before it can return to its creator. 

Although both Hugh and the reporter refer to the Flood again and again, 
the reportatio never actually describes how it ought to appear in the image. We 
do know, however, from the description of the “lesser stages” (mansiunculae, 
small platforms attached along the outside of the Ark for amphibious creatures; 
Fig. 7, no. 13) that the Ark was to be depicted as completely surrounded by 
water.?^' We also know from the repeated mention of the world map in general 
and the reference to and importance of individual cities and regions on the 
map in particular that the world map itself was depicted rather fully (Color 
Fig. 6). It thus seems that the Flood upon which the Ark was carried was to 
be portrayed as a relatively narrow strip of water surrounding the Ark, in form 
much like the Ocean Stream that surrounds the world in so many medieval 
maps (Color Fig. 6 and Fig. 29; cf. Fig. 52). More an allegorical and tropological 
image of the Flood than a literal one, the Flood of Concupiscence is neverthe- 
less meant to be understood as covering the entire world — something it does, 
in fact, more or less to the same degree that the Ark does.?^ 

Everyone, therefore, lives in concupiscence. But not everyone is equally sub- 
merged by the Flood of Concupiscence. As put by Hugh, “Concupiscence per- 
tains to the works of creation, faith pertains to the works of restoration” — a 
conceptual dichotomy that manifests itself in The Mystic Ark as a conceptual and 
visual dichotomy between the world with its Flood and the Ark of the Church. 
Those unbelievers outside the Church are like those outside of the Ark, drown- 
ing in the Flood.” Those who are in the Church but love the things of this 
world are like those who make use of the “lesser stages,” having an Ark but still 
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"sinking into the concupiscence of this world" — an allegory Hugh uses to make 
a concerted attack on the practitioners of the new secular learning, though the 
lesser stages should not be considered as limited to them alone. Those who are 
in the Church and who reject the things of this world are, of course, like those 
who live in the Ark, safe from the dangers of the Flood. 

The basic idea of a dichotomy between the Church and the world is as 
old as the Church itself. But it seems that there is more than just this gen- 
eral dichotomy at play in The Mystic Ark. I have already shown that Hugh’s 
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immediate source of inspiration for the Ark as the iconographic core of The 
Mystic Ark was Augustine’s major exegesis on the Ark in the City of God. As to 
any further impact of this source on The Mystic Ark, the Ark proper as a symbol 
of the Church was so pervasive as to render it virtually generic in character, 
divorced from any more precise meaning when considered in isolation. But 
the Flood as an image of the concupiscence of this world could never be called 
generic — an idea developed by Hugh from a passage in which Augustine’s 
only stipulation to any future exegete of the Ark is that this person interpret 
the Ark with regard to Augustine’s own construct of the City of God. This 
is a demand that Hugh seems to have integrated into his conception of The 
Mystic Ark in a fundamental way as part of his initial stimulus from Augustine. 
Indeed, when the opposition within The Mystic Ark between the world and 
the Ark is considered in its function as the focal point of the universal history 
that is the basis of both the City of God and The Mystic Ark — complete with 
other key themes from the City of God, such as Jerusalem as a symbol of the 
City of God, Babylon as a symbol of the City of Man, and humankind making 
up the number of lost angels to complete the “heavenly city” (superna civitas, 
the identical term used by Augustine in his treatment of the same subject in 
the City of God): — it becomes apparent that the broad subject of the role of 
the Church in the history of salvation in The Mystic Ark further takes on the 
more specific character of Augustine construct from the City of God, with the 
Ark representing the City of God and the world signifying the City of Man 
(for Jerusalem and Babylon, see Fig. 7, nos. 1 and ro, with the central cubit 
serving, in part, as the location of Jerusalem; for the orders of angels, Fig. 10, 
no. 4). While the reporter never mentions the construct of the City of God 
as an explicit component of The Mystic Ark (and the subject is inappropriate 
for The Moral Ark), he does use the term “City of God" twice in such a way 
as to suggest that this meaning is understood in regard to the image.?? In this 
regard, it should be remembered that the reportatio in no way pretends to offer 
either the general meaning of the image or a list of topics of the original Ark 
lectures. The reporter basic goal is to identify the imagery of the Ark, only 
occasionally explaining this imagery in any way. It seems that the presence 
of perhaps the most famous thesis of Augustine in a major recounting of the 
history of salvation by the alter Augustinus for the elite intellectual circles of 
twelfth-century Paris was felt to be obvious enough to the Ark’ immediate 
audience not to require any further discussion in this outline. 

Hughs5 treatment of the Flood, therefore, is consummately representative 
of his intellectual/political position in general. Although inherently middle 
ground in the struggle between the “old theology" and secular learning, he 
feels absolutely no indecision about this stance. On the one hand, like his 
opponent, he is no slave to patristic authority and shows no hesitation in 
turning away from the powerful precedent of venerable exegetical prototypes 
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of the Fathers and even certain aspects of the Bible when it suits his purposes. 
On the other, he is equally able to take a passing comment by Augustine and 
develop it into an original and major part of his conception of the role of the 
Church in the history of salvation, while at the same time bringing it up to 
date, so to speak, by using it to attack what he sees as the equivocal position of 
contemporary secular learning. 


The Planks of the Ark: The Three Periods and Peoples of Natural Law, 
of the Written Law, and of Grace. Although Hugh writes that everyone is 
in the Flood but not everyone is in the Ark of the Church, his view on who 
in fact is in the Ark is very expansive. This is an expansiveness that stretches 
throughout the history of salvation, from the beginning to the end, and whose 
specific iconographic vehicle — the planks of the Ark — constitutes another 
instance of his willingness to break with exegetical tradition. It is also an exam- 
ple of his inclination to multiply the potential iconographic elements of the 
Ark proper in order to address his particular conception of the history of salva- 
tion, which itself is at once both very comprehensive and very systematized. 

As mentioned previously in this chapter, around the time that Hugh was 
conceiving of The Mystic Ark, he became involved in a polemical dispute — the 
exact date is uncertain but very likely before 1127 — regarding what might be 
called the requirements for individual salvation within the broader context 
of the history of salvation. While Hugh’s opponent is purposefully unnamed 
in the contemporary sources, he is generally believed to be Abelard, being 
described by Bernard of Clairvaux as “that new inventor of new assertions and 
new assertor of new inventions,’ who seems to be “more eager for novelty 
than zealous for the truth, and to be reluctant to think of anything as others do 
or to speak unless he is either the only one or the first to have so spoken"? 
Apparently for reasons as political as they were theological, Hugh wrote what 
seems to have been a public letter to Bernard in which he attacked Abelard’s 
position and asked for Bernard’s public support. Bernard did not reply at first, 
apparently doing so only after he had joined the reform clan of northern 
France in its attack against Etienne de Garlande, the patron of Abelard, as dis- 
cussed earlier.’ Hugh’s letter has not survived, but Bernard’s reply has, a reply 
in which — at a crucial juncture of his argument — he states to Hugh that “You 
yourself seem to have been able to refute [him] so well in your letter that I sin- 
cerely believe there is nothing to add — indeed, I can hardly even find anything 
I can add"? This letter, the evidence of Hugh’s other writings, and the fact 
that Hugh incorporated part of Bernard’s letter into his own De sacramentis, 
make it possible to confidently construct the concerns that are both operative 
in this debate and inherent in the Ark.3 

For the purposes of this study — and at least as presented in the writings of 
Bernard and Hugh — the dispute focused on a serious misunderstanding by 
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Abelard concerning the requirements for salvation.According to these two rep- 
resentatives of the “old theology” and the middle ground, respectively, Abelard 
claimed that logic demanded the minimum requirements for salvation be the 
same whether before the Incarnation or after. Since, so the argument goes, a 
knowledge of the Incarnation, the nature of Christ, his sacrifice, the Trinity, and 
so on are necessary for salvation for those living after the Incarnation, an equal, 
explicit understanding was required for those living before the Incarnation — 
something that was achieved by the pagan philosophers through the applica- 
tion of logic. With the Incarnation, not only are these same requirements in 
effect but so, too, is the pronouncement of Christ to Nicodemus that “Unless 
a person be born again of water and the Holy Spirit, he cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven” (John 3:5).3"4 

To Hugh and Bernard, however, it is not a question of logic but of faith. Able 
to find, with very little difficulty, a hole in the vaunted logic of Abelard — about 
whom Walter Map quips that he had “transgressed more in dialectics than in 
his study of the Bible” — they both pointed out that, according to this line 
of thought, “either salvation was very rare or perfection was extremely com- 
mon” before the Incarnation. The reason for this, not without a large dose of 
semantics, is that, on the one hand, only the smallest number of ancient people 
are indicated in Scripture as inspired by the Holy Spirit with such knowledge, 
while on the other, the people of faith, of however low a level of spiritual attain- 
ment, must have had such knowledge; otherwise they could not truly be said to 
be “of faith.’ Pushed to its extreme, Abelard’s argument could be said to further 
imply that “the very least of the righteous people of ancient times” were not 
only equal in spiritual knowledge to “the sons of the Gospel” but superior, since 
their knowledge came not from human speech or reading, as is the case with 
most of those since the Incarnation, but from nothing less than “consecration” 
by the Holy Spirit itself.?'^ At the same time, at least as presented by Hugh and 
Bernard, Abelard’s position too rigidly rejects the possibility of salvation for 
those who, since the time of Christ’s declaration to Nicodemus, might not have 
had the opportunity to receive the liturgical sacrament of baptism. 

However, as Hugh sees it, the crucial factor is not knowledge or the receiv- 
ing of a liturgical sacrament but faith, a more sophisticated understanding of 
the sacraments of faith, and good works — Abelard, by the way, being criticized 
for his own views on all three.*"? Sometimes referring to his opponent in the 
second person, sometimes in the third — and often citing the passage from 
John “Unless a person be born again of water and the Holy Spirit, he cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven” — Hugh presents his position in systematized 
manner, discussing the minimum requirements for salvation in an extended 
passage running through several chapters of De sacramentis.” Central to his 
arguments concerning the minimum requirements for salvation is the insis- 
tence that these requirements cannot be divorced from the spiritual evolu- 
tion that is basic to the Christian history of salvation — the grand scheme 
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of things — which the “new theology” was thought to inadvertently devalue 
through its logical, academic, and ultimately secular approach to Scripture and 
theology.;? Christianity had always affirmed salvation before Christ and even 
the existence of the Church from the very beginning. But the Incarnation and 
other significant interventions of the divine in the course of history had, from 
the earliest days, encouraged a conception of the history of salvation under- 
stood as potentially composed of a number of different systems of distinct 
periodization. The most widely used of these systems broke sacred history 
down into two, three, or six periods or ages, generally speaking, all of which 
are employed in The Mystic Ark.*^ For example, the Ark incorporates the dual 
system of the Old Dispensation and the New Dispensation, marked off by the 
central cubit and pillar; the three periods of the history of salvation, the subject 
of this discussion; and the six periods or ages of the history of salvation, which 
appear as inscriptions along the length of the Ark proper (Color Fig. 7).3?" 
While Hugh’s theory of the three periods of the history of salvation is not 
directly a part of his dispute with Abelard on salvation, it is in the context of 
this that those arguments of his regarding the nature of salvation that pertain 
to this dispute are embedded and in which they are best understood. It is also 
in this context that they appear in the image of The Mystic Ark. 

Hugh elaborated upon the idea of the three periods of the history of sal- 
vation — which had its origins in Paul and its development in Augustine and 
others — with great originality? This system partitions time into the periods 
of natural law (ante legem: from creation up to the giving of the law), the 
written law (sub lege: from the law up to the Incarnation), and grace (sub gratia; 
from the Incarnation until the end of time), with each period having its own 
“faithful.” + Hugh s innovation is to get beyond what might be called a simple 
"religious chronology" of the progression of religious "laws" (natural law, the 
written or Old Law, and the New Law) to a "spiritual chronology" that saw in 
these three periods three peoples — the peoples of natural law, of the written 
law, and of grace — peoples who might be found in any period. As described in 
the reportatio of The Mystic Ark: 


People of natural law are those who, not having another law, order their 
morals and life through natural reason.... The people of the written law 
are those in whom a greater cognition thrives, those who receive a way 
of life from the traditions of the Scriptures and from its precepts that are 
upright and honorable. And people are said to be of grace in whose hearts 
charity is spread throughout by the Holy Spirit ... through whom they 
are illuminated so that they may recognize what needs to be done and are 
aided so that they may be able to accomplish the good which they have 
merited to discern.’ 


In the period of natural law, the text explains, the people of natural law were 
in the majority, although there were also people of the written law and, to a 
lesser extent, people of grace. In the period of the written law, the people of 
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the written law were predominant, though the people of grace were beginning 
to assert themselves, and the people of natural law declined.*^ In the period of 
grace, the people of grace are preponderant — because of their recognized spiri- 
tual authority rather than their numbers — while the people of natural law are 
the second most populous and the people of the written law the least.” (In De 
sacramentis, these three peoples are less felicitously described as the pagans, Jews, 
and Christians.) This more complex understanding of the three periods of 
the history of salvation enables Hugh to elaborate upon the nature of salvation 
within the context ofa universal history both macrocosmically and microcosmi- 
cally in a much more comprehensive way than had been the case before. Leaving 
aside the microcosmic aspect for now, Hugh’s macrocosmic approach to these 
three periods is at the very core of the dynamic of the Ark of the Church. 

But to get back to Hugh5 three requirements for salvation — faith, sacraments, 
and good works — he is insistent in his belief that all three have been necessary 
from the very beginning of the creation of humankind and that, while some of 
their forms may change, the requirements themselves never do. 

The minimal requirements of faith in any period, for example, call for one 
to believe that there is one God, who is the creator of all things, that he is the 
lord and ruler of the cosmos, and that he is not the author of evil but will be 
the redeemer of those who, in their evils, have sought or awaited his mercy. 
This requirement does not change, according to Hugh, who, in a passage in the 
De sacramentis that seems to be directly aimed at Abelard and his controversial 
definition of faith, describes the subject as one whose “danger should not be 
thought to be small”: Hugh does, however, see differentiations of this one 
faith among the different periods and peoples: 


From the beginning, the faith of the believers is one, although, in that 
same faith, the cognition of these matters might be greater in some, less in 
others, according to different periods — just as in one and the same period 
the cognition of these very matters might be found greater in some, less 
in others, according to the capacity of the individual. 


The sacraments of faith, on the other hand, do change intrinsically from period 
to period and from people to people. While Hugh goes on at great length about 
sacraments, as might be expected in his book on the sacraments, for the pur- 
poses of this study he states that the basic form of sacrament in the period of 
natural law was the sacrifice, whether bloody or unbloody.*** There were many 
more sacraments during the period of the written law, and Hugh discusses 
them all to one degree or another. The sacrament of circumcision, however, 
is so strongly emphasized by him as the preeminent sign by which the people 
of God were distinguished from the Gentiles that he even marks the period 
of the written law as beginning not with Moses and the Ten Commandments 
but with Abraham and the command regarding circumcision — not a small 
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point, especially for one so systematic and so committed to a literal as well as 
allegorical and tropological interpretations of Scripture. Indeed, to Hugh, 
circumcision was nothing less than a remedy against original sin. Even so, 
as important as this precept was, it was not binding on those who were not 
descended from Abraham and who could attain salvation by conducting them- 
selves in the same way that they had under natural law in the period of natural 
law. Nor were any of the “first Fathers” able to enter heaven yet, circumcision 
or no circumcision, something that awaited the death of Christ, an important 
point for our study of The Mystic Ark.» 

With the period of grace, a significant change in the sacraments of faith came 
about and baptism replaced circumcision as the sacrament that unifies and dis- 
tinguishes the people of God, although there are many other new sacraments 
(which are superior to those of the earlier periods) and Hugh overlooks none 
of them. The great difference between baptism and circumcision is that the 
sacrament of baptism is for all peoples, not just the descendants of Abraham. 
Criticizing those who, from curiosity — curiosity being a purely negative term 
here and clearly aimed at Abelard — have asked whether anyone can be saved 
without baptism from that moment when Christ said “Unless a person be born 
again of water and the Holy Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven,” 
Hugh argues that in the same way that circumcision was not binding to those 
who were not descendants of Abraham, so is baptism not mandatory for sal- 
vation for those who have faith but to whom the liturgical sacrament of bap- 
tism is not available.**° Rejecting the moment of Christ’s private statement to 
Nicodemus as the moment from which the sacrament of baptism became man- 
datory for salvation, Hugh instead ascribes this point of sacramental change to 
Christ’s public charge to the Apostles to “Go, teach all peoples, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” (Matthew 
28:19).337 In doing this, Hugh not only attributes the sacrament of baptism to 
the authority of the Church but also distinguishes three phases during which 
the sacrament of circumcision was replaced by that of baptism — this exercise 
in erudition apparently being for the purpose of teaching Abelard a lesson in 
scriptural study, as opposed to “logic.” The first phase is the time before the 
statement to Nicodemus, when circumcision was preeminent; the second began 
when Christ gave his private pronouncement to Nicodemus, after which the 
sacraments of both circumcision and baptism were in effect; and the third com- 
menced when Christ gave his charge to the Apostles to baptize all peoples.3* 
Still, salvation is attainable for those of faith without the liturgical sacrament of 
baptism if circumstances make the reception of the sacrament impossible.**? 

Finally, although Hugh identifies different good works with different periods 
and the subject of good works is common enough in the text of The Mystic Ark, 
these variations seem to have little bearing on the actual image of The Mystic 
Ark, in which good works appear to be treated in a very general manner. 
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I have already mentioned that Hugh saw the issues raised by Abelard as 
very important. If he were to take up these issues effectively in his pedagogical 
image, primarily intended for the education of the intellectual elite, it would 
have to incorporate a remarkable number of the elements of the dispute and 
do so with a certain amount of clarity, even if the painting was, by its very 
nature, intended to be verbally explicated. Given that his written response was 
comprehensive and finely nuanced, the visual projection of these issues in the 
Ark might be expected to include a broad but vital number of issues. For exam- 
ple, one might expect to see reference made to the idea that there is but one 
unchanging faith, although cognition is greater or less according to the differ- 
ent periods and peoples; that there are three periods of the history of salvation; 
that there are three peoples, each of which may be found in each period; that 
salvation was possible in any period and among any people; that neither too 
many nor too few were saved before the Incarnation; that the sacrament of cir- 
cumcision was not mandatory for those before the Incarnation who were not 
descended from Abraham; that the righteous before the Incarnation were not 
spiritually superior to those who came after; that there were three phases dur- 
ing which circumcision was replaced by baptism; that baptism was instituted 
not with Christ’s command to Nicodemus but with his charge to the Apostles 
to baptize all peoples; that baptism differed from circumcision in that it was for 
all peoples, not just the descendants of Abraham; that the liturgical sacrament 
of baptism is not mandatory for salvation for some peoples; and that the con- 
text for all of this was not some School dispute but the spiritual evolution that 
is fundamental to the history of salvation. In a tour de force of visual argumen- 
tation, Hugh did, in fact, incorporate all of these issues into The Mystic Ark. 

The way in which he depicts all of this in the image of The Mystic Ark is 
visually ingenious. If he had chosen to portray only his initial, original inter- 
pretation of the length of the Ark proper as the passage of time, which is con- 
temporaneous with the existence of the Church, and the width as the totality 
of the faithful, there would be little difficulty. A straightforward depiction of 
the length and width of the Ark proper would be enough. But he went further 
in his reading, going beyond a simple interpretation of the biblical passage in 
his commitment to a more sophisticated, more nuanced visual articulation of 
the history of salvation, one that compelled him to incorporate into the basic 
framework of the Ark proper the three periods of the history of salvation, each 
with three peoples, all of one faith. 

In order to achieve this, he completely reconceived the traditional exegetical 
understanding of what would become the iconographic element of the ship’s 
plank in The Mystic Ark, the lignis quadratis or “squared planks” of the Old Latin 
Genesis 6:14." Interpreted as referring to the stability of the various leaders 
of the Church by Origen — and, by Augustine, to the stability of the way of 
life of the saints — this reading of the Old Latin text was widely diffused in the 
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exegetical literature.’ Expanding upon this detail, Hugh created two identical 
systems of planks, one on each side of the Ark, extending from one end of the 
vessel to the other. To indicate the three periods of the history of salvation, he 
marked off the length of the Ark into three succeeding divisions, these both 
being indicated by inscriptions and having a relationship with the vertical 
stages of the Ark. The first division indicates the period of natural law, running 
from the beginning of the Ark, which is the beginning of time, up to that point 
at which the second stage rises. The second denotes the period of the written 
law, continuing from the place where the second stage rises, extending up to 
the central cubit. The third represents the period of grace, stretching from the 
central cubit, which is the apex of the Ark, to the end of the Ark, which is the 
end of time. Although these three divisions do not divide the Ark into three 
equal segments according to actual measurement, they are meant to be under- 
stood as symbolically representing 100 cubits each, 100 cubits symbolically 
representing an “age” or period.*#3 

In order to indicate the three peoples who are present in each period, 
Hugh divides each of the two identical systems of planks into three individual 
planks. While the width of each individual plank remains consistent for the 
entire length of the Ark, the widths of these planks vary, with the outermost 
being widest, the central one the narrowest, and the innermost in between. Just 
as the three succeeding divisions represent the three succeeding periods of the 
history of salvation, so the three planks within each period represent the three 
coexisting peoples. 

To visually distinguish between these peoples, Hugh employed symbolic 
colors, his use of color for pedagogical purposes being well known.?5 He 
chose the color green for the people of natural law because “it has a likeness 
with the earth outside”; that is, it has a likeness with the green of the world 
map, indicating that the people of natural law are the closest of the three 
peoples to the world and the things of the world — the works of creation (cf. 
Color Fig. 8).3#° As to the people of the written law, the reportatio states: 


The color yellow [croceus] is applied to the inside [i.e., the inner side of 
the systems of planks] in the period of natural law since it signifies the 
people of the written law who, according to the saying of the prophet, 
were brought up in saffron and who then lived in obscurity. 


The reporter says no more about the meaning of this color, perhaps because he 
thought it was self-evident. The only place in the Vulgate that the term croceus 
appears is in Lamentations 4:5, a passage seen as referring to the people of the 
Jews by Paschasius Radbertus (c. 790-865) in the standard commentary on 
Lamentations.?^ As interpreted by Paschasius, the similarity of the color yel- 
low to fire signifies "the brilliance of sacred love;" a love which, according to 
him and to medieval Christian tradition, would dim with the New Law. The 
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people of grace are designated by purple (purpureus) because this color refers 
to “royal adornment”; that is, it partakes of the royalty of Christ and of divine 
rulership.*#? 

Through this system of colored planks, Hugh is able to show the relatively 
complex “demographic” changes that he theorizes for the history of salvation: 
three periods with three peoples, whose relative authority — and so concom- 
itant spiritual standards — vary from period to period, as detailed here. For 
example, by having a different dominant people in each period, he is true to 
the idea of a history of salvation that evolves in distinct ages. By maintaining 
a constant width to the plank system and by showing all three peoples within 
the Ark in each period, he conveys the belief that there is but one unchanging 
faith among different peoples of faith, while at the same time making it plain 
that each people is capable of attaining salvation in any period, including after 
the Incarnation — the implication being that salvation is possible under certain 
conditions without the liturgical sacrament of baptism. By varying the width 
of each individual plank within a plank system of overall constant width, he 
visualizes the view that cognition of this one unchanging faith is greater or 
less, depending on the period and people; in the process, he addresses the crit- 
icism made against Abelard — that “either salvation was very rare or perfection 
was extremely common” before the Incarnation — by means of the variation 
of peoples within a framework of overall constancy. The primary example of 
this is the gradually increasing size of the purple plank of the people of grace 
(those having the greatest cognition of the faith) from the first period to the 
last. Conversely, in the last period of the history of salvation, the period of 
grace, the narrowest plank is that of the people of the written law, a view in 
accordance with the medieval Christian belief that, at the end of time, there 
would be only a last “remnant” of the Jewish people.**° And, finally, by posi- 
tioning this plank system as a central element of the Ark or Church, which is 
the focal point of the cosmos, he makes an intransigent statement of the belief 
that the context of such matters is not the disputation of the Schools but the 
history of salvation. 

The remaining issues — that the righteous before the Incarnation were not 
spiritually superior to those who came after, that baptism was not instituted 
with Christ’s command to Nicodemus, that there were three phases during 
which baptism replaced circumcision, and so on — whether directly or indi- 
rectly related to the plank system, are dependent upon related imagery of the 
Ark and will be discussed as the appropriate imagery is taken up. 


Paradise: The Garden of Eden and the Limbus Patrum. Like the Adam 
macro/microcosm, there is much more to the Paradise at the eastern tip of the 
world than might appear from a cursory reading of the reportatio (Fig. 7, no. 4; 
Color Fig. 5). For, like the Adam macro/microcosm and many other elements 
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of The Mystic Ark, the reporter simply does not discuss its meaning in any 
detail. Providing something less than even the bare minimum, all he says of the 
Paradise is that 


[t]he tip of the oval that projects toward the east at the top of the Ark 
is Paradise as the Bosom of Abraham, as will later be evident when the 
Majesty has been depicted.**' 


Poorly phrased at best, the reporters awkward statement refers to two concep- 
tions of Paradise that are simultaneously operative in The Mystic Ark. Both 
quite traditional, their importance to the theological and polemical dynamic of 
the Ark is in direct correlation to the relatively considerable visual prominence 
bestowed upon them by Hugh in his composition. 

As to the first of these conceptions, Hugh writes in The Moral Ark that there 
are three paradises: Eden, the Church, and heaven.: While the Vulgate says 
nothing about the location of the Garden of Eden, the Septuagint and Old 
Latin traditions describe it as being "in the east" (Genesis 2:8), a notion that 
became commonplace in Western Europe through the exegetical literature. 
This belief manifests itself in medieval maps in the frequent, though not man- 
datory, siting of Paradise at the extreme eastern tip of the world, despite the 
fact that Cain lived “east of Eden” after killing Abel (Genesis 4:16).5* In The 
Mystic Ark, with heaven (Hugh's third paradise) depicted above in the form 
of the nine orders of angels — that is, seeing God "face to face"*** — and the 
Church (his second paradise) below in the figure of the Ark proper, there is 
no question but that, in describing this component of the Ark as Paradise, the 
reporter is referring, at least in part, to the Garden of Eden, and that it should 
be understood as an element of the world map. This is why this component 
is described in the reportatio as preceding the depiction of the sixth day on 
the extended line of generation (and apparently coming after the fifth): — 
since the first human was “placed” in an already existing “paradise of pleasure" 
(Genesis 2:8, Vulgate). And it is why the sixth day is described in The Mystic Ark 
as overlapping both this component and the Adam macro/microcosm — since 
humankind fell on the sixth day, according to some writers, making it neces- 
sary for the sixth day to correspond both to the time of human existence in 
Paradise and to that of its immediate expulsion from there. 

But this is far more than just a “literal” or “historical” depiction of Paradise 
in the narrative of creation. The Garden of Eden is an important place geo- 
graphically and, even more, spiritually in Hugh's conception of the history of 
salvation. To Hugh, the Garden of Eden is the place where the works of crea- 
tion culminated. And it is the place where humankind existed in a state of per- 
fection, not yet alienated from its creator. At the same time, it is the place of the 
Fall and of original sin, after which humankind became alienated from God 
and was expelled from the Garden. Consequently, it is also the place where 
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the works of restoration were instituted, and so is the geographical, temporal, 
and spiritual place of the beginning of the history of salvation, the place of 
the beginning of the restoration of humankind to its creator. And so it is from 
Paradise (through Adam, the cause of the need for the works of restoration) 
that the line of generation proper extends through the Ark or Church (which 
corresponds to the works of restoration) to the savior in the central cubit and, 
ultimately, to the Last Judgment and the end of time. 

But this only explains how Paradise operates in The Mystic Ark in regard to 
its location, not its imagery, which is unusual for the context. In medieval maps, 
the site of Paradise as the Garden of Eden is often simply denoted through an 
inscription.’ When it is indicated figurally, it is typically rendered either as 
one form or another of Adam and Eve or as the Four Rivers of Paradise. The 
reportatio of The Mystic Ark, however, stipulates that Paradise should appear as 
neither of these iconographic forms but “Paradise as the Bosom of Abraham,” 
whose primary meaning is that of the heavenly paradise and which, to the best 
of my knowledge, is otherwise never used to identify the Garden of Eden in 
the specific context of a world map.**? The question is, then: why would Hugh 
have employed such a specific reference to an approximation of the heavenly 
paradise in what is clearly already the geographical location of the earthly 
one — particularly when the heavenly paradise per se appears above, in the 
form of the nine orders of angels face to face with the Majesty? 

The answer has to do with the second conception of paradise with which 
Hugh is especially concerned in The Mystic Ark. The description of Paradise 
“as the Bosom of Abraham” is no accident on the part of the reporter, nor is 
it a figure of speech. As we have seen, Hugh and Bernard did not hesitate to 
exaggerate Abelard’s position in their polemics with him for their own rhetori- 
cal advantage. A key instance of this for The Mystic Ark is their assertion that his 
theories carry a potential claim of spiritual superiority for the righteous before 
the Incarnation over those who came after.?^ In response to such a supposed 
claim in general, Hugh, in his De sacramentis, emphasizes the superiority of the 
sacraments of grace over those of natural law and the written law, pointing out 
that these, unlike the sacraments of grace, did not permit the righteous before 
the Incarnation “to enter the gate of the kingdom of heaven" — or, as he puts 
it in his De sacramentis legis naturalis et scriptae dialogus of the same general üme 
as the Ark lectures, they were not able 


to enter the gate of the kingdom of heaven, but were only kept in the 
Bosom of Abraham, that is, in peaceful rest.?^ 


According to traditional thought, the souls of the righteous before the 
Incarnation were unable to enter heaven because the debt incurred by human- 
kind at the Fall had not yet been repaid. Until this time, these righteous were 
compelled to await the coming ofthe Messiah in a place that came to be known 
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as the limbus Patrum (as distinct from the limbus puerorum or limbus infantium, 
popularly known today as Limbo). Commonly associated with the Bosom of 
Abraham by Augustine and others on the basis of the story of Lazarus and the 
rich man (Luke 16:19-31), the limbus Patrum is thought of as a place of happi- 
ness, although the souls existing there were deprived of the beatific vision. 
From early on, Christian writers speculated on just where this place of waiting 
might physically have been before Christ's descent into “hell” (1.e., the limbus 
Patrum), at which time the souls waiting there entered heaven and it ceased to 
exist. They suggested that the location of the limbus Patrum, which is described 
as "paradise" in the foremost biblical account (Luke 23:43), was the same as that 
of the only other location, apart from heaven, described in the Bible as para- 
dise: the paradise of the Garden of Eden.?^ A graphic example of this is found 
in one of the maps of the contemporary Liber floridus of Lambert of Saint- 
Omer now in Wolfenbüttel, a work that shares many points of concern with 
The Mystic Ark.*°* Here, the depiction of Paradise carries the inscription para- 
dysus terrestris enoc helyas in order to indicate the presence in this location of the 
two Old Testament Patriarchs, Enoch and Elijah, who were believed to have 
been bodily taken from this earth while still alive because of their preeminent 
righteousness.?^ It is this widely held, if theologically relatively unimportant, 
tradition of the location of the limbus Patrum that allows Hugh to associate the 
Bosom of Abraham with the Garden of Eden in The Mystic Ark.3°° 

While “Paradise as the Bosom of Abraham" — or the Garden of Eden as 
the limbus Patrum — has a venerable and widely recognized patristic basis, as an 
iconographic form in the context of the universal history of The Mystic Ark 
it also has a logic that is unique to this image. Even so, it is a logic that seems 
to have been rather fully worked out, something that is typical of Hugh, an 
exegete with a natural inclination and facility for interconnecting interpretive 
systems. For example, the figure of Abraham — to whom the command regard- 
ing circumcision was first given (Genesis 17) — evokes the pre-Incarnation sac- 
rament of circumcision that Hugh sees as having served a function similar to 
that of baptism in countering the effect of original sin, except that, like other 
sacraments of natural law and the written law, it did not confer entry into 
heaven.?^ This image thus operates in historical and conceptual relation to the 
sacraments of baptism and the Incarnation in the figures of the River Jordan 
and the central cubit (Color Fig. 11), a relation that is emphasized through 
their significant positioning on the line of generation and through the shared 
compositional device of the complete extension of the Bosom of Abraham 
and the River Jordan across the width of the Ark, as we will see. At the same 
time, just as Paradise at the eastern tip of the world acts as the beginning of 
time and stands in antithesis to the Last Judgment, which is at the western tip 
and serves as the end, so does the paradisal state of the Bosom of Abraham 
stand in antithesis to the element of damnation that is specified as part of the 
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component of hell of the Last Judgment scene — both the limbus Patrum and 
hell being thought to be on or in the earth (Fig. 7, nos. 4 and 12). Both are 
part of the world and so are part of the depiction of the earth, but both exist 
outside of the earthly experience and so are separated from the rest of the earth 
by the Ark of the Church, which was not needed for those in this Paradise and 
which is not available to those in hell. 

But in the cosmic scheme of things — which is the one presented in The 
Mystic Ark — the doctrine of the limbus Patrum is only a minor point of Western 
theology. The primary reason that Hugh so ingeniously worked this element 
into the universal history of The Mystic Ark was to introduce his argument 
against Abelard’s theological missteps into a visually prominent position of the 
image. Representing the great Fathers of the Old Testament, the Bosom of 
Abraham here is a scene of the awaiting of the Messiah, and so of the limits 
of the sacraments of natural law and the written law in comparison to those 
of grace — and so of the weakness of the theological reasoning of Abelard and 
others of the “new theology,” weak because it is uninformed by a true under- 
standing and appreciation of the underlying importance of the history of sal- 
vation in all aspects of the study of theology. 


The Line of Generation in General and the Line of Generation 
According to the Flesh in Particular. The line of generation is much more 
than a simple listing of the ancestors and “descendants” of Christ. A unique 
iconographic device and a central component of the image of The Mystic Ark, 
it is, in fact, a rather complex element, being more thoroughly integrated into 
the overall structure of the Ark than any other part of Hugh’s image, with the 
exception only of the central cubit. In order to present its complexity in the 
simplest possible way, I will first distinguish the two primary elements of the line 
of generation — the line of generation proper (the line of generation according 
to the flesh and according to the spirit) and the “extended” line of generation — 
and discuss the significance of their relationship (Fig. 14). I will then take up the 
immediate meaning of the line of generation according to the flesh. Finally I 
will cover some of the associations between the line of generation proper and 
other elements of the Ark. The line of generation according to the spirit, which 
participates in the general meaning of the line of generation proper, will be taken 
up later, in its proper place in the logical sequence of the Ark of the Church. 
The first step toward understanding the line of generation is to view it in 
its overall context, something that begins with distinguishing between the line 
of generation proper and the "extended" line of generation. The passages from 
The Mystic Ark that describe the line of generation proper are too diffuse to 
quote here. Instead, let me say that the line of generation proper is one cubit 
wide, this width being fixed by the one-cubit-square dimensions of the central 
cubit.” It begins with the Adam macro/microcosm, runs under the central 
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cubit along the center of the first stage, and terminates with the unification of 
the community of the faithful just before the Last Judgment. That part of the 
line that reaches from Adam to the central cubit represents the generation of 
Christ “according to the flesh” — “the old lineage” — and along it are inscribed 
the names of Christ’s ancestors from Adam to Joseph, the husband of Mary." 
The segment that runs from the central cubit until the end of time signifies the 
generation “according to the spirit" — “the new lineage" — correspondingly car- 
rying the names of the popes up until Honorius II, pope at the time of the writ- 
ing of the reportatio, with the text specifying that space be left after Honorius for 
the names of his successors. Following the name of Jacob on the line of genera- 
tion according to the flesh, “icons” (to use the term given in The Mystic Ark for 
half-figures in roundels) of “the twelve Patriarchs,” the twelve sons of Jacob, are 
arranged widthwise across the Ark (Color Fig. 9);“icons” of the twelve Apostles 
appear immediately after the central cubit on the line of generation according 
to the spirit, similarly arranged (Color Fig. 11).5” The focus of all this, indeed its 
very reason for being, is the central cubit, the Incarnation of the Word, which 
bisects the line and which is the focal point of the entire image of The Mystic 
Ark. A discussion in the opening of De sacramentis of the works of restoration 
virtually acts as a description of the essential unity of the line of generation 
proper, which represents the works of restoration, 


The works of restoration are the Incarnation of the Word with all its 
sacraments, whether those that preceded from the beginning of time or 
those that follow until the end of the world. For the incarnate Word is 
our king, who came into this world to do battle with the devil; and all 
the saints who came before his arrival [adventum] are like soldiers going 
in front of the king, and those who have come and will come after until 
the end of the world are soldiers following their king. The king himself is 
in the middle of his army, advancing defended and surrounded on both 
sides by his columns.?? 


But the text of The Mystic Ark also specifies that “the line of generation is 
extended from Adam ... all the way to the highest point of the heavens,” and 
that along this “extended” line are positioned the Six Days of Creation, dis- 
cussed earlier.?^ It is in the relation between the two lines - the line of genera- 
tion proper and the “extended” line of generation — that the basic significance 
of the line in general lies. 

The purpose of the quite explicit and visually prominent continuity between 
these two components of the line of generation — indeed, they dominate the 
central axis of The Mystic Ark, reaching from the first moment of creation to 
the last moment of human existence — is to give the greatest possible empha- 
sis to Hugh’s theory of the works of creation and of restoration, to which I 
have already referred.?? Visualizing the same conceptual structure that is the 
basis of the De sacramentis, the “extended” line of generation of The Mystic Ark 
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represents the works of creation, while the line of generation proper denotes 
the works of restoration. At the same time, on the traditional typological level, 
the symmetry of the divine economy is such that the six days of creation (the 
period of the works of creation) foreshadow the six ages of the history of sal- 
vation (the period of the works of restoration) that are to follow (paralleling 
the line of generation proper and discussed further on), a point made often by 
Hugh and one that reinforces both the unity and the dichotomy of the line.*”° 
However, it is not just that these two components of the line of generation are 
fundamentally related, but that neither one can be fully understood without the 
other. In the same way that Hugh said that the subject matter of both Scripture 
and De sacramentis is the works of restoration, although they must both begin 
with reference to the works of creation, so the subject matter of the line of 
generation proper is the works of restoration, although it, too, must "begin" 
with the works of creation.?7 But the source of this dichotomy is even more 
basic to human existence than simply its own history — and this also is depicted 
in The Mystic Ark in a way that, I believe, is unique. The line of generation — 
both the works of creation and of restoration — is described in the reportatio as 
coming “from the mouth of the Majesty"? The reason for this, at least in part, 
is to visualize a theme repeated again and again by Hugh in his writings, that 
the creator and the savior are one, without the recognition of which salvation 
is not possible.” Thus, both creation and salvation are depicted as having their 
source in the same figure of Christ, though with the implicit understanding 
that all members of the Trinity participate in both actions.**° 

Described but never really explained by the reporter, the line of generation 
according to the flesh has an immediate meaning that goes far beyond the con- 
temporarily popular Tree of Jesse, whose basic message is concerned with a rela- 
tively narrow presentation ofthe human origins of Christ, along with his royalty 
and the significance of the Virgin in the mystery ofthe Incarnation.**' The line of 
generation according to the flesh of The Mystic Ark, while also addressing itself to 
the subject of the humanity of Christ by relating his human lineage from Adam, 
is nothing short of profound in its ability to articulate, in an essentially visual 
manner, the role of the humanity of Christ in the history of salvation within the 
context of the image of the Ark with its many interconnecting components. 

Perhaps the most useful, explicit statement from the reportatio in understand- 
ing the line of generation according to the flesh beyond its straightforward 
genealogical sense is a brief passage that tells how the line is to be seen as 
running “through the center of the lowest level” (The line of generation 
proper is in no way to be thought of as a “keel” to the Ark, as has been said.)**3 
Mundane enough at first glance, this passage, when viewed in conjunction 
with Hugh’s associations of the length of the Ark with both time and the his- 
torical level of exegesis, reveals his conception of the line as a strikingly force- 
ful assertion of the centrality of divine intervention in the history of salvation: 
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a universal history that is linear — not the cyclical concept of history sometimes 
associated with pagan thought.*** Rather than begin its lineage with the figure 
of Jesse, as the Tree of Jesse does, the line of generation proper — which, as I 
have already said, is concomitant with the works of restoration — begins with 
Adam, the single source of the human race. The theological significance of 
this lies in the belief that Adam was the source of original sin, which was then 
passed on to all humankind through the propagation of the flesh, something 
that only began to take place after the Fall, outside the Garden of Eden. 
But if Adam is the source of original sin and so the cause of the need for the 
works of restoration with which to remedy it, he is also — genealogically — the 
source of the greatest of these works. With the Fall, humankind incurred a 
debt toward God that it did not have the merit to repay on its own account. 
But, even then, at the very moment of the Fall, God made the first promise of 
salvation to humankind in the proto-evangelium (Genesis 3:15), in which he 
speaks of ultimate victory over the serpent (Satan) through the "seed" (Christ) 
of “the woman" (the Virgin), according to the traditional Christian interpreta- 
tion of the Vulgate version of this passage, following Justin and Irenaeus.**° Put 
in slightly more Hugonian terms, this is the promise of the eventual return 
of humankind to God, made possible only through the direct intervention of 
God in human history in the most immediate way: the sacrifice of the God- 
man, Christ, who is both creator and savior, and for whom humankind must 
wait.**” This salvation is the basis, literally and figuratively, of the Ark, which is 
all who may be saved," it is central, literally and figuratively, to human history 
(in the macrocosmic aspect of the Ark) and human existence (in the micro- 
cosmic). It is the visual equivalent of Hugh’s statement, “The foundation and 
principle of sacred learning is history,’ a foundation that the spiritually striving 
person will use in advancing to the second and third stages of the Ark.**? 

The line of generation according to the flesh is, however, not without its 
idiosyncrasies. To begin with, the line runs "through the center of the low- 
est level,” passing through the periods of natural law, the written law, and 
grace. The horizontal progression of these periods coincides with the verti- 
cal progression of the three stages in that part of the Ark that extends from 
Adam to the central cubit (Fig. 4). Thus, in the two-dimensional depiction 
of this schema that is meant to be understood three-dimensionally, the line 
that demarcates the horizontal, macrocosmic period of natural law from that 
of the written law is the same as that which indicates the point at which the 
vertical first stage (which, in part, signifies the equivalent of natural law in the 
microcosmic individual) is superimposed upon by the second stage (which 
signifies the equivalent of the written law in the individual). But within this 
strongly controlled system, Hugh chose to introduce a bit of nuance in the 
actual intersection of the sequence of names and demarcation of periods. The 
name that coincides with the third stage, the stage of grace, is logical enough, 
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given all of the various constraints upon Hugh’s composition: Hezekiah, the 
great king who destroyed the high places, purified the Temple, restored Temple 
service, and desired “to seek his God with all his heart" (2 Chronicles 29-32, 
esp. 31:21).°°° But the name on the line of generation that corresponds to the 
beginning of the period of the written law and the second stage, the stage of 
law, is not Nahshon, the ancestor of Christ in the generation of Moses (Exodus 
6:23), through whom the written law per se was given. Nor is it Abraham, with 
whom the observance of the law began with the practice of circumcision, 
according to Hugh in his introduction to the section on the written law in De 
sacramentis, Hugh stating elsewhere that before the written law, many things 
were customary that were written down only later.™ Instead, in the image 
of The Mystic Ark, the period of the written law coincides with the twelve 
Patriarchs, the sons of Jacob: 


In the second part [the period of the written law], I first write Judah, 
and around him I arrange the remaining Patriarchs on the right and left 
sides.... After this, I place their images over each name — half-figures, 
from the chest up, of the kind it is sometimes the practice to represent on 
panels that the Greeks customarily call icons — so that, in this way, these 
twelve Patriarchs are shown arranged in their positions widthwise, along 
a transverse line, as though a kind of senate of the City of God. 


There seem to be two reasons for this choice of the twelve Patriarchs to begin 
the period of the written law. 

The first is their eponymous character. Representing the twelve individual 
tribes of Israel, they also represent the Chosen People as a whole. According 
to Hugh, it was only with the sons of Jacob that the people of God began to 
spread throughout the land, to predominate in regard to the people of natural 
law, something clearly indicated in the plank system that is part of the demarca- 
tion of the periods and with which the icons of the twelve Patriarchs are coor- 
dinated.? In the context of The Mystic Ark, the positioning of the Patriarchs 
across the width of the Ark — the width signifying "the totality of the faithful" 
under Christ — indicates that they and the line of which they are a part are 
meant to represent the spread of the community of the faithful, the establish- 
ment in a quantitative sense of the Church before the period of Grace." 

Even so, the community of the faithful throughout history, both before 
and after the Incarnation, is apparently meant to have an even more specific 
sense. Earlier, I stated that although the reportatio makes no attempt to give a 
general explanation of the Ark or a comprehensive list of topics of the Ark 
lectures, the general history of salvation, which is the subject of the Ark of the 
Church, seems to carry the overt meaning of Augustine s famous construct of 
the City of God.” Prompted by a particular passage in the City of God to take 
Augustine exegetical interpretation of the Ark of the Flood further, Hugh 
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adopted and expanded upon Augustine’s understanding of the Ark as a symbol 
of the City of God and the world as the City of Man.’ That this is seen by 
the reporter as an explicit theme of The Mystic Ark seems to be confirmed by 
his choice of words when describing the twelve Patriarchs as “a kind of senate 
of the City of God" — a term never employed by Augustine but found in the 
widely read Paschasius Radbertus in reference to the twenty-four Elders (with 
whom the Patriarchs are later associated in the text of The Mystic Ark), and 
something that is probably a vestige of the Ark lectures. An important pas- 
sage of The Moral Ark seems to be related to this dynamic of the City of God 
within the image of The Mystic Ark. In this passage, Hugh declares that while 
the works of creation were made for all humankind, the works of restoration 
are only for the saved; conversely, the works of restoration were effected not 
with the involvement of all of humankind but, rather, of certain individuals 
only. Visually, the first of these two related ideas is embodied in both the 
dichotomy of the “extended” line of generation (the works of creation) and 
the line of generation proper (the works of restoration), and in the opposi- 
tion of the world and the Ark that is superimposed upon it: all of humankind 
physically exists in the world and partakes of it, but only the saved, according 
to both Augustine and Hugh, persevere in the Ark, which is the City of God 
“on pilgrimage in this wretched world as if in the Flood,’ to use the words of 
Augustine. The second idea is operative in the line of generation proper, which 
constitutes a list of individual members of the City of God — just as found in 
Augustine’s narrative — with whose involvement the works of restoration were 
effected, most notably the greatest work of restoration, the Incarnation. 

As to the second reason that the period of the written law coincides with 
the twelve Patriarchs, this has to do with a theme dear to Hugh, that the sub- 
ject of Scripture is the works of restoration. The basic meaning of The Mystic 
Ark as a whole is expressed through its format to an astonishing degree, and 
the component of the line of generation is no exception to this fundamental 
dynamic. Embodying both Scripture and exegetical methodology in its very 
structure — something that has been mentioned already and that will come 
up again — the Ark also embodies the typological logic of traditional patristic 
interpretation of the Bible. Thus, as a visual schema of the history of salva- 
tion, it is no accident that the Ark expresses perhaps the most fundamental 
typological interpretation of scriptural history: that the Old Law foreshadows 
the New Law, the Old Testament the New Testament, the twelve Patriarchs 
the twelve Apostles, the “former Chosen People" the “new Chosen People" — 
the latter being a foreshadowing of such force that it allows the Patriarchs to 
be coordinated with the demarcation of the period of the written law. This 
dichotomy of the old and the new is not the sort of simplistic typology found 
in any number of medieval artworks that are distinguished by neither their 
individuality nor their depth. Rather, it is a fundamental part of one of the 
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major themes of The Mystic Ark: time. Among the more visually dominant 
components of the Ark, this dichotomy constitutes the basic division of sacred 
time and acts as the most basic of the three systems of linear time employed 
by Hugh in the Ark, the other two being the three periods and the six ages of 
the history of salvation.‘°° 

The prominence given both conceptually and compositionally to the his- 
torical dimension of the line of generation proper is driven home visually even 
further by other aspects of its format. Unlike the Tree of Jesse, for example, 
which emphasizes the royal aspect of Christ’s human descent through a selec- 
tive presentation of royal ancestors, the line of generation according to the 
flesh is, in the literal sense, a comprehensive, historical genealogy taken from 
the Christian book of history par excellence, Scripture. The list format, with 
the figure (albeit an acronym) of Adam at the top and the Lamb of God at the 
bottom, is virtually identical to other contemporary, purely historical gene- 
alogies, such as the genealogy of the Anglo-Saxon kings from Bede’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica (c. 1166) in the Durham Cathedral library.'^' It seems certain that 
the genealogy of the Ark would have been recognized as such by the educated 
members of the School culture who used The Mystic Ark 1n their studies, and 
who may very well have received instruction in the classroom with precisely 
such genealogies, as we know the students of Peter of Poitiers did only a short 
time later in Paris.* This emphasis on the humanistic science of genealogy as 
a historical method even seems to account for the means of representing the 
twelve Patriarchs as half-figures in roundels — something that, actually, would 
be rather difficult to account for in this context otherwise. The ancestors of 
Christ could be depicted in any format, but the practice of using roundels with 
half-figures or busts was one that was well established in genealogies around 
this time.*? The strict specification that this same form of image be used here, 
rather than simply leaving it up to the choice of the individual re-creator of 
the Ark, suggests, again, that the line of generation was consciously intended to 
be depicted in a format indicative of a scientific approach to history. 

In a similar vein, the connotations of historical methodology inherent in 
the list format extend beyond the list itself to effect certain associations with 
other components of the Ark. In the format of the line of generation, the real 
cultural reference, visually, is not straightforwardly to the genealogies related 
to Christ as found in Scripture per se — which are not in list format but are 
part of written narratives — but to the genealogical and regnal lists as found in 
any number of secular and sacred chronicles and study aids. Perhaps the most 
obvious text of this sort is the Chronicle of Eusebius, a universal history with 
which anyone trained (or being trained) in history at the time would have 
been familiar.*^* Translated by Jerome, it contains extensive lists of biblical and 
nonbiblical individuals, many of them in parallel tables for chronological com- 
parison, as well as different chronological systems, and references to events and 
the places where the events took place.** 
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53. Parallel tables from Hugh of Saint Victors Chronicon, with vertical and horizontal boxes 
indicating areas with historical information (cf. Fig. 54). The boxes have been made partially 
transparent for greater legibility. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 15009:3v. Source: 
Reproduced by permission of BnE 


Closer to home, most participants of the original Ark discussions in all like- 
lihood would have been familiar with Hugh's own Chronicon, which was well 
known enough for him to have been cited as a historian by John of Salisbury 
in the prologue to the Historia Pontificalis alongside Orosius, Isidore, and Bede — 
no small sign of recognition, however modest the Chronicon might seem to us 
today.*^^ In this compilation, which was written around the same time as the 
Ark lectures and whose prologue is known as De tribus maximis circumstantiis 
gestorum, Hugh provides a schema of the works of creation and of restoration in 
the form of a wide variety of lists of subjects — including the three creationary 
processes, the six days of creation, the ancestors of Christ, the twelve Patriarchs, 
the popes, the six ages, and geographical names, among others — some (but 
not all) of these being arranged in parallel tables for chronological compari- 
son (Fig. 53). Composed as an aid for scriptural study, it had its impetus in 
Hugh’ conviction that a firm grounding in history is crucial to the study of 
the Bible, that history not only can help clarify the text of Scripture but that 
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it also places individual events of Scripture within the overall context of the 
history of salvation. 

The historical device of parallel tables found in study guides like those of 
Hugh’s and Eusebius’s is consciously evoked in the obvious chronological coor- 
dination between four important components of The Mystic Ark: the line of 
generation proper, the three periods, the six ages, and the world map. Before I 
very briefly take these up, let me note that they are also all informed by another, 
overriding method of historical analysis mentioned earlier. This is the theory 
that the “order” of the works of restoration must be studied according to place, 
time, and person, a subject that will be discussed more fully in the section on the 
world map.‘** For now, it is enough to say that this method of historical analysis — 
which may have loosely evoked the analytical categories of such Classical staples 
of medieval education as Aristotle’s Categories and Porphyry’s Introduction to the 
Categories — is integrated into the structure of the Ark itself (Fig. 54). 

The most conventional instance of the dynamic of parallel tables is found 
in the association between the line of generation and the best known of all 
the historical systems of the Middle Ages, Augustine’s six ages of the history of 
salvation (Color Fig. 7).4°? Dominating the central axis of the Ark, these two 
tables probably would have appeared to contemporary users as little differ- 
ent from similar parallel tables associating the six ages with lists of individuals 
for purposes of historical clarification found in other popular, contemporary 
encyclopedic works, like Honorius Augustodunensis’s Imago mundi — or Hugh’s 
own Chronicon, which, by the way, he introduces with a discussion of the theo- 
retical basis of such parallel tables (cf., for example, Fig. 53 and Fig. 54, though 
the Chronicon schema carries tables other than the six ages)."° 

Operating in a manner similar to parallel tables is the close association already 
referred to in this section between the chronological and spiritual progression 
of the individuals listed in the line of generation and the same progression in 
the historical schema of the three periods of the history of salvation, the latter 
being indicated in the Ark visually as well as verbally. This particular parallel 
schema also associates the line of generation with the three closely related 
vertical stages (nature, law, and grace) — though these stages do not function 
historically — through the demarcation of the stages in that part of the line 
relating the lineage according to the flesh (Fig. 4). 

Finally, the world map does far more than merely represent the world on 
whose flood the Ark floats. It was precisely at the time that The Mystic Ark 
was written that a new type of chronicle began to appear that gave greater 
emphasis to the geographical factor.*" In The Mystic Ark, this new geographical 
interest is manifested not merely in the physical appearance of a map but by 
the fact that this map visually embodies Hugh’s important theory of a spatial— 
temporal progression of events throughout the history of salvation in that, in 
association with the line of generation and the schema of the three periods, it 
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54. The Mystic Ark, diagrammatic detail. The world and the Ark proper with vertical and hori- 
zontal boxes indicating areas with information identical or similar to the tables (usually of names 
and dates) found in biblical and historical study guides (cf. Fig. 53). The boxes have been made 
partially transparent for greater legibility. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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instructs the user in the interrelated progress of temporal and spiritual history, 
secular and sacred history, following the same method of the parallel tables. 
Although the world map will be taken up later, it should be pointed out that a 
number of elements within it or related to it through the Ark are coordinated 
with the line of generation (Color Fig. 6, Fig. 14).* These include Paradise in 
the east, associated with Adam; Egypt, from which the Chosen People flee into 
the Ark through a gate on its south side between the periods of natural law 
and the written law (Fig. 7, nos. 4, 5, 6, 7), associated with the twelve Patriarchs 
who represent the twelve tribes of Israel that were held in bondage in that 
land (Fig. 14); the forty-two stages or stopping places of the wandering in the 
wilderness, which were almost certainly meant to be associated with the forty- 
two generations referred to in the opening of the Gospel of Matthew and 
listed on the line of generation (Fig. 7, no. 8);*? the River Jordan, the inscrip- 
tion of the Promised Land, and Jerusalem, associated with the central cubit 
(Color Fig. 11); Babylon, to which members of the Tribe of Judah are led off 
into captivity through a gate on the north side of the Ark between the periods 
of natural law and the written law, associated with Jehoiachin, king of Judah at 
the time of the Babylonian Captivity (Fig. 7, nos. 9 and 10); Jehoiachin himself, 
associated with the personification of Sorrow of the ascent of the cold of the 
east, as specified in the reportatio (Color Fig. 24, Color Fig. 16); and, indirectly, 
the Last Judgment at the western extreme of the world, associated with the 
termination of the line of generation (Fig. 7, no. 11). All of these associations 
between the line of generation and the world map and its related components 
would further have been coordinated with the inscriptions of the six ages. 
While the role of the map in this dynamic is largely visual and conceptual 
rather than verbal, it is probable that it had locations and possibly even events 
inscribed on it, and it should be mentioned that there was a contemporary 
tradition of listing peoples in tables on maps.^* Thus, the map of The Mystic 
Ark would have functioned no differently in essence than other of the parallel 
tables, being the visual equivalent of the written geographical descriptions that 
were such a standard part of the educational curriculum, especially scriptural 
study, as found in the writings of Sallust, Ptolemy, Orosius, Isidore, Hugh’s con- 
temporary Honorius Augustodunensis, and Hugh himself, just to name a few. 


The Central Cubit and the Planks of the Peoples of the Jews and the 
Gentiles. Hugh’s commitment to a detailed history of the history of salva- 
tion is nowhere more evident than in his inclusion of the plank system of the 
peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles. As described in the reportatio: 


Next, I turn my hand to the width and, beginning above from the right 
corner, I extend a pair of planks all the way to the line of generation. And 
from there — that is, from the line of generation — to the left corner, I 
extend another two upward in the same way as those just mentioned, only 
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transposed. At the same time, down below, I extend two planks from the 
right corner to the left with a continuous line without any transposition. 

I distribute inscriptions along the length and width of the adjoining 
sides in the following way. On the right side, from one end of the Ark 
to the other, I write: Its length is to be three hundred cubits.... Above, from 
the right side all the way to the left, I write, Its width is to be fifty cubits. 
Directly opposite on the lower side, I write an elucidation, as it were, of 
this inscription: The community of the faithful under one head, Christ. 

Also, at the upper corner, above the ends of the two planks that run 
along the length, I put Mount Zion; on the left, The sides of the north; and 
below, toward the center, The city of the great king. Now, the right pair of 
planks signify Mount Zion, that is, the people of the Jews, in both sexes, 
and the left signify “the sides of the north,” that is, the people of the 
Gentiles, likewise in both sexes, hastening together toward the faith and 
forming a single City of God, namely, the Church, from both. And so 
both a transposition of the planks and a division of the inscriptions are 
made on the upper side, while the lower side [has] both a single line and 
a single inscription because these two peoples who had been separated 
from each other at first are later made one in faith of Christ.‘ 


Although the reporter does provide a basic description and explanation of 
this plank system, the description has serious flaws that demand at least a par- 
tial rephrasing, and the explanation is sketchy and calls for a somewhat fuller 
discussion. 

The most glaring fault of the description of this plank system comes from a 
lack of consistency in its point of reference, the terms “right” and “left” being 
used now from the standpoint of the viewer (as in contemporary art histori- 
cal practice), now as if from the point of view of the Majesty (stage right and 
stage left)."^ To rephrase the description of the planks themselves, two pairs 
of planks extend from each of the eastern corners of the Ark, meeting at the 
central cubit. Above the pair proceeding from the right corner is the inscrip- 
tion Mount Zion, indicating that it represents the people of the Jews, both male 
and female. Above the pair coming from the left corner is written The sides of 
the north, signifying the people of the Gentiles, both male and female. The two 
peoples thus have a relationship that is at once both antithetical and strongly 
complementary (Fig. 22). 

Though the reporter conveys enough of the meaning of this plank system 
to enable the user to conceptually fit it into the overall schema, he follows 
here his usual practice of giving only the bare minimum of elucidation. The 
very length of the passage, however, suggests a relatively important role for this 
component in the visual narrative of The Mystic Ark, one that deserves greater 
explanation. Like the plank system of the three periods of natural law, the 
written law, and grace, the plank system of the Jews and the Gentiles should 
be thought of as on the first level of the Ark, the level of historical progression, 
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not ascending alongside the two ascents of the east that they appear to parallel 
in the two-dimensional image (Color Fig. 6). Although the component of the 
peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles is not related to the plank system of the 
three periods in terms of composition, size, or stated color, it does immediately 
follow the extended description of that system in the reportatio, something that 
implies a direct relationship. More importantly, the description of the plank 
system of the Jews and the Gentiles employs the same term, “planks” (trabes), 
that the system of the three periods does, this term appearing nowhere else 
in the reportatio. This idea of an immediate relationship is reinforced by the 
placement of the westernmost planks — described as part of the plank system 
of the Jews and the Gentiles by the reporter — which are the culmination, as 
it were, of the plank system of the three periods. All of this suggests that the 
plank system of the Jews and the Gentiles should be understood as a part of the 
visually and conceptually more dominant plank system of the three periods, 
or, perhaps better put, as a refinement of, or even “commentary” on, the plank 
system of the three periods. 

The reporter explicitly describes the diagonal and more or less longitudi- 
nal plank system of the Jews and the Gentiles proper as having to do with the 
width, an idea that at first glance seems contradictory. The integration of the 
main inscriptions regarding the length and width into this passage, however, 
indicates that this characterization is not accidental. The explanation for the 
diagonal arrangement is inherent in the basic meaning of the length and width 
of the Ark, that “the length of the Church is thought of as the passage of time, 
just as the width is thought of as the multitude of peoples.’"’ In their diagonal 
progression, the planks represent the two basic components of the “multitude 
of peoples” of Pauline thought, the Jews and the Gentiles. In this conception, 
the Jews are those who were at first the Chosen People of God, while the 
Gentiles are those people of natural law who eventually recognized Christ (as 
opposed to those people of natural law who simply had faith in one God and 
lived righteously) and who came to supplant the Jews as the Chosen People, 
according to general Christian belief as exemplified in the text of The Mystic 
Ark.*? These two peoples are, in Christian theory, quite distinct before the 
Incarnation. It is through the course of time, specifically with the Incarnation, 
that they both tentatively meet in Christ in the form of the Early Church. 
Historically, however, as peoples, they meet but do not merge into a single 
people at this point. This only happens later, according to Christian thought, 
at the end of time.*? The purpose of the explicit and repeated reference to 
double planks at every point of this historical progression is to make unequivo- 
cal The Mystic Ark’s consistent emphasis on the inclusion of a distinct and equal 
female spirituality, in accompaniment with male spirituality, throughout the 
course of the history of salvation. And so, if the plank system of the three peri- 
ods is a spiritual chronology of all the members in the Church throughout the 
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course of the history of salvation, the plank system of the Jews and the Gentiles 
is a refinement of it that deals more specifically with the history of the two 
Chosen Peoples, with one destined to supplant the other at the Incarnation, 
and with both preordained to unite at the end of time. 

To reconstruct the sequence of texts or train of thought that led Hugh to 
choose the specific imagery of the terms used in this plank system — Mount 
Zion, the sides of the north, the city of the great king — is not possible. It may 
be that the typological interpretation of Jerusalem as the Church, which the 
Ark represents, suggested their use.*? Or it may be that the passage from the 
City of God that was mentioned earlier as the impetus to Hugh’s conception of 
The Mystic Ark provided the motivation. Here, Augustine first insists that any 
future interpretation of the Ark be made in reference to his idea of the City 
of God. He then goes on to interpret a particularly confusing passage from 
Genesis on the Ark — which deals with the description of the Ark as bicam- 
erata — as referring to the two peoples of the circumcised and the uncircum- 
cised, the Jews and the Gentiles, in one people of God.*' Unable to illustrate 
the bicamerata of the Ark in his image, this is, nevertheless, precisely what Hugh 
conveys in the plank system of the Jews and the Gentiles. 

Whatever the case, what is clear is that the immediate source of the 
terms used in this plank system of the Jews and the Gentiles is Psalm 47:2-3 
(Clementine Vulgate): 


Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised in the city of our God, on his 
holy mountain. 

With the exultation of the whole earth is Mount Zion founded, on the 
sides of the north, the city of the great king.* 


What is also clear is that the interpretation that informs Hugh’s use of this pas- 
sage in The Mystic Ark is Augustinian. In his great commentary on the Psalms, 
Augustine interprets “Mount Zion” as the (circumcised) people of the Jews, 
references to Zion throughout the Old Testament commonly being inter- 
preted as referring to the Jews, among other things. He takes the “sides of the 
north” to mean the (uncircumcised) people of the Gentiles, noting that this 
term refers to them because the north is the region of darkness, in this case, 
spiritual darkness. He sees the passage as a whole as a prefiguration of the even- 
tual union of the two peoples in Christ at the end of time.‘ 

Hugh makes use of the theme of these two peoples in a quite original 
way in The Mystic Ark, one that is at once similar to and distinct from the 
various elements found in Augustine’s City of God and his commentary on 
the Psalms. Like Augustine, Hugh integrated the two peoples into the basic 
nautical design of the Ark in a manner that preserves their distinctness while 
declaring their unity. But Hugh’s system of planks within the symbolic context 
of the Ark allows a degree of historical specificity that was simply not possible 
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with Augustine’s (in this case) static stages. Hugh’s system of planks is able to 
depict the roles of the two peoples throughout the course of the history of sal- 
vation: beginning with creation, followed by their separate trajectories toward 
the Christian conception of a tentative meeting in Christ in the Early Church, 
after which any pairing of the two peoples disappears for the remaining course 
of time, and culminating in their final unity at the end of time. In the process, 
this plank system allows for a pre- and post-Incarnation treatment of the two 
peoples, a theme that is central to the sacramental dynamic within the Ark and 
that is, at least in part, directed toward Abelard and his circle." 

Still, the schema of the Ark allows for an even greater integration of the 
important theme of the peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles within Hugh’s 
monumental history of salvation. For Hugh’s choice of the passage from Psalm 
47 with its accompanying authoritative exegesis allows not just a continuation 
of the theme of the City of God but also permits the constituent elements to be 
coordinated with the sacred geography of the Ark, this sacred geography being 
a crucial element in the overall concept of Hugh’s image. It seems to have been 
precisely the geographic potential of the particular imagery of the two peoples 
in Psalm 47:2-3 that attracted Hugh to it over any number of other available 
typologies (Isaac and Ishmael, for example, or Jacob and Esau). Mount Zion 
lies to the south of Jerusalem, as Augustine points out in his discussion of Psalm 
47, and is not uncommonly seen in this location in twelfth-century maps.*^ 
The general location of the sides of the north is self-evident. This geographic 
positioning of the two peoples contributes to the interlocking quality of The 
Mystic Ark in that — since these planks must start at the beginning of time, that 
is, in the east — the people of the Jews, while being associated with the south, 
are also associated with the ascent of the heat of the east, which is Spiritual 
Fervor, as well as with the nearest area on the world map, Egypt, with the 
associated forty-two stages or stopping places of the Exodus (Fig. 4; Fig. 7, nos. 
6, 8). It was the spiritual fervor of the Jews that permitted them to flee Egypt, 
whose name was understood by Hugh, following Augustine, to mean spiritual 
darkness (though not to be confused with the distinct spiritual darkness of the 
North).*^ In a similar manner, the people of the Gentiles are topographically 
associated with the north, the location of Babylon in Hugh’s sacred geography 
(Fig. 7, no. 10).*" It is no coincidence that this is the same corner of the Ark 
from which the ascent of Pride rises, Babylon being associated with pride in 
both the Bible and the exegetical literature (Fig. 30). 

This further contributes to Hugh’s theory of an east-west spatial-temporal 
progression in the course of the history of salvation, a progression that also has 
a south-north component,”? here represented by the gradual shift in spiri- 
tual authority from those coming from the south to those coming from the 
north. Hugh’s estimation of the effectiveness of his system of sacred geography 
is suggested in the priority he gives to it over the option of using the more 
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traditional system of honor of placement on the Majesty’s right — that is, the 
option of positioning the plank of the Jews, the first chosen, on the right hand 
of the Majesty. Unwilling to adopt this arrangement at the cost of his more 
complex geographical system, he rectifies any illusion of lower spiritual status 
on the part of the Jews (which the reporter, to a degree, addresses by giving the 
Jews verbal primacy over the Gentiles) through the inscriptions of the central 
cubit, where the position of the people of the Jews before the Incarnation is 
indicated as if on the right hand of the Majesty (Color Fig. 10).#° 

Thus, as a refinement of the plank system of the three periods that is inte- 
grated into the line of generation, the plank system of the peoples of the Jews 
and the Gentiles forms a continuous narrative that runs through the heart of 
The Mystic Ark, from the beginning of time in the east to the end of time in 
the west. Far more articulate than Augustine’s use of the stages of the Ark, the 
plank system of the Jews and the Gentiles comes into focus, as it were, at the 
River Jordan and the central cubit, both physically and spiritually. It is here that 
the circumcised and the uncircumcised meet. And it is here that their meaning 
becomes fully activated, as we will see in the following sections. 


The Central Cubit and the Incarnation. With their Fall, Adam and Eve 
immediately became alienated from their creator. The guilt and punishment 
for their sin was passed from generation to generation as original sin, with the 
result that all humankind continued to be alienated from God. It was not pos- 
sible for humanity to be restored to the presence of God until reparation for 
the fault was paid, but the debt was so great it could not be repaid by human- 
kind unaided, such a thing being solely within the capacity of the divine. Yet 
humankind had to repay the debt so that God’s plan might be fulfilled, with 
the virtuous among humankind replacing the fallen angels at the end of time. 
And so the only way that this debt could be repaid was by a God-man, a being 
who was both fully divine and fully human.*' Only with the blood sacrifice 
of this victim could the gates of heaven be opened to the righteous who were 
to come, as well as to those who had been occupying the limbus Patrum. After 
ages of waiting, this process began with the Incarnation through the union of 
the divine second person of the Trinity with the human person of Jesus. With 
the Incarnation, God physically entered human history and the so-called rights 
of the devil were broken.** Such a cosmic event affected everything — not just 
the stars at his birth or the earth shaking at his death but the very ordering of 
time and, more importantly, what is signified by that ordering. This is the focal 
point of the history of salvation, “the end of an age.” This aspect of being a 
pivotal moment in the history of salvation is articulated in all its complexity in 
the visual argumentation of the central cubit and its related imagery. 

The central cubit is the one-by-one cubit square in which the Ark culmi- 
nates (Genesis 6:16) (Fig. 7, no. 1; Color Fig. 10). It bears an image of a yearling 
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lamb standing in front of a golden cross.* The area above the cross is colored 
fiery red, while that below is sapphire. The central cubit has a double border, 
with the outer border purple and the inner green. An A (alpha) and an @ 
(omega) are inscribed in this border above and below, respectively. To the left 
and right are a X (chi) and a C (sigma), also respectively. 

As put by Hugh in the prologue to his systematic theology, De sacramentis, 
“The work of restoration is the Incarnation of the Word with all its sacra- 
ments, whether those that went before, from the beginning of time, or those 
that come after, right up to the end of the world?’ In this basically chrono- 
logically structured two-part study, the dividing point is the Incarnation of the 
Word. It is no coincidence that, in the image of The Mystic Ark, the dividing 
point of the chronological structure that runs from the beginning of time to 
the end of the world — and acts as the very center of the cosmos — is the cen- 
tral cubit bearing an image of the Incarnation of the Word.* Located in that 
place where the horizontal temporal and the vertical spiritual intersect, it is 
the center, the point of intersection, the point of transformation, the goal for 
everything that is in The Mystic Ark.*^ It is related, in one way or another, to 
every single element of the image. 

The core imagery that Hugh chose to represent his particular conception 
of the Incarnation of the Word was that of the Lamb of God. In the context of 
the central cubit and its related components, this depiction of the Incarnation 
is far from a simple one. 

To begin with, the essential attribute of the Incarnation that had to be con- 
veyed was that of the dual nature of Christ. This could, to a degree, be done 
straightforwardly. For example, the human nature of Christ is clearly indicated 
in the lineage according to the flesh (Fig. 14). His divine nature is shown 
through the border inscriptions of the alpha and the omega: “the beginning 
and the end” (Apocalypse 1:8, 21:6, 22:13), as the reportatio notes." These let- 
ters traditionally refer to Christ’s co-eternity with the Father and, in The Mystic 
Ark, are configured vertically rather than in the traditional horizontal arrange- 
ment, and so are visually related to the beginning and the end of the Ark’s 
chronological progression. 

However, for Hugh’s purposes, it was important not merely to indicate these 
two natures separately. Rather, he also had to show these two natures as united 
in the same person. He does this in two ways. The most explicit indicator of 
this is found in the meaning he gives to the central pillar, which the central 
cubit is understood to culminate (Color Fig. 11, Fig. 25): 


The pillar that is erected in the middle of the Ark signifies ... the Lord 
Jesus Christ according to the form of the humanity that he had taken on, 
Christ, who is God and man. And so that side of the pillar which faces the 
north signifies his humanity, ... while that which looks toward the south 
represents his divinity.*3* 
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Related to this, Hugh also incorporates a reference to the dual nature of the 
Incarnation in the fiery red and sapphire backgrounds of the cubit. On a lit- 
eral level, these two colors represent the pillar of fire that preceded the Chosen 
People in the desert by night and the pillar of cloud that went before them 
by day (Exodus 13:21—22). But they also indicate — even if only as part of a 
complex of imagery that conveyed a number of different meanings — "the 
fire of divine majesty and ... the cloud of humanity" ^? The element of the 
dual nature thus not only reaches from one side of the midpoint of the Ark 
to the other in the central pillar but also forms the basic background of the 
all-important central cubit that culminates the pillar and thus reaches from 
the bottom to the top of the Ark. The precise meaning of neither of these 
two components, however, is indicated through inscriptions. Nor can such a 
reading be reached intuitively through the straightforward visual logic of the 
imagery. Although the component of the dual nature could certainly have 
been explicitly conveyed through either inscription or image if Hugh had so 
chosen, his conception of The Mystic Ark is one that calls for this particular 
meaning (as well as others) to be conveyed through commentary — whether 
oral or written, through the Ark lectures or the text of the reportatio — and not 
through the unmediated image. 

Hugh wanted a still more finely tuned rendering, however, of the role of 
divine intervention in the history of salvation. It is an important principle of 
his conception of this history that salvation is not possible without faith, and 
that faith consists of belief in two things, the creator and the savior, who are 
one, and through whom humankind is both created and restored.^^ This idea 
dominates the image of The Mystic Ark. 

The great figure of the Majesty that extends above and below the cosmos, 
enclosing it, presents an almost overwhelming image of the creator, although 
this is only one of a number of different meanings specific to him. His func- 
tion as creator is conveyed quite pointedly through the six days of creation that 
proceed from his direction and that are to be understood as if coming from 
his mouth, according to the text of The Mystic Ark.**' That the creator and the 
savior are one is shown easily enough with this same figure through the depic- 
ton of a scroll held prominently in his right hand announcing salvation to 
the blessed — the reward of the kingdom of heaven — which has been awaiting 
them since the beginning of creation.” 

Conceptually, though not visually, as dominant as the Majesty is the cen- 
ter of the composition: the central cubit occupied by the image of the Lamb 
standing in front of a cross. Described in the reportatio as "sacrificed on the 
cross like a gentle lamb,” his preeminent role as savior is straightforwardly put 
forth through its essential sacrificial nature, although this figure, too, addresses 
a number of different concerns.*? (The green inner border of the cubit also 
associates the Lamb with salvation, according to the reporter, if only in a way 
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indirectly related to its sacrificial nature.)** With the image of the Lamb, how- 
ever, the belief that the creator and the savior are one seems to have been a bit 
more difficult to project in a manner that would not require the intervention 
of the person conducting the lectures. We do know that Hugh consciously 
thought of the Lamb of the central cubit as the creator as well as the savior 
since he explicitly states this in a minor Ark text, writing that “the culminating 
cubit [of the Ark] is God, the creator of all things?" *^ It is thus all but certain 
that this attribute of the Lamb — as both savior and creator — was conveyed 
orally in the Ark lectures; but it also seems that this would have been supported 
by visual means through discussion of the position of the Lamb. On the one 
hand, there is the conceptually more or less antithetical relationship between 
the Lamb at the center of the composition and the Majesty dominating the 
composition at the top of the central axis (the margins, although that term can 
hardly be used here). On the other hand, there is the position of the Lamb at 
the center of the line of generation proper. For the line of generation is paral- 
leled by the six ages of the history of salvation, visually creating a typological 
relationship with the six days of creation that proceed from the mouth of the 
Majesty. The basic meaning of this typology, Hugh states at the outset of his 
De sacramentis, is that "the savior be shown to be the same as the creator." ^^? 
Finally, there was also a tradition that associated the alpha and the omega with 
the identification ofthe creator and the savior as one, although it is not entirely 
certain that Hugh intended this meaning here as well.** 

But again, like the dual nature of the Incarnation, while the Majesty as cre- 
ator and the Lamb as savior would have been readily apparent to all of Hugh’s 
educated audience, most of them probably would have required some kind of 
explicit prompt toward the more precise meaning ofthe creator and the savior 
as one, neither the commentary nor the visual imagery being truly adequate 
without the other. 

Hugh could have chosen other imagery to relate these christological themes 
but he chose the Lamb, and his conception of the Lamb at the center of the 
Ark, at the center of the cosmos, is rich with literary allusion, dependent on no 
single source. For example, in the text of The Mystic Ark, the reporter writes, 


centered on the golden cross that I have made, I paint a yearling lamb, 
standing.... For the sins of men, he was sacrificed on the cross like a gen- 
tle lamb, not opening his mouth,'^ 


referring to no less than Exodus, Apocalypse, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and Acts in 
this very short space. And in The Moral Ark, Hugh refers to the bride of the 
Lamb, the immolation of the spotless Lamb, and the Lamb that was slain once 
from the beginning of the world, at the end of an age — alluding to multiple 
passages from Apocalypse, Peter, and Hebrews.*^ The lamb is the ultimate 
statement of the savior and his role in the history of salvation. But, while the 
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image of the Lamb is open to all of these sources for its characterization in 
the Ark, the main biblical authority at operation here, the one that informs 
virtually every iconic Christian image of a lamb, has gone uncited in the 
written remains of the Ark lectures, evidently because it was so apparent that 
explicit quotation seemed redundant: “Behold the Lamb of God, behold him 
who takes away the sins of the world" (John 1:29, cf. 1:36). While the general 
context of this passage (John 1:1—34), by its very nature, associates the creator 
and the savior, there is no explicit exploitation of this connection in the Ark 
texts, although Hugh certainly must have expounded on the passage in his 
lectures. But what there is evidence of is the basic application of John 1:29 to 
the history of salvation. The sacrifice of the Lamb of God was the last bloody 
sacrifice, the reparation that repaid the debt owed by humankind to God. 
With this sacrifice, “the sins of the world" were “taken away" and the path was 
open for humankind to begin the return to its creator. But it also marked a 
New Dispensation that changed the terms of the covenant between God and 
humankind irrevocably. 


The Central Cubit, the Peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles, the River 
Jordan, and the Adam Macro/microcosm. It is no coincidence that the 
peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles should converge at the Lamb of God in 
the central cubit, as described earlier. Nor is it that the central cubit should be 
so intimately bound to the River Jordan (Color Fig. 11). The Christian notion 
of the history of salvation is one that takes place in time and space. In The 
Mystic Ark, Hugh's conception of the theological ramifications of the history 
of salvation’s greatest event, the Incarnation, is brilliantly conveyed through his 
deeply thought-out configuration of the central cubit, the peoples of the Jews 
and the Gentiles, the River Jordan, and the Adam macro/microcosm. 

In regard to time, the compositionally prominent planks of the peoples of 
the Jews and the Gentiles in Hugh’s construct are as removed from each other 
as possible at the beginning of human existence, only to gradually come closer 
and closer until they converge at the central cubit at the historical moment of 
the Incarnation. It is at this point of the intervention of the divine in human 
history that the Jews, the Chosen People of God, become the “former” Chosen 
People in Christian thought, while the Gentiles, those who had at first been 
rejected, become the new Chosen People. Hugh indicates this visually, rela- 
tively complex historical switch quite simply, although in a way that almost 
certainly required explication beyond the image itself either orally in the lec- 
tures or through the written text of the reportatio. As put by the reporter in his 
description of the borders of the central cubit: 


Next to the right arm of the cross I inscribe a X [chi], which is the first 
letter used in writing the name of Christ [in Greek] and which signifies 
the Ten Commandments of the law that was first given to the former 
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people [of God], set at the right hand [of God] as chosen and just. Next 
to the left arm I put a C [sigma], which is the last letter in the name of 
Christ and which signifies in the number one hundred the fullness of 
grace that was given to the Gentiles, who were at first rejected because of 
infidelity and seemed to deserve to be set at the left. 


Thus, the position of honor on the Lamb’s right indicates the status of the 
people of the Jews as the first Chosen People, while the symbolism of fullness 
of the Greek lunate sigma — which looks like the Latin character for centum 
or one hundred, a symbol of fullness — suggests the spiritual attainment of 
the new Chosen People.*' The role of Christ in this “transposition” from the 
Old dispensation to the New — and its expression in the central cubit as the 
focal point of the history of salvation — is fundamental. As expressed by the 
reporter: 


If you are looking for an explanation of this thing [the central cubit], 
what else does the inscription seem to say to you except that Christ is ... 
the giver of the Old Law and of the New. 


As the first and last letters of the name of Christ, the chi and sigma together 
signify that both peoples are potentially one in Christ (although their actual 
union as one people awaits the end of time).*? In Christian thought, then, this 
convergence of the peoples of the (circumcised) Jews and the (uncircumcised) 
Gentiles is dependent on the Incarnation, the center of human history, who 
brings about “the end of an age,” the end of the period of the written law and 
the beginning of the period of grace.*** 

In regard to space, the most immediate context of John 1:29, “Behold the 
Lamb of God, behold him who takes away the sins of the world,’ is baptism, 
baptism in the River Jordan, to be precise, the quintessential place — and sym- 
bol — of the sacrament of baptism. Before the Incarnation, according to Hugh, 
the preeminent sacrament was circumcision, a sacrament that countered the 
effects of original sin even if it was not able to open the gates of heaven, a sit- 
uation that forced the elect before the coming of Christ to await their reward 
in the limbus Patrum.* Circumcision, however, was only for the people of 
the Jews, and, in any event, all of the sacraments of nature and of the writ- 
ten law were signs of the sacraments of grace that were to come.*? With the 
period of grace, a New Dispensation came into effect as part of the spiritual 
progress of the history of salvation, a dispensation that was potentially for all 
the descendants of Adam.*” As part of this new, more inclusive dispensation, 
the sacraments of natural law and of the written law gave way to those of 
grace. All sacraments, of whatever period, receive their sanctification from one 
great sacrament, the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, indicated in the image of 
The Mystic Ark through the Lamb standing in front of the cross." But bap- 
tism, which Hugh sees as a fundamentally trinitarian confession of faith, is 
“the foremost among all the sacraments upon which salvation is shown to be 
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established.”+ This connection between the sanctification of the Passion and 
the cleansing of baptism is prominently stated in the image of The Mystic Ark 
through the Lamb standing in front of the cross and through the meaning 
invested in the purple and green borders of the cubit, about which the text of 
The Mystic Ark states: 


in purple he [the Lamb] shows the blood of the Passion that sanctifies, 
and in the color green the water of baptism that cleanses.'^? 


And it is to be understood — with the help ofthe person leading the discussion 
(through the reportatio, if necessary) — in the relation of the central cubit to the 
River Jordan: 


the River Jordan is ... a simile of baptism ... whose water of sanctification 
flowed from the side of Christ.'^ 


Baptism, unlike circumcision, does have the potential in its washing away of sin 
to open the gates of heaven for the elect. With Christ public charge to the 
Apostles, “When you go forth, teach all peoples, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit" (Matthew 28:19), baptism 
replaced circumcision as the preeminent sacrament to counter original sin.*^ 
This is so much the case in Hugh’s thought that, in the text of The Mystic Ark, 
the reporter writes, 


the River Jordan is drawn through the middle of the Ark ... in a simile of 
baptism, which in the holy Church is, as it were, the end of the law and 
the beginning of grace. 


It is this role of baptism in the history of salvation that explains why the 
River Jordan is the only element that is meant to be understood as cutting 
entirely across the breadth of the Ark, except for the icons of the Patriarchs and 
Apostles, making it one of the most distinguishing features of The Mystic Ark.*^ 
In the compositional logic of the image of the Ark, crossing the Ark from one 
long side to the other at the center — completely bisecting the progress of 
time, bisecting the history of salvation at the Incarnation and the beginning of 
the period of grace — indicates both the principal sacramental role of baptism 
in that history and the belief that all humankind must pass through this river, 
must be baptized, since the Incarnation, if they have the opportunity.'^? 
“Concerning original sin,’ Hugh wrote, “many difficult questions arise. 
Whether they are better dealt with through belief or enquiry, I do not know” 
Whatever Hugh’ hesitations regarding the finer points of original sin, the sub- 
ject itselfis fundamental to The Mystic Ark in general and to the central cubit in 
particular. Earlier, I drew attention to how Hugh’s particular use of the Adam 
macro/microcosm allowed him to invest specific meanings inherent in the 
name of Adam in the line of generation that went far beyond its straightfor- 
ward place in the genealogy of Christ.+® First, a clear typological relationship 
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was visually set up along the course of the history of salvation (of which the 
line of generation is the main axis) between the immediate cause of human- 
kind’s fallen nature in the first Adam and the source of its potential perfection 
in the second Adam, Christ. Second, through the Adam macro/microcosm, 
Hugh was able to articulate the origin of original sin and its transmittal to all 
humankind through propagation from Adam. The complexity of the visual 
argumentation inherent in the relationship between the central cubit and the 
Adam macro/microcosm can now be further elaborated upon by pointing out 
the connection between these issues and baptism. It is only through the sac- 
rifice of the Lamb, Christ on the cross, that humankind can fully return to its 
creator. In this process, baptism is the primary sacrament in the restoration of 
humankind’s fallen nature, which is the result of original sin, baptism receiv- 
ing its sanctification from the death of Christ, who was himself born without 
original sin (the latter, incidentally, being one interpretation of the Lamb of 
John 1:29). 

The strong historicizing of baptism in The Mystic Ark was in all likelihood 
presented in even greater detail in the original lectures. As discussed earlier, 
Hugh was involved in a dispute with Abelard at the time of the lectures regard- 
ing the requirements for individual salvation within the broader context of 
the history of salvation.*”° Abelard thought that the requirements for salvation 
were unchanging, whether before or after the Incarnation, and that these con- 
sisted of knowledge in the basic tenets of Christianity. He believed that, before 
the Incarnation, this understanding could be achieved through the applica- 
tion of human logic. With the Incarnation, baptism also became mandatory 
for all from the moment when Christ said to Nicodemus, “Unless a person 
be born again of water and the Holy Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven” (John 3:5). Hugh challenged this privileging of logic, countering that 
the requirements for salvation were faith, sacraments, and good works — and 
that faith consisted of belief in the creator and the savior, and belief that the 
creator and the savior are one (rather than knowledge of other elements of 
the Christian faith that were revealed only throughout the course of history, 
such as the Trinity). He also took issue with Abelard’s claim that baptism was 
mandatory to salvation from the moment Christ spoke to Nicodemus. In a 
masterful demonstration of scriptural analysis, Hugh identifies three phases 
in the institution of the sacrament of baptism. The first was before baptism 
had been instituted, from the period when the sacrament of circumcision was 
preeminent up until Christ spoke with Nicodemus.The second was a transi- 
tional phase, from Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus until just before his 
command to the Apostles to go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit (Matthew 28:19). The third 
was when the requirement of baptism was fully in effect, beginning with the 
command to the Apostles. In the image of The Mystic Ark, the plank system of 
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the three periods acts as the main visual vehicle for Hugh’s response to Abelard 
regarding faith and the growth of spiritual knowledge throughout the history 
of salvation. But, given the emphasis Hugh puts on the gradual implementa- 
tion of the sacrament of baptism — which he sees as the primary sacrament in 
the restoration of humankind’s fallen nature — it would have been very strange 
if he had not utilized the imagery of the Ark to expound upon this issue of 
significant contemporary concern to him. Along these lines, the first phase 
would have been identified on the line of generation from Abraham into the 
central cubit, the second from the central cubit just up to the icons of the 
twelve Apostles, and the third from the icons of the twelve Apostles to the Last 
Judgment. Thus, Hugh’s concept of the sacramental dynamic in the history of 
salvation pervades the liminal point of the central cubit. This is true not only 
in the macro-temporal sense of the Old Dispensation and the New, but poten- 
tially also in what might be called the micro-temporal sense of the fine points 
of the institution of the sacrament of baptism as well. 


The Central Cubit and the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. As specifically articulated in Hugh’s De sacramentis, the greatest work 
of restoration was the Incarnation, after which came the sacrament of baptism, 
and then the sacrament of the eucharist.‘’' That this basic concept from his sys- 
tematized theology informs the crucial central cubit is made abundantly clear 
from the Ark texts and image. Earlier, I cited the passage from The Mystic Ark 


in purple he [the Lamb] shows the blood of the Passion that sanctifies, 
and in the color green the water of baptism that cleanses 


as referring to the sanctification of all sacraments by the sacrifice of the incar- 
nate Son of God on the cross, and to the preeminence of baptism among these 
sacraments. However, the sacrifice of Christ also refers, by its very nature, to 
the eucharist — or, as Hugh prefers to call it, the sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ. Similarly, when Hugh says in The Moral Ark that the Ark of 
the Church was built when the “sacraments” of the Church flowed in blood 
and water from the side of Christ hanging on the cross, he seems to have been 
speaking more than generically about the sacraments of the Church.” He also 
seems to have been referring to the traditional interpretation of this blood and 
water as the sacraments of the eucharist and baptism.*? Even the basic source 
for the image of the Lamb in the central cubit, John the Baptist’s “Behold the 
Lamb of God, behold him who takes away the sins of the world,’ refers not 
only to baptism but to the eucharist. This is not only the agnus Dei who takes 
away the sins of the world in the sense of the history of salvation; it is also the 
agnus Dei whose body and blood are consumed by the believer — however 
minor the distinction is — referred to no less than four times in that part of the 
Mass known as the Communion, as well as earlier, in the Gloria. 
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Visually more immediate in the image of The Mystic Ark than the theme of 
baptism, which replaced circumcision, Hugh sees the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ as having been foreshadowed by the sacrifice of the pas- 
chal lamb (Exodus 12:1—14).^* It is “one of those [sacraments] upon which 
salvation principally depends” but stands out from them all because it is from 
its prototype that all sanctification comes.*^ While this is certainly the pri- 
mary reason that the central cubit refers to the sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ, it seems likely that Hugh also employed the eucharist in the 
central cubit for another contemporary topic of discussion in his lectures on 
the Ark. According to both Smalley and Poirel, Hugh was concerned with 
a line of reasoning that came out of the thought of Berengar of Tours that 
denied the Real Presence, the Real Presence being the doctrine that states 
that, through the process of transubstantiation, Christ is truly present physically, 
not merely figuratively, in the consecrated bread and wine of the eucharist. "^ 
If Smalley and Poirel are correct, it would seem very likely that Hugh would 
have addressed this very fundamental theme when discussing the eucharistic 
aspect of the central cubit with his advanced students and perhaps others.” 
Again, while the Ark texts provide a wealth of information on the lectures, it 
seems that many basic topics of these lectures were probably never recorded in 
these texts. Hugh himself knew what he wanted to talk about, but it seems that 
those who initiated their own lectures would have been expected to seize — or 
muss — the opportunity to discuss issues such as this on the basis of their own 
visual reading of the image. 


The Central Cubit as the City of the Great King, Jerusalem. In De 
sacramentis, Hugh presents the theological conception of the Christian his- 
tory of salvation on an epic scale.“ From creation to the end of the world, it 
is also an account whose subject is conceived almost completely in terms of 
time. However, in his image of The Mystic Ark, an image that is virtually the 
visual equivalent of the main themes of De sacramentis, the visual setting for 
the history of salvation — the world map — introduces the dimension of space 
into this comprehensive worldview. While Jerusalem plays no role whatsoever 
in Hugh’s written conception of the history of salvation, it plays a strikingly 
active role in its visual counterpart. 

The focal point of The Mystic Ark is the central cubit, an image that repre- 
sents, among other things, Christ as the center of time (indicated by its posi- 
tion at the center of the Ark, which signifies both the Church and the course 
of time) and the center of space (indicated by the cosmos, as will be discussed 
in the next section). But it also represents Jerusalem, even if in a very quali- 
fied way. The text of The Mystic Ark tells how it is to the central cubit that the 
Hebrews find their way in an elaborate metaphor of the soul’s spiritual progress 
from the “ignorance” of “Egypt” to the final enlightenment of the attainment 
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of the Promised Land (with the last stopping place at “the Plains of Moab, on 
the Jordan, near Jericho") (Fig. 7, nos. 6 and 7).4” It relates how it is from the 
central cubit that the Jews are led off in captivity to Babylon (Fig. 7, nos. 9 and 
10).“*° But more importantly for the purposes of this study, it describes how it 
is at the central cubit that the people ofthe Jews and the people of the Gentiles 
meet in the course of time — meet at "the city of the great king" (Fig. 22). 
And the place where the peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles converge in 
The Mystic Ark is the same place at which they converged historically for the 
first time in the ecclesiological sense: "the city of the great king,’ Jerusalem, 
marked by the cross of Christ's death in The Mystic Ark and situated by the 
River Jordan, ostensibly sited in the same way that it is in so many medieval 
maps (Color Fig. 11). The expression “the city of the great king" comes from 
Psalm 47:3 (Clementine Vulgate), but the meaning given to it in The Mystic 
Ark comes from Augustine s commentary on that passage. In this commentary, 
Augustine describes how the two peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles come 
from different quarters to meet at Jerusalem, the city of the great king, the cor- 
ner stone, which is Christ — an idea that forms the basis of the compositional 
logic in The Mystic Ark of the planks of the Jews and the Gentiles meeting at 
the central cubit.*** The central cubit is thus both Christ as the Lamb of God 
and Jerusalem as a metaphor of the Church.**3 

But Hugh takes this theme further in his image. As stated in The Moral Ark, 
just as all humankind originates from one person (indicated by the Adam 
macro/ microcosm, almost certainly of the identical size and shape as the cen- 
tral cubit), so the salvation of all humankind originates from one savior (indi- 
cated by the central cubit), operating through one people (the Jews and the 
Gentiles joined), at one place (the central cubit, Jerusalem).*^ Thus, the asso- 
ciation of Jerusalem with the central cubit seems to have come about from 
the application of Hugh's own historical methodology of the categories of 
analysis of person, time, and place.*5 The result is a unique conception that 
is not articulated, to the best of my knowledge, in Hugh's other works or 
in other Christian texts and images, but which is found only in The Mystic 
Ark. ^? 

Multivalently, the physical location of Jerusalem brings the institutional 
Church into play, entry into which as a formal institution is possible only 
through baptism, just as entry into the Promised Land by the Chosen People 
was possible only by crossing the Jordan — and so the more intimate connec- 
tion between the River Jordan and Jerusalem than is commonly found in 
other medieval cartographic conceptions." To drive home the institutional 
allusion, which is an important sacrament in the history of salvation, the line 
of generation undergoes a significant transmutation at the central cubit, at 
Jerusalem, from a genealogy of the ancestors of Christ to a succession of the 
rulers of the Church, the popes. 
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Finally, in the compositional logic of The Mystic Ark, the cross in front of 
which the Lamb of God stands signifies more than the passion of Christ per 
se, and more than Jerusalem as the place of the crucifixion in the narrow 
sense, as seems to be implied in other medieval maps.*** To Hugh’s educated 
audience, the cross also marked Jerusalem as the umbilicus orbis, the center of 
the world. (In fact, this is one of the earliest examples — perhaps the earliest 
significant one — of Jerusalem, in however veiled a form, at the center of a 
medieval world map.)*? And it acted as an indicator of the cosmic triumph 
of the Lamb through his participation in the traditional quincunx pattern 
(cf. Fig. 10, no. 11).4°° But there may be more at operation here. For the cross 
that marked the center of the world on the floor of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher referred to more than the sacrifice of Christ in the narrow sense, 
and even a bit more than the center of the world in the broader. It was also 
popularly thought of as "the place called Compas,’ the center point from 
which God “encompassed the waters with true law and circuit" at creation 
(Proverbs 8:27), just as the cross of the central cubit marks the center point 
where the compass is to be placed in any construction of The Mystic Ark.*? 
And this leads to the related but more expansive theme of the central cubit 
and the center of the cosmos. 


The Central Cubit as the Center of the Cosmos. In the Middle Ages, 
"the center" was traditionally associated with the divine.* In medieval visual 
culture, this could be represented in a number of ways. One that had some 
currency at the time of the Ark lectures was through the employment of a 
traditional macro/microcosmic harmony. Normally, such a harmony might 
have the word homo, “the human being,” at its center, thus indicating the 
interrelation of all time, space, matter, and human life (cf. Fig. 55). This same 
construct, however, could be interpreted with Christ (as the perfect human 
being) at the center, something we see, for example, in Byrhtferth's Diagram 
in Saint John’s College, where the center is marked with an abbreviation of 
the name of Christ in Greek, even if associated with a surrounding Adam 
macro/microcosmic component (Fig. 51). On at least one occasion, even 
Deus, “God,” occupies the center, as in a different Byrhtferth manuscript, 
now in the Bodleian.*9 The Mystic Ark employs this same logic but integrates 
it with yet another cosmic construct, one centered on the Lamb and cross, a 
composition seen in countless medieval works of art.*^* 

In perhaps the most common form of this second cosmic construct, the 
Lamb and/or cross is set in a square or rectangle, the four sides of which 
refer to the four corners of “the world" in the sense of mundus, which can 
mean both world and cosmos. Often, the four Living Creatures (the "sym- 
bols" of the Evangelists) are arranged around the central figure.*5 Although 
components of a full-scale macro/microcosmic harmony such as the cardinal 
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55. Macro/microcosmic harmony. Isidore of Seville, De natura rerum. Paris, Bibliothéque nati- 
onale de France, ms lat. 5543:136. Source: Reproduced by permission of BnE 


directions are not explicitly depicted in this classic form, their presence is 
understood through the alignment of the cross or four Living Creatures with 
the four corners of the world or cardinal directions. The whole represents 
the ultimate triumph of the savior, of the Gospels, of the Word of God, as 
the inevitable outcome of Christian universal history.'?^ In fact, this specific 
relation to universal history is so fundamental that such a composition could 
be used as the frontispiece to no less than a copy of Orosius’s Historia adversus 
paganos — a book written at the suggestion of Augustine and described as the 
first Christian universal history — complete with Lamb, cross, mundus, four 
Living Creatures, Alpha and Omega, and an abbreviation of the name of 
Christ Jesus [sic] in Greek.” 

The central component of the triumph of the Lamb in front of the cross 
and surrounded by the four Living Creatures in The Mystic Ark functions 
in a more complex manner than the common form just described (Color 
Fig. 11; Fig. 10, no. 11). The Lamb of The Mystic Ark does carry the same 
implications of cosmic triumph, operating as the “iconic center"? of the 
cosmos with its connotation of unending, cyclical time. But the small size 
of the image — the single cubit — not only allows Hugh to overtly claim to 
adhere to a literal interpretation of Scripture by keeping the cubit in which 
the Ark culminates in scale; it also permits the cubit to take its place in a 
compositionally effective manner on the all-important axis of The Mystic 
Ark, the line of generation, thus becoming what might be called the “narra- 
tive center” of finite historical time. The Incarnation is thus presented both 
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56. The Mystic Ark, dia- 
gram. Layout of the three 
stages and cruciform belts 


or bands. Source: Clement/ 


Bahmer/Rivas/Rudolph. 


in its timeless aspect as the beginning of the mystical act of the 
salvation of humankind, preordained from before time, and as 
the central intervention of God in the history of humankind, 
an event that necessarily took place within time. 

That Hugh intended such a complex interaction of the iconic 
and narrative is clear from the fact that he repeated this pairing 
through the second of the two types of cosmic triumph men- 
tioned earlier, the triumph of the cross.*? Like the Lamb, the 
gold cross of the central cubit extends over the cubit in which 
the Ark culminates — the center of the cosmos, above the highest 
stage of the Ark — and should be understood as extending over 
the cosmos. And, like the Lamb, this cross also lies on the line of 
generation as the center of history, acting much as the crucified 
Christ marking Jerusalem in the Hereford Map, whose text refers 
to it as a "history"? 

But the question arises, were the cruciform “belts” or “bands” 
that make up the line of generation and central pillar (cf. Fig. 56) 
also meant to be understood as extensions of the cross of the 
central cubit? The association of the wooden beams of the Ark 
of Noah with the cross of Christ is among the earliest and most 
consistent commentaries on the Ark. While none of the Ark 
texts takes up this subject per se, the text of The Mystic Ark does 
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note that these belts “converge in the manner of a cross" In 
The Moral Ark, Hugh speaks of the proportions of the length and 
width of the Ark as referring to Christ crucified.’ And he says 
that the 300 cubit length of the Ark signifies the cross itself on 
the basis of a shared numerical symbolism with the Greek letter 
Tau, which he was aware served as one form of the cross outside 
of Latin Christendom.?* Hugh was certainly not the only one 
to create such a composition. A similar arrangement is seen in a 


Byrhtferth map, where a small cross marks the place of the cruci- 


fixion while a larger Tau cross (inscribed with the title "Jerusalem") dominates 


the mundus (giving the appearance, though not the intent, of a T-O map).°° 


However, because of the relation of the cross with the body of Christ, this is 
really a subject for the Ark of Mother Grace.^^ 


The Central Cubit and Judgment. Finally, in an image in which the 


composition is fundamentally conceptual and the conception is expressed 


compositionally, it is not enough to relate the Lamb in front of the cross at 


the center of the mundus — at the center point of the time-line of the line of 


generation — to only the beginning of time in the sense of the Adam macro/ 


microcosm. The Lamb figuratively looks both forward and back. As put in 
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the discussion of the color symbolism of the central cubit in the text of The 
Mystic Ark: 


in the color green [the Lamb shows] the unfading reward of celestial 
remuneration ... in purple he shows the fire with which he is going to 
judge the world in the end ... in purple he shows the damnation of the 
wicked whom he will justly condemn, and in the color green the libera- 
tion of the good whom he will mercifully save. 


In the same way that the central cubit — clearly a "supersymbol;" to use 
Wolfgang Kemps term — visually relates to the beginning of the line of gen- 
eration proper, the Adam macro/microcosm, so it relates to the end, the Last 
Judgment (Fig. 7, nos 1, 5, 11). The Lamb and the Majesty are one, and the 
Lamb, whose sacrifice gives him the right to act as judge, relates in his own 
way to the judgment, just as the Majesty does. 

The text of The Mystic Ark thus gives a very precise meaning for an image 
that would not immediately seem so precise at first glance, yet another indica- 
tor that the Ark was meant to function as part of a lecture and discussion led 
by someone prepared to do so, that, at least at this level of detail, the image was 
not expected to be understood by viewing alone. “° 


The Line of Generation According to the Spirit. With the Incarnation, 
the line of generation as an expression of the direct intervention of God in the 
course of human history changes irrevocably. Still running "through the center 
of the lowest level;"?" it continues to be part of the basic structural dynamics of 
the first stage of the Ark proper: the general course of the history of salvation, 
the three periods, the “genealogy” of Christ. The claim to historical methodol- 
ogy and the use of parallel tables are both still present here.?? But, granted this 
basic structure of continuity, the essential nature of the historical/spiritual pro- 
gression through the Ark radically changes. The age of the Old Testament gives 
way to the New. The period of the written law is succeeded by the period of 
grace. The lineage according to the flesh, the physical ancestors of Christ, is 
transformed into the lineage according to the spirit, his spiritual descendants 
put forth as the Apostles and the papal succession (Fig. 14). Seen in light of 
Hugh’ concern with the history of salvation, the underlying concept of the 
line of generation in general and of the line of generation according to the 
spirit in particular reveals itself as twofold, as one of both unity and change. 

The reportatio of The Mystic Ark describes the information necessary to con- 
struct the line of generation according to the spirit, but it does not do much 
to actually explain it, saying little more toward this end than: 


The other half [of the line of generation proper], meanwhile, which runs 
downward from the pillar, indicates all the time from the Incarnation of 
the Word until the end of time.... The reason for this [division] is that 
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from Adam to Christ was the old lineage, which was according to the 
flesh — and so temporal progression in the earlier part of time is marked 
off through generation according to the flesh. On the other hand, since 
the new lineage, which is according to the spirit, began in Christ, tem- 
poral progression in the latter part of time — that is, after the advent of 
Christ — is determined through spiritual generation.*" 


That is, the reportatio calls attention to the reason for the change from the phys- 
ical to the spiritual in Christ's “genealogy,” but it gives no hint of the other 
factors that are also at operation here. However, the liminal character of the 
central cubit, with which the line of generation according to the spirit begins, 
indicates quite unmistakably the conceptual direction the line takes. 

The central cubit is both the reason for the unity and the cause of the 
change. This unity is the unchanging faith in the creator and the savior dis- 
cussed earlier. The specific change is that which occurs in the great “sign” 
or even "seal" (signaculum) of that faith: if in the period of the written law 
the sign of unity was circumcision, a sign of unity “in the flesh,” in the period 
of grace the sign of unity has now changed to baptism, a sign made “in the 
spirit.” 

The twelve Apostles, who initiate the line of generation according to the 
spirit, fully embrace this dynamic of unity and change. They are depicted in 
the form of icons above their names in the same manner as the earlier twelve 
Patriarchs, and stretch across the breadth of the Ark, with Peter at their cen- 
ter, immediately below the central cubit (Color Fig. 11). The reportatio says 
of them: 


And just as the twelve Patriarchs embrace the width of the Ark above — 
since from them that entire former people of the written law descended 
according to the flesh — so the twelve Apostles [embrace the width of the 
Ark] below, since from them the whole people of the New Law, that is, 
of grace, was propagated spiritually through faith.*”° 


Thus, just as the twelve Patriarchs signify the totality of the faithful under God 
and their expansion in the period of the written law, so do the twelve Apostles 
represent “the whole people of the New Law” under Christ and their spread in 
the period of grace (cf. Fig. 14).^" However, Hugh’s typology between the two 
groups of twelve — which had been established for some time? — is more than 
one of mere foreshadowing and fulfillment. It is also one of the unity of the 
faith and of the changing nature of the spread of the Church throughout the 
history of salvation. Coinciding with a change in the plank system that indi- 
cates the predominance of the people of grace at this time (Color Fig. 7), the 
placement of the Apostles across the breadth of the Ark refers to the growth of 
the faithful by means of the spread of the Gospel throughout the world with 
the formal establishment of the Church as an institution, which took place 
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with the sacrifice of the Lamb on the cross.?? But the Apostles are also deeply 
related to the issue of baptism. As mentioned previously, the subjects of faith 
and baptism are intertwined in a complex way in the image of The Mystic Ark. 
In the course of his controversy with Abelard over these two basic elements 
of Christianity, Hugh insisted that, while the requirements for salvation have 
never changed, baptism was not mandatory until Christ publicly charged the 
Apostles to “Go, teach all peoples, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit" (Matthew 28:19).*? The diffusion of 
this theme, so important to Hugh, throughout not just the plank system but 
also the central cubit and the images of the Apostles provides a striking indica- 
tion of how much verbal elaboration may have arisen in the Ark discussions on 
an area of the image not otherwise taken up in either of the main Ark texts or 
accompanied by an inscription on the image directed to the subject. 

As Hugh's typological construct indicates, the images of the twelve Apostles 
and the twelve Patriarchs are not to be fully understood independently of each 
other. And, on the basis of certain comments by the reporter, there seems to be 
yet another layer of meaning that operates on the basis of a conception of the 
Apostles and Patriarchs as forming a unity: 


I first put Peter after the pillar, on the line itself, and around him, to the 
right and left, the twelve Apostles with their icons, six on the right and 
five on the left — so that on the one side of the pillar twelve Patriarchs 
and on the other side twelve Apostles should be arranged in the likeness 
[ad similitudinem] of the twenty-four Elders sitting around the throne in 
Apocalypse.*" 


Hugh himself never takes up the question ofthe relation between the Apostles 
and the Patriarchs in his writings. Nor do any of the range of specific mean- 
ings of the word similitudo — including in Hugh's usage? — seem to be of 
significant application here. However, while it is my general intention not to 
go outside of Hugh’s writings and the reportatio, as with the undeniable con- 
nection with the City of God, it is obvious here that the reporter expects his 
readers to understand a widely recognized association, in this case one between 
the two groups of twelve as old as Latin exegesis itself. Already with Victorinus 
of Pettau, who wrote the earliest exegesis on the Book of the Apocalypse, the 
twenty-four Elders (Apocalypse 4—5 and passim) are equated with the twelve 
Apostles and the twelve Patriarchs.’ More contemporary with The Mystic Ark, 
this interpretation was taken up by Haimo of Auxerre, who was widely read 
in the twelfth century, and it found its way into the Glossa ordinaria, possibly 
following Gilbert de la Porrée.*^ 

The reporter5 vague reference to the twenty-four Elders clearly seems to 
be a vestige of the Ark discussions. It almost certainly refers to an explicit con- 
nection made by Hugh between the Elders on the one hand and the Apostles 
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and Patriarchs on the other, the same connection so common in the exegeti- 
cal tradition. Looking at the imagery of both Apocalypse and The Mystic Ark, 
twenty-four figures surround the central Lamb in each. In Apocalypse, the 
Elders chant to the saving Lamb, “you have created all things, they are and were 
created through your will” (Apocalypse 4:11, 5:5—6). This same theme of the 
creator and the savior is fundamental to the Ark, and it seems likely that Hugh 
would have taken advantage of the passage from Apocalypse to reinforce his 
point. Furthermore, the fact that the Lamb is initially described in Apocalypse 
as "the lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David" would have strengthened 
Hugh’s complex of interrelationships within the line of generation, should 
he have chosen to make reference to these well-known titles in the original 
collatio. Also, the same passage that mentions the twenty-four Elders describes 
the four Living Creatures surrounding the Lamb chanting “holy, holy, holy” 
as well (Apocalypse 4—6 and passim). What is certain is that, in The Mystic Ark, 
the component of the four Living Creatures (Fig. 10, no. 11) ties into that of 
the twenty-four figures surrounding the central cubit, conveying the message 
of the spread of the word of God throughout the cosmos. Less certain but 
probable is that Hugh expected the words of the four Living Creatures of the 
Book of the Apocalypse (“holy, holy, holy") to resonate with the same words — 
“holy, holy, holy” — of the seraphim of Isaiah 6:3, which is explicitly cited as 
the basis of the figure of the Majesty in The Moral Ark and employed as the 
Sanctus in the Preface of the Canon of the Mass.’ The Preface introduces 
the Consecration and so would have made an obvious connection among 
Hugh’s clerical audience to the important eucharistic theme of the central 
cubit discussed earlier. Finally, the Lamb of Apocalypse acts as judge at the 
end of time (especially Apocalypse 14:7). Haimo of Auxerre’s contemporarily 
popular commentary on Apocalypse associates the twenty-four Elders — as the 
twelve Apostles and the twelve Patriarchs — with this judgment.*^ That Hugh 
made the same association seems to be indicated by the reporter’s description 
of the twelve Patriarchs — who, as I have said, should not be understood inde- 
pendently of the twelve Apostles — as “a kind of senate of the City of God.” To 
the best of my knowledge, this description of the twelve (or twenty-four) as a 
senate is rare. Thus, when Paschasius Radbertus writes in his commentary on 
the return of the Son of Man in majesty (part of Christ’s famous eschatological 
discourse in Matthew 24-25) — a commentary well known enough to serve as 
the basis of the interpretation of Matthew in the Glossa ordinaria — “the king, 
coming to judge, will sit with his senators [the twenty-four Elders],” it seems 
that Hugh also incorporates such a conception of judgment into this aspect of 
The Mystic Ark.>°? 

This interpretation is supported, to a degree, iconographically. The twelve 
Patriarchs themselves had no generally fixed iconography, certainly not one 
with such immediate visual recognition as that of the venerable serried ranks 
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of the twelve Apostles with Christ (or, in this case, the Lamb) at their cen- 
ter that appears since at least the fourth century; In being given their basic 
arrangement from the Apostles, the Patriarchs of the Ark were associated with 
them as a unity. The resultant composition of two superimposed ranks of 
twelve figures is identical to that of the twenty-four Elders in Early Christian 
and medieval art, this particular arrangement being most commonly found in 
the Beatus manuscripts — the Girona Beatus provides a particularly striking 
example — although it is also found elsewhere, as in a ninth-century manu- 
script in Trier believed to have been based on an Early Christian model.‘ At 
the same time, the reference to the twenty-four Elders — both scriptural and 
visual — contributes to the same iconic dynamic seen earlier with the Lamb as 
the "iconic center" of the cosmos, while the Apostles themselves and the line 
of generation of which they are a part continue the narrative of the history of 
salvation. 
As to the list of popes, the text of The Mystic Ark says: 


In the other half, from the pillar downward, the names of the apostolic 
[successors] are written from Peter, one after another, in that order in 
which they succeeded each other in the guidance of the Church, like 
spiritual sons [succeeding their] fathers. 


Unity is the main characteristic of the Church, according to Hugh,’ and it 
is in this sense that the leaders of the Church succeed one another like spir- 
itual sons. This is not, however, a succession that leads merely from one pope 
to the next or even from Peter to the rest in unbroken transmission. Rather, 
the authority of succession originates in Christ in the central cubit, who, in 
Hugh’s Chronicon, is listed as the first pontifex in its list of popes.? To Hugh, the 
general subject of the history of salvation, the progress of the works of restora- 
tion, is a revelatory and a gradual one. With the Incarnation, the central event 
in human history, revelation was complete, but it is necessary for the works 
of restoration to continue until the end of time. And so, from the point of the 
Incarnation through to the end of time, there is no further periodization (that 
is, significant spiritual change based on new levels of divine revelation) in the 
history of salvation, although the succession of popes, headed by the Apostles, 
emphasizes the continuing intervention of God in history. At the same time, it 
may be that, on a less explicit level, the Ark’s depiction of the role of the papacy 
in the history of salvation is an expression and projection of Saint Victor’s pro- 
reform policy, even if its termination with Honorius II (December 21, 1124, 
to February 13, 1130), papal legate to the Concordat of Worms (1122), is only 
coincidental. 

In imagery, the lineage of Christ according to the flesh was quite common, 
whether in the depiction of the Tree of Jesse or in some other format. And 
the lineage of Christ according to the spirit was also common enough, for 
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example, as found in the highly visible series of papal portraits in the naves of 
Saint Peter’s and Saint Paul’s in Rome. But I am unaware of any presentation 
of the two specifically as a continuity before The Mystic Ark. When found after, 
as in the Hortus deliciarum, the dynamic of universal history that is the basis of 
the continuity in The Mystic Ark is clearly present though far less forceful. 5 
And that emphasis on continuity seems to be just the point of the reportatio’s 
stress on the list as unfinished: 


The space that is remaining up to the end of the Ark will receive those 
who are to come after us, until the end of time. 


It is not that The Mystic Ark was conceived of as a work of art that was meant 
to be added to endlessly: later scribes certainly knew who the current popes 
were and did not bother to update the list as it stood at the time of its origi- 
nal composition. The line of generation follows in the tradition of the parallel 
tables discussed earlier, and it was understood that any list of popes in such a 
series would, by necessity, generally be left “unfinished.” But to insist on this 
unavoidable circumstance in the context of The Mystic Ark is not a redundancy. 
Its purpose is to draw attention to the primary function of the line of genera- 
tion according to the spirit: the continuation of the narration of the history of 
salvation after the Old Testament and apostolic ages. The line is thus an affirma- 
tion of the importance of history and of the belief that the end of time is the 
final outcome of history. There will come a definite end when “the Gospel of 
the kingdom will be preached throughout the whole world” — a task for which 
the popes are ultimately responsible — but, until then, orthodoxy requires that 
the space before the end of the line should remain unfilled, since “No one is 
able to know the times that the Father has put in his own power.” 55 


The Six Ages of the History of Salvation. In an earlier study, I showed 
that the passage on the six ages of the history of salvation (Color Fig. 7) was 
accidentally skipped over by the reporter and added to the text of The Mystic 
Ark later, probably with recourse to the library at Saint Victor rather than to 
the original painting itself.*^ The inserted passage makes no reference what- 
soever to how the inscription concerning the six ages fits into the image of 
the Ark, being nothing more than a slightly revised copying of the description 
of the six ages from Bede’s De temporum ratione, which in turn was borrowed 
from Augustine.? The passage delineates the ages on the basis of a number 
of seminal biblical individuals and events, namely, Adam, the Flood, Abraham, 
David, the Babylonian Captivity, and Christ. 

Although I describe this passage as dealing with six ages, it is actually con- 
cerned with eight (the first six ages demarcate human time; the seventh and 
eighth are beyond time).°** I refer to them as six ages because that is how Hugh 
habitually refers to them in his theory of the six days of creation (the works of 
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creation) and the six ages of the history of salvation (the works of restoration) 
discussed earlier. This is the fundamental theory that informs and provides the 
structure for both his De sacramentis and The Mystic Ark. The importance of 
this theory to Hugh raises the question of whether these inscriptions that had 
been inserted as an afterthought had accompanying images. Such images could 
have been either narrative (as in the case of the Winchester Bible)?? or in the 
form of individual figures (as in the north choir aisle window of Canterbury 
Cathedral).5^? It is, however, impossible to say if there were any images of the 
six ages in the original image of The Mystic Ark. On the one hand, it would 
be at least a little surprising if they were not depicted given that the place that 
the six ages hold in the overall argumentation of The Mystic Ark is central, both 
conceptually and compositionally, and given that their exegetical counterpart, 
the six days, were depicted along the same central axis.* It may even be that 
the Adam macro/microcosm, the Ark proper surrounded by the component of 
the flood, the representation of the Babylonian Captivity, and the central cubit 
are vestiges of such a depiction, visually integrated throughout the Ark. On the 
other hand, it was extremely common for medieval maps to carry substantial 
inscriptions that stood independent of any imagery,?^ something that in itself 
would not be at all out of place in the coterminous overlaying of the world 
map by the Ark. 

In any event, the component of the six ages introduces a system of peri- 
odization that would have been completely familiar to all of Hugh's special- 
ized audience. It is one that operates differently from that of the three periods 
(natural law, the written law, grace; Color Fig. 7), although it is equally tradi- 
tional.*# It is not keyed into the structure of the Ark in the same way that the 
three periods are, with the relation of its planks to the base and to the super- 
structure of the Ark. Instead, the eras of the six ages align with the names ofthe 
individuals on the line of generation primarily associated with each age. Thus, 
whether accompanied by images or not, the six ages function strikingly as par- 
allel tables along with the other components of the Ark discussed earlier. 

The six ages should also be understood as part of the gradual spiritual enlight- 
enment of humankind throughout the course of history. Although this subject 
is not explicitly mentioned in the Ark texts, it is basic to Hugh’s component 
of the three periods. Furthermore, Hugh’s presentation of it in De sacramentis 
is so attuned to the nature of The Mystic Ark that it would be very surprising 
if he had not discussed it in his Ark lectures.?* In De sacramentis, Hugh draws a 
spiritual parallel between the six ages and various typological “sacraments” of 
the faith from the beginning of time until its end. While most of these are of 
only passing interest for this study, in his treatment of the sixth age he discusses 
a typology between this sixth age of the history of salvation, when Christ was 
born by a virgin, and the sixth day of creation, when Adam was born of virgin 
land (the “slime of the earth” of Genesis 2:7). He then goes on to associate 
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this sixth age with the two other great “sacraments” in the history of salvation, 
the sacrificial death of Christ and his command to the Apostles to teach all 
nations and baptize them. Although the typology is ultimately borrowed from 
Augustine,** this is material that Hugh has made his own and that is central to 
the dynamic of the line of generation, the core of The Mystic Ark. 

From Hesiod to Virgil, writers before Christianity had traditionally seen 
their own age as a degenerate one.**° This same sentiment is explicit in Hugh’s 
use of Augustine’s widely known description of the sixth, the present, age. 
Contrary to the Classical precedent, however, it is a sentiment whose reason 
for existence in Christian culture is the very overthrow of this age with the 
end of time. And with the approach of the end of time — with the end of the 
line of generation in The Mystic Ark — comes the final unity of the Church, 
which had, in practice, been disunified throughout time. 


The Community of the Faithful under One Head, Christ. What all 
this — the six days of creation, the Adam macro/microcosm, the plank system 
of the three periods, the line of generation, the plank system of the peoples of 
the Jews and the Gentiles, the six ages — leads to is the single pair of planks of 
"the community of the faithful under one head, Christ" (Fig. 22). As visually 
unpronounced as this component may be, it represents something of great 
importance in the logical narrative of The Mystic Ark, and 1s ingeniously con- 
ceived of by Hugh. 

The central cubit as the city of the great king mentioned earlier (in the 
plank system of the peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles) does not represent 
the formation of a fully unified community of Jews and Gentiles that will 
exist until the end of time. According to Christian thought, as explained in De 
sacramentis, the people of the Jews recognize the creator but not the savior.^" 
It will only be just before the end of time that Paul’s “remnant” of the Jewish 
people (Romans 9:27, 11:5; citing Isaiah 10:22) will come to recognize both 
the creator and the savior, an act that will finally bring about the preordained 
unification of the two peoples in one community of the faithful. In the image 
of the Ark, this unity is expressed not only by the inscription itself, The com- 
munity of the faithful under one head, Christ, but by “a continuous line,’ “a single 
inscription,’ elements that were meant to be understood as referring to this 
unity.*‘* Thus, these simple planks and their inscription convey far more — and 
do so far more articulately — than one might think at first glance. As a pair of 
planks, they continue the affirmation of male and female spirituality indicated 
in the plank system of the peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles from the begin- 
ning of tume. Reaching from one side of the Ark to the other, they refer to the 
final comprehensiveness of the community of the faithful. Having no longitu- 
dinal (or diagonal) extent, the potential (only) for unity implied by the diago- 
nal planks of the peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles before the Incarnation 
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now becomes reality in the “single” line. It is only now, just before the end of 
time, that the community of the faithful will be truly unified, now “at the last 
moment before the judgment.” 54 

And now, once that all that was preordained in the history of salvation shall 
have come to pass, nothing will be left in the “sequence of events"? of the works 
of restoration before the obliteration of the earth — except the Last Judgment. 


The Last Judgment. The single origin of humankind in Adam means that 
the entire human race shares in his original sin. The last of all the tribulations 
that must be suffered by his descendants throughout the ages because of origi- 
nal sin will be the Last Judgment (Fig. 7, no. 11; Color Fig. 12). Like almost 
every component of The Mystic Ark, the Last Judgment is part of a web of the 
conceptual dynamic that is finely interwoven throughout virtually the entire 
image. Hugh certainly had many weeks to make all these connections. I will 
point out only a few. 

The main passage on the Last Judgment is wonderfully illustrative both of 
the surprising degree to which the image of the Ark might be used to prompt 
discussion in the direction of Hugh’s systematic theology for his specialized 
audience and of his willingness to bend tradition in the service of his middle- 
ground political goals. Still, in many ways, the Last Judgment as described in 
the reportatio is basically traditional. 

The passage reads: 


The other tip, which projects toward the west, has the judgment of the 
universal resurrection with the elect on the right and the rejected on the 
left. In the northern corner of this tip is hell, into which the damned are 
thrust along with the apostate spirits. 55 


And further on, in a section primarily devoted to the figure of the Majesty: 


In his right hand he holds a scroll that hangs down diagonally through 
the area of the air, as far as the top of the place in the lower tip [of the 
oval] where, as we have said above, the elect arise on the right side and 
the angels — who stand ready there — receive them into Heaven. For 
this reason, on the scroll is written, Come, you who have been blessed by my 
Father, possess the kingdom that has been prepared for you since the beginning of 
time [Matthew 25:34]. 

In his left hand he holds a scepter that is directed down, all the way to 
that place where demons — blocking their way — seize the wicked as they 
arise on the left. And so on this scepter is written, Go, you who have been 
cursed, into the everlasting fire that has been prepared for the devil and his angels 
[Matthew 25:41].5* 


To begin with, it is not unusual for the Last Judgment to be associated with 
the Flood, something that began as early as Christ, if we can take the words 
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of Matthew 24:37—39 to be in any sense his. And while this is the first time 
that a Last Judgment appears in a medieval map, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, it is an association that was not seen as out of place by contemporaries, 
as the later Hereford Map shows so well.55* More overtly traditional for a Last 
Judgment, however, is the arrangement of the saved on the Majesty’ right and 
the damned on his left, an arrangement that is not without its complications in 
the context of the Ark, as we will see. Also traditional are an appropriate fear of 
hell as an inducement to spiritual striving (a theme we know was part of the 
Ark lectures) and the description of the saved being received by angels.** 

But Hugh also used the Last Judgment in The Mystic Ark to move beyond a 
simple rendering of this theme that was so popular in public art, presenting it 
in such a way as to allow even such a commonly depicted subject to be used 
as a vehicle for discussion of a number of particular topics of his systematic 
theology. The most obvious example is the seemingly strange specification that 
hell is in the northern corner of the western tip of the world, the western tip 
being the area of the Last Judgment (Fig. 7, no. 12). This was a statement so 
confusing to the editor of the second recension of The Mystic Ark that, when 
confronted with the seeming contradiction of having the saved on Christ's 
right and the damned thrust into hell on the north — that is, having both in the 
same general location in the image — he dropped the Last Judgment entirely 
from this recension of the reportatio. 

Hugh, however, thought the arrangement made perfect sense, and in order 
to understand why, we have to realize that The Mystic Ark was, in part, used for 
systematic-theological discussion. In De sacramentis, Hugh clearly states that no 
one knows where hell is.5^ In the more informal context of the Ark lectures, 
though, he apparently chose to play with the idea a bit. He did this by composi- 
tionally opposing the area of the Last Judgment with the earthly paradise of the 
limbus Patrum (Fig. 7, nos. 4 and 11). Neither the limbus Patrum nor hell is part 
of the Ark. Both were believed to exist somewhere on earth. Hugh employs 
the tradition that locates the limbus Patrum in the Garden of Eden, thus setting 
up an antithesis between the beginning and the end of the history of salvation, 
between the works of creation and the works of restoration with the Adam 
macro/microcosm as the liminal point, and between those who would not be 
judged and those who would.‘ At the same time, it may also be that he was 
aware of the limbus Patrum as a place “joined” to hell though separated from it, 
as described by Honorius Augustodunensis, an elder contemporary of Hugh’, 
in his widely read Elucidarium.*” But there is a logic intrinsic to the sacred 
geography of The Mystic Ark at operation here as well. The reportatio states, “In 
the northern corner of this tip is hell? In The Mystic Ark, Hugh incorporates 
not only an east—west dynamic — most notably in the east—west spatial-temporal 
progression of history — but also a south—north one.*” The reporters statement 
about hell being in the northern corner of the area of the Last Judgment does 
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not seem to be an actual attempt by Hugh to locate hell geographically, but 
rather appears to be a vestige of a discussion of this south—north dynamic from 
the Ark lectures. The north, traditionally associated with ignorance and evil, is 
the place of “the fellowship of the devil” in The Mystic Ark.°” It is the general 
location of Babylon, which “signifies hell?’ where the damned go after judg- 
ment, “to hell, that is, to Babylon, in the north, where that first apostate angel 
took his seat.” The north is the location of the seat of Satan, according to 
Isaiah 14:13; and the northwest, in particular, is where Satan builds his throne, 
according to the vernacular Genesis B of Anglo-Saxon culture.*^ It thus seems 
to be no coincidence at all that, in The Mystic Ark, this northern or even north- 
western “corner ...into which the damned are thrust" is immediately associated 
with the descent of the Blindness of Ignorance, which is spiritual death, the last 
in the sequence of descents away from the Lamb of God in the central cubit 
(Fig. 30).5^' This is why the damned are first said to be on the Majesty’s left, as is 
traditional, and then hell is said to be in the north, even if this happens to be on 
the Majesty’s right, the place of the saved. The history of salvation as presented 
in The Mystic Ark therefore does not culminate in an image of hell but in the sal- 
vation of humankind, which is finally consummated through the proceedings of 
the Last Judgment and which necessarily involves the damnation of the unjust. 

But it was not enough for Hugh to portray the separation of the saved and 
the damned, or even for him to integrate this so thoroughly into the sacred 
geography of The Mystic Ark. The reportatio also specifies that "the apostate 
spirits" (the fallen angels) are to be shown being thrust into hell along with the 
damned. This is a detail that is not normally seen in traditional images of the 
Last Judgment. Traditional Last Judgment imagery focuses on human beings — 
not fallen angels — being thrown into hell and tormented there in order to 
induce a sense of compunction on the part of a wide range of viewers. As part 
of his systematic-theological presentation of the Last Judgment in De sacramen- 
tis, however, Hugh was concerned with precisely this subject of the apostate 
spirits in hell, taking this up in four, albeit small, chapters, chapters that are 
immediately followed by a discussion of the passages from Matthew 25 cited 
previously, Come, you who have been blessed by my Father and Go, you who have 
been cursed.*^5 A seemingly insignificant detail, the casting of the apostate spirits 
into hell illustrates perfectly how the specificity of Hugh’s systematic theology 
could be applied to what might be thought of as a relatively generic image for 
the purposes of discussion among his elite audience. 

The Last Judgment implies a judge, and, here again, The Mystic Ark becomes 
a vehicle for a refinement of content that goes beyond general expectations 
to a level of systematic theology. To the casual viewer, the person of the judge 
is immediately clear: the Majesty who encloses the world with his arms and 
who holds a scroll and a scepter that reach down to the saved and the damned, 
respectively. These two devices have the words of Matthew 25, cited previously, 
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inscribed on them: the one on the Majesty’s right, welcoming the saved, the 
other on his left, condemning the damned. And the casual viewer would be 
right. But in a passage cited earlier, the reportatio of The Mystic Ark also indis- 
putably refers to the Lamb of God of the central cubit as fulfilling the function 
of the judge at the end of time, as mentioned earlier. This function, however, is 
part of a complex theological presentation of the judge, one that can only be 
fully discussed with the component that visually carries the greater part of the 
imagery of judgment, the Majesty.°” 

Finally, both the image and the Ark texts suggest that, while there certainly 
would have been some discussion of the Last Judgment at this point in the 
lectures, the primary theological presentation of this subject probably did not 
take place here, at the end of the line of generation. Instead, the discussion 
at this moment may have taken up such topics as the present punishment of 
the damned, including the idea referred to again and again in De sacramen- 
tis — based primarily on Matthew 25:41 — that the damned are tormented 
even before their bodies are restored at the Last Judgment. This same verse 
is inscribed on the scepter of the Majesty that is described in the reportatio as 
being directed down toward the damned.‘ And Hugh may have raised the 
issue of whether the torments of hell are physical or spiritual, a question he 
admits in De sacramentis that even Scripture does not answer.*” Both of these 
subjects would have fit in quite naturally when he turned to the figures of the 
damned being thrust into hell. But any more fundamental questions about 
judgment and salvation — for example, any theological nuances regarding the 
judge himself — would have been more appropriately raised in connection 
with the figure of the Majesty, a component that seems to have been discussed 
only after the subject of the cosmos, for reasons to be explained.?7? 

Finally, there may have been at least one controversial issue taken up in the 
discussion of the Last Judgment at this point. The Mystic Ark was created with 
the polemics of School culture in mind, and it seems more than likely that 
Hugh’s systematic theology of the judge and savior entered into such polemics. 
In this systematic theology, the Last Judgment is not simply the judgment of 
humankind. It marks the end of time, the end of the Church, the end of the 
works of restoration that began with Adam. But it also marks the end of the 
works of creation that preceded Adam. Hugh’s concern in the Last Judgment 
of The Mystic Ark does not seem to be specifically with the practitioners of 
traditionally high-profile sins such as lust and avarice, so commonly and so 
prominently found in major works of public art of the time. He is aiming 
higher. In The Moral Ark, he draws a parallel between the works of creation 
and of restoration on the one hand, and between the damned and the saved 
on the other.? The damned devote themselves to the works of creation, while 
the saved prefer the works of restoration and their author. In particular, Hugh 
associates the love of the works of creation with the scientific investigations 
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of the pagan philosophers, the same pagan philosophers who were the basis of 
the scientific thought of the “new theology.’ Given that he takes up this same 
issue in his discussion of the Last Judgment in a chapter on the punishment of 
the damned in De sacramentis — stating that “we must not always try to examine 
by reason what we are commanded to believe [by faith|"?? — it seems quite 
probable that he took the subject up in the discussion of the Last Judgment in 
his lectures on the Ark of the Church. In this way, Hugh, in a sense, would have 
gotten the last word in, arguing that, at the Last Judgment, the correctness of 
the various schools of thought in the culture wars of the twelfth century will 
be proven right or wrong — and that those who stray from an appropriate use 
of human reason will pay the price. 


II.3.B. THE VERTICAL ARK 


Introduction. Many a medieval exegete might have contented himself with 
an exposition of the Ark of the Church as complete, as detailed, and as profound 
as this one has been so far — but not Hugh. The Mystic Ark is an extremely ambi- 
tious project. It is not merely a pedagogical aid but a highly aggressive intellec- 
tual polemic created for School culture, a culture Hugh knew intimately. The 
image of the Ark of the Church did not have to be as visually complex as it 
is in order to be effective. In particular, it did not have to combine what I call 
the horizontal and vertical functions into the same image. But Hugh chose to 
integrate a significant vertical dimension and, in the process, make his schema 
three-dimensional in concept if not in rendering, something he seems to have 
done for a number of reasons, not the least of which was his continuing adher- 
ence to an exegetical method that claimed the literal as its foundation. Leaving 
aside his other motivations for the vertical dimension for now, the only other 
truly widely recognized (though visually unsuccessful) “three-dimensional” 
schema current in the Schools of which I am aware was the figura solida of the 
visual tradition of the platonic solids. Given The Mystic Ark’s own basis in the 
pedagogical schemata of School culture, it seems that its three-dimensionality 
was in all likelihood intended to evoke, however slightly, an association with this 
earlier, well-established schema tradition. But more to the point, this apparent 
association is transmitted through the literal basis of Hugh’s allegorical interpre- 
tation with its insistence on an understanding of the three superimposed decks 
of the Ark of Noah. It thus seems that, through the seemingly straightforward 
use of three-dimensionality, Hugh may be making a rather bold assertion of 
his traditional methodology’s potential claim to cutting-edge intellectual status 
within the polemics of contemporary School culture. 

Like other components of The Mystic Ark, its three-dimensionality also func- 
tions macro/microcosmically. However, unlike some of these components, the 
far greater complexity and detail of the vertical Ark keeps it from achieving a 
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relatively full interlocking logic among all four of the Arks. Still, Hugh seems 
to have consciously made an effort in this direction, if only within the natural 
limitations of his subject. Only the major components, not the details, are truly 
a part of the dynamic of the vertical aspect of the Ark of the Church. Still, 
the basic premise of shared experience of the macro/microcosm is very much 
at operation here. In the Ark of the Church, this is the shared experience of 
humankind in the history of salvation, and it manifests itself in the basic struc- 
ture of the vertical Ark: the central pillar, the three stages, the four ascents, and 
the central cubit. (This is distinct from the shared experience of the individual, 
which manifests itself in both the basic structure and the details of the vertical 
Ark of Mother Grace, for example.) I will thus limit my discussion of the verti- 
cal Ark of the Church to these components, although I feel that Hugh himself 
would have felt very little constraint in crossing the borders between the four 
Arks in his collatio discussion. 


The Central Pillar, the Three Stages, the Four Ascents, the Central 
Cubit, the Symbols of the Four Evangelists, and the Serpent. For all 
his insistence on following a literal interpretation of Scripture, Hugh certainly 
does not seem to have been a person who was rigid about his methodologies 
in any way. On the contrary, not only is there no biblical basis whatsoever for 
one of the most prominent components of The Mystic Ark — the central pillar 
(Fig. 7, nos. 1-3; Color Fig. 11) — but he even draws attention to the fact and 
dismisses it as irrelevant to the purpose at hand.?" Yet this pillar is the structural 
heart of Hugh’s Ark, the crucial element around which everything else is built, 
literally and figuratively. The central pillar, the three stages, the four ascents, 
the central cubit — these comprise the very body of the Ark. Hugh thinks of 
them as a unity of sorts, and the serpent (Fig. 29) is a natural and significant, 
but opposing, appendage.;^ 

In a passage that may very well be a close reporting of Hugh’s actual lan- 
guage in the Ark lectures, the text of The Mystic Ark reads: 


Just as the pillar marks off the height of each of the stages, so Christ 
apportions the virtue and [spiritual] advancement of each one of us. Just 
as the pillar divides the stages, so Christ allots the gifts of his grace within 
the holy Church according to the determination of his condescension, 
appointing some as prophets, others as apostles, others indeed as evange- 
lists, and all the rest as partakers of his spiritual gifts [cf. Ephesians 4:11]. 
And just as the pillar holds the central place throughout, so the Lord Jesus 
Christ says, "Wherever two or three have gathered in my name, there I 
am in the middle of them" [Matthew 18:20].5”° 


The central pillar thus has a central and supporting relationship with the vari- 
ous stages of relatively different heights in the Ark in the same way that Christ 
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exists in the midst of his Church with a supporting relationship with the 
various members of relatively different spiritual levels. Through this vertical 
structure, Hugh articulates a characteristic of the fundamental nature of the 
Church that goes beyond what he has already presented in the horizontal Ark. 
The state of the Church throughout time is not simply one of ever greater 
historical predominance — a horizontal state, indicated in The Mystic Ark by the 
plank system of the three periods. It is also one of a spiritual differentiation of 
members — a vertical state, represented by the superstructure of the Ark.?7 

As to the stages themselves (Fig. 9), Hugh writes in his discussion about the 
Ark of the Church that 


the three stages signify the three orders [ordines] of faithful that are in the 
Holy Church, of which the first use the world, although lawfully, the sec- 
ond are [in the process of] fleeing and forgetting the world, and the third 
have already forgotten the world, and these are near to God.’ 


However, as I have said, the purpose of the brief description of the Ark of the 
Church in The Moral Ark is only to provide the most general idea about this 
Ark in order to provide the context for the Ark of Wisdom. The three orders 
of the Church are presented somewhat differently in the text of The Mystic 
Ark. In The Moral Ark, Hugh associates the three orders with the three stages 
for the sake of brevity. In The Mystic Ark, the orders are presented in a consid- 
erably more nuanced way.5” 

In The Mystic Ark, each of the four ascents has a relatively complex but regu- 
lar series of inscriptions, which largely pertain to the Ark of Mother Grace 
(Fig. 35). The ascent of the heat of the east, however, is unusual in that it has an 
additional set of inscriptions that has no counterpart in the other three ascents 
(Fig. 34). These inscriptions refer to the orders of the Church and relate to both 
the macrocosmic Ark of the Church and to the microcosmic Ark of Mother 
Grace. They also relate to other inscriptions on the ascent of the heat of the east 
but, for now, it is enough to say that they constitute a triad of triads arranged in 
ascending order up the three ladders of this ascent. The first triad is comprised 
of The married, The continent, and Virgins. The second refers to Those making use 
of the world, Those fleeing the world, and Those who have forgotten the world. And the 
third lists The things that creep, The things that walk, and The things that fly. 

The general interpretation of the various stages of the Ark as representing 
the different types of people in the Church was nothing new. In their alle- 
gorical interpretations of the Ark of Noah, Origen and Augustine had already 
seen the different mansiones of the Ark as referring to a differentiation of the 
members of the Church. Origen had seen the three decks of the Ark as denot- 
ing different levels of spiritual advancement, levels that were, however, left 
undistinguished by him.**° Augustine, on the other hand, gave as one possible 
interpretation of the three decks the understanding that they refer to the three 
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yields of the parable of Matthew 13:4—23, seen as the particular forms of con- 
tinence appropriate to the three states of marriage, widowhood, and virginity; 
and, in fact, the text of The Mystic Ark and the color segments of the ascent 
of the heat of the east refer directly to the thirty-, sixty-, and hundredfold 
yields from Matthew.?" But what Hugh does with this interpretation goes far 
beyond the traditional exposition. 

As mentioned earlier, with the Fall of Adam and Eve and resultant orig- 
inal sin, humankind became alienated from its creator. Theologically, this is 
expressed in The Mystic Ark through a sequence of spiritual descents embodied 
in the very structure of the Ark, with its four corners, four ascents, and central 
cubit. As succinctly put in the text of The Mystic Ark: 


The heat of the east is Spiritual Fervor; the cold of the east, Swollen 
Pride; the heat of the west, Concupiscence of the Flesh; and the cold of 
the west, the Blindness of Ignorance.... 

The first human was created in the heat of the east. Later, in his pride, 
he crossed over to the cold of the east as if to the north, to the fellowship 
of the devil. Then, through concupiscence of the flesh, he fell to the heat 
of the west; and, through ignorance, to the cold of the west.^* 


Put another way, when humankind was created, it was put “in the Garden of 
Eden, toward the southeast" — the heat of the east, spiritual fervor?" Its Fall 
was initiated through pride — the serpent’s head at the cold of the east, pride, 
indicating the opening of humankind’s “outward ear to the suggestions of 
the serpent” 5** — an act that was immediately followed by the twin guilts and 
punishments of body and mind, concupiscence and ignorance (the heat of the 
west and the cold of the west). With the Fall and Adam’s propagation of the 
human race (the latter signified by the Adam macro/microcosm), humankind 
both figuratively and literally strayed from paradise: 


In this way, [the human race] was scattered and dispersed through the 
four quarters of the world. 


All of subsequent history is the return of errant humankind to its creator, as 
the same passage relates: 


And so, when it is gathered and summoned to return, it first comes from 
the four quarters of the world to the Ark, that is, to the Church.**° 


The way back - the sequence of spiritual ascent in The Mystic Ark — is to back- 
track exactly, in classic medieval antithetical fashion. This sequence of the spir- 
itual ascent of humankind is even more explicitly associated with the serpent 
of the Fall than the sequence of spiritual descent is: 


where it first fell, there it first ascends — that is, in the cold of the east — 
and there it crushes the head of the serpent, that is, Pride. Then it ascends 
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from the heat of the west, and there it crushes the belly of the serpent, that 
is, Concupiscence. Then it ascends from the cold of the west, and there 
it crushes the breast of the serpent, that is, Ignorance. Then it returns to 
the heat of the east, where it was created, and, ascending from there, it 
tramples down the coiled serpent in its entirety.°*” 


The way back, then, is one of constant, cosmic struggle with the “old enemy,” 
a struggle in which only the Ark of the Church provides any safety in this 
world.5* 

I am unaware of a direct literary basis for this formidable antagonist that 
encircles the entire Ark (or Church) and attempts to crush it in its hideous coils. 
But, generally speaking, it is "that old serpent who is called the devil and Satan, 
who seduces the whole world,” from the end of the Bible (Apocalypse 12:9, 
20:2). At the same time, it is also the serpent from the beginning of Scripture, 
the serpent of the proto-evangelium (Genesis 3:15), whose head would be 
macrocosmically crushed by the *woman" (the Virgin or the Church) in the 
same way that it is crushed microcosmically by the sixty men and sixty women 
of the ascents (Fig. 29) — a process that extends throughout the three periods 
of the history of salvation.?*? Visually, perhaps the closest imagery comes from 
the striking Beatus tradition of two serpents enclosing Babylon, the ultimate 
City of Man.** Whether Hugh had ever seen such an image and inverted its 
meaning to apply to the Ark as a symbol of the City of God is impossible to 
say. Other, very vaguely similar imagery exists, though without the Christian 
context, such as the depiction of the serpent encircling the cosmos and repre- 
senting cyclical continuity and renewal on the material level — hardly its mean- 
ing in The Mystic Ark.°°' Whether or not either of these image types influenced 
Hugh’s composition in any way, the important difference with the serpent of 
The Mystic Ark is that it is used to connect the beginning of the history of sal- 
vation with its end, both macro- and microcosmically, providing both a cause 
in the works of creation and a continuing need for the works of restoration, 
something that goes way beyond the scope of any previous imagery. 

Following the logic of the composition, humankind is understood to come 
full circle with the serpent in its struggle to return to the heat of the east, or 
spiritual fervor, from its moral waywardness, to return, in however imperfect 
a manner in this world, to the spiritual state of the Garden of Eden, "toward 
the southeast.” ®? Significantly, it is here, in the ascent of the heat of the east, 
that Hugh chose to locate the three orders of the married, the continent, 
and virgins. Hugh's classification by itself is not substantively different from 
Augustine’s three states of marriage, widowhood, and virginity. But there is 
something quite different about how Hugh’s orders function once they have 
been placed in the Ark, once they have been situated along the ascent of the 
heat of the east, the point where humankind returns to its creator and savior. 
One of the operative factors through which this change of meaning comes 
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about is the device of ladders into which the three orders are inserted and 
which makes up the ascent. All of Hugh’s audience, including the canons reg- 
ular, would have been deeply immersed in monastic culture. And, from the 
venerable Cassian of early Western monasticism to the authoritative Rule of 
Saint Benedict to the celebrated contemporary Bernard of Clairvaux, one 
way of conceiving of spiritual advancement within monastic culture was by 
means of a ladder or series of steps upon which the spiritually striving soul 
both ascended and descended: the “heavenly ladder: 
within monastic artistic culture, this ladder imagery was populated exclusively 
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by monks before The Mystic Ark, and exclusively by monks and nuns until 
some fifty or sixty years after, until the Hortus deliciarum.°°* This was not an 
unreasonable practice for images that, in all likelihood, would have functioned 
virtually entirely within that same specialized culture. However, The Mystic 
Ark is also essentially a part of that same monastic/canonial culture, and it 
presents the ascent of the spiritually striving soul in a fundamentally different 
way: as a complete cross-section of Christian society. Although the reportatio 
does not specify the exact social status of the sixty men and sixty women on 
the ladders of the ascents, The Moral Ark makes it clear that they are not to be 
exclusively understood as monks and nuns.” Given the logic of the ascents 
and their unequivocal relation to the accompanying inscriptions, these fig- 
ures can only be understood as nonspecific representations of Hugh’s three 
“orders.” These are far removed from the orders of those who work, those 
who fight, and those who pray as discussed by Georges Duby and as depicted 
in the Worcester Chronicle. Nor do they have any affinity with the rigid 
hierarchy represented in the pyramidal schema of the Church — associated 
with the Ark of the Flood — by Gilbert of Limerick.?" Even less are they to be 
associated with the polarized social conception depicted in the Sacramentary 
of Marmoutier, where “the people" (populum) grovel before the feet of Saint 
Raganaldus.;? 

What is more, the orders (via the sixty men and sixty women) are deeply 
integrated into the process of the history of salvation — not by their positioning 
on the crucial ascent of the heat of the east alone but also by the relation of all 
four ascents to the symbols of the Evangelists at the corners of the ascents as 
described in the reportatio (Fig. 10, no. 11).°°? Given that the alignment of the 
symbols of the Evangelists with the cardinal points carries a widely recognized 
cosmic meaning,” it is clear that Hugh sees the participation of the three 
orders in the final return to the creator to operate on the cosmic level in the 
history of salvation. 

The result of this insertion of the three orders into the logic of the ladder 
system that is integrated into the history of salvation — with ladders that poten- 
tially convey those on them down as well as up — is a nonstatic conception of 
both humankind and the individual, rather than a strict hierarchy. And in this 
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nonstatic conception, all humankind is gathered from the four corners of the 
world, throughout which the four Gospels have been preached: 


We regard the four corners as corresponding to the four quarters of the 
world, from which are gathered those who ascend - the elect of God — 
to the reward of celestial recompense.... And so when it is gathered and 
summoned to return, it first comes from the four quarters of the world to 
the Ark — that is, to the Church — and from there, ascending upward little 
by little, it gathers itself into one until it rises to the summit." 


The “summit,” of course, is Christ as the Lamb of God, who has been slain for 
all humankind and who acts as a mediator for it with the Father.‘ Although 
Hugh is primarily concerned with salvation rather than any pronounced 
emphasis on the terrors of hell, the purple and green borders that completely 
enclose the central cubit on all sides indicate both salvation and damnation to 
those who come from all directions.^9 Strongly based on biblical and patristic 
precedents, especially Augustine, Hugh sees the central cubit in which the 
Ark proper culminates as the place where the members of the Church gather 
themselves "into one" as an expression of the unity of the Church in the body 
of Christ. The gradual tapering of the pyramidal form of the Ark indicates 
the all-encompassing nature of the Church, with the carnal people, who are 
greater in number, at the bottom, and the more spiritually advanced, who are 
fewer, toward the top, closer to Christ (cf. Fig. 3).°° 

As we have seen, Hugh was careful to be inclusive of male and female spiri- 
tuality and to present the relationship between the peoples of the Jews and the 
Gentiles in relatively nuanced ways, as measured by the standards of twelfth- 
century Western European Christianity. In the same manner, he is inclusive of 
and nuanced about the members of the Church in general. Unlike most other 
systems used at the time to express one aspect or another of the perceived 
structure of society, The Mystic Ark does not attempt to reinforce any kind 
of overtly social hierarchy. If it gives precedence to celibacy, it is not because 
Hugh himself is explicitly privileging the canonial and monastic wings of the 
Church as inherently superior as institutions in relation to other social groups 
but because celibacy as a state was universally recognized as spiritually superior 
in the general religious culture of the time. There is no overt reinforcement of 
actual Church hierarchy, even if the canons and monks using The Mystic Ark 
may have found a certain affirmation in finding themselves at the top. Hugh’s is 
not an ecclesiastical hierarchy but a sequence of ever purer ways of life, unlike 
most other exegetically based ecclesiastical hierarchies — including his own 
division of Christian society into two “orders” (ordines), as more commonly 
understood, of clerics and laypeople, as found elsewhere.^^ What had previ- 
ously been a straightforward ecclesiastical hierarchy in Augustine’s conception 
has now become, after entering into the complex dynamic of the Ark with its 
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systematic-theological basis, an inclusive conception of the entire Church, of 
whatever period, in the process of salvation. 


The World Map. Finally, the vertical Ark interacts to a certain extent with the 
horizontal world map (Color Fig. 6). While the length of the horizontal Ark 
proper represents time or history, the first stage of the vertical Ark represents 
faith.^" As Hugh makes plain in his polemics with Abelard, this is a faith that he 
sees as unchanging in essence throughout the course of history.°* The image of 
the world, therefore, should be understood in regard to both the horizontal and 
the vertical aspects of the Ark proper that overlay it as nothing less than a his- 
torical account of the faithful throughout time: a visualization of the earth as the 
stage for the history of salvation, which is the next subject that I will take up. 


I.4. The Cosmos and the Majesty 


Introduction. Not long after Hugh had died, a certain canon of Saint 
Victor is said to have had a vision. In this vision, the canon saw Hugh 
in purgatory, tormented by not one but two demons. When asked by the 
canon the reason for this, Hugh explained that it was “because of knowl- 
edge" (propter gnosim), because he had loved the pursuit of higher knowl- 
edge too much during his life. At first glance, the account of such a 
vision (recorded in a sermon by Odo of Cheriton, an English Master who 
had studied in Paris) might seem surprising given the otherwise enormous 
esteem in which Hugh was held for centuries after his death, and especially 
considering the strident position he had taken during his life against certain 
aspects of the leading edge of current physical science. But, one way or the 
other, the legend, clearly a record of one reaction of the “old theology" 
to Hugh’s teaching, demonstrates one contemporary view of the attention 
paid to this prestigious subject by Hugh (who, by the way, himself explicitly 
condemned those who go beyond the limits of appropriate knowledge).^ 
In light of such an extreme recognition of Hugh’s concern with science — 
not to mention the knowledge and precision displayed in his writings on 
matters involving science — it might also seem surprising that the reporta- 
tio of Hugh’s image of the Ark presents the order of “the structure of the 
cosmos” as progressing from the earth to the air to the ether, contrary to 
practice in the major scientific treatises current at the time (for example, 
those by Isidore, Bede, Honorius Augustodunensis, William of Conches, and 
so on), which moved in the reverse direction, from the ether to the air to 
the earth.°" Certainly, this completely opposite movement — if it is, in fact, 
a vestige of the order of the cloister lectures, as seems likely — only under- 
scores not just Hugh’s immediate purpose in The Mystic Ark but his very 
approach to science itself: the cosmos is part of the Ark lectures not for its 
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57. Macro/microcosmic harmony. Bede, De natura rerum. Munich, Bayensdie Staatsbibliothek, 
ms Clm 210:132v. Source: Reproduced by permission of Bayerische Staatsbibliothek München. 


own sake but for the sake of something more profound, and, toward this 
end, Hugh’s concern is not with traditional pedagogic practice but with 
how this subject, which is less important to him, might illuminate one that 
is more important. 

It may be that the reason that Odo of Cheriton treats Hugh so harshly in 
his vision account is that the cosmos in The Mystic Ark gives a very convincing 
portrayal of a neoplatonic macro/microcosm — something that might easily 
be misconstrued by one who did not take the time to visually read the Ark 
carefully — Odo’s term gnosis typically referring to platonized or neoplatonized 
forms of Christianity at this time (Fig. 57).^? While the macro/microcosm of 
the cosmos is, in fact, not a neoplatonic macro/microcosm as properly under- 
stood, it is a fully developed macro/microcosm nevertheless. The Ark of the 
Church, however, is an essentially macrocosmic Ark, and the macro/micro- 
cosmic dynamic of The Mystic Ark does not enter into the cosmic component 
of the Ark of the Church directly, although its presence is strongly felt on the 
polemical level. 


II.4.4. THE EARTH 


Introduction: The Earth as the Stage for the History of Salvation: In 
a crucial methodological discussion in his Didascalicon — a guide to "course 
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work” that was addressed to the advanced, early-twelfth-century student as 
conceived of by Hugh - the latter wrote: 


I do not think you will be able to be truly subtle in allegory unless you 
are first grounded in history.... The foundation and principle of sacred 
learning is history, from which — like honey from a honeycomb — the 
truth of allegory is extracted.” 


This is no mere sentiment but rather a challenging assertion made by this pop- 
ular teacher and successful scholar in the face of the actual practice of the aca- 
demic mainstream of his time as Hugh saw it. It is a statement not made lightly, 
and its central principle forms the basis of his concept of the earth as the stage 
for the history of salvation in the allegorical Ark of the Church. 

Hugh’s insistence on the fundamentality of history was, for the most 
part, directed against the currently fashionable trends of the “new theology.” 
Generally speaking, elements of the “new theology,’ in their open-armed 
embrace of neoplatonism, were seen — whether rightly or wrongly — by the 
“old theology” and certain members of the middle ground as having assumed a 
cyclical conception of existence that detemporalized and, ultimately, desacral- 
ized the cosmos, in the process propagating a worldview in which the history 
of salvation had no central part.^* This perception of an estrangement from 
the history of salvation was further increased by the contemporary use of dia- 
lectical logic — typically associated with the “new theology” but by no means 
exclusive to it — that was used to divide the body of doctrine into intellectu- 
ally legitimate categories whose very categorization removed the total from a 
comprehensive history of salvation.^* At the time of the Ark lectures, both the 
worldview and the methodologies of the “new theology” were increasingly 
forming a significant part of the education of society’s intellectual elite. 

If the great masters of the leading schools chose to ignore history, however, 
the “old theology” and its middle-ground supporters did not. From their point 
of view, it was history and not logic or other secular systems of thought that, in 
relating the revelatory role of the divine in human affairs, provided the true basis 
of theological learning.^'^ History, at this time, was largely the realm of monastic 
culture, with which Hugh as a canon regular was affiliated and which was the 
only segment of the intellectual elite that still studied the City of God.^" But 
this was a basically passive relationship, the general view of history remaining 
relatively unchanged since the time of Bede. It was only now, after four hun- 
dred years, that the historical conception was to undergo its first great develop- 
ment with the work of Hugh, who, alone of all the leading theologians of the 
time, based his systematic theology upon the premise of universal history.^" It is 
Hugh’s understanding of this intimate relationship between history and revela- 
tion that explains his specific association of history and allegory cited here — that 
allegory is “extracted” from history — and why history (technically part of the 
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literal interpretation of exegesis) should play such an important part in the con- 
struction of meaning in the allegorical Ark of the Church. 

If in De sacramentis Hugh could say so simply about the location of the 
works of restoration that “the place is this world,” things were not so easy in 
the image of The Mystic Ark."? In the Ark, the general benefits of visual presen- 
tation are challenged by the demand of creating a representation that, on the 
one hand, addresses the entire complex of factors that make up The Mystic Ark 
while, on the other, does so with visual clarity appropriate to Hugh’s ideologi- 
cal and pedagogical purposes. Hugh’s response to this demand is a conception 
that so closely unites the two components of the world and the Ark proper 
that the reporter can only think of this association as the very completion of 
the Ark proper itself (cf. Color Fig. 6), writing: 


The Ark is finished in the following way. An oval is drawn around it that 
touches it at each corner, and the area that its circumference encloses is the 
earth. A map of the world is depicted in this area in such a way that the top 
of the Ark is directed toward the east and its bottom touches the west.^^ 


Although the component of the earth is presented as part of a descriptive 
sequence in the reportatio that is the 
verbal equivalent of the traditional 
visual cosmic schema of earth, air, 
and ether (Fig. 9), "the earth" here — 
far from being merely the elemental 
component of the earth as typically 
found in such a schema — is better 
understood as “the world,” the place 
of human activity, and as such is rep- 
resented specifically as a map of the 
world (rather than just a simple T-O 
schema; cf. Fig. 58) filled with “cities 
and towns, with Egypt to the south 
and Babylonia to the north"^" 
This is indeed a sacred geogra- 
phy, one in which the world and 
the Ark — the works of creation and ^ P 
of restoration — are inseparable, and d. ENSIS xs : 
one whose goal is 


to show not "things" and not 
the images of “things,” but rather 
their significations — not what the 
"things" themselves signify but 
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what is signified in them. Board. 


58. T-O map. London, British Library, ms Royal 6.C.1:108v. 
Source: Reproduced by permission of the British Library 
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And the way in which the world map visualizes Hugh’s view of the history 
of salvation while remaining fully integrated with other components of The 
Mystic Ark is little short of astonishing. 


The Ark and the World Map. Earlier, I showed that the visual and verbal 
configuration of the Ark and the world map as coordinated components (Color 
Fig. 6) is conceived of in a way similar to the strictly verbal parallel tables of 
Hugh and others that were meant to serve as aids for a historically based study 
of Scripture.^* I noted that, in The Mystic Ark, the elements that made up such 
parallel tables were the line of generation proper, the three periods, the six ages, 
and the world map, the first three of which have already been discussed. And 
I mentioned how they were all informed by the overriding theory of Hugh’s 
that the “order” (ordo) of the works of restoration must be studied according 
to place, time, and person. (Ordo implies here both an order of succession and 
a relative status within that succession.)°** 

This analytical system, which is discussed in The Moral Ark and so was part 
of the Ark lectures, is far from a rigid one. For example, in his De meditatione, 
Hugh recommends studying scriptural history in terms of the three catego- 
ries of time, place, and event (modo).^* In De scripturis et scriptoribus sacris, he 


°° In De sacramentis, consideration of 


speaks of place, time, and deed (gestum). 
the works of restoration is phrased as best approached through time, the suc- 
cession of generations (successiones generationum, a different concept of person), 
and dispensation of precepts.^" A bit later in the same work, he suggests time, 
place, and remedy (remedium).°°* In the Didascalicon, it is the four categories of 
person, the matter at hand (negotium), time, and place.^? And elsewhere in The 
Moral Ark itself — aside from place, time, and person — he gives the four cate- 
gories of things done (res gestas), person, place, and time — which in the next 
sentence are reduced to the three categories of place, time, and dignity.‘ All 
of these are different expressions of the same system that, however differently 
used by Hugh, ultimately comes from Varro by way of the City of God, where 
the categories are more simply formulated as who, where, when, and what (qui 
agant, ubi agant, quando agant, quid agant). 

Clearly, Hugh’s analytical methodology was flexible and subject to the needs 
of the moment. But for the sake of this discussion, let me just draw attention to 
the earlier system of The Moral Ark because it is repeated in De tribus maximis 
circumstantiis gestorum, a methodological preface of sorts to his collection of par- 
allel tables in his Chronicon, a work he describes as “the foundation of a foun- 
dation,” and because it follows the imagery of The Mystic Ark so specifically 
(cf. Fig. 53).** Indeed, the three categories just cited — place, time, and per- 
son — coincide perfectly with The Mystic Ark s world map (place), three periods 
(time), six ages (time), and line of generation (person). But the “event,” “deed,” 
“dispensation of precepts,” "remedy" ^ matter at hand,’ "things done,’ “dignity,” 
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or however else Hugh wished to phrase his current subject are all related in 
one way or another to the works of restoration, and are all thoroughly inte- 
grated into the map, the central cubit, the various planks, and other nonverbal 
elements of the Ark (cf. Fig. 54). 

To Hugh, history is a series narrationis or “sequence of events” — salvational 
linear time, not platonic Ideas or cyclical time — that will bring about the res- 
toration of humankind to its creator, and it is in the world map and the Ark 
proper as a coordinated unit that this manifests itself in the Ark ofthe Church.^* 
The use of geography in religious study was nothing new. Jerome had written 
an important reference work on Old Testament place-names, Orosius began 
his Historia adversus paganos (which had been translated into English by King 
Alfred) with a verbal description of the world, Cassiodorus strongly recom- 
mended reading the geographers so that the spiritually advanced reader might 
"contemplate almost as an eyewitness" the things that he had read, and so 
on.^* Maps, in particular, were widely used in teaching, Hugh himself noting 
that “[s]cholars, those educated in secular as well as in ecclesiastical literature, 
make a practice of depicting the world on panel and parchment."^* Nor did 
the world map as a visual means of conveying the concept of universal his- 
tory originate with Hugh.^^ What was striking about the world map in The 
Mystic Ark was the degree to which it developed all of these previous ten- 
dencies while at the same time forming them and the rest of the Ark schema 
into an incredibly rich narration of the sequence of events of the history of 
salvation. Far more than the almost proto-antiquarianism of Jerome that clar- 
ified the text of Scripture or the experiential “lectio divina" of Cassiodorus 
that strove to give Scripture immediacy, Hugh's more comprehensive and ana- 
lytical approach to history and geography deeply informed the person who 
employed it by placing the individual events of Scripture within the context 
of an overarching worldview. 

The image of the Ark and Hugh’s Ark-related texts provide a hint of just 
how overarching the seríes narrationis may have been in the Ark lectures. In the 
Ark-related treatise De vanitate mundi, written in an often engaging dialogue 
format suggestive (at least) of Hugh’s original collationes, Hugh introduces the 
image of the Ark afloat on the sea of this world, at one point even making 
direct reference to The Moral Ark.^* Eventually, after employing this Ark imag- 
ery both allegorically and tropologically, he takes up the historical, giving a 
thumbnail sketch of world history from the beginning of time until its end, 
including a brief discussion of one of his important theories of history, which 
appears in both The Moral Ark and the text of The Mystic Ark, and which I 
will soon take up.^? Then, after previously having had one interlocutor invite 
the other to enter into the Ark, which is the house of God, in order to “walk 
through all of the works of our restoration, from the beginning until the con- 
summation of the world,’ he promises that this will be “a long walk but not a 
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boring one" With this, Book Two of De vanitate mundi ends, and with Books 
Three and Four he presents nothing less than a detailed review of the history 
of the world, one in which the sacred and the secular are fully intertwined. 

It seems all but certain that a similar “sequence of events” was integrated 
into the Ark lectures using the vehicle of the coordinated components of the 
world map and the Ark proper. This is, however, a sequence of events that 
operates within the image in a rather complex manner. In this, it functions not 
just as a visual narrative or a textual narrative, or even as a visual narrative that, 
at times, is integrated with the textual narrative, but as a body of fundamentally 
interdependent components interacting in a potentially independent manner. 
In fact, it could even be said that the map of The Mystic Ark is engaged with the 
Ark proper — in a way, even activated by the Ark proper — to an “extraordinary” 
degree, to quote the reporter. 

For example, I have already mentioned how an unusually large number of 
names on the line of generation (Fig. 14) are coordinated with sites specified 
as being on the world map or with elements related to it.“ These include, 
among other possibilities: Adam associated with Paradise and the “beginning” 
of the world; the twelve Patriarchs with Egypt; Nahshon with the forty-two 
stages or stopping places, the River Jordan, and the location of the Promised 
Land; Jehoiachin with Babylon; and, indirectly, the unfinished line of genera- 
tion with the Last Judgment at the western limit or “end” of the world. The 
basic Old Testament/New Testament dichotomy described earlier may very 
well have been understood as imbedded in the T-O underpinning of the world 
map (cf. Color Fig. 7 and Fig. 58) — such as is found in the map from Munich 
that Patrick Gautier Dalché feels comes closest to the map of Hugh’s Descriptio 
mappe mundi and that I have used as the basis of the world map in my construc- 
tion of The Mystic Ark (Fig. 52).^? Sometimes called an Orosian-Isidorian-type 
map,^? its placement of the Tanais (Don) and Nile Rivers at the horizontal axis 
would have been in natural alignment with the horizontal axis of the central 
pillar of the Ark proper. This division at the horizontal axis of Asia on the east 
(generally speaking), Europe on the north, and Africa on the south — Egypt was 
seen as part of Asia in the ancient and medieval worlds^'* — would have pro- 
vided a visual dichotomy of sorts of the more or less geographical dichotomy 
of the Old and New Testaments as generally understood in the Middle Ages 
and as expressed in the Ark proper, with Jerusalem at the central cubit acting 
as the liminal point between the two. The inscription of the names of groups 
of peoples was common enough on medieval maps,^* and the planks of the 
peoples of natural law, of the written law, and of grace would no doubt have 
been seen in the context of the Ark lectures by Hugh5 audience as generally 
aligning with the map in a complex manner, one that involves the progression 
of time as well as of space (a subject that will be clearer soon). And, although 
the six ages seem to be used by Hugh more for typological purposes than as a 
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basic structure of history,“ the inscriptions of the six ages on the Ark proper 
certainly could have been associated with any number of names on the line 
of generation as well as places on the map — Adam, Paradise, Noah, Abraham, 
David, Jerusalem, Jehoiachin, and Babylon being only the most obvious. But 
when the long historical review of De vanitate mundi, the brief historical pas- 
sage of The Moral Ark, and the tables of the Chronicon — three fundamentally 
different approaches to history — are all studied for patterns, it seems that Hugh 
presents the course of history primarily as a continuous “sequence of events,” 
however wondrous and however interrelated. 

Tertullian once wrote that pagan writers had little to say about the course of 
history before the time of Ninus, the king of the Assyrians who was believed 
to have been the first to practice wars of outright conquest. But if this was the 
basis of pagan history, the case was not the same for Christian history: 


Itis with the Assyrians, it seems, that periods of [secular] history [aevi his- 
toriae] appear. We, however, who study the divine histories, we understand 
this [dynamic of periods] from the birth of the world itself.^" 


In Ark lectures, Hugh certainly began his sequence of events “from the birth 
of the world itself" although just how detailed any presentation of history 
was is another question. Still, De vanitate mundi, The Moral Ark, and the text of 
The Mystic Ark do strongly suggest that there was a proper historical survey.“ 
Looking at De vanitate mundi in conjunction with the image of the Ark, it 
seems that Hugh probably began his survey of human history at the begin- 
ning, with Adam and Eve, whose Fall, resultant original sin, and passing on of 
original sin to their posterity would have already been taken up in his main 
discussion of the works of restoration. After this, he most likely followed a 
sequence roughly as it appears in De vanitate mundi. Without reproducing the 
vast detail of that historical summary, let me just point out a basic structure 
and a few additional themes that De vanitate mundi and the image of The Mystic 
Ark have in common. 

It has been said that the geography of the universal chronicles, which were 
becoming popular around the time of the Ark lectures, is, above all, a geog- 
raphy of origins,“ an attitude that shows up quite clearly in the historical 
narrative that runs through the sacred geography of the Ark. The evidence of 
the Ark materials indicates that this narrative began at the eastern end of the 
Ark proper with the origin of the human race in “one person,’ Adam, and at 
one place, Paradise. It probably made brief reference to such themes already 
thoroughly discussed in the works of restoration as original sin, natural law, and 
the sacraments of natural law, all of whose logical place is at the "beginning" of 
the Ark proper and all of which is so fundamental to Hugh’s conception of this 
phase of the history of salvation.‘ With Adam and Eve, humankind proceeded 
to spread across the earth. But already with the first generation after them, 
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according to Book Three of De vanitate mundi, their progeny divided into “two 
lines of descent,” that of Seth (the father of Enosh, who began to invoke the 
name of the Lord), which was good, and that of Cain (the fratricide, whose 
offering did not please the Lord), which was bad.°*' While Hugh seems to have 
consciously avoided even indirect reference to Augustine in this dichotomy, 
the basic division comes right out of the City of God, where these two lines 
of descent are allegorically associated with Jerusalem and Babylon, the same 
dialectic that permeates The Mystic Ark, something that suggests that these lines 
of descent were part of the Ark lectures.^* 

Noah, the Flood, and the Ark, too, would certainly have come up for dis- 
cussion in their turn, along with the repopulation of the world through Noah’s 
sons, a "triple stem ... from a single root,’ the association of these sons with the 
three known continents of Asia, Africa, and Europe being quite common in 
medieval geography.^* 

Abraham undoubtedly played a significant role at this point of the survey — 
that great example of faith, which was so important to Hugh’s presentation 
of the planks of the Ark proper and to his polemic with Abelard — as would 
have the covenant, the Promised Land, and the sacrifice of Isaac, all central 
to Christianity’s understanding of its own pre-Christian origins.^* The same 
must have been the case with the twelve sons of Jacob, so prominent in the 
image of The Mystic Ark — Hugh’s chosen expression of the spread of the 
period of the written law even before Moses — and so pointedly foreshadow- 
ing the twelve Apostles.° This was a time of “great men, strong in virtue; ^? 
But, interestingly enough, after the selling of Joseph and before the entry of 
Moses into his narrative, Hugh devotes considerable space in De vanitate mundi 
to "evil men, powerful in the world,” that is, to generally secular history. This 
included not just the empires that covered the four parts of the world — the 
Assyrians to the east, the Sikyonians to the west, the Scythians to the north, 
and the Egyptians to the south — and that appeared in the parallel tables of his 
Chronicon, but much more, such as the beginning of sculpture and idolatry, the 
construction of the walls of Babylon, and the Amazons, none of it seeming out 
of place with the scope of the Ark lectures as suggested by The Mystic Ark and 
The Moral Ark, and a point to which I will return.°” 

Hugh begins the fourth book of his De vanitate mundi with Moses and the 
story of the Exodus, a story whose forty-two stages or stopping places during 
the forty years of the Hebrews’ wandering in the desert carried such mean- 
ing to Hugh that he planned to write a separate treatise on them.^" A subject 
that also appears in the tables of the Chronicon, it is one that is basic to The 
Mystic Ark, in which these stopping places are given a conspicuous position 
(Fig. 7, nos. 7 and 8; Color Fig. 25).5? Other medieval maps occasionally depict 
the stopping places as well, but never so systematically and never as such an 
essential part of a world-historical view, as we will see soon.^^? Also as part of 
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the Exodus, Hugh describes in De vanitate mundi the pillar of fire and cloud 
that led the Israelites through their years in the desert, the giving of the Ten 
Commandments, the death of Moses, the crossing of the Jordan, and the entry 
into the Promised Land, all of which are referred to in The Mystic Ark, whether 
directly or indirectly.^"' 

Following the taking of the Promised Land, De vanitate mundi seamlessly 
addresses the fall of Troy, “the mighty Samson,” David, Solomon, the construc- 
tion of the Temple in Jerusalem, and Isaiah’s vision of the Lord enthroned, 
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before turning to the Babylonian Captivity.°” All of these topics are referred to 
in The Mystic Ark or lie just below the surface, with the exception of Troy and 
Samson. The vision of Isaiah, for example, is the explicit source of the Majesty 
of the Ark, while the Captivity is a significant element of its conceptual basis 
(Fig. 7, nos. 9 and 10; Color Fig. 13). Again mingling sacred and secular his- 
tory, Hugh continues his historical account with the return of the Jews, the 
Persian assumption of power, the Macedonian and Greek ascendancy, and, 
ultimately, Roman dominance — whose pax romana prepared the world for 
the coming of Christ, as indicated, for example, in the image of the Emperor 
Augustus in the Hereford Map — most of which is either referred to or alluded 
to in The Moral Ark and The Mystic Ark.*^* 

Finally, De vanitate mundi relates the Incarnation of Christ, the election of 
the twelve Apostles, Christ's death, the preaching of the Gospel and the giv- 
ing of the sacrament of baptism by the Apostles, and the eventual establish- 
ment of Christianity, all of which is in the Ark and all of which Hugh would 
surely have taken up in the original discussions.^* But would the Ark lectures 
have gone as far as De vanitate mundi and included the golden age of the mar- 
tyrs — including Dionysius the Areopagite (the patron saint of Saint-Denis) 
and Saint Victor (the patron saint of Hugh’s abbey) — the Desert Fathers, and 
a broad spectrum of the early Fathers (including Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Gregory the Great)? It is impossible to say. But if they did, they would have 
addressed the natural symmetry of the temporal aspect of the length of the Ark 
proper in a way that might be expected, and they would have brought home 
the period of grace with all the more immediacy to Hugh’s educated audience. 
Certainly, Hugh would have taken up Western "secular" history — as suggested 
by his parallel tables of popes and emperors in the Chronicon, on the one hand, 
and his list of popes in The Mystic Ark, on the other — though how much more 
than only the most salient points in history and the issue of translatio imperii, 


discussed later, is uncertain.^^? 


He may have raised the topic of the so-called 
‘four successions’ (the succession of Judaic leaders from Patriarchs to judges to 
kings and to priests) that he uses in his tables and in De scripturis et scriptoribus 
sacris, but probably not the millenarian “four monarchies” of Daniel’s dream, 
as either a chronological entity or the basis of an overt theory of history or 


politics.°° 
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Significantly, Hugh’s De vanitate mundi does not conclude with a proper 
presentation of the Last Judgment. De vanitate mundi is an Ark-related text; its 
affinity with The Mystic Ark offers only a suggestion, not a proof, of the order 
of the original Ark lectures. However, if my reading of the visual narrative of 
the Ark is correct, the culminating discussion of the Last Judgment would not 
have appeared at the end of the historical survey in the Ark lectures either, 
though it undoubtedly was briefly referred to. Instead, the primary theological 
discussion of the judgment of humankind, for whom the cosmos was created, 
all but certainly found its natural place in the Ark of the Church only after 
the presentation of the cosmos, to which the human condition (and its related 
reward or punishment) is so intimately related in Hugh’s thought. More pre- 
cisely, the subject of the Last Judgment was probably taken up as part of the 
culminating topic of the Ark of the Church: the Majesty. 


The World Map and Hugh's Theorization of an East-west Spatial- 
temporal Progression of History. Maps were sometimes described as his- 
tories, and histories (or at least writings containing chronicles, such as Honorius 
Augustodunensis’s Imago mundi) could, at times, be described in terms of a map 
painted on a panel.^* It is in this sense of a complex interplay between image 
and concept that Hugh’s historical account should be understood as more than 
just a simple “sequence of events.” It is a processus saeculi, a divinely ordained 
progression of spiritual phases or "ages" of the world, a progression whose cos- 
mic nature is a symptom of its cosmic implications.^? Nowhere is this more 
strikingly conceived of than in Hugh5 theory of an east-west spatial-temporal 
progression of history. This is the idea that the temporal progression of history 
is complemented by a basic spatial “progression,” the idea that, throughout the 
course of time, there is a gradual migration of the locus of spiritual, political, 
and perhaps even intellectual activity from the East to the West.°” As put by 
Hugh in The Moral Ark, immediately following the longer of his two discus- 
sions of the three categories of analysis for understanding "order" in the works 
of restoration, mentioned earlier: 


The order of place and the order of time seem to run parallel in almost 
everything following the sequence of events [rerum gestarum seriem]. It 
thus seems to have been arranged through divine providence that what 
was done in the beginning of time should have been done in the East — 
as if [the East were] the beginning of the world — and then, as time flows 
toward its end, the climax of events [rerum summa] should pass all the way 
to the West.... The first human, therefore, is placed at creation in the East, 
in the Garden of Eden, so that, from that beginning, the progeny of future 
generations might flow over the face of the earth. Correspondingly, after 
the Flood, the first kingdoms and the capital of the world [caput mundi] 
were in the eastern regions, among the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, and the 
Medes. Then it came to the Greeks, and, at last, near the end of an age, 
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supreme power passed on to the Romans in the West, as if to those living 
at the end of the world [in fine mundi]. 


There are a number of precedents, both religious and "secular," that resonate 
with this theory, ranging from Virgil to Paul to Orosius to Augustine.‘ But 
to the best of my knowledge, the full manifestation of Hugh’s theory is the 
result of the application of his own categories of historical analysis — place, 
time, and person — to the “order” of the works of restoration. On the one 
hand, none of the precedents constitutes more than a simple observation or 
a vague statement of translatio imperii broadly understood, that is, the transfer 
throughout the course of history of the authority of imperial power as a rela- 
tively unique phenomenon, accompanied by something approaching a recog- 
nition of legitimate descent. On the other hand, Hugh’s theory should not be 
confused with translatio imperii more narrowly understood, that is, the transfer 
of Roman imperial authority from the Byzantines to the Franks, which is 
referred to twice by Hugh in his Chronicon (as are the legendary Trojan origins 
of the Franks) and which certainly may have been presented as a subset of his 
discussion of the broader spatial-temporal progression of history.^? Rather, 
Hugh’s understanding of this theory includes translatio imperii but 1s primarily 
concerned with what might be called translatio spiritualitatis (or the transfer of 
spiritual centrality) as the predominant dynamic.^* 

Yet, whatever historical awareness there is in such a “one-dimensional” pro- 
gression from east to west (that is, the dimension of the length of the Ark 
proper), it is Hugh’s application of this idea of historical progression to “two 
dimensions” (now including the dimension of the width of the Ark proper) 
that makes it plain just how deeply integrated with biblical exegesis his histor- 
ical thought can be.^5 The discussion from The Moral Ark about the spatial- 
temporal progression of history continues: 


Moreover, just as the sequence of events [serie rerum] runs in a straight line 
from the East to the West, so those things that happened on the right or 
the left — that is, to the north or to the south — correspond to the signi- 
fications [of the North and the South] in such a way that, if anyone has 
carefully examined these matters, he will not be able to doubt they have 


been so disposed through divine providence.” 


Setting aside the fascinating indication that Hugh is writing as if his readers 
are looking at a construction of The Mystic Ark (even if, perhaps, only for the 
rhetorical purpose of evoking the original Ark discussions), he then goes on 
to illustrate the “significations” of the North and the South by giving “a few 
examples out of many.’ Using Jerusalem as his point of reference and patris- 
tic exegesis as his ultimate authority, he states that Egypt means "darkness" 
and should be understood as this world with all its ignorance and concupis- 
cence. Babylon means “confusion,” and refers to hell with its innate absence 
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of order.^? As an allegorical reading of history, the movement of the Hebrews 
to Egypt by choice and later to Babylon through coercion thus represents the 
macrocosmic Fall of humankind, the loss of its initial relationship with God 
through original sin, its subjection to two of the three punishments of original 
sin (ignorance and concupiscence), and its potential damnation in hell as a 
result of the third (mortality).°” 

In all this, Christ, positioned in the central cubit, is understood as the center 
of history.^* As put in the text of The Mystic Ark: 


If you are looking for an explanation of this thing [the central cubit], 
what else does the inscription seem to say to you except that Christ is the 
beginning and the end, the giver of the Old Law and of the New. 

And the painting, what does it indicate to you unless as if to say: this 

cubit signifies the same person as the pillar of fire and cloud that pre- 
ceded the people of Israel in the desert, illuminating them through the 
fire, and that protected them, overshadowing them through the cloud — 
he who was both awesome to the former [chosen] people in punishing 
sins through the fire of divine majesty and who appeared gentle to the 
later [chosen] people in forgiving sins through the cloud of humanity.” 
That is, Christ is the goal of God’s Chosen People in whatever period of 
history, just as articulated elsewhere by Hugh in his polemics with Abelard 
regarding faith and the requirements for salvation. It is in this sense that the 
trials of the Chosen People in Egypt and Babylon are understood in the 
Christian conception as more than simply the deliverance of the Israelites 
by God. As seen by Hugh, these deliverances are the very essence of God’s 
intervention in human history, that which makes human history the history 
of salvation. 

Naturally, in Hugh’s fusion of time and space, while Christ acts as the tem- 
poral center of history, he also operates as the spatial center of the cosmos and 
so the liminal point in the processus saeculi of Hugh’s sacred geography. This 
function is inextricably bound up with Jerusalem, the umbilicus orbis.°* It is the 
focal point of the Old Law: of David, of Solomon, of the Temple. And it is the 
focal point of the New, being the crucial point in space that marks the decisive 
point in time in the history of salvation: it is the place and time where (with 


° the place and 


the adjacent Jordan) circumcision was superseded by baptism, 
time where the Old Law was superseded by the New, the place and time 
where the savior of humankind was sacrificed and arose from the dead, and 
the place and time where the four Gospels began to be spread throughout the 
world by the Apostles — all great “sacraments” that are inscribed in the Ark. In 
this unchanging geographical and temporal centrality, all salvation is shown to 
come at a single place (Jerusalem), ^ at a single time, and from a single sav- 
ior — the place, time, and person of Hugh’s historical methodology — revealing 
its divine origins in its essential simplicity. 
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P. D. A. Harvey, a historian of cartography, says of medieval maps that it is 
very unusual to find them used outside of the traditional limits, and that when 
such a thing is found, it should be seen as “a bold conceptual initiative by some 
particularly imaginative individual.’**s Certainly, there must be a very specific 
reason for the complex of the world map in The Mystic Ark, unquestionably a 
bold conceptual initiative by a particularly imaginative individual, according 
to twelfth-century standards, if ever there was one. The reason is Hugh’s per- 
ceived need to confront the desacralized and detemporalized cyclical world- 
view of the “new theology” with his theory of a spatial-temporal progression 
of the (linear) history of salvation, something that he is able to do, in part, 
through the vehicle of this world map and its related components. Taking the 
traditional patristic position of Augustine and others on the “movement of 
history” and reshaping it in a way that seems to have resonated strongly with 
the contemporary conception of universal history (in the teaching of which 
the world map was an important vehicle), Hugh historically theorizes divine 
intervention in human space, in human time, and among human beings (both 


individuals and peoples)°*° 


— the place, time, and person of his analytical con- 
struct of the “order” of the works of restoration. Found only in the Ark-related 
texts designed for School presentation, this theorization of the movement of 
history also seems to have been designed to drive home his conception of the 
importance of history in scriptural study to the contemporary audiences of 
the Schools of the early twelfth century. In this, he seems to have been very 
successful, to judge by the great number of extant manuscripts, by the apparent 
adoption of his theory of an east—west spatial-temporal progression of history 
by Otto of Freising, believed to have been a student of his, and by what seem 
to be references to Hugh 5 work in some later medieval maps.^" In the end, 
this need to confront the opposing worldview of the “new theology” pro- 
duced what certainly must have been the most articulate work of sacred geog- 
raphy ever put before a medieval audience up until that time — so articulate, in 
fact, that the reporter himself, an eyewitness to the original painting, describes 
it as “extraordinary. ^ 

It is a conception, however, that Hugh does not see as standing alone. It is 
fully a part of the rest of the cosmos in his image of the Ark, and the cosmos is 


fully dependent upon his image of the Majesty. 


II.4.B. THE AIR 

In the dynamic of the Ark of the Church, the effective location of the works 
of creation is the six days of creation (even though these imply the entire cos- 
mos), that of the works of restoration is the earth as the stage for the history of 
salvation (though all creation may aid in restoration) (Fig. 14). As such, it does 
not seem likely that the air and the ether entered into the lectures on this par- 
ticular Ark in any truly substantial, nonpolemical way (Fig. 9, Fig. 12).°? Along 
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with the earth, however, the air and the ether do form the basic structure of 
creation in the broad sense of the term (as opposed to the narrow sense, the six 
days), and, for this reason, had at least a minimal role in this Ark. 

Of these two cosmic components of the air and the ether, the air plays the 
lesser part in the Ark of the Church.^? And, within the region of the air, the 
quaternary harmony enters into the discussion least of all (Fig. 10, no. 8). It 
had earlier been part of the logic of the six days of creation, whose order is 
important to Hugh.^"' But here, apart from the six days, it seems that the qua- 
ternary harmony does little more than provide a highly visible reference to the 
four cardinal directions, which are a constant in any event, being indicated as 
well by the world map and the winds (which were often associated with world 
maps; Fig. 10, no. 7). 

Nor do the winds play a substantial part in the Ark of the Church, though 
they certainly contribute to the general statement of the cosmic significance of 
the narrative of the history of salvation, with the four cardinal winds probably 
being thought of as a form or an extension of “the cosmic cross" ^? 

The winds may, however, be involved in some slight polemics regarding 
certain new developments in physical scientific theory that are conspicuous 
by their absence here. For example, while Hugh can be said to at least par- 
tially follow the tradition of wind diagrams centered on world maps,°” he 
distinctly avoids contemporary trends in this area. Perhaps the most notable 
such current development was the association of the winds with the super- 
lunary regions (in this particular case, the ether, that part of the cosmos 
that extends from the moon to the outer limits of the heavens), rather than 
the traditional sublunary realm (here, the air), thus ascribing to the winds a 
more direct relation with the divine.^* In distinct contrast, the reportatio of 
The Mystic Ark explicitly states that "In this same area [the air], the Twelve 
Winds are distributed beneath the region of the ether," possibly thus deny- 
ing the new reading of the relation of this particular aspect of nature to the 
divine.^": Visually, this new understanding was sometimes depicted through 
the enclosing of the cosmos by the divine — a relation between the divine 
and the winds specifically denied in the case of The Mystic Ark by the his- 
torian of science Barbara Obrist, on the basis of the distance of the Majesty 


from the winds.°?° 


II.4.C. THE ETHER: TIME 

In the image of The Mystic Ark, the region of the ether is depicted by the 
Zodiac and the Twelve Months, two iconographic forms whose role in many 
medieval works of art can at times be notoriously difficult to interpret with 
precision because their significance has the potential of varying widely accord- 
ing to the specific circumstances (Fig. 9, Fig. 12, Fig. 10, nos. 5, 6)." In The 
Mystic Ark, however, the meaning is quite clear. 
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The reportatio notes that the Signs of the Zodiac and the personifications of 
the Months are so arranged that 


the Signs revolving above seem to stand or walk in the aplanes [that part 


of the ether in which the fixed stars are found], while the Months after 


them or under them appear to be standing in the ether. 


In the particular context of The Mystic Ark, with its very strong cosmological 
framework and pedagogical function, this means, among other things, that 
both cycles are explicitly thought of as representing the primary astronomical 
phenomena ofthe superlunary region. In particular, the Zodiac represents the 
ecliptic, a band circling the sphere of the fixed stars, through which the sun 
appears to move in an annual cycle. Originally defined by twelve constella- 
tions that lie along its general path — the zodiacal constellations — the eclip- 
tic is mathematically divided into twelve thirty-degree segments or zodiacal 
signs, as shown in the image of The Mystic Ark. The cycle of the Months, for 
its part, represents the apparent annual orbit of the sun around the earth as 
marked by its departure from and return to a particular point, in the case of 
The Mystic Ark, the spring equinox. Since this takes approximately twelve 
months to complete, this superlunary sphere is depicted by symbols of those 
Months, the symbols shown here typically being known as the Labors of the 
Months. Whatever purposes these two components of the macro/microcosm 
might serve in the Arks of Wisdom and of Mother Grace, in the Ark of the 
Church they depict the traditional division of the ether into two spheres of 
change and opposing movement, however, orderly; the movement of the first 
sphere being thought of as progressing from east to west, the second from 
west to east. In medieval thought, this factor of movement and change is a 
prime indicator of time, an understanding that is a basic of contemporary 
cosmology.’ 

Yet,as Hugh might have said, there is time and there is time. In the Didascalicon, 
he repeats the theory of the ancient philosophers that the superlunary region 
of the cosmos is called “time” (tempus) because of the regular movement of 
the heavenly bodies through it, while the sublunary world is called “tempo- 
ral” (temporalem) since its own movement or change is subject to the superior 
superlunary realm." Thus, the Months in The Mystic Ark, being superlunary, 
do not refer to what is sometimes called “earthly time” or “human time.” 
Their depictions of labor are simply a means of indicating the temporal change 
undergone during the cycle of twelve months through traditional “idyllic” 
iconography, not a visual meditation on human activity. Temporally, they refer 
to the same thing that the Zodiac does, to what, in the thought of Augustine, 
has been called “physical time,” a time that comes into being with the forma- 
tion of matter and that in the case of The Mystic Ark might better be thought 
of as “cosmic time" 
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In The Mystic Ark, this differentiated conception of time is more than just an 
exercise in pedagogy. Here, the cyclical basis of “cosmic time” is charged with 
polemical undertones through Hugh’s particular use of the macro/microcosm of 
the cosmos.” On the one hand, the superlunary representation of cosmic time 
is the visual expression of the eternal, cyclical time of the pagan philosophers, 
who were so widely read by Hugh’s contemporaries (as well as by Hugh him- 
self). On the other hand, if, in pagan thought, the circle of the cosmos implies the 
eternity of time (and matter) — the circular form of the “divine” stars and planets 
having no beginning and no end — the figure of the Majesty implicitly denies 
this eternity, with head, hands, and feet projecting both "before" and "after" time 
(Fig. 10, no. 1). Concurrently, sublunary earthly or human time - linear time or 
“historical time,” the compositional and conceptual core of the image — is repre- 
sented by the linear sequence of historical events, the series narrationis of the line 
of generation, which operates in conjunction with the meaning imposed by the 
Majesty head, hands, and feet. In this way, Hugh denies through visual argu- 
ment, as he does elsewhere through verbal argument, the cyclical conception of 
the eternity of time of prestigious pagan learning while simultaneously making 
its traditional visual expression the framework of his monumental image.” 

With this transformation of the macro/microcosm from an image of unend- 
ing cyclical time to one of finite linear time, albeit in an abstract sense, the cos- 
mos adds an “iconic” dynamic — as opposed to a narrative one (as found in the 
line of generation) — to the work of which it is a part: the macro/microcosm of 
the cosmos becomes a "timeless" depiction of time. It acts as an abstract reference 
to the messianic constant of Christian history by signifying the cosmic nature of 
the image it surrounds, most notably the triumphant Lamb of the central cubit. 
But it does so in a way that is in stark contrast to the closest visual equivalent of 
the same inevitable cosmic outcome of the history of salvation: the depiction of 
the cross (or of the Lamb, or of Christ) surrounded by the symbols of the four 
Evangelists (or by the Evangelists themselves) at the four points of the compass 
(or four corners of the universe), an iconographic form that is itself imbedded 
in The Mystic Ark (Fig. 10, no. 11). While the traditional iconographic form is 
essentially iconic and simple in its presentation, the generally narrative image of 
the history of salvation of The Mystic Ark shows the same outcome but through 
a complex process of divine intervention in history, thus moving the conceptual 
basis ofthe image beyond a mere spatial representation that is, in effect, timeless 
(as in the traditional form) to a spatial-temporal representation that more fully 
addresses the concerns of Hugh’s systematic theology. 


II.4.D. THE MAJESTY 


Introduction. As mentioned earlier, the evidence suggests that the narrative 
of the Ark ofthe Church begins and ends with God — with the Majesty — thus 
duplicating humankind’s alienation from and return to its creator, the essential 
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structure of the history of salvation (Fig. 10, no. 1). Almost certainly follow- 
ing the structure of De sacramentis, the allegorical Ark of the Church lectures 
would probably have begun with an account, open for discussion, about the 
Trinity, or, more precisely, about a fairly wide range of issues related to the 
Trinity such as the power and eternity of God, Christ as creator and savior 
(with the emphasis on the creator at this point), the related dichotomy of the 
works of creation and of restoration, and the process of exemplary creation and 
its relation to God the Father and to Christ as the Word of God or Wisdom 
of the Father, as well as the Trinity per se.” Now, as Hugh approached the 
conclusion to his lectures on the Ark of the Church, it seems certain that he 
returned to the figure of the Majesty in his astonishing image, but, this time, 
with the emphasis on Christ aspect as savior. And, as with the subject of 
Christ as creator before, this would have involved more than merely a discus- 
sion of Christ as savior in the narrow sense. As described in the reportatio: 


With the structure of the cosmos built up in this way, a Majesty is 
depicted above [the cosmos] from the shoulders up and with feet pro- 
truding below — as if sitting on a throne — in such a manner that he 
seems to contain all things with his arms spreading out on either side. 
With three fingers extended through the midst [of the cosmos], toward 
the world, and with the others bent back toward the palm, he encloses 
the heavens. 

In his right hand he holds a scroll ... [on which] is written, Corte, you 
who have been blessed by my Father, possess the kingdom that has been prepared 
for you since the beginning of time. 

In his left hand he holds a scepter ... [on which] is written, Go, you who 
have been cursed, into the everlasting fire that has been prepared for the devil and 
his angels." 


The Majesty as Judge and Savior. It would be wrong to think of the 
Majesty as referring exclusively to the creator, just as it would be to see the 
Lamb of the central cubit as representing strictly the savior. I have already 
discussed how, in Hugh' systematic theology, he lays great emphasis on the 
idea that the creator and the savior are one — or, as he puts it in a passage on 
faith, “creator and savior are two names and one thing.” The Lamb of the 
central cubit does particularly represent the character of the second person of 
the Trinity as savior, and the Majesty does especially address his role as creator. 
But just as the Lamb is also invested with the aspects of judge and creator, to 
whatever degree, so the Majesty also partakes of the status of judge and sav- 
ior." Moreover, both of them are part of a larger compositional complex of 
judgment including the twelve Apostles, the twelve Patriarchs, and the orders 
of angels that accompany the judge on the last day. 

But there is more to it than just this. There is no question but that the 
Majesty is meant to be understood as visually fulfilling the primary role of 
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judge at the Last Judgment, among other things. Enthroned — that is, in his 
glory, “equal to the Father” — he gives the appearance of being very much like 
so many other enthroned Christs of contemporary Last Judgments. However, 
the issue regarding the judge at the Last Judgment in Hugh’s systematic the- 
ology, De sacramentis, revolves around Christ not in the form in which he is 
equal to the Father but in his form as the Son of Man. Citing a passage from 
Augustine’s De trinitate at length, Hugh makes a distinction between the form 
in which the damned will see the judge and the form in which the saved 
will.” The saved, Hugh and Augustine say, will see the judge in that form in 
which he is “equal to the Father.’ The damned, on the other hand, will see the 
judge only in his form as the Son of Man - the Incarnation — yet not in the 
“humility” in which he was himself judged but in a kind of visual brilliance 
(in claritate). The challenge for Hugh, if he were to choose to rise to such a 
level of theological specificity in his visual argumentation, would be to portray 
the judge in both forms, yet in such a way that introduces no visual or com- 
positional awkwardness into his complex image. To do this, he employs two 
images of Christ: one outside of time, the creator (and savior), the Majesty; 
and the other in time, the incarnate savior (and creator), the Lamb of God. 
In a sermonizing passage of the reportatio that seems to retain something of 
the original lectures, the reporter refers repeatedly and unequivocally to the 
Lamb — also described as the Incarnation of the Word — as the judge at the Last 
Judgment.”° In light of Hugh’s emphasis on this aspect of the Last Judgment 
in his systematic theology — and the clear function of both the Majesty and 
the Lamb as judge — it seems that, in the image of the Lamb, we have, among 
other things, an understanding of Christ as judge in his form as the Son of 
Man (that is, in his incarnate form), yet not in the “humility” in which he 
himself was judged by Pilate.” It is, however, an understanding that cannot 
be discerned independently from the iconography alone, nor is it one that is 
indicated through inscriptions. Generally speaking, this meaning was expected 
to be conveyed by word of mouth in group discussion. 

It was probably during this discussion of the Majesty at the end of the Ark 
of the Church lectures that certain aspects of the end of time were taken 
up, certain of those elements of systematic theology found in De sacramentis, 
whose logical structure the conceptual structure of The Mystic Ark so often 
seems to parallel."* For example, Hugh may have spoken about a subject dear 
to premodern Christianity, the question of just when the world will end, stat- 
ing his conviction as expressed in De sacramentis that no one knows when the 
end of the world will come — contrary to at least one prominent figure in the 
contemporary canon regular movement.” This is something that could quite 
easily have come up at any point during the discussion of the Majesty as judge, 
and the likelihood that it did is suggested by the stipulation in the reportatio that 
a blank space be left on the line of generation between the pope reigning at 
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the time of the Ark lectures and the depiction of the Last Judgment at the end 
of the line of generation. Hugh may also have discussed how the Son of Man 
will come in majesty with all the angels, and how the nations will be brought 
before him for judgment, as described in Matthew 25 and in De sacramentis.” 
This would have come quite naturally in the discussion of the two forms of 
Christ as judge mentioned here, with the Majesty flanked by the seraphim and 
the nine orders of angels, and with passages from Matthew 25 prominently 
displayed in the hands of the Majesty. And, as a representation of the end of 
both the works of creation and the works of restoration — the very core of The 
Mystic Ark — he all but certainly spoke of how the end of the world will be 
over in the blink of an eye, as he did in De sacramentis when he took up this 
subject, how the damned will condemn themselves through their own guilty 
consciences, how the bad will suffer and the good will see them suffer, how the 
world will be destroyed in order to be created again, and how (in the eighth 
age, as inscribed on the Ark proper) all the saved will be blessed with the vision 
of God, and the history of salvation will come to its final conclusion.’ 

As to the inscriptions displayed by the Majesty, the judgment and punish- 
ment or salvation of the unjust and the just are specific features of divine provi- 
dence (discussed in the next section), however common as they might be in the 
general conception of the divine." In the image of The Mystic Ark, this subject 
of judgment and salvation is most immediately expressed through the scroll 
and scepter held by the Majesty, which are described in the reportatio as being 
directed toward the Last Judgment at the western tip of the Ark proper." The 
scroll addresses the saved and is inscribed with the words of Matthew 25:34, 
“Come, you who have been blessed by my Father, possess the kingdom that 
has been prepared for you since the beginning of time.” The scepter applies to 
the damned and carries the condemnation from Matthew 25:41,“Go, you who 
have been cursed, into the everlasting fire that has been prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” After the Majesty himself, these are perhaps the most visually 
dominant, individual components of the image. Their passages from Matthew 
25, often cited by Hugh in De sacramentis (and by Augustine in the City of God) 
were certainly intended to play a central role in this great image.”"* 

Both passages clearly deal with the end of time, but — typical of Hugh’s 
thought — both are also strongly related to its beginning. According to Matthew 
25, when the Son of Man comes "in his majesty” to separate the sheep and the 
goats, the “king” will welcome the blessed into the kingdom that has been pre- 
pared for them "since the beginning of time.” The phrase used in The Mystic 
Ark, “since the beginning of time,” reads as a constitutione mundi in the modern 
critical edition of the Vulgate. And ab origine huius mundi appears in the primary 
Old Latin versions. Yet Hugh uses a variant phrasing in The Mystic Ark, one that 
appears often enough but that is found in none of the major commentaries on 
Matthew with which I am familiar: ab initio seculi."? “Since the foundation of the 
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world” is the traditional English translation of both the more common Vulgate 
and the Old Latin translations of the phrase from its Greek form. But Hugh 
was too astute a scholar to choose, for no particular reason, what seems to have 
been not just a variant phrasing but a lesser variant phrasing. Since there seems 
to be no explanation from the commentary tradition for this, it appears that the 
motivation must have been in the phrasing itself. The word seculum has a num- 
ber of different meanings but it is most often used to mean “time” in the sense 
of the "age" of human existence on earth in the text of The Mystic Ark, and this 
more encompassing meaning seems to be the reason that Hugh chose the less 
common phrasing over the more common ones here. Thus, unlike a constitutione 
mundi, the variant ab initio seculi means more than the relatively circumscribed 
"since the foundation of the world.” It also carries the explicit meaning “since 
the beginning of time.” And it is precisely along these lines that Hugh culminates 
his discussion of the Majesty in The Moral Ark with the declaration: 


It is he himself who sets the course across the sea. Steering his body, that 
is, his Church, through the storms of this life as if the Ark in the Flood, 
he brings it all the way to the haven of eternal rest.” 


The sea is the “sea of time,’ and the eternal rest is 


the seventh age of perpetual sabbath, [with the saved] awaiting in expec- 
tation the eighth age of blessed resurrection, in which they will reign 
perpetually with the Lord.” 


This is why Hugh’s principal discussion of the end of humankind, of the Last 
Judgment, would not have taken place at the end of the line of generation. Such 
a thing would have been human oriented. Hugh' theology is self-consciously 
God oriented, however resolutely centered it is on the return of humankind 
to its creator. Thus, the inscription that the Majesty holds out to the saved 
does not read “since the foundation of the world,’ which, in a sense, puts the 
emphasis on material creation. Rather, it reads "since the beginning of time" — 
since the beginning of the "age" of human existence on earth — a nuance that 
firmly grounds Hugh’s subject in the logic of the history of salvation. 


The Majesty, Divine Providence, and the World-Soul. The enclosing of 
the cosmos by the Majesty is one of the most striking and visually dominant 
components of the image of The Mystic Ark. Invested with more meaning than 
might appear at first glance, this gesture is fundamentally related to the scroll 
and scepter held by the Majesty. 

The most important passage on the Majesty in The Mystic Ark, quoted more 
fully previously, specifies how this figure is to be depicted: 


as if sitting on a throne — in such a way that he seems to contain all things 
with his arms spreading out on either side.” 
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It describes how the blessing gesture of the Majesty is directed toward the 
world — his creation — and how, with his arms, he “encloses the heavens.” And 
it notes how, in one hand, the Majesty displays a scroll with words referring to 
the reward of the just while, in the other, he holds a scepter with an inscrip- 
tion regarding the punishment of the unjust. Similarly, in The Moral Ark, after 
describing the throne of the Majesty as indicative of God’s rulership, Hugh 
writes: 


That the arms of the Lord encompass all things on either side signifies 
that everything is under his power, and no one is able to escape either his 
right hand for reward or his left for punishment.” 


While the purpose of neither the reportatio nor The Moral Ark is to describe 
the complex content of the image of the Ark, we see a pattern emerge here 
regarding a specific part of the meaning of the Majesty, a pattern of gover- 
nance, reward, and punishment. These are faint traces, but they are distinct 
enough to identify the important contemporary issue to which they refer: 
divine providence. 

Divine providence is referred to repeatedly in the Ark treatises, with Hugh 
asserting that God "maintains and governs [tenet et regit] all he has created "74 
But the subject arises only as a given; there is no actual discussion of what 
constitutes divine providence.” Hugh's most systematic presentation of divine 
providence is found in De sacramentis. Here, he states that divine providence is 
the “care” and “governance” (gubernationem) by God of all his creation, both 
of the whole and of the individuals who comprise the whole, characterizing 
this multifaceted oversight as the care given by a ruler to his “subjects.””*° This 
providence extends over all things, even over that which God himself has not 
made, evil, with the ultimate provision for his “kingdom” being his dispensa- 
tion of reward for the just and punishment for the unjust. The traces in the 
Ark texts and image perfectly match the discussion of divine providence in 
De sacramentis. The Majesty’s enclosing of the cosmos suggests his care for his 
creation, and the throne (Fig. 10, no. 2) signifies his governance — “a throne 
is indicative of a ruler,’ as The Moral Ark says”? — while the scroll and scepter 
that he holds refer to the provision of reward and punishment, all of which is 
conceived of as a conceptual unity.”* 

However, the actual issue of divine providence encompasses more than just 
its circumscribed definition, if I may make the distinction, for the subject is 
closely related to one of the controversial topics of the day: the world-soul 
(anima mundi). Hugh’s contemporaries certainly agreed that God cares for and 
governs his creation. The question for many of the leading scholars within the 
“new theology,’ however, was not whether there is such a thing as divine prov- 
idence, generally speaking. The main point of discussion had to do with the 
exact nature of the relation of God to the maintenance of his creation. Is this 
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relation indirect, as asserted by Plato in his influential Timaeus and by various 
other platonic thinkers since Plato? Or is it direct, as stated by many orthodox 
writers, including Hugh? 

As mentioned previously, the movement and rational order of the cosmos 
suggested to platonist thought that the cosmos is a living thing that was pro- 
vided by the creator (the Demiurge or Craftsman) with a soul that animates 
it and endows it with reason.” This soul, which dwells within the cosmos 
and which acts as an intermediary between the creator and creation, is the 
world-soul. Contemporaries of Hugh such as Abelard, William of Conches, 
and Thierry of Chartres attempted to reconcile this prestigious theory with 
Christian teaching, both before and after the Ark lectures. In particular, they 
tried to equate the world-soul of platonic thought with the Holy Spirit. This 
line of thinking was especially strong during the time leading up to the Ark 
lectures, with the world-soul being an issue in Abelard’s Theologia “Summi boni” 
of 1119-1120, his condemnation at Soissons in 1121, his Theologia christiana of 
1121—1126, and his Introductio in theologiam of 1125.7? 

Hugh addressed the subject of the world-soul in his Didascalicon, just prior 
to the Ark lectures. Like the trinitarian appropriations, it is a topic that does 
not lend itself to a precise iconographic presentation.” Nevertheless, it seems 
to have been one whose urgency made a major impact on the Ark. In his dis- 
cussion of the Didascalicon, Taylor shows how Hugh cites an important passage 
from Chalcidius’s commentary on the Timaeus, which was very widely read at 
the time, changing its meaning drastically. Chalcidius writes that there are 
three works: the work of God, the work of nature, and the work of the human 
craftsman, imitating nature. But more particularly, in Chalcidius the work of 
nature — the animation, ordering, and movement of created things — is the 
realm of the world-soul, which Hugh rejects, ascribing the functions assigned 
to it by the platonists directly to God instead.” The subject of divine prov- 
idence is linked to yet another contemporary polemic, that of the essence, 
power, and presence of God. Whether rightly or wrongly, Abelard and oth- 
ers were accused around this time of postulating that God “is present every- 
where by his power but not by his essence.’’* This is explicitly taken up in the 
Ark lectures but more systematically discussed in De sacramentis, where Hugh 
argues that God “is in every thing, whether by nature or by essence ... and he 
is in every place,” elsewhere expressing the issue with the words; “he does all 
things by his own power [virtute] through himself... [F]illing all [universa], he 
contains [but] is not contained.’7* 

Thus, the Majesty’s physical relationship to the cosmos in The Mystic Ark — 
enthroned, but somehow still embracing the cosmos — is awkward only from 
the viewpoint of postmedieval art and logic. From what might be imagined as 
the medieval point of view, the arrangement is nothing less than sophisticated 
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in the complexity of the ideas it presents, yet elegant in the simplicity with 
which it presents them. 

The Majesty embraces the cosmos while the quaternary harmony (Fig. 10, 
no. 8) remains compositionally subordinate to him in order to indicate, in 
part, that there is no independent working of nature or indwelling world-soul. 
There is, therefore, no intermediary between the creator and material creation, 
as in platonic thought, even in the maintenance of created things. Rather, it 
is God, as the creator and ruler of the cosmos, who directly animates, orders, 
and gives movement to his creation. The placement of the quaternary har- 
mony in this secondary position is an important part of the message, a message 
that stands in pointed contrast, for example, to the contemporary image of 
the world-soul from the Benedictine monastery of Michelsberg.7? The atti- 
tude of the person who conceived the Michelsberg illustration might certainly 
have been similar to that expressed by William of Conches, who, despite his 
admission of a world-soul, insists that nature can do nothing without God’s 
will.” Nevertheless, the image depicts the world-soul as a personification 
whose realm is, generally speaking, the animation, ordering, and movement of 
creation. And the primary vehicle for visually conveying this significant role 
in the natural order of existence is the quaternary harmony. Thus, through 
the compositional relation between the Majesty and the quaternary harmony 
in The Mystic Ark, Hugh visually asserts the direct intervention of God in 
the continuing existence of his creation while fully recognizing the widely 
accepted scientific implications of the quaternary harmony.” 

As to the three specific functions of the world-soul according to Chalcidius 
(animation, ordering, and movement), it is impossible to say whether the ani- 
mation of the cosmos — the infusing of anima (in this case, breath or life) — is 
explicitly depicted in The Mystic Ark. It may be that the progression of the Six 
Days from the mouth of the Majesty is meant to suggest such an animation 
(as distinct from the Word speaking the word). If so, this would be understood 
in the same way that the indication of breath coming from the mouth of God 
in the creation scene of the Tiberius Psalter is intended to signify animation, 
essentially the same animation imparted by God to Adam when God breathed 
into Adam's face (Genesis 2:7)./" But the ordering of creation is certainly 
explicitly present and was unquestionably a part of the Ark lectures. Not only 
is this ordering conveyed through Hugh’s three processes of creation discussed 
earlier” and through the depiction of the orderly cosmos itself, traditionally a 
proof of the existence of God.” The “ordering” (disponendo) of material cre- 
ation by God is also one of the major interpretations Hugh himself specifically 
gives to the meaning of the figure of the Majesty.” And movement, too, was 
undoubtedly meant to be suggested as being imparted to the cosmos by the 
Majesty — movement being considered one of the fundamental characteristics 
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of the cosmos in medieval thought” — even if in a somewhat less straightfor- 
ward manner, for example, than in the great creation frontispiece of the Bible 
moralisée, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, ms 2554.7 

But there is more to the compositional relation of the Majesty to the cos- 
mos. The idea that God “is in every thing, whether by nature or by essence,... 
and he is in every place" is made explicit through the compositional relation- 
ship of the Majesty to the cosmos. The cosmos represents not just all time, as 
mentioned, but also all matter and all space. If the extension of the head and 
feet of the Majesty beyond the limits of the cosmos refers to God' relationship 
to time — his eternity — the arrangement of the remainder of his body in such 
a way as to be more or less coterminous with the cosmos is meant to affirm 
his relationship to matter and space: his ubiquity, that he is in every thing and 
every place. The expression God “contains [but] is not contained” is, in partic- 
ular, a venerable topos in the doctrine of ubiquity that implies the dependency 
of creation upon God for the continuation of its existence." That this spe- 
cific facet of the ubiquity issue was part of the Ark lectures’ discussion of the 
Majesty is indicated by the description of this figure in the reportatio as seeming 
“to contain all things with his arms.””* 

Thus, far from being a conceptually straightforward depiction of the maiestas 
or power of God as might be put forth through a less ambitious presentation 
of the traditional iconography of the Majesty, the Majesty of The Mystic Ark 
is a tour de force of the integration of systematic theology and medieval art, 
directed toward an audience of the educated elite, with a very specific body of 
polemical issues in mind.” 


The Majesty and the Return of Humankind to Its Creator: Nine 
Orders of Angels, a Hundred Sheep, One God. The passages from 
Matthew inscribed on the scroll and scepter of the Majesty, as I have said, deal 
not just with the end of time but with both its end and its beginning.”*° And, in 
associating the end of time with its beginning in The Mystic Ark, these inscrip- 
tions also logically associate the end of the line of generation with its begin- 
ning. That is, they associate the Last Judgment with Adam, the first human. In 
doing this, they associate the reason for the need for the Last Judgment with 
the reason for the existence of humankind. 

Although important themes having to do with the beginning of time are 
crucial to the opening arguments of both The Moral Ark and the first chapter 
of De sacramentis, it is significant that neither work begins with “the beginning 
of the beginning,” as far as humankind is concerned: the Fall of the bad angels. 
The text of The Mystic Ark itself never even mentions this fall despite the fact 
that the narrative of the image of the Ark is absolutely predicated upon it. 
Like the association of the end of time with the beginning, this is also typi- 
cal of Hugh’s thought. The role of the angelic Fall must, of course, have been 
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assumed by his educated audience. But the fact that they certainly took this 
role for granted is undoubtedly not the reason why Hugh chose not to begin 
his treatises with it. What was of importance to Hugh was not this mythologiz- 
ing tale per se; his eventual treatment of the Fall of the bad angels in De sacra- 
mentis is very analytical and has absolutely nothing of the mythologizing about 
it. What mattered to him was the restoration that would eventually emerge 
from it. His reluctance to incorporate the narrative aspect of the angelic Fall 
into his treatises is in stark contrast to Honorius Augustodunensis, for example, 
who gives great attention to the Fall of the bad angels in his contemporary 
Elucidarium. In Honorius’s version of the traditional story, Lucifer, or Satan, 
the most magnificent of all the angels, fell almost immediately after creation 
through the sin of pride, having wished to assume a higher status than God had 
given him.” With him fell a number of other angels who had consented to 
his wrongdoing in the hope that they, too, might attain a higher status, and hell 
was immediately prepared for them all. This Fall reduced the number of ratio- 
nal creatures ordained in the divine plan, a number that had to be made up 
from elsewhere. God chose to create humankind toward this end, making all 
physical creation to serve it. But humankind also fell almost immediately, and 
the rest of time, the rest of the seculum, would be spent making up the number 
of fallen angels through those saved from among Adam’s descendants. 

Although Hugh does not provide any detailed traditional narrative of the 
Fall of the bad angels, angels were nevertheless an important subject of study 
for him during and immediately after the years of the Ark lectures. Between 
1125 and 1137, he wrote two commentaries on the leading theoretical trea- 
tise on angels, Pseudo-Dionysius’s De caelesti hierarchia, eventually revising and 
combining them. And, throughout this time, he was collecting his thoughts 
for De sacramentis, which contains an extended theological analysis of angels.” 
To try to understand the role of angels in The Mystic Ark (Fig. 10, no. 4; Color 
Fig. 2), it is not to the traditional story of the angelic Fall that we need to turn 
but to two significant issues regarding angels that were current in the first part 
of the twelfth century, with which Hugh’s work on angels was very much con- 
cerned. The first raises the question, do angels belong in a systematic theology? 
And the second asks, to what degree can the platonically based intermediary 
role of angels be accepted? 

As to the first question, Colish has shown how the new embrace of sys- 
tematic theology in the twelfth century confronted scholars with a number 
of challenging issues regarding creation.” As mentioned, one of these was 
whether a discussion of creation should be included in systematic theology 
at all. Those who chose to take up creation were then faced with the fur- 
ther problem of whether the discussion of creation should follow the account 
from Genesis. And those who followed Genesis were presented with a further 
question still, whether to include a discussion of angels, who are nowhere 
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mentioned in the story of Genesis. In trying to come to terms with the place 
of angels in the Ark in light of this, it is important to recognize that the great 
masters of Chartres did not take up angels whatsoever, and the renowned 
Anselm of Laon and his influential School did so only outside of the context 
of systematic theology." Hugh was one of the leading teachers of his day, and 
it can be expected that this fundamental and deep integration of the role of 
angels in his summa-like image and in De sacramentis was neither unconsidered 
nor, undoubtedly, without a polemical thrust in the direction of these impor- 
tant scholars and centers of learning. For not only does he make creation an 
essential part of his underlying theory of the works of creation and of restora- 
tion, but he also gives angels a key role in both works. 

Concerning the works of creation, while angels existed first in the divine 
Idea and then in their created beings, the rest of creation takes its existence 
only with the intermediary step of having been "caused to be" in the com- 
prehension of the angels before actual creation.’ Although Hugh is vague 
about the exact creationary function at operation here, what is clear is that 
angels occupy a position in his process of creation similar to the lesser gods 
of creation in the Timaeus who were charged by the Demiurge with creating 
humankind. Thus, in describing the creationary process in this way, Hugh is 
able to appropriate the intermediary stage of platonic emanationism without 
actually being platonic or emanationist./? 

Regarding angels and the works of restoration, this is related to the sec- 
ond question, which is concerned with the degree to which the platonically 
based intermediary role of angels should be accepted. According to Marie- 
Dominique Chenu, one of the great challenges that platonism presented to 
Christianity was precisely the need to limit this intermediary role of angels — 
a problem of which Hugh was very much aware, even as he put angels in a 
very delicate position in his creationary scheme.” And “even more danger- 
ous" than the original platonic writings was the prestigious De caelesti hierar- 
chia of Pseudo-Dionysius, not coincidentally a text whose reception Hugh’s 
commentary, In hierarchiam coelestem, was shaping — and controlling — at the 
time of the Ark lectures. In his treatise, Pseudo-Dionysius writes of the role 
of angels in mediating between God and humankind. More specifically, he 
asserts that the nine orders of angels, in three triadic “hierarchies,” transmit 
spiritual knowledge of God in a hierarchical manner. That is, the highest tri- 
adic hierarchy is closest to God, and therefore has a more direct and greater 
knowledge of God. It transmits the divine enlightenment that it has received 
to the second triadic hierarchy, which, in turn, transmits it to the third, which 
then transmits it to humankind, in an ever-diminishing process.” This hier- 
archic conception of humankind’s basic relationship with the divine is essen- 
tially platonizing, and, in the strict hierarchy of its mediative structure, gives 
the appearance, at least, of being emanationist. The prestige of this line of 
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thought was such that Hugh felt compelled to address it. Accordingly, in 
order to safeguard against its emphasis on intermediary beings, Hugh, fol- 
lowing Eriugena — whose translation he had used and whose commentary 
he certainly must have read — reinterpreted Pseudo-Dionysius’s hierarchy as 
a “multiplication of ‘formative’ activities,’ rather than a hierarchy of beings, 
according to Chenu. In this way, he purged “all taint of emanationism” from 
the pseudo-dionysian angelic hierarchy, while asserting an Augustinian-style 
personal relationship between God and humankind.” Hugh admits what 
might be called a traditional intermediary role for angels in the works of res- 
toration."" But, far from referring to Pseudo-Dionysius’s celestial hierarchy 
and its ahistorical distancing of humankind from God, the angelic orders of 
The Mystic Ark serve an essentially different purpose from that conceived of 
by Pseudo-Dionysius. 

In The Mystic Ark, the nine orders of angels act to refer to, among other 
things, the historically inevitable return of humankind to its creator as the final 
work of restoration. In a study of Hugh’s commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius’s 
De caelesti hierarchia, D. E. Luscombe notes that Hugh’s writings on Pseudo- 
Dionysius — who is uninterested in history, including sacred history — had 
little influence on Hugh5 other work.” This is a view that the Ark texts and 
image do little to contradict.” Hugh, the author of two commentaries on De 
caelesti hierarchia (later combined into one), does not even employ the three 
triadic hierarchies of Pseudo-Dionysius in The Mystic Ark, the only effective 
way to iconographically distinguish the pseudo-dionysian hierarchy from the 
traditional, pre-pseudo-dionysian nine orders of angels.” But if this visual 
denial of a hierarchically mediating function to the angels in The Mystic Ark 
was directed against a particular aspect of the thought of Pseudo-Dionysius — 
or against what Hugh saw as Eriugenas interpretation of a particular aspect of 
the latter’s thought” — Hugh’s insertion of the angels into a significant place 
in the history of salvation in both his writings and his image certainly was 
more directly aimed at his own contemporaries. A certain amount of current 
thought — including that of Anselm of Canterbury, Honorius Augustodunensis, 
and Anselm of Laon — had been challenging the traditional Augustinian view 
that saved humankind would make up the number of lost angels.” Hugh's 
visual response to this position forms an important part of The Mystic Ark as 
the logical basis of the major function of the angels in this complex image. The 
reportatio reads: 


Now, under the upper wings of the seraphim — in that area that is between 
the shoulders of the Majesty and the wings — nine orders of angels are 
arranged on both sides, turned to contemplate the face of the Majesty. 
Indeed, the highest and true unity itself occupies the central and highest 
place; next is the first order of angels, two on each side, with diadems; 
the second order has three on each side; the third order has four on each 
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side; the fourth order has five on each side; the fifth order has six on each 
side; the sixth order has seven on each side; the seventh order has eight 
on each side; the eighth order has nine on each side; the ninth order has 
ten on each side. This is done with the understanding that the beginning 
of all is from the first unity and that the creation of the angels should 
have added up to a second unity, they together being one hundred and 
eight. With one angel falling from each of the individual orders, however, 
ninety-nine remain, to whom humankind will be added as the hundredth 
sheep and the heavenly city will be complete." 


Like other major components of The Mystic Ark, that of the angels serves 
a number of different purposes and is deeply integrated into the primary 
dynamic of the Ark. The reportatio states that there are two unities: the simple 
unity of the creator and the corporate unity of the original totality of the 
angels. The first unity, “the highest and true unity,” is “the One,” and should 
be understood as the “one” at the top of the succession of the orders of angels, 
whose numbers thus sequentially descend from two to ten on each side of 
the Majesty." The “second unity" consists of the sum of this sequence of 
nine angelic orders, a unity whose parts add up to the sum of 108; in other 
words, the nine orders of angels in their prefallen state. Although Hugh does 
specify a particular number through the reporter, he obviously does not mean 
this to be taken literally — that the total number of angels is 108 — stating 
elsewhere that the number of angels is not known, and is "better regarded as 
among those hidden things in which ignorance is not reproached and pre- 
sumption is reproved.”” Rather, the reason that he has chosen 108 is that he 
is really interested in 99; that is, he is interested in utilizing the parable of the 
ninety-nine sheep that did not stray and the one that did (Matthew 18:12—14, 
Luke 15:4—7). Working back, as it were, from ninety-nine, Hugh follows the 
"tradition" (traditio), as he puts it, that some angels fell from each order, and 
subtracts a token amount of one from each of the nine orders, adding these 
nine to the ninety-nine of the parable to arrive at 108, which apparently (and 
possibly coincidentally) was understood by Hugh as a mathematical unity in 
its own right.”” 

In doing this, Hugh is creatively following the exegetical tradition of this 
parable as most authoritatively put forth by Gregory the Great in his thirty- 
fourth homily on the Gospels."' Gregory’s thirty-fourth homily and Pseudo- 
Dionysius’s De caelesti hierarchia constitute the basic patristic sources on angels 
in Western medieval culture. In this homily, which makes reference to Pseudo- 
Dionysius, Gregory exegetically interprets the ninety-nine sheep that did not 
stray as the nine orders of unfallen angels, and the one sheep that did as human- 
kind, which will form a tenth order.”” Hugh himself refers to the parable of 
the return of the one sheep that strayed in the conclusion of his commentary 
on Pseudo-Dionysius, where he uses it as a specific example in explication of 
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Pseudo-Dionysius’s discussion of the joy felt by angels in finding the lost, and 
he refers to it again in his discussion of the Ark of the Church in The Moral 
Ark.” Although essentially microcosmic and so pertinent primarily to the Arks 
of Wisdom and of Mother Grace, this return is depicted, in part, through the 
sixty men and sixty women who ascend to the Lamb of the central cubit from 
the four corners of the Ark proper (Fig. 29). Thus, Hugh quite visibly and 
forcefully affirms the Augustinian position that humankind will complete the 
number of saved among rational creatures ordained in the divine plan as the last 
act in the history of salvation.” Just as the text of The Mystic Ark effectively con- 
cludes with the addition of humankind to the orders of angels in heaven, so does 
the image of The Mystic Ark compositionally culminate in this vision of the com- 
plete number of the citizens of heaven, a vision that ties the beginning of time 
with its end, and so affirms the divinely ordained nature of human existence. 


The Majesty and the Vision of God. Hugh was very responsive to the 
earlier exegesis by Origen, Jerome, and Gregory the Great on Isaiah 6:1—3, the 
explicit basis of the figure of the Majesty in The Mystic Ark. Sometimes, this 
manifests itself in the customary respectful reiteration of previous exegetical 
tradition. But, at other times, it plays off, rather than directly follows, that tradi- 
tion in a very original and creative way. The latter is the case for one final facet 
of the Majesty that I would like to draw attention to here, that part of Isaiah’s 
vision of God in which he says that each of the seraphim had six wings (cf. 
Fig. 10, no. 3). With two of these, each seraph covered the face of God; with 
another two, each covered Gods5 feet; and, with the last two, each flew (Isaiah 
6:2). Origen interprets the wings covering the face of God as meaning that 
the beginning of God is unknown; an idea that Jerome (now also taking into 
consideration the wings covering the Majesty s feet) develops into the impos- 
sibility of gaining knowledge of anything before or after the existence of the 
world.”” Hugh adopts both of these readings but is so independent in taking 
from Isaiah "the point I want to make" that he actually alters the literal sense 
of the biblical text — "the words of the prophecy are not changed but treated 
loosely" is how he puts it." This alteration is quite sweeping, but its most 
striking aspect lies in Hugh’s declaration that in the image of The Mystic Ark, 
two of the "allegorical" wings of the seraphim should be depicted as covering 
the head of the Majesty but not the face." The reason that the head is covered 
is to remind the viewer of the belief that, as God said to Moses on Mount 
Sinai," You cannot see my face, for no one can see me and live" (Exodus 33:20), 
an explanation that Hugh passes on from Jerome."? The act of covering by the 
wings thus conveys the idea of the impossibility of fully knowing God in this 
life. But, at the same time, in their creative positioning just off the face to the 
top of the head, their partial revealing of the face acts as a promise of the future 
vision of God in the life to come. 
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It is in this sense of the future vision of God that the unveiled face of the 
Majesty acts as the conclusion, as it were, to The Mystic Ark — not just of the 
macrocosmic Ark of the Church but of the Arks of Wisdom and of Mother 
Grace as well. Origen first interpreted the “high and elevated throne” of the 
vision of Isaiah as a reference to the orders of angels, as he understood them, 
over whom God rules, an explanation repeated by Jerome.”*° Hugh, however, 
takes this throne to mean both the angels and the saved among humankind 
over whom God rules.” Those over whom God rules are the citizens of his 
city, the City of God, "the community of the faithful under one head, Christ;" 
with which the line of generation of The Mystic Ark concludes at the inscrip- 
tion of the eighth age of the history of salvation, opposite the unfallen orders 
of angels and the beginning of creation. The occupation of the citizens of this 
city is the contemplation of God." With the Fall of Adam, humankind, scat- 
tered to the four corners of the world, lost the ability to remain always in the 
presence of its creator through contemplation.” But when “humankind will 
be added as the hundredth sheep, and the heavenly city will be complete,” the 
long-awaited return of humankind to the author of creation will take place as 
the final act of restoration, and saved humankind will attain the vision of God, 
the same vision Isaiah had, only now “face to face 

With this return and vision, time will cease, the Church will end, the world 
will be destroyed and recreated,” and the history of salvation will come to its 
final, inevitable conclusion. 


Yet, for all the drama of the end of history and the destruction of the cosmos, the 
Ark lectures, with their methodological basis in a complete application of a three- 
fold exegesis, are concerned with more than the Ark of the Church alone, more 
than only humankind’s macrocosmic Fall from and return to God. The members 
of Hugh’s collatio, as canons regular, individuals whose very existence was dedi- 
cated to the salvation of their own souls, had also explicitly asked for instruction 
in the return to God on the microcosmic level, the level of the individual.’*° To 
address this urgent request, Hugh devised the Arks of Wisdom and of Mother 
Grace, and integrated them into his image so that they might serve as the basis for 
the next levels of discussion in his lectures on the human condition. 


IH. THE ARK OF WISDOM: THE ARK ACCORDING TO ANAGOGICAL 
ALLEGORY AND BUILDING THE HOUSE OF GOD 
Introduction 


The evidence of the unusually large number of surviving manuscript copies of 
The MysticArk and The Moral Ark tells us that the Ark lectures created something 
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of a sensation in the (at times) common culture of twelfth-century canons reg- 
ular, monasticism, and the Schools." And the evidence of Hugh’s own writing 
tells us that, within the body of these lectures, it was the Ark of Wisdom that 
was seen by his audience at Saint Victor as the most original part: 


Now, because I know that, in this discussion [collatione], certain points 
in particular pleased the brethren, I especially wanted to commit them 
to writing — not so much because I thought they were worth record- 
ing but because I knew that some of them were previously unheard 
of in this context and were, so to speak, all the better received because 
of it.78 


These points that Hugh’s participants liked best were written up by Hugh 
as The Moral Ark, a book that primarily relates the Ark of Wisdom — or at 
least that part of the Ark of Wisdom lecture that Hugh chose to work into 
treatise form. But whether or not The Moral Ark recounts the complete Ark 
of Wisdom lecture, which seems unlikely, the Ark of Wisdom represents that 
aspect of the Ark lectures that most closely touched upon the contemporary 
concerns of Hugh’s elite audience. As such, the relation of the Ark of Wisdom 
to the image of The Mystic Ark — the image of The Mystic Ark being my only 
concern in this study — is of very much interest indeed. 


The Order of the Ark of Wisdom Lecture. It is uncertain to what degree 
the text of The Moral Ark follows the order of the Ark of Wisdom lecture. To 
begin with, Book One is an introduction intended to somehow place the 
main subject of the book, the Ark of Wisdom, within the context of the body 
of the Ark lectures. As such, it would not originally have been part of the Ark 
of Wisdom lecture per se, although there undoubtedly would have been an 
introduction to the entire series of lectures, and this almost certainly would 
have shared a number of similarities with The Moral Ark introduction — “so 
that, when you have seen the whole, you should be able to understand more 
easily what is to be said afterwards concerning the parts,” as Hugh says in this 
introduction.” Perhaps more to the point, the Ark of Wisdom lecture some- 
times skips through certain subtopics that were in all probability dealt with in 
greater detail in the original lecture. This practice may be found throughout 
the treatise but comes through most clearly where Hugh employs a sermon- 
izing tone at one moment — either evoking the collatio experience, recording 
it, or both — while at the next treating the succeeding part of his subject rather 
briskly.” Nevertheless, given the statement by Hugh just cited and the over- 
all evidence of the Ark texts, it does seem that, on the whole, The Moral Ark 
(except for Book One) probably presents a fair general outline of the most 
important parts of the Ark of Wisdom lecture, even if it may not be a complete 
account as it was originally presented. 
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And so, while in the Ark of Noah I followed the various historiographic 
threads of the exegetical tradition of concern to Hugh regarding the Ark, and 
in the Ark of the Church I followed the logic of his thought as found in the 
striking correlation between his systematic theology and the image, in the Ark 
of Wisdom I will follow the course of The Moral Ark as an outline, to whatever 
degree, of the original Ark lectures. 


II.1. The Moral Ark, Book One: Hugh’s Introduction to The Moral Ark 
and the Context of the Ark of Wisdom 


The Restless Heart and the Charge of the Ark Lectures. The Moral Ark 
begins with the charge of the Ark lectures: the two questions raised by the 
brethren that Hugh was to answer, something that undoubtedly would have 
been briefly presented in the introduction to the Ark lectures as a whole.7?' 
The first question asks about the source of “the inconstancy and restlessness 
of the human heart" (cordis inquietudine), the inability of humankind to remain 
in the presence of God through contemplation, expressed here through ref- 
erence to the famous restless heart (inquietum cor) of the opening passage of 
Augustine’s Confessions." The second question seeks the means by which to 
ameliorate this condition "through some skill or by the practice of some dis- 
cipline.” In response to both of these, Hugh says that, first, he will show where 
this inconstancy and restlessness come from; second, how the mind may find 
steady peace or rest; and, third, how it can be kept in that same peace or rest. 
This peace or rest is the same peace or rest with which Augustine closes the 
Confessions.” 

Hugh explains that humankind lost the ability to remain always in the 
presence of its creator through contemplation when Adam, the first human, 
fell through pride, which had the consequence that he and, through him, all 
humankind were punished through blindness of ignorance and concupiscence 
of the flesh (Fig. 30). The human heart then began to run in every direction 
through its desire for whatever attracts its attention, unable to concentrate on 
the true good, unable to find rest or stability, ever seeking what it is never able 
to attain.” This is the human condition, according to Hugh, the state of being 
torn between love of God (humankind’s natural state) and love of this world 
(its fallen state), a conflicting condition that generally correlates with the con- 
flicting attractions of the works of creation and the works of restoration in the 
course of salvation, whether macrocosmic or microcosmic, whether for all of 
humankind or for the individual.” 

The means to counter this is, simply enough, the return of alienated human- 
kind to God, a process that Hugh goes on to address through the extended 
metaphor of building the house or ark of God in the soul or heart of the spir- 
itually striving individual.” And it seems to be the famous biblical metaphor 
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of this act cited later by Hugh — “Wisdom has built herself a house” (Proverbs 
9:1) — that is the source of the name of this particular Ark." 


Building the House of God: Distinguishing between the Ark of 
Wisdom and the Ark of Mother Grace. The initial challenge in trying 
to understand the Ark of Wisdom lies in articulating its relation to the Ark 
of the Church and to the Ark of Mother Grace. In Hugh’s complex system 
of thought, these three Arks are closely associated, even integrated, and yet 
remain distinct. Hugh must have made all this plain to his audience during 
the Ark lectures. The written evidence that he and the student reporter left 
behind, however, never takes these particular distinctions up for their own 
sake. Nevertheless, quite a bit can be gleaned both from what is said and what 
is not said in the Ark texts, and from the correlation of this evidence with the 
image of The Mystic Ark. Since the most direct evidence for differentiating 
the Ark of Wisdom comes from The Moral Ark, and since this evidence first 
distinguishes the Ark of Wisdom and the Ark of Mother Grace, I will take up 
these two Arks first. 

As I said, the charge of the Ark lectures and the discussion ofthe source of the 
restlessness of the human heart with which Book One of The Moral Ark begins 
would have been originally presented in the introduction to the Ark lectures as 
a whole. But what is certainly specific to the Ark of Wisdom in the introduc- 
tion to The Moral Ark is the articulation of the theme of precisely how alienated 
humankind may return to God. However, Hugh’s language in this introduction 
sometimes privileges spiritual exhortation over methodical analysis, although 
such an analysis always maintains a strong presence. Such a rhetorical approach 
results in a presentation that is, at times, far from the usually clear language of 
his systematic theology. This has the effect that the exact relation of the specific 
subject of the text of The Moral Ark (the Ark of Wisdom) to the general subject 
of the introduction (the Ark lectures as a whole) is not always entirely clear. 
Furthermore, like any good writer, Hugh often varies his vocabulary, some- 
thing that, because of the closely argued nature of his presentation, makes untan- 
gling the sometimes twisted strands of the various Arks all the more difficult 
to achieve." Even so, a careful reading of the introduction does indicate the 
distinction between the Ark of Wisdom and the Ark of Mother Grace. 

After stating that the remedy (remedium) to the disease (morbum) of the rest- 
less heart is to return to God, Hugh explains that the way to do this is to love 
God (amorem, amare, diligere, etc.).? However, as he says, no one can love that 
which he or she does not know. And so one must get to know God, a process 
for which Hugh uses the analogy of one person getting to know (cognoscere, 
sciri) another person, one aspect of which, even in the twelfth century, is to 
visit the other person’s house (domo). When the question arises as to where the 
house of God is, Hugh responds that God dwells in three houses: the world, 
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the Church, and the faithful soul.*°° He notes that all of humankind are in 
God’s house by the mere fact of their existence (this is the house of the world). 
Some are in God’s house through the faith that they have received (this is 
the house of the Church, which should not be confused with the Ark of the 
Church). Others, still, are in God’s house through justifying love (dilectionem; 
this is the house of the soul).° 

He then makes a series of points that are very important for understanding 
the distinction between the two microcosmic Arks, the Ark of Wisdom and 
the Ark of Mother Grace. 

He says that those who are in God's house only by their existence are 
accompanied by the devil. He is speaking here of the house of the world. 
Those who are in God’s house by faith have chaff along with wheat on their 
threshing floor, a reference to Matthew 3:11-12 and Luke 3:16—17, which 
describe the winnowing of the saved and the damned by the savior at the 
Last Judgment.*^ This is not meant in the absolute terms of the Gospels, but 
in the relative, more personal terms of the spiritually intermediate individ- 
ual, one who has made some progress but who is in need of still more. Here, 
Hugh is referring to the house ofthe Church. Those who are in God's house 
through love, however, are not only in the house of God but have begun to 
be the house of God (in this case, love, caritatem, is the love of God and love of 
neighbor; it is traditionally, though not always, translated as charity).*°3 This is 
the house of the soul. Thus, the house of the Church represents an interme- 
diate stage in spiritual progress, while the house of the soul corresponds to a 
more advanced stage. 

Hugh then declares that, if this dwelling (mansio) of the house of the soul 
has already begun to be in him and his audience, they should enter it, and live 
with God.** However, if this house does not yet exist, they should build it, and, 
then, Christ will come to dwell within them — a venerable topos ultimately 
from Ephesians 2:11—22, but perhaps more immediately suggested by Origen’s 
commentary on the Ark of the Flood, in which Origen urges his readers to 
build an ark within their hearts through faith, charity, and hope [sic].*° At this 
point in his discourse, Hugh completely drops the first of the three houses 
and devotes his attention only to the second two, the intermediate and the 
advanced stages. 

Continuing his discussion of these two superior houses, he says that God 
dwells in the human heart through two “modes,” cognition (cognitionem) and 
love (amorem). While acknowledging that these two are actually one dwell- 
ing (mansio) — since anyone who knows God loves him, and no one can love 
him without cognition of him, without knowing him — he insists that there is, 
nevertheless, a distinction between the two. For it is knowledge (which he now 
calls scientia) that erects “the building of faith" through cognition (cognitionem), 
while love (which he now calls dilectio) paints it by means of virtue (virtutem) as 
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if with a coat of colored paint or plaster, a sequential pairing that corresponds 
to his statement in the Didascalicon that study is for beginners while the pursuit 
of virtues is for the more advanced." Each is “necessary” to the other. This 
single house that is fabricated, as it were, in two stages — basic construction 
and fine finishing — corresponds to the two superior houses: the house of the 
Church in which faith is the key factor and the house of the soul in which 
love is. At the same time, Hugh equates the terms “house” (domum) and “ark” 
(as well as others) in a long rhetorical list in which he exhorts his audience to 
make a dwelling place for God in their hearts, concluding, “by whatever name 
you call it, it is the one house [domus] of God" Since, a few pages later in 
The Moral Ark, Hugh explicitly associates the Ark of Wisdom with cognition 
(cognitio) and the Ark of Mother Grace with charity and virtue, it is evident 
that the house of the Church is a theme that largely correlates with the Ark 
of Wisdom, while the house of the soul is one that loosely corresponds to the 
Ark of Mother Grace.’ 

Hugh’s complexly interwoven series of correlating statements has still one 
more strand to it. These two houses/stages"^/modes/Arks also correspond to 
another aspect of the process of spiritual progress. At the very opening of The 
Moral Ark, Hugh responds to the charge of the Ark lectures by saying that he 
will show, first, where the restlessness of the human heart comes from; sec- 
ond, how the mind may find steady peace or rest (a preparatory stage); and, 
third, how it can be kept in that same peace or rest (the terminating stage). 
Immediately after recounting this, he does show where the restlessness comes 
from. And, immediately after showing where the restlessness comes from, he 
takes up the question of the two houses. In discussing these, he describes the 
house of the Church as the preparation of a place for Christ, that is, a prepa- 
ratory stage." The house of the soul is said to be where “peace and rest” will 
be attained — in other words, the termination of the quest for rest, and so the 
terminating stage. Therefore, the Ark of Wisdom corresponds to the prepara- 
tory stage of the finding of rest, while the Ark of Mother Grace is associated 
with the terminating stage of the maintenance of rest. 

Although the distinction between cognition (or knowing) and love is the 
primary theme of Hugh’s analysis of spiritual progress here, it is more or less set 
aside as a running topic in The Moral Ark after this point.*'* This is because it is 
now, in the introduction to The Moral Ark, that the general context of the Ark 
of Wisdom has to be explained in order for this Ark to make sense. In explain- 
ing this context, Hugh has to distinguish between the two stages of building 
the house of God, between the intermediate and advanced stages of spiritual 
progress, as he conceives of them. If the Ark of Mother Grace is not explicitly 
named so far (but only in the subsequent discussion of the four Arks), the rea- 
son is that the Ark of Wisdom is the subject of The Moral Ark, and any further 
discussion of the sequential position of the Ark of Mother Grace in the larger 
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dynamic of spiritual progress would involve expanding the scope of the treatise 
beyond its declared limits. 

Finally, later in Book One, Hugh takes up the subject of the four Arks, mak- 
ing a number of very important associations between them. Because these 
associations contribute to the distinction between the Ark of Wisdom and the 
Ark of Mother Grace, I will take them up now for the sake of clarity, rather 
than later when this section is discussed more fully. Hugh first notes that two 
of the four Arks are visible and were built externally (the Ark of Noah and the 
Ark of the Church), while the other two are invisible, being “invisibly made 
within through an invisible process of building” (the Ark of Wisdom and the 
Ark of Mother Grace)."? For the purposes of this argument, what is of inter- 
est is the distinction he goes on to make between the two microcosmic Arks, 
stating that the Ark of Wisdom is that Ark which “wisdom daily builds in our 
hearts through continuous meditation on the law of God,’ while the Ark of 
Mother Grace is that which “Mother Grace builds in us from a body of many 
virtues [virtutum] into a single charity [caritate].’ He then states that the Ark of 
Wisdom exists in cognition (cognitione) and in the mind (in mente), while the 
Ark of Mother Grace exists in virtue (virtute) and in charity (caritate). In other 
words, the Ark of Wisdom is built primarily through cognition or thought, 
while the Ark of Mother Grace is built principally by means of a very specific 
type of behavior. Although Hugh takes this no further here, it seems to be not 
far from the traditional basis of Victorine spirituality in “word and example” 
(docere verbo et exemplo).*™ In all this, he insists that there is, in a sense, “only one 
Ark everywhere.” 

To distinguish between these two Arks, the invisible, intermediate Ark of 
Wisdom is a house of faith built through cognition, while the invisible, more 
advanced Ark of Mother Grace adorns this house through love/charity and 
virtue. 


Building the House of God: Distinguishing between the Ark of the 
Church and the Ark of Wisdom. The Ark of Wisdom is an allegorical 
Ark. Hugh, however, never specifies this. What he says is that the Ark of Noah 
is literal, the Ark of the Church is allegorical, and the Ark of Mother Grace 
is tropological.'5 But all these characterizations are said either rhetorically or 
in passing. Hugh never systematically characterizes the various Arks in these 
terms. The reason for this is that he expected his audience to understand these 
obvious categories, categories that directly relate to the threefold method of 
exegesis he espoused but which might seem to the casual reader to leave the 
Ark of Wisdom conspicuously out of the system. 

For all his effort at precision and systematization, Hugh was not in the least 
bit reluctant to give completely different interpretations or understandings of 
the same subject, as he notes in The Moral Ark: 
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For we want the reader to be advised about this, too, that we have often 
put forth the same thing in this treatise in different ways." 


This attitude may even be found in something as seemingly inflexible as the 
topic of allegory itself. In my introduction to the Ark of the Church, I gave 
Hugh’s most common definition of allegory: “when, through that which is 
said to have happened, another different event is signified, whether in the past, 
in the present, or in the future.’ In one theoretical text of Hugh’s, however, he 
gives this same “classic” definition of allegory as type and antitype, but then 
goes on to make an important distinction. Allegory, he says, 


is subdivided into simple allegory and anagogy. Simple allegory is when, 
through something visible, another, visible thing is signified. Anagogy ... is 
when, through something visible, something invisible is made known." 


This anagogy is not the “ascent or elevation of the mind to contemplate super- 
nal things" of pseudo-dionysian mysticism but rather the more widespread 
understanding of the word as an exegetical term, for example, as it is used by 
Cassian in his widely read Conlationes." ^ This distinction also corresponds to 
the distinction made previously between the Ark of the Church and the Ark 
of Wisdom in Hughs5 associations between the four Arks: that the Ark of the 
Church is visible and the Ark of Wisdom invisible.*'? 
More directly, Hugh says at the beginning of Book Two of The Moral Ark: 


We want to distinguish between what we are going to say about the Ark 
of Wisdom and those things that were ascribed above to [the Ark of] the 
Church, according to allegory, to the effect that what was there revealed 
in physical things [in re] may here, in this discussion, be sought in thought 
[in cogitatione]. For things [res] have their own particular kind of existence 
in the human mind [in mente hominis].*? 


This 1s the same pattern of correlating the Ark of Wisdom with cognition 
and with the human mind seen repeatedly in Hugh’s earlier characteriza- 
tion of the Ark of Wisdom in distinction to the Ark of Mother Grace, and in 
his differentiation of the invisible Ark of Wisdom in the associations of the 
four Arks. 

To distinguish between the Ark of the Church and the Ark of Wisdom, 
both are allegorical Arks, though the Ark of the Church is one whose visible 
type leads to a visible antitype, while the visible type of the Ark of Wisdom 
leads to an invisible antitype. 


The Context of the Ark of Wisdom: The Image of The Mystic Ark and 
the Four Arks. Immediately after exhorting his audience to build the house 
of God in their hearts, Hugh does two things that occupy the rest of Book 
One. First, he presents the image of the Ark. Then, he introduces the subject 
of the four Arks, making systematic associations between all four (already 
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discussed), followed by brief characterizations of all but the Ark of Wisdom. 
Both of these discussions approach the same general goal, though from differ- 
ent angles, of placing the Ark of Wisdom in the original context of the Ark 
lectures. 

In presenting the image of the Ark, Hugh writes: 


The exemplar of this spiritual building that I am going to present to you 
is the Ark of Noah, which you will see with your eyes exteriorly so that 
interiorly your soul may be made in its likeness.You will see there certain 
colors, forms, and figures that may please the sense of sight. You should 
know, however, that the reason these have been put there is so that you 
may learn from them the wisdom, discipline, and especially the virtue 
that ought to adorn your soul. 


Although it is unclear whether he is referring specifically to the microcos- 
mic Arks of Wisdom and of Mother Grace through his mention of wisdom 
and virtue in this introduction to the Ark of Wisdom,'* what is quite cer- 
tain is that the particular reading of the image of the Ark in the extended 
discussion that follows is according to anagogical allegory. This discussion of 
the image, then, does not actually place the Ark of Wisdom particularly well 
within the context of the broader Ark lectures — that is, within the context 
of all four Ark lectures — although such an aim is implicit to a certain degree. 
Thus, the purpose here is not a comprehensive characterization of the image 
of The Mystic Ark but rather only ofa particular aspect of it. At the same time, 
a full reading of the text of The Moral Ark makes it clear that the image ofthe 
Ark is not at all necessary for an effective presentation of the Ark of Wisdom. 
All this raises the question of why Hugh mentions the image of the Ark in 
the first place. And, one might further ask, why does he, how can he, refer 
to this image as if the reader were already fully aware of it when he never 
properly describes it — even to the point of interpreting the enclosing of the 
cosmos by the Majesty without ever having previously mentioned such an 
enclosing?**3 

The points that Hugh chooses to draw attention to through his brief read- 
ing of the image of the Ark do help set up an understanding of a number of 
issues that are part of his later discussion of the Ark of Wisdom, some of which 
unavoidably overlap with the Ark of the Church: certain specifics of the rul- 
ership of God, the relation of the creature to the creator and to his works, the 
eternity of God, the role of Scripture in spiritual progress, the methodological 
basis of The Mystic Ark in a full-scale three-level exegetical analysis, the ulti- 
mate goal of the vision of God, and the relation between the body of Christ 
and his Church. But reference to the image — an image Hugh could in no way 
assume his reader had at hand — is not actually necessary for this, and The Moral 
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Ark soon moves away from any consistent relation with the image, though it 
does often make indirect references to it, and occasionally makes unnecessary 
direct references as well.**4 

It seems that the reason Hugh was able to refer to the image of The Mystic 
Ark without any strong rationale for doing so — or even without anything 
approaching a reasonable minimal description — is that the image was known 
within the elite world of his highly educated audience as the general con- 
text out of which the Ark lectures, and so the Ark of Wisdom, arose, as I have 
argued elsewhere.*5 He refers to this general context (that is, to the image of 
The Mystic Ark as a complete entity, rather than to merely one of its four Arks) 
in his initial presentation of the image when he writes that 


when you have seen the whole, you should be able to understand more 


easily what is to be said afterward concerning the parts.‘ 


But the “whole,” in fact, is never properly summarized, even if Hugh does 
go on to say something about the “parts.” Rather, it seems that the reason he 
chose to refer to the image (as opposed to the reason that he was able to do 
so) was twofold. Hugh' primary motivation seems to be that he wanted to 
evoke the collatio experience — and so the form and aim of the type of educa- 
tion of which that experience was a part — in contradistinction to the emerg- 
ing educational methods of the quaestio and disputatio condemned by him in 
his De institutione novitiorum, and practiced with such great success by many 
of the contemporary Masters of the Schools." But he also almost certainly 
wished to exploit the image for the apparently enormous recognition value 
it seems to have received as the focal point of the weeks-long Ark lectures, 
a visual vehicle so creative that it was virtually without precedent. Indeed, 
granted the astonishing composition of this "spiritual building" in absolute 
terms, it is even more astonishing when looked at in relative terms, in com- 
parison with other visual images of building the house of God that may have 
been known to Hugh’s audience previous to The Mystic Ark. Although more 
and perhaps better examples might be cited, what comes to mind first are 
the arresting images of building from the pediments of the canon tables of 
the Ebbo Gospels, the Sainte-Chapelle Gospels, and the Gospels of Otto III, 
among others, striking metaphors of building the house of God through the 
scriptural study implied by the canon tables beneath.*** As striking as these 
canon table images may be, however, they are the merest visual analogies in 
comparison to the unmatched complexity of The Mystic Ark, with its own 
two lists of books of the Bible serving the same purpose, which, by twelfth- 
century standards, alone could justly claim to be a virtual blueprint in visual 
form for building the house of God, something of which both Hugh and his 
audience must have been conscious. 
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In any event, after having given his partial presentation of the image of 
the Ark, Hugh takes up the context of the Ark of Wisdom from a different 
approach, writing: 


But look! As we set out to speak about one Ark, our mind is led in such 


a way by the sequence of things that it seems we now have to speak of 


not just one but four." 


It is at this point only that he finally takes up the “whole” of the four Arks, as 
opposed to the “whole” of the image. That is, rather than have a presentation of 
the four Arks lead to the presentation of the image of the Ark, the presentation 
of the four Arks follows the presentation of the image, and without any signif- 
icant correlation between the two. The “whole” is, as one might by now guess, 
not really the broader conceptual context of the Ark at all. Still, this passage 
and its transition into Book Two constitute the first and only time that Hugh 
gives the proper names of the four Arks. 

His discussion of the four Arks is two-part. 

He begins by drawing associations between all four Arks, which, for the 
purposes of this study, I have already discussed. These associations clearly indi- 
cate the place of the Ark of Wisdom within the overall context of the four 
Arks. None of this, however, is visually related to the image of the Ark that 
Hugh has just presented. 

The second part of the presentation of the four Arks is an “explanation” 
(explanatione) of the three Arks other than the Ark of Wisdom. The literal Ark 
of Noah certainly serves Hugh’s purpose in laying out a literal “foundation” 
for what is to follow, and, equally as important, in establishing his methodo- 
logical basis in literal exegesis.**° But, in regard to the image of The Mystic Ark, 
the striking thing is that — aside from a brief discussion of the dimensions of 
the Ark of the Flood — he writes almost exclusively about the five-stage Ark 
of other exegetes rather than the three-stage Ark of the painting. Similarly, in 
his discussion of the allegorical Ark of the Church, he does take up a number 
of the more fundamental aspects of the Ark of the Church as it is conceived 
of in his image, especially in regard to the dimensions of the Ark of the Flood. 
However, after this, he again turns to topics largely related to the five-stage 
Ark rather than the three-stage Ark of the image."" As to the Ark of Mother 
Grace, he closes Book One characterizing this Ark in very few words, for the 
most part making reference to themes already associated with it such as virtue, 
charity, and love (dilectione).*** Here again, mention is made of the dimensions 
of the Ark of the Flood, but there is little association with the rest of the com- 
plex image of The Mystic Ark. 

This pattern of reference to — but no essential integration with — the image 
of The Mystic Ark will generally continue throughout the remainder of The 
Moral Ark. 
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II.2. The Moral Ark, Book Tivo: Reading the Ark of Wisdom According to 
Anagogical Allegory 


The Ark of Wisdom and Thought: Microcosm. With Book Two, Hugh 
finally takes up the Ark of Wisdom as a generally independent subject. He does 
this by articulating, in the opening sentences, the exegetical-theoretical basis 
that distinguishes the Ark of Wisdom from the Ark of the Church. That is, he 
distinguishes the two different aspects of allegory that he employs in these two 
different Arks, simple allegory and anagogical allegory, a point I made previ- 
ously for the sake of clarity." He begins his discussion of the Ark of Wisdom, 
therefore, by laying out the chief characteristics of this Ark: these are, explicitly, 
faith and cognition or thought, and, implicitly (through his exegetical theory), 
the signification of the invisible through the visible — or, as he says at one 
point, the Ark of the Church “was revealed in physical things,” while the Ark 
of Wisdom “may be sought in thought.” *+ 

Then, applying this theoretical basis to his subject, he immediately launches 
into an extended description of the Ark of Wisdom, a description that serves 
the purpose, at least in part and at least in the beginning, of continuing the 
overt differentiation between the two Arks. Indeed, the first point that he takes 
up demonstrates this in the most fundamental way. In his earlier character- 
ization of the Ark of the Church, the Ark according to simple allegory, Hugh 
explains how the length of the visible, literal Ark of Noah refers to the visible 
presens seculum or time of human history, specifying the order of time in the 
three periods of the history of salvation (the periods of natural law, the written 
law, and grace). But in the Ark of Wisdom, the Ark according to anagog- 
ical allegory, where the visible, literal Ark of Noah leads to the invisible, the 
dynamic is internal, not external. Hugh explains how, in this internal dynamic, 
"things [res] have their own particular kind of existence in the human mind,” 
how, “through thought,” the past, present, and future can exist simultaneously. 
He compares the ability of the human mind to have the past, present, and 
future coexist with the “divine mind,” where all things exist eternally. In this 
he sees a “likeness” (similitudinem) between the two, a statement clearly made 
in reference to the creation of the human being in the “image and likeness” of 
God (imaginem et similitudinem; Genesis 1:26). And since time, as his argument 
goes, does not exist in the human mind, the person who strives to live in his or 
her own heart through meditation ceases to belong to the world and lives inte- 
riorly with God. Thus, the Ark that the spiritually striving person should build 
is conceived of as a microcosm, a microcosm that is explicitly envisioned in 
conjunction with the macrocosmic Ark of the Church. However, the macro/ 
microcosm is a system of thought that does not necessarily lend itself easily to 
the modern affinity for “clear-cut” distinctions, and its full significance in The 
Mystic Ark will become apparent only with the Ark of Mother Grace. 
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Hugh concludes this discussion with a statement on the material with 
which the Ark must be built (a subject to which he later returns). The material 
of the Ark is to be “right” and “profitable” thoughts, timbers that the flame of 
charity will set on fire, a fire with which the structure must burn." But then 
he says something seemingly out of order. After the fundamental passage on 
the microcosmic nature of the Ark of Wisdom, and before a fairly systematic 
reading of the structure of the Ark proper of that same Ark, he instructs his 
audience to coat their Ark inside and out with pitch, understood as gentleness 
and charity. He introduces this reference to Genesis 6:14 with the word postea, 
which can be understood in a number of different ways but which here seems 
to mean “later” rather than “next,” for example, as I translate it:“Later, you will 
pitch your Ark inside and out." ** Since this passage comes long before the the- 
matic section on the construction proper of the Ark of the Ark of Wisdom in 
Book Four - and since, in the process of building a vessel, pitching it inside and 
out would happen only after construction, not before — it seems that Hugh 
must have had a very particular reason for mentioning it here. This reason 
seems to lie in the fact that this 1s the same theme of the structure of faith and 
knowledge (or cognition) of the house of God being covered by love with a 
coat of virtue as described in Book One.**? Thus, although the Ark of Wisdom 
and the Ark of Mother Grace are distinct, they continue to be thought of as 
having a complementary association in the process of building the house of 
God in the same way that the Ark of Wisdom and the Ark of the Church do, 
even if Hugh chooses not to explicitly refer to the Ark of Mother Grace by 
name. But, more importantly, he reminds the reader at this significant juncture 
in the narrative of a point crucial to him: that the spiritually striving person 
will not be able to find the initial peace or rest associated with the house of the 
Church and the Ark of Wisdom discussed earlier if gentleness is not practiced 
outwardly and charity inwardly — the anagogical allegory of the pitch — toward 
others throughout the process of building this Ark associated with thought. 


Building the Ark of Wisdom through Thought: The Length, Width, 
and Height of the Ark. Only after having established these basics does Hugh 
turn to the Ark itself, and “how it may be made in us?" Perhaps because he 
wanted to evoke the collatio experience or perhaps for other reasons, he is a bit 
unclear here. For, aside from the language in this section on the length, width, 
and height of the Ark — language that does refer to the building of the Ark in 
oneself — the body of Book Two of The Moral Ark is really a description of the 
Ark per se rather than a discussion of its construction, something he takes up 
as a theme only in Book Four. 

In any event, Hugh’s reading of the measurements of the Ark offers an 
excellent example of the close association — and difference — between the sim- 
ple allegory of the Ark of the Church and the anagogical allegory of the Ark 
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of Wisdom in the variance of the meanings it gives to the length, width, and 
height of the Ark of the Flood. In the Ark of the Church, the length of the Ark 
refers to the three periods of human history, the width to the totality of the 
faithful, and the height to the body of Scripture." In the Ark of Wisdom, these 
same basic understandings continue but with a distinctly different emphasis (all 
of which comes from Augustine, though some more directly than the rest). 
In this Ark, when the spiritually striving person contemplates the length — 
which runs from the beginning of the world until its end — he or she will have 
reflected upon the great works of God throughout time (apparently meant 
conceptually, rather than as historical deeds). When this person considers the 
way of life of the faithful, he will have enlarged his heart to the width of 
the Ark.*^ And when this same person attains the knowledge (scientiam) of 
Scripture, he builds his heart to the height of the Ark.*** And so when the same 
"visible" components of the Ark are considered in accordance with Hugh’s 
methodological categories of time, person, and dispensation of precepts, "^ we 
see that the Ark according to simple allegory leads to a macrocosmic reading 
of these particular visible “things” (res) of the history of salvation, while the Ark 
according to anagogical allegory sees them also in terms of salvation, but now 
specifically — if slightly differently — microcosmically, in regard to the individ- 
ual. The image of the Ark was undoubtedly referred to in this discussion, but 
it seems unlikely that doing so had the same immediacy as in the Ark of the 
Church lecture, where the length of the Ark was so significantly related to the 
passage of time, the locus of human activity, and the progress of the history of 
salvation in general. 

This, Hugh declares, is the Ark that must be built, and whose limits must not be 
surpassed through pride. An apparent reference to the pride that was the immedi- 
ate cause of the Fall of humankind (cf. Fig. 30), the warning here is, significantly 


846 


enough, aimed directly at contemporary scholars." ^ One by one, Hugh takes up 
each of the dimensions of the Ark, admonishing his audience not to let pride lead 
one to exceed the proper bounds of intellectual investigation. Appearing in the 
very first discussion of the components proper of the Ark of Wisdom, this general 


concern remains an undercurrent throughout the Ark lectures. 


Going Out from the Ark of Wisdom through Works in the Material 
World and through Thought. After laying out the general dimensions of 
the Ark, Hugh takes up not another major feature such as the three stages, the 
four ascents, or the central pillar, but rather two visually very minor features, 
the door and window of the Ark (Color Fig. 11). On the one hand, like 
the previous theme of the pitch, these minor components might seem to be 
somewhat out of sequence here in the rather broad strokes that Hugh is using. 
But on the other hand, the passage is unusually long: a sure indicator of its 
importance to Hugh and his audience. 
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Put as briefly as possible, in this passage, Hugh describes the Ark as “the 
secret place of our heart” (cordis nostri secretum), that place where we take refuge 
from the turmoil of this world in “the silence of the deepest contemplation.’** 
However, because of the weakness of the human condition, it is not possi- 
ble to stay in this state for long, and so one must go out from this Ark using 
either the door or the window of Genesis 6—8. That is, one must go out either 
through works or thought (concepts that tie these components to the ascents 
of works and thought — the ascents of the heat of the west and the cold of the 
west — though this aspect of the ascents is not taken up in the Ark of Wisdom). 
In this reading of the Ark of the Flood, the door represents going out through 
works (operationem, actiones; I use the traditional rendering) that takes place in 
the material world, while the window denotes going out through thought 
(cogitationem; alternatively, contemplation, contemplationem). The door is the 
lower of the two and so is understood to be for the humans and animals of 
the Ark, while the window is higher and is thought of as being for the birds 
of the Ark (specifically, the raven and the dove).*? According to this spiritual 
taxonomy, each way of going out may be performed either appropriately or 
inappropriately. 

Works in the material world may be concerned with either the physical 
or the spiritual. Those who engage in inappropriate physical works are those 
who think of nothing but physical needs, like the unclean animals of the Ark 
(that is, the bad members of the Church). Those who engage in appropri- 
ate physical works are those who attend to physical needs only from “neces- 
sity,’ like the clean animals of the Ark (the good members of the Church).**? 
Those who engage in inappropriate spiritual works are those ecclesiastics who 
take pride in their positions, and who have no compassion for those who are 
weaker — like Ham, who ridiculed the vulnerability of Noah in his drunken- 
ness (Genesis 9:20—27) (Fig. 26). Those who engage in appropriate spiritual 
works are those ecclesiastics who fulfill their positions in the Church out of 
obedience rather than ambition — like Noah who, upon going out from the 
Ark, offered sacrifice (that is, he gave thanks to God for the safe guidance of 
his Church; Genesis 8:20) (Fig. 27). 

As to going out through thought or contemplation, Hugh identifies four 
modes, just as he did with works in the material world. However, unlike the 
latter, he does not divide these equally between appropriate and inappropriate 
forms. Instead, the first three modes represent an increasing spiritual aware- 
ness brought about through contemplation leading from the visible to the 
invisible. The first entails the consideration of all created things in their own 
right, finding them to be mutable and so to be “vanity” (that is, things with 
no true significance in themselves). The second is the reflection on what these 
same created things are as gifts of the creator, seeing them as the likeness of 
the divine Idea (similitudinem divine rationis) and a reflection of the eternal 
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creator. ' The third is reached through the contemplation of how God uses 
created things to implement his judgments. These three modes are signified by 
the dove of Noah, which went out from the Ark with nothing but returned 
with something of value. Hugh saves the inappropriate mode for last. This is 
the consideration of created things according to their ability to satisfy physical 
desire rather than as an aid for human weakness. This mode is denoted by the 
raven, which went out of the Ark but did not return, having found that which 
has no permanence (rotting flesh), and glutted itself upon that. 

Why, then, did Hugh devote so much space to these two, visually minor 
components of the door and window? Because going out responds directly 
to the charge of the Ark lectures. As a result of the human condition, it is 
impossible to remain long in “the secret place of the heart" in "the silence of 
the deepest contemplation.” Since it is thus necessary to go out, Hugh takes 
up the appropriate way to do so at the outset of the discussion of the Ark of 
Wisdom, as he did with outward gentleness and inward charity in the ana- 
gogical allegory of the pitch. In his typically all-encompassing (and practical) 
fashion, he does this by addressing both the physical and the spiritual together, 
the spiritually striving person living in both the material and the spiritual 
worlds. Moreover, he embeds this basic recognition of the concomitance of 
the physical and spiritual at the visual and conceptual core of his wholly reli- 
gious worldview as expressed in the image of The Mystic Ark. For, although he 
does not say so in the text of The Moral Ark, the door and window are situated 
in the central pillar, and their very location at the heart of the image carries a 
certain weight and meaning. 

The central pillar is a complex component. While Hugh has not identified 
it at this point in the text, he soon will as Christ, specifically in his divine and 
human natures." However, it is clear from the text of The Mystic Ark that 
The Moral Ark does not at any point convey all of the meaning of the central 
pillar. Intriguingly, Hugh says of the central pillar that “it does not matter" 
(nichil interest) whether his audience believes that this pillar was ever actually set 
up in the Ark of the Flood. What matters is the meaning taken from it.** Thus, 
not only does Hugh not hesitate to create new imagery in order to embody 
the heart of the meaning of his image (with very significant implications for 
his exegetical method), but it also seems that this particular body of complex 
meaning is more effectively conveyed visually than verbally. 


The Three Stages of the Ark: The Three Types of Thought and the 
Victorine Way of Life. Having introduced the theme of the central pillar, if 
only indirectly, Hugh turns to the three stages of the Ark that take their sup- 
port from that pillar, relating them to three types of thought (cogitationum). 
By thought — later called thought of the heart (cogitationem cordis) — Hugh 
seems to intend the particular meaning of the Latin word cogitatio as thought 
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directed toward a specific end. This passage, not explicitly related to the ear- 
lier going out through thought, illustrates well how Hugh sometimes uses the 
image of the Ark in a rather flexible way, even when conveying an idea that is 
absolutely fundamental to his larger presentation. 

With the first of these types of thought, right thought (cogitationum rectum), 
the spiritually striving person enters the Ark (that is, occupies the first stage) 
through meditation on Scripture and reflection on the virtues of holy persons 
and the works of God.**° With the second type, profitable thought (cogitationum 
utile), the same person ascends to the second stage by imitating the good that 
he or she knows through the previous right thought, making this a model 
(exemplum) of living. Here, the restless heart begins to be restored to some- 
thing approaching a unity (just as the Ark begins to narrow); in other words, 
it is no longer so fractured by unprofitable external distractions. And with the 
third type, necessary thought (cogitationum necessarium), this person ascends to 
the third stage by internalizing the virtues that are expressed through the prior 
external works of profitable thought. Of all these internalized, "necessary" vir- 
tues, one is “more” necessary than the others, and that is charity. This is because 
charity unites one with God, something that is indicated, Hugh says, by the 
culmination of the Ark in the single central cubit. 

The interesting thing about this in regard to the way in which The Mystic 
Ark works as an image is that there is, in fact, no specific sequence of stages 
of “right thought,” “profitable thought,” and “necessary thought" in the list of 
inscriptions in the reportatio. What there is is simply the sequence in the Ark 
of Mother Grace (though not explicitly operative in the Ark of Wisdom) of 
“right,” “profitable,” and “necessary” in the stages of the west side (Fig. 4). 
The latter is, however, not a “normal” sequence, that is, it does not stand in a 
relatively independent way in relation to the other elements of the schematic 
structure of the Ark. This is described in the reportatio in what seems to be 
only a very partial discussion of the interactive dynamics of the schematic 
structure, after the reporter has given the inscriptions for all of the stages, end- 
ing with those of the west side: 


Just how this last arrangement relates to each of the previously men- 
tioned inscriptions, regard as follows: right faith, profitable hope, and 
necessary charity. Likewise, right knowledge, profitable discipline, and 
necessary goodness. And, likewise, right nature, profitable law, and neces- 
sary grace.*7 


Thus, the stage inscriptions of the west side have a distinctive relationship to 
the other stage inscriptions of the Ark of Mother Grace. Not only is there 
an interactive dynamic between the various stages of a given side of the Ark, 
but there is between the various sides as well — and, to one degree or another, 
between the various Arks. 
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This interactive dynamic between the sides is the logical basis for what 
Hugh does next in the Ark of Wisdom. Without any discussion, he equates 
right thought, profitable thought, and necessary thought with cognition (cog- 
nitio), works (opus), and virtue, respectively, a triad that also corresponds to no 


specific set of stage inscriptions. 5? 


Then, seemingly inexplicably, he says that 
in these three stages of cognition, works, and virtue, one has the knowledge 
(scientiam), discipline, and goodness of Psalm 118:66 (Vulgate), only in reverse 
order. This is the same knowledge, discipline, and goodness of the south stages 
of the Ark operative in the Ark of Mother Grace (Fig. 4). And, with that, he 
finally identifies the central pillar, though without any explicit connection 
between it and the stages, and without any significant discussion of the vari- 
ous aspects of the pillar, repeatedly describing its culmination as the ultimate 
reward (premium) of this process of spiritual advancement. 

'This is a very complex passage as it pertains to the schematic structure of 
The Mystic Ark, and Hugh must have had a very good reason for the mental 
gymnastics it entails. Furthermore, an overview of The Mystic Ark suggests that 
the Ark's schematic structure as a whole essentially belongs to the realm of the 
Ark of Mother Grace, to the construction of “a building of virtues.” While 
every detail of the thought process behind this passage is not entirely clear, it 
does seem that what Hugh wants to do here, in the Ark of Wisdom, is to show, 
using this particular set of inscriptions, how the three stages of the Ark in gen- 
eral lead from the visible to the invisible. More specifically, he wants to do this 
in relation to his immediate audience, the canons regular of Saint Victor. 

Hugh sees the main vehicle for leading from the visible to the invisible — for 
building the Ark of Wisdom — as thought, in particular right thought and use- 
ful thought, but also other kinds of thought. As he says at the beginning of his 
presentation of the Ark of Wisdom: 


We want to distinguish between what we are going to say about the 
Ark of Wisdom and those things that were ascribed above to [the Ark 
of] the Church ... to the effect that what there was revealed in physical 
things may here, in this discussion, be sought in thought [in cogitatione]... 
Therefore, let us have right thoughts [rectas cogitationes], let us have profit- 
able [utiles] and pure thoughts, because it is from this kind of material that 
we will build our Ark.*^* 


He takes this idea of thought — in the reportatio, thought (cogitatio) is understood 
as having a usage equivalent to cognition (cognitio) ^' — and relates his earlier 
theme of the house of the Church (where cognition or knowledge, cognitio or 
scientia, is the major characteristic) and the house of the soul (where virtue and 
especially charity are the distinguishing features) to the dominant dynamic of 


the stage inscriptions of “right,” “profitable,” and "necessary" Thus, just as in 
the introduction to The Moral Ark where he took up the disease of the restless 
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heart and then the remedy to this disease through a return to God phrased 
in terms of building the house of the Church and the house of the soul in 
general, so he now takes up that same restlessness in the previous section on 
"going out" and then the return to God (in part) by means of the three types 
of thought specifically in regard to the Ark of Wisdom. It is important to be 
aware that Hugh is in no way directly referring to these two houses here, 
although he is very much referring to the same process of spiritual advance- 
ment that he used earlier. And it is no coincidence that it is precisely this 
same process of spiritual advancement — now expressed in terms of the knowl- 
edge, discipline, and goodness of Psalm 118:66 — that informs and underlies 
the Victorine way of life as expressed in the De institutione novitiorum, one of 
Hugh5 most popular writings and a text that the vast majority of his original 
audience must have either read or had presented to them." Written by Hugh 
and used for the formative education of the novices of Saint Victor, this trea- 
tise begins and ends with Psalm 118:66, and every aspect of it is guided by the 
theme of knowledge and discipline ultimately leading to goodness, and so to 
God, just as the stages of the south side ofthe Ark lead ultimately to the central 
cubit of the central pillar, with which Hugh concludes this passage." The fact 
that, as a literary form, this type of writing directed toward novices was quite 


rare at the time? 


is all the more indicative of a special commitment to and 
consciousness of this aspect of religious life by Hugh in his teaching. 

Here, then, we see the image of The Mystic Ark addressing its immediate 
audience in the most fundamental way, through that audience's own specific 
way of life as expressed in the De institutione novitiorum, while at the same time 
integrating this way of life into its very structure. While Hugh certainly must 
have spent more time on this aspect of the Ark in the collatio than he does in 
The Moral Ark, this seemingly inexplicable association of one series of terms 
with another, and of this second series with a third, would have been immedi- 
ately recognizable to the original audience as nothing less than an integration 
of his proposed plan for the return to God as presented in the Ark lectures with 
his proposed plan for the Victorine way of life as presented in his De institutione 
novitiorum. 


The Mountain of the House of the Lord and the Descent from and 
Ascent to God. The brief discussion of the central pillar by Hugh men- 
tioned previously does more than act as the "conclusion" to the passage on 
the three stages. It also serves as a transition to his next topic, a relatively brief 
but significant presentation of the remaining structural elements of the Ark: 
the corners, the corner ascents, and the central pillar (which he has not yet 
properly discussed). 

At the end of this transitional passage, he says of the central pillar (Fig. 7, nos. 


1—3; Color Fig. 11), 
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This is the mountain of the house of the Lord, made ready at the highest 
point of the mountains, to which all the peoples flow, ascending from the 
four corners of the Ark as if from the four quarters of the world.*^* 


A passage that strikingly brings together the various dynamics of the flow from 
periphery to center, the significance of the center, the relation of the center of 
the Ark of Wisdom to the world map of the Ark of the Church and its center, 
as well as the cosmic implications of all of this, it evokes perfectly the meaning 
and unity of all these elements. 

Like the previous section on the three stages, this section is also dependent 
by its very nature upon the schematic structure that largely belongs to the 
realm of the Ark of Mother Grace. And, as with the three stages, Hugh presents 
a reading that never strays too far from the basic elements he laid out in his 
introduction. 

In his introduction, Hugh describes the basic dynamic of the Ark lectures: 
where the disease of the restlessness of the human heart comes from (the 
Fall of humankind), how, as a remedy, the mind might find steady peace or 
rest (the house of the Church, whose distinctive feature 1s cognition/knowl- 
edge/thought), and how it might then be kept in rest (the house of the soul, 
whose main characteristic is the acquisition of virtue, especially charity). He 
also briefly but effectively presents this restlessness as the result of the loss of 
humankind’s original gift of contemplation, the loss itself being the immediate 
result of the blindness of ignorance imposed on it as one of the punishments of 
original sin. In the Ark of the Church, the evidence suggests that Hugh based 
his history of salvation on a fully worked-out augustinian theory of original 
sin, phrased macrocosmically with both the descent and ascent of humankind 
being coordinated with the “four quarters of the world" (Fig. 30). Here, in 
the Ark of Wisdom, the context remains the same — as undoubtedly did the use 
of the visual image in the presentation of the topic in the collatio — only now 
the subject is phrased microcosmically, in terms of the individual. 

As detailed by Hugh, humankind was created in the spiritual fervor of the 
heat of the east. Through pride, however, it crossed over to the fellowship of 
the devil in the cold of the east. Then, through concupiscence of the flesh, it 
fell to the heat of the west. And, finally, through blindness of ignorance, it fell 
to the cold of the west. 

To one in this fallen state, however, the descent may be reversed through 
Christ, the “mediator between God and humankind’’*” He is the liminal 
point between the material and spiritual worlds, something hinted at here in 
a brief reference to Christ as the Tree of Life and the Book of Life, a subject 
that Hugh will soon take up more fully. Christ rebukes the proud, illuminates 
the blind, and cools those inflamed with concupiscence, in this way directly 
addressing the augustinian guilts of original sin possessed by each individual as 
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systematically indicated in the corners of the Ark. He is the model (exemplum) 
and remedy (remedium) to the disease (morbo) caused by original sin, Hugh 
says, employing the same terminology used earlier in his initial account of the 
charge of the Ark lectures and in his discussion of the (partial) return to God 
through the three types of thought." Thus, at this point, Christ is the vehicle, 
as distinct from the goal. 

However, with this change of spiritual movement from descent to ascent 
that is part of Hugh’s systematic approach, both the role of Christ and the 
terminology used to characterize his role change also. With a straightforward 
reversal of logic, the spiritually striving person ascends first from the cold of the 
east, where pride is overcome." The heat of the west is next ascended, where 
concupiscence is confronted. Then comes the cold of the west, where the “eye 
of the mind" once again may be enlightened (and so ignorance addressed). 
And, at last, the final ascent is begun at the heat of the east, where one pro- 
gresses from good to better by striving to constantly grow in the good things 
one does. 

No longer in the role of model, Christ in the central cubit is now spoken of 
as the goal of these four cosmically oriented ascents. Or, to be more precise, he 
is both the model and the goal, successively." As an iconographic component 
of The Mystic Ark, the central cubit surmounts the central pillar, for which, as 
I have said, Hugh states that there is no biblical source, nor is the existence of 
such a pillar of any importance in this context as long as one understands the 
meaning of the height, which is thirty cubits.*” These thirty cubits refer to the 
thirty books of the Bible, which is Christ and which speaks of Christ. "^ In 
particular, it speaks of the dual nature of Christ, something indicated by Hugh 
in identifying two sides of the central pillar as referring to the Book of Life and 
the Tree of Life.’ In all this, Hugh continues to employ the same terminol- 
ogy that he used earlier. The Book of Life tells of the human nature of Christ, 
which provides a human model (exemplum) to humankind, while the Tree of 
Life reveals the divine nature, which provides the divine remedy (remedium) 
without which salvation is not possible. This core component of the Ark is thus 
both model and goal (premium)? at the same time, the pairing of exemplum 
and premium being found in precisely the same context in the reportatio of The 
Mystic Ark as well.’ This continuation of earlier terminology, and so thought, 
is also found in Hugh's description here of how one grows in knowledge 
(cognitione) and virtue, so familiar from the explicit and implicit themes of the 
house of the Church and the house of the soul detailed earlier. 

Also, as before, Hugh continues to make references to the image. Sometimes, 
he makes direct reference to the image of the Ark — even though it is not 
necessary in following the discussion of The Moral Ark — apparently because 
of the image’s level of contemporary recognition and in order to evoke the 
original collatio experience."^ At other times, the references are indirect, as in 
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the mention of the people climbing the ascents, the complete absence of any 
discussion of how these figures are integrated into the schematic structure of 
the Ark being due to the fact that their proper place is in the Ark of Mother 


è! (The lack of discussion of the other details of the ascents — the “vir- 


Grace. 
tues,’ other inscriptions, personifications, color symbolism, scrolls, branches, 
serpent, and so on — supports this observation.) These figures are not evoked 
as an “iconographic” element here because their function is purely sermon- 
izing — that is, again, they are meant to evoke the original collatio experience. 
Indeed, neither the image of The Mystic Ark itself nor the relation of the image 
of The Mystic Ark to The Moral Ark can be fully understood outside of that col- 
latio experience, as Hugh’s discussion of the three books, three words, and three 
trees makes only too apparent. 


The Three Books, Three Words, Three Trees, Three Paradises, and 
Fifteen Stages of Growth of the Tree of Life. Toward the end of Book 
Two, Hugh takes up the three triads of the three books, three words, and three 
trees.“’ This is a relatively long section whose purpose is a complex correla- 
tion of these triads with the central pillar and with each other. Leading from 
the visible to the invisible, from the material to Christ in his divine aspect in 
each case, the three triads culminate in a final triad, the three paradises, which, 
in turn, leads to an elaboration upon one of the trees in one of the paradises. 
This is the invisible tree in the “invisible paradise,” the Tree of Life (Christ in 
his divine nature) in the paradise where God dwells, and Hugh details its fif- 
teen stages of growth in the hearts of the holy."* Just how important the fif- 
teen stages of growth of this tree are to Hugh is suggested by the fact that he 
devotes all of Book Three of The Moral Ark to them. 


II.3. The Moral Ark, Book Three: Breaking Away from the Ark 


If The Moral Ark is only an imperfect reflection of the Ark of Wisdom lec- 
ture, it nevertheless provides some remarkable evidence as to how such an 
image as The Mystic Ark might have been used. In his discussion of the triads 
at the end of Book Two and continuing with the fifteen stages of growth of 
the Tree of Life throughout Book Three — the sole subject of Book Three — 
Hugh does a very interesting thing from an art historical point of view. He 
completely digresses from the visual image that is the basis of the Ark of 
Wisdom lecture. Because my subject is the image of The Mystic Ark and not 
The Moral Ark or Hugh’s thought per se, I am not going to take up Book 
Three in any detail. For the purposes of this study, it is enough to say that 
the general idea of this discussion comes out of the image of the Ark and has 
many connections despite the fact that it is not related to that image in any 
truly direct manner. 
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Although the exact relation between the discussion of the fifteen stages of 
growth and the rest of the Ark of Wisdom lecture cannot be stated with abso- 
lute certainty, what seems to have happened is this. In his collatio discussion of 
the central pillar (which is Christ, the Word) as the Book of Life and the Tree 
of Life, Hugh hit upon a series of triads — the three books, three words, and 
three trees — that were not directly related to The Mystic Ark but that captured 
his imagination, a series that culminated under his pen in the fifteen stages of 
growth of the Tree of Life. It is impossible to say whether the part of this dis- 
cussion presented toward the end of Book Two was an original part of the Ark 
lectures, although the text of The Moral Ark seems to imply that it was. But 
what is clear is that its expansion in Book Three — where the figure is spoken 
of as the Tree of Wisdom, since the Tree of Life is the wisdom of God" — was 
not part of the original collatio. At the opening of Book Three, Hugh writes: 


At the end of the preceding book, through the figure of a certain tree, 
we showed how wisdom may sprout up and grow in us. The stages of its 
growth, which we briefly and summarily touched upon there, we will 
explain more fully by discussing each one further here." 


And at the closing of the same book he notes: 


In composing this treatise [tractatu], we came across things which, once 
come upon, we had to put down in writing." 


It chus seems that, while the topic of the fifteen stages of growth of the Tree of 
Life as found at the end of Book Two possibly arose from the original collatio, 
its elaboration as the Tree of Wisdom in Book Three was, in all likelihood, 
worked out in detail only “in composing this treatise" of The Moral Ark. The 
interesting thing is that Hugh imbedded this elaboration in his treatise just as if 
it were a natural part of The Mystic Ark. That is, he felt no hesitation in return- 
ing to his subject after the original collatio, and extracting from it whatever he 
felt was useful, regardless of the exact relation of his new topic to the actual 
details of the image. 

For example, in Book Three, Hugh discusses such specific themes from the 
schematic structure of The Mystic Ark as fear, sorrow, faith, compunction, char- 
ity, hope, discipline, patience, and contemplation (cf. Fig. 4).°7 But he presents 
them in the order just given — intermingled with other themes that bear no 
direct relation to the inscriptions of the Ark — an order that cannot be corre- 
lated with the intricately interrelated schema. The reason for this quite simply 
is that he is using an entirely new verbal image here, the tree, an image type 
that had been around for millennia but that was becoming especially popular 
in the twelfth century as a ladder-of-virtues device." 

At the same time, he continues themes that are prominent in the Ark lec- 
tures even if not an explicit part of the body of inscriptions: grace, virtue, 
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Adams loss of the presence of God, the vision of the face of God, and criticism 
of learning for the sake of money or fame — the latter clearly another jab at 
certain of the Masters of the Schools.**? 

But the relation of the image of the Ark to Hugh’s oral presentations may 
have been more varied still. Many of the themes of the fifteen stages of growth 
receive rather elaborate taxonomies. For instance, caution, the tenth stage, is 
systematically examined and discussed extensively, this study ranging through 
no less than two quaternities and one triad of subcategories of analysis.*°° One 
of these subcategories is the vanity of this world, vanitas mundi, the title and 
theme of one of Hugh’s better-known treatises, the Ark-related De vanitate 
mundi, dated identically with the Ark texts." Is this merely a coincidence? 
Or is it a vestige of yet another divergent use of the Ark image? If Hugh was 
willing to use the image of the Ark as a springboard for his relatively extensive 
but visually unrelated discussion of the Tree of Wisdom as presented in Book 
Three, might he not also have used the same image for another extensive but, 
in this case, visually related discussion? 

It seems certain that the image of The Mystic Ark at Saint Victor was a full- 
fledged wall painting.” As the focal point of an extremely successful series of 
lectures for his students — a focal point that facilitated discussion of his system- 
atic theology and general approach to the religious life in the most attention- 
holding fashion — it would not be improbable if the painting remained on the 
wall at Saint Victor for, at the very least, the next ten years or so of Hugh’s 
life, during which he continued to teach group after group of new students. 
Whether as the subject of a new divergence in the original Ark lectures or 
as a separate, possibly slightly later lecture, De vanitate mundi has innumerable, 
direct, and long-recognized connections with The Mystic Ark. 'These either 
discuss or make references to the Ark of the Flood as the house of God; the 
significance of the length, width, and height of the Ark; the Flood as love of 
this world; ascending the "steps of virtue"; the window of the Ark; the works 
of creation and of restoration; the line of generation; a detailed summary of 
the history of salvation; the three periods; the six ages; Hugh’s theory of an 
east—west spatial-temporal progression; the twelve Patriarchs; the Incarnation 
of Christ; the twelve Apostles; possibly the world map; God “containing” the 
world; and Mother Grace. At the same time, De vanitate mundi continues 
themes that are prominent in the Ark lectures even if not an explicit part of 
the body of the imagery or inscriptions: the centrality of contemplation; the 
visible leading to the invisible; seeing the past, present, and future at once; and 
a rejection of strictly secular learning.*’t There are even a number of devices in 
the narrative structure of De vanitate mundi that are identical to imagery found 
in The Moral Ark, both in the rather extensive use of the theme of the Ark itself 
and in the expression of the relation of humankind to God through the imag- 
ery of the structure of the cosmos." 
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In the end, Book Three continues the basic idea of building the Ark of 
Wisdom in oneself although in the form of a variation on the original theme: 
"through the figure of a certain tree, we showed how wisdom may sprout up 


and grow in us.”*”° 


Taking as his starting point the visual image of the central 
pillar of the Ark from Book Two, he first characterizes it in a purely verbal way 
as the Tree of Life. In Book Three, he then morphs this verbal understanding 
of the central pillar as the Tree of Life into a mental image of a tree properly 
speaking, the Tree of Wisdom that is to be planted in the soul of the spiritu- 
ally striving person, just as the Tree of Life of the central pillar was planted in 
"the invisible paradise.’ Originating from the image of the Ark and seen as a 
part of the body of Ark writings by Hugh, the subject of the fifteen stages of 
growth of the Tree of Wisdom in all probability records how the image of the 
Ark was used — and apparently was intended to be used — as a vehicle for use- 
ful discussion that ranged beyond the immediate imagery of the Ark itself. Just 
how conscious he was of this distance from the focal point of the Ark lectures 
is clear from the closing of Book Three: 


But now, as we follow up the explanation of matters that we have come 
upon by chance, we have digressed quite a long way from our topic.... At 
this time, therefore, returning to this topic, let us take up the building of 
the Ark of Wisdom. 


II.4. The Moral Ark, Book Four: The Ark of Wisdom 
and Order in Building the House of God 


Introduction. It is only with Book Four, the concluding book of The Moral 
Ark, that Hugh finally takes up the actual building of the Ark of Wisdom, and 
then only partially. After a general introduction in Book One, an exegetical 
reading of the structure of the Ark according to anagogical allegory in Book 
Two, and bouncing off the image for a visually unrelated tour de force of 
analytical spiritual taxonomy in Book Three, he delivers a series of forceful 
discussions whose main goal is instruction in the guidance of thought in the 
building of the house of God. This is an implicit continuation of the earlier 
theme ofthe house ofthe Church, whose principal characteristic is cognition/ 
knowledge/thought. 


How to Build the House of God: The Specifications. Hugh begins his 
discussion of the actual building of the house of God with one of the finest 
uses of architectural metaphor of which I am aware.*” In this, he touches upon 
a wide number of current issues within contemporary artistic culture, issues 
that range from the cost of construction to enlarging an existing structure to 
searching out rare materials to divine impetus and prototypes to assembling 
“I do not know how many thousands of different kinds of craftsmen.”*”? But, 
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intriguingly enough, much of this is largely for rhetorical effect — having no 
relation to the image of the Ark — something made all the more interesting, no 
doubt, to Hugh’s original audience by the fact that the monastic and canonial 
world was currently involved in the greatest controversy over art in the West 
prior to the Reformation.°” Even closer to home, Saint Victor itself was prob- 
ably building its first full-scale abbey church at this very time, through the 
patronage of Hugh’s own uncle — something about which Hugh must surely 
have spoken often with his uncle, who was a canon at Saint Victor." And 
Hugh himself may already have been involved with Abbot Suger on the stalled 
reconstruction of the west end of Saint-Denis, for whose sculptural program 
he would sooner or later act as a principal advisor.°” 

Hugh’s main line of argument lies in the specifications for this metaphorical 
structure: the site and the material, to which he soon adds the artifex or crafts- 
man.** The site is the human heart. The material is pure thoughts (cogitationes 
munde), already specified earlier on.” And the craftsman is God, with whom 
the spiritually striving person is to work in tandem. Throughout the course 
of this presentation, Hugh refers to such earlier themes from the Ark of the 
Church as creation ex nihilo, the mundi machinam, and containing him whom 
the world cannot contain.?* 

After these initial specifications, Hugh writes: 


Having said this, let us come to that which we have proposed, namely, 


that — now that you have discerned where and with what and with whom 


you should work — next you must discern how you should work.’ 


And, as Hugh sees it, how a building is built begins with careful consideration 
of three things: “order, disposition, and clearly limited dimensions" (ordo, dis- 
positio, et definita dimensio).°°’ Within the logic of the building metaphor, this 
might best be put as the general sequence of building, the general disposition 
of the various elements, and fixed measurement, respectively. 

What follows next is somewhat unclear and easily overlooked within the 
context of the rest of The Moral Ark. It is, however, very important. Hugh goes 
on to say that it remains for him and his audience to look into the order and 
disposition of their thoughts so that a house of God may be constructed from 
them. After this, they will consider the clearly limited dimensions. But, he 
says, he will first take up “that which he first proposed for study.’ However, he 
never formally takes up the subjects of disposition and clearly limited dimen- 
sions, although he has already touched upon them less directly, at least, and will 
briefly touch upon them again. This suggests that the disposition and clearly 
limited dimensions of the house of God (the Ark) were taken up in all their 
analytical detail in the Ark of Mother Grace. Again, the text of The Moral Ark 
preserves Hugh’s complementary association between the two Arks in the pro- 
cess of building the house of God, as we have seen repeatedly. It also suggests 
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that “that which he first proposed for study” is the order of the building of the 
house of God, a subject whose relation to the image of The Mystic Ark is an 
interesting one. 


Order: The Problem. Hugh begins this important passage on order in 
building the house of God by returning to the charge of the Ark lectures.?* As 
presented in the opening passage of The Moral Ark, this is to identify the source 
of the restlessness of the human heart (the inability to remain in the presence 
of God through contemplation) and to describe a way to overcome this con- 
dition (to find steady rest and to remain in that rest).°°? In returning to this 
charge in Book Four, he offers a wonderfully simple yet articulate description 
of the problem of the inability of the “human heart” to control its thought, that 
is, to have “ordered thoughts.” As put so succinctly by Hugh: 


The number of all things is infinite [infinitus, without limit].... Where 
there is no limit [diffinitio], there is no certainty. Where there is no cer- 
tainty, there is confusion. Where there is confusion, certainly, there can 
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be no order. 


The options, according to Hugh, are three. We can have our thought pulled 
in an infinite number of directions, which is unacceptable. We can persist in 
devoting our thought to one thing alone, which is impossible. Or we can 
range in moderation in our thought, attempting to limit spiritual distractions 
(the restlessness or inconstancy, in this case instabilitas, of the human heart) and 
approach more closely the constancy (stabilitatem) of the divine." 

To illustrate this, Hugh asks his audience to imagine a human soul sus- 
pended between the confusion of the world below and the constancy of God 
above. Next, they are to form a mental picture of the soul rising from the 
world toward God.” And “Then,” he says, “we will be able to spiritually see 
the form of our Ark,” and he goes on to describe the complex interdepen- 
dence of form and function of the Ark in a very general way, but also one in 
which every basic aspect of it comes into play: the cosmic structure, the Ark 
proper, the ascents, the central cubit, the three-dimensionality, the antithesis 
between the material and the immaterial, between the visible and the invisible, 
and the macro/microcosmic understanding of it all. In the Ark of the Church, 
movement is macrocosmic and horizontal: humankind progresses historically 
and horizontally toward the end of time, and the image of the Lamb in the 
central cubit is understood within this context, even though it is the eternal 
and spiritual aspect of Christ that is of primary concern. The image of the 
Lamb functions narratively in what is essentially a map of time and space in 
which the narrative advances simultaneously through both time and space (cf. 
Fig. 9 and Color Fig. 7). In the Ark of Wisdom, on the other hand, movement 
is microcosmic and vertical: despite the cosmic orientation of the four ascents, 
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only one thing matters, approaching the divine, and it is toward this, in the 
form of the Lamb in the central cubit, that the individual progresses spiritually 
and vertically without recourse to time or space. As understood within the 
general context of the Ark of Wisdom lecture, the same image of the Lamb 
now functions in an essentially evocative manner; it is now virtually iconic. 

The subject of the soul rising to God in a specifically gradual manner is a 
staple of monastic spirituality. And in his desire for a comprehensive, system- 
atic approach, Hugh wants his audience to understand not just the reason for 
the necessity of humankind’s slow return — original sin — but also for the long, 
slow progress of that gradual return through so many “tribulations and tri- 
als"? God certainly could, Hugh notes, merely transfer those toward whom 
he intended to show mercy from the temptations of this present life to the 
rewards of eternal life without delay, if he so willed. But he wills, instead, that 
they return to him “by way of many sorrows” so that they might come to an 
awareness of just how far they have removed themselves from him by sinning. 
This return is made by the same road used by the spiritually striving person in 
previously distancing himself or herself from God, a path God always foresaw, 
as revealed, Hugh notes, through Isaiah 43:5—6, a passage in which God recalls 
his people from the four corners of the universe — a clear association with the 
four ascents of The Mystic Ark. Significantly, Hugh then says: 


Every one of us who is mindful of where he was and acknowledges 
where he is, may, perhaps, see in himself how humankind, through divine 
mercy, is brought from afar and gathered together from its dispersion into 
one.?* 


Thus, not only do the four ascents seem to have been used in a general and 
evocative way here, but the specific path in the schematic structure of the Ark 
they trace also seems to have been used — probably in an even more general 
and evocative way — to encourage Hugh’s audience to use this particular aspect 
of the image to position themselves, as it were, in their own microcosmic his- 
tories of salvation. 


Order: The Solution. Having reminded his audience of the original prob- 
lem, and having affirmed a traditional, gradual response to it, Hugh finally 
prepares to take up the solution, 


those things ... in which a soul should be practiced so that it may grad- 
ually become accustomed to withdrawing itself from the distraction of 
this world.’ 


This is precisely what he said he was going to do in the opening passage of The 
Moral Ark.?'^ He identifies the object of this "practice" as the works of creation 
and of restoration, which are just as central in this Ark of anagogical allegory 
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as they are in the Ark of simple allegory, the Ark the Church.”” However, 
while he does go so far as to define the works of creation and of restoration, 
his approach is systematic and so, before fully taking up these works, he first 
explains whom the two works are for and why. This is slow work for the mod- 
ern attention span, perhaps, but it exemplifies an approach that was extraordi- 
narily successful with Hugh’s contemporary audience, to judge from the great 
popularity of The Moral Ark. 

For Hugh, it is through the works of creation and of restoration that every 
significant aspect of human existence is best understood. The works of creation 
(the created world) were made for all of humankind in order to provide for 
its physical existence. But all of humankind is not going to be saved, and the 
works of restoration (God’s interventions in human existence, particularly the 
Incarnation) belong only to those whom God has chosen (elegit) for salvation 
from before the beginning of time.?? This is why the works of restoration were 
and are performed with regard only to certain specific places, times, and per- 
sons — a subject that is mentioned only briefly in regard to the Ark of Wisdom 
but that was, I believe, prominent in the discussion of the world map in the 
Ark of the Church lecture.?? Having said just a few words about predestina- 
tion, Hugh says equally little about free will, noting in a very short space that 
it was through free will that Adam became alienated from his creator, losing 
the vision of the face of God that he had previously beheld through contem- 
plation.”° This is why faith is necessary: since humankind can no longer see 
the creator it once beheld as present, so it must now seek God through faith. 
More specifically, just as it was free will that caused humankind to lose the 
vision of the face of God, so it will be by free will (worked by God in human- 
kind) that the saved among humankind will rise up and return to their creator, 
something, Hugh observes, that reveals how “wonderfully well ordered” divine 
dispensation is. 

Continuing in his discussion of why the works of creation are for all and 
the works of restoration for only a few, Hugh explains the dynamic of the 
intervention of God in human existence, why some are damned and others 
saved. Going on at great length and to great rhetorical effect — a clear indica- 
tion of the importance of this subject to Hugh — he tells his audience why 
God “hides” from humankind, and why he speaks to only a small number of 
the faithful.°”' Before the Fall, Adam heard the voice of God through an “inner 
ear" in a spiritual manner. With the Fall, humankind was punished with blind 
ignorance and concupiscence, from which every evil stems (Fig. 30).”? Having 
lost proper “order,” it now needed God to speak to it outwardly, to call it back 
from blind ignorance. Toward this end, God “hides” from humankind, speaking 
to only a few in order to entice humankind to himself, to keep it searching for 
the truth — otherwise, faith, which is necessary, would have no value.?? Thus, 
in “speaking darkly and in secret,” he draws the believers’ hearts into a unity 
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and upward toward himself, and, in this way, produces in their hearts “the form 
| formam] of an invisible Ark"? 


Order: The Works of Creation. Hugh begins his discussion proper of the 
works of creation with an important distinction between them and the works 
of restoration. The works of creation, he points out, were originally made 
for humankind “standing,” while the works of restoration are for humankind 
“fallen.” While the works of creation could provide for humankind while it 
was “healthy,” that is, before it became subject to ignorance and concupiscence 
as a result of the Fall, the works of restoration were instituted as a “remedy” 
for humankind in its infirmity or weakness after the Fall. He notes that the 
works of creation were made in six days, while the works of restoration will be 
enacted only throughout the course of the six ages of the history of salvation 
(Fig. 14, Color Fig. 7). But unlike the macrocosmic Ark of the Church, where 
this dichotomy of chronological systems was essential for understanding the 
master plan of God, here, in the microcosmic Ark of Wisdom, it serves pri- 
marily to indicate the greater “dignity” of the works of restoration. 

In this passage, Hugh discusses the works of creation with regard to his ear- 
lier theme of thought as the material with which the Ark of Wisdom must 
be built (and so also implicitly with regard to the still earlier house of the 
Church). It is along these lines of right and profitable thought that he takes 
up another recurrent theme as well, the criticism of purely secular learning, a 
topic that is key to his distinction between the “dignities” of the works of cre- 
ation and of restoration. According to Hugh, the “philosophers of the gentiles” 
became “weak” in their thought (in cogitationibus suis euanuerunt) because of 
their endless “curiosity” about the nature of things, that is, about the works of 
creation.” The “philosophers of the Christians,” however, drive away vanity 
from their thoughts (cogitationibus) by meditating constantly on the works of 
restoration. There is more here than science — the nature of things — alone on 
Hugh’s mind. Despite all of the systematic theology in the Ark lectures that 
lays out the basics of the human condition, Hugh is not specifically concerned 
with the general public in his lecture at Saint Victor at all. Rather, he is con- 
cerned with the culture of the Schools in the broadest sense: 


Leaving aside the other lovers of the world, how many learned people do 
we see these days who want to be called Christians and who go to church 
with the other faithful and participate in the sacraments of Christ but in 
whose hearts the thought of Saturn and Jove, Hercules and Mars, Achilles 
and Hector, Pollux and Castor, or Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle is more 
often present than that of Christ and his saints! They hold the absurdi- 
ties of the poets dear and either neglect or — even worse — ridicule and 
disdain the truth of divine Scripture. Let them see now what advantage 
there is for them to go to church outwardly while inwardly, as a matter 
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of faith, they commit fornication in their hearts. I myself publicly declare 
to them that, in the end, they will be united with those to whom they 
now join themselves in their thoughts through their heart’s desire, and 
that they will be participants in the punishment there [in hell] of those 
whose way of life they love here [in this world]. What does it profit them 
to have faith but not to stand fast in that faith?" 


In his insistence that where one’s thoughts are, so also will be one’s heart, Hugh’s 
“public declaration” is nothing less than a public condemnation of a particular 
segment of contemporary School culture. This is not a rejection of the learn- 
ing of Classical literature and science per se, as his own language makes so clear, 
but rather the studying of Classical literature and science — which are the very 
essence of the works of creation for the educated elite — for their own sake and 
not for the sake of a better understanding of the works of restoration. This is 
why Hugh spends so much effort articulating his views on the relation between 
the visible and the invisible. Through the visible, the damned become “incon- 
stant” and fall away through “curiosity” (in this particular case, curiosity is intel- 
lectual inquisitiveness, as understood today) from the invisible, the eternal.” 
Yet, with preternaturally perfect symmetry, the saved, through the (same) visible, 
advance in “knowledge” of the invisible because their intention (affectus) is dif- 
ferent (this emphasis on intention possibly being made with Abelard in mind).°” 
They advance by means of internal “ascents” (ascensus), “steps” (gradus) in one’s 
heart that are so arranged as to lead “from virtue to virtue"? Or, as he puts it in 
terms that seemingly might apply to the image of the Ark in all its complexity: 


Just as we have distinguished two works — that is, the works of creation 
and the works of restoration — so do we understand two worlds to exist, 
the visible and the invisible: this visible system of the universe [hanc machi- 
nam uniuersitatis] that we discern with bodily eyes, and the invisible heart 
of humankind that we are not able to see." 


The one world is the macrocosmic machinam uniuersitatis of the Ark of the 
Church.The other is the microcosmic heart of the saved of the Ark of Wisdom, 
here gradually drawn into a unity with God, the same Ark proper whose order 
in the works of restoration Hugh takes up next. 


Order: The Works of Restoration and the Length, Width, and Height 
of the Ark. Hugh begins his discussion of order in the works of restoration 
with the statement: 


It has been demonstrated clearly enough, I think, from where this bound- 
less distraction of our thoughts to which we are subject originates: from 
the world and from the desire for it, that is, from the works of creation. It 
has also been demonstrated what it is through which our thoughts may 
be gathered together into a unity — namely, the works of restoration. And 
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since, as has been said above, order is not possible where there is no limit 
[finis], having left the works of creation behind, it remains for us to seek 
the order of our thoughts here, where there are limits, in the works of 
restoration. This is what we proposed to investigate earlier, namely, what 
the order of our thoughts should be so that it might be possible with 
them to build the spiritual house of wisdom within us.?* 


This statement is critical for understanding the remainder of The Moral Ark. 
Returning to his metaphor of the three things that must be considered in con- 
structing a building — order, disposition, and clearly limited dimensions (definita 
dimensio) — Hugh reminds the reader of what he said earlier: that order cannot 
exist where there is no limit (diffinito), but that he would begin first with the 
subject of order. 

But there is more. Immediately following this passage, at the beginning of 
his discussion of the works of restoration, he says: 


And so we will begin to take up the works of restoration in turn — leav- 
ing behind the works of creation from which we have emerged as if from 
some kind of flood flowing beneath — and enter now into the works of 
restoration, as if into the Ark. 


Earlier, in his introduction to the four Arks, in Book One of the treatise, Hugh 
wrote that if we wish to be saved, there are three things that must be carefully 
considered: how to build the Ark, how to enter it, and how to live in it.?^ He 
has already dealt with the question of how to build the Ark. He now takes up 
the subject of entering it through the vehicle of order. 

Entering the Ark consists primarily in an understanding of the works of 
restoration.” And, in The Moral Ark, understanding the works of restoration 
consists primarily, though not exclusively, in the conscious ordering of one’s 
thoughts. Hugh saw “order and method" (ordo et modus) as the basis of what we 
today would call critical reading.?^ Method is the analytical subdivision of the 
subject at hand,?" something that is fundamental to the Ark lectures. As used 
here, order is the reasoned prioritization of that analysis. Within the context 
of the Ark of Wisdom, it is the reasoned prioritization of thought in regard to 
the works of restoration. With respect to the building metaphor, order in the 
works of restoration might be thought of as the general sequence of building — 
its prioritization — and as such is implicitly opposed to the “confusion” and 
multiplicity of the works of creation.*?? 

Earlier, in Book Two, Hugh gave a reading of the main features of the 
Ark according to anagogical allegory. There, he interpreted the numerical 
measurements (mensura) of the length, width, and height of the Ark with 
respect to the works of God, the way of life of the faithful, and knowledge of 
Scripture, respectively, ultimately being concerned with enlarging the heart 
or Ark of the spiritually striving person.” In Book Four, his purpose is a bit 
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different. Here, he wants to instruct his audience in how to order the thoughts 
that are the material for building the Ark, thoughts that come from a reading 
of Scripture, whose subject is the works of restoration.?^ To properly under- 
stand these works, one’s thoughts must be ordered according to place, time, 
and dignity. 

Place corresponds to both the length and width of the Ark, time to the 
length alone, and dignity to the height. When considered in this way, it may 
be seen how place and time coincide with each other, this sequence of events 
(rerum gestarum seriem, serie rerum) revealing an astonishing progress of the locus 
of the history of salvation from east to west.?" In the Ark of the Church, this 
theory of an east-west spatial-temporal progression of history functions mac- 
rocosmically as part of the basis of a worldview in which the history of sal- 
vation is central. But here, in the Ark of Wisdom, the same concept operates 
somewhat differently. Whereas previously the concern was strictly with the 
horizontal progression of history (relative to the image), now the new element 
of the vertical has been introduced. In the spiritually striving persons con- 
sideration of the dignity of the works of restoration as recorded in Scripture, 
dignity “trumps” place and time. Here, it is the microcosmic progress of the 
individual from the visible to the invisible through the vertical dimension that 
is of prime importance, a progress that may be understood as indicated in the 
image of The Mystic Ark as ascent toward the central cubit. 

It is at this point that things start to get a little complex. After having given 
a rather full and lengthy account of order in relation to the length, width, and 
height of the Ark, he says: 


In order to avoid dragging this out by going through every single thing, 
let me briefly tell you what remains to be said. 


It seems that Hugh senses that he has gone on long enough, and that he must 
bring his treatise to an end. But he has a few more things he wants at least 
to quickly outline before he concludes. The first is the association, through 
his theme of order, of the length, width, and height of the Ark with history, 
allegory, and tropology.’ The purpose of this is to move beyond his earlier 
reading of these components according to anagogical allegory to a systematic 
theorization of the ordering of thought — that is, one that is explicitly inte- 
grated into the Ark schema — on the basis of a three-level exegesis. Such a read- 
ing must have raised very few eyebrows in the collatio at Saint Victor. 

But then, in an almost bewildering succession of interpretations of the 
length, width, height, and stages of the Ark, he presents what, at first glance, 
gives the appearance of being almost a theological stream of consciousness, 
but which is actually an extraordinary elaboration of the theme of order in 
the reading of Scripture and in the spiritual life in regard to the three stages 
of the Ark. 
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Order: The Works of Restoration and the Three Stages of the 
Ark. Hugh begins his series of readings of the three stages according to his 
theme of order with the caution: 


We want the reader to be advised about this, too, that we have often put 
forth the same thing in different ways in this treatise.?^? 


He then turns to the three stages themselves, offering no less than six interpre- 
tations, each of which is presented in increasing order of dignity. Most of these 
triads he treats very rapidly, and so will I, drawing attention primarily to the 
connections between the various triads and other aspects of the Ark. 

He first reads the three stages of the Ark according to the "orders" (ordines) 
of shadow, body, and spirit, alternatively identified as figure (figura), physical 
phenomenon (res), and truth." He associates these terms with the sacraments 
of the works of restoration in an openly exegetical manner and within the con- 
text of the three periods of natural law, the written law, and grace — although 
they are not explicitly related either to the "horizontal" periods that appear in 
the image or to the east-stage inscriptions of nature, law, and grace. 

The next three triads also carry an openly exegetical content in what is 
clearly an intentional association.” The second of the six triads correlates the 
three stages with the three works of restoration performed by God through 
agents or on his own account: the works of men, the works of angels, and the 
works of God himself. Though Hugh does not specify these as a historical 
reading of the three stages, such an understanding is clear from its relation to 
the third and fourth triads. For the third is said to be interpreted “morally” 
(moraliter), that is, tropologically: faith, hope, and charity.” (In the context of 
the Ark lectures, it should be remembered that charity is the central concept 
of the house of the soul and of the Ark of Mother Grace, both tropological 
conceptions.) And the fourth triad is meant to be seen “anagogically,” that is, 
according to anagogical allegory: right thought (cogitatio), provident medita- 
tion, and clear contemplation. Thus, these three triads are integrally related as 
the exegetical basis of the ordering of thought, and resonate with the previous 
exegetical reading of length, width, and height of the Ark in the extended sec- 
tion on order.?* 

But these triads also participate in a more complex association between 
themselves and some of the other triads through the image of the Ark, an 
association that, I can only assume, Hugh discussed at greater length in the 
collatio. For example, faith, hope, and charity correlate with the north-stage 
inscriptions (Fig. 4), while thought, meditation, and contemplation relate to 
the adjoining ascent of the cold of the west, a key ascent of The Mystic Ark, 
though not one of the stage series properly speaking (Fig. 30). At the same 
time, thought, meditation, and contemplation are also related to the earlier 
theme of going out through thought according to the reportatio of The Mystic 
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Ark.” And the basis in three-level exegesis that runs throughout all of this 
must certainly have at least a loose connection with the previous exegetical 
conception of the triad of shadow, body, and spirit. 

The fifth triad consists of knowledge, discipline, and goodness.” This 
directly corresponds to one rendering of the three types of thought associated 
with the three stages in their interpretation according to anagogical allegory 
in Book Two,™ as well as to the stage inscriptions on the south side of the 
Ark (Fig. 4). However, Hugh also says of this triad — without further explana- 
tion — that it is “according to works” (operationem). Apparently, this fifth triad 
of “works” is connected with the previous fourth triad that is associated with 
going out through thought, just as going out through works and going out 
through thought are paired in the earlier discussion in Book Two. 

Finally, Hugh interprets the three stages according to different “states” (sta- 
tus): nature, the written law, and grace.” These correspond to the stage inscrip- 
tions of the east end of the Ark (Fig. 4). But they also correspond — although 
not directly — to the inscriptions of the three periods of the "horizontal" Ark 
of the Church (Color Fig. 7). And, as if to clarify at least this one point in an 
otherwise almost incomprehensible torrent of associations, Hugh notes how 
this triad corresponds to the length of the Ark when considered according to 
time, but how, when viewed according to “dignity,” it relates to the “height” or 
stages. He thus closes this demanding part of the Ark lectures with an affirma- 
tion of his original theme of order, one that also illustrates the interlocking 
dynamics of the Ark. Taking this central conception of the history of salvation, 
he reads it both macrocosmically and microcosmically; the first reading mani- 
festing itself horizontally in the image, the second vertically, an arrangement 
that not only articulates the respective content of the two but also makes plain 
their relative “dignity.” 

It was Augustine dissatisfaction with his own reading of the stages of the 
Ark that caused him to invite other interpretations by other exegetes, an invi- 
tation I feel acted as an impetus to Hugh.?* Hugh, in his turn, gives multiple 
readings of this historiographically key component of the Ark, a strategy he 
draws attention to and one that 1s indicative of the intentional intellectual 
flexibility that is a constant of the otherwise seemingly inflexible schematic 
structure as manifested in the inscriptions. Sometimes Hugh's readings adhere 
to the schematic structure in a very straightforward way, sometimes they give 
the impression of being only indirectly related to it, and sometimes they appear 
to break entirely free. But they are, in fact, always deeply attuned to the con- 
ceptual core of The Mystic Ark. Nevertheless, it is a complex system, to say the 
least, and its relation to the image is just as involved, engaging the image in a 
very dynamic way, as it must certainly have engaged its elite audience in the 
twelfth century. And if the presentation of this complex body of interpretation 
suffers from extreme concision within the limitations of the written text of 
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The Moral Ark, it seems doubtful that this would have been the case in the Ark 
lectures, where Hugh undoubtedly had more time at his disposal, and where 
associations between the various aspects of the Ark would have been constantly 
suggested to his audience through the very nature of this “layered” image. 


II.5. The Closing Statement of The Moral Ark 


The Labyrinth, the Charge of the Ark Lectures, and the Structure of 
The Moral Ark. Hugh seems to have been quite conscious of the high degree 
of complexity of his construct, for he begins the closing statement of The 
Moral Ark by directly referring to this fact: 


What, then, is this Ark, about which so many things have been said and 
in which so many paths of knowledge are contained? Surely, you do not 
think it is a labyrinth [laberintus]?953 


With a Classical reference and a bit of humor, he compensates for the demands 
of the previous section and signals the culmination of the text. However, in 
typical fashion, he then uses this seemingly unrelated rhetorical device to 
return to the essential theme of his subject: 


It is not a labyrinth for there is rest within.” 


In contemporary culture, one sense of the word “labyrinth” was something 
from which escape was hopeless,” in this case something one might labor 
endlessly on without hope of relief. Through this verbal image, Hugh brings 
his reader back to the charge of the Ark lectures. 

In response to the wishes of his students, Hugh said that he would do three 
things. He would explain the source of the restlessness of the human heart, 
show how the mind might find steady peace or rest, and show how it might 
be kept in that peace or rest. To do this, Hugh conceived of the Ark lectures, 
a series of discussions that went beyond their original charge in large part 
because of Hugh’s strict application of his own conception of a three-level 
exegetical methodology. 

Thus, Hugh explains the source of the restlessness of the human heart in 
Book One of The Moral Ark. He shows how the mind might find steady peace 
or rest — the opposite of hopelessly wandering through a labyrinth — in Book 
Four, where he formally takes up building and entering the Ark (as well as the 
consideration of order in building the Ark). As to how the mind might be kept 
in that peace or rest, that is not part of the Ark of Wisdom (the house of the 
Church) but the subject of the Ark of Mother Grace (the house of the soul), 
which would take up how one may live in the Ark (as well as disposition and 
clearly limited dimensions in building the Ark).°*° 
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At the same time, Hugh, always the teacher, rather than simply answer the 
request of the brethren directly, chooses a biblical image he had clearly been 
thinking about for a long time — including in historiographical terms — and 
applies his three-level exegetical methodology to it. The Ark of Noah presents 
a literal reading; the Ark of the Church, a reading according to simple alle- 
gory; the Ark of Wisdom, a reading according to Hugh’s anagogical allegory 
(Book Two, explicitly); and the Ark of Mother Grace, a tropological read- 
ing. This causes him to go beyond the charge of the Ark lectures, and that 
seems to be part of his purpose: a magisterial demonstration of a complete 
exegetical methodology in the face of common contemporary practice. This 
is no narrow scholarly demonstration of erudition but a deeply reflective 
and even “spontaneous” (Book Three) meditation on canonial and monastic 
spirituality. 


The Interwoven Arks, Eternity, and Final Possession of the 
Desired. Hugh has something great in The Mystic Ark and he knows it. More 
or less repeating his previous statement for rhetorical effect, he continues: 


What, therefore, is this Ark like? Would you like to know what it is like? 
Bear with me so that I may tell you a few things out of many. This Ark is 
like a storehouse packed with all different kinds of delights. You will look 
for nothing that you will not find in it, and, when you find one thing, you 
will see many more revealed to you.’ 


Indeed, from the perspective of Hugh’s twelfth-century systematic approach 
to theology and spirituality, there is, seemingly, nothing that cannot be found 
in this Ark. Building up to a crescendo, he races through a summary of sorts 
of The Mystic Ark, a culmination of not just the Ark of Wisdom, but — to 
use Hugh’s term — an “interweaving” (texitur) of all three nonliteral Arks: the 
Ark of the Church, the Ark of Wisdom, and the Ark of Mother Grace, all of 
which he clearly expected his audience to keep constantly in mind. In this 
mental image, he conjures up — with an effect like a high-speed train racing 
by, up close — the works of restoration “from the beginning of the world until 
its end”; the state of the universal Church; the sequence of historical events 
(historia rerum gestarum); the mysteries of the sacraments; a complex allusion to 
the four ascents and their rewards (premiorum);? a reference to the theologi- 
cal virtues (and north stages) in regard to what one ought to believe, to do, 
and to hope; the macro/microcosm in relation to salvation; the hidden; the 
role of order (in ordine) in understanding human existence; the cosmos itself 
(the works of creation); the simultaneity of existence in the other world (past, 
present, and future) as opposed to the sequence of events in this one; and the 
reward for the saved in this timeless world, the world that contains him whom 
this world cannot contain, these souls only now, since the Fall, able to pos- 
sess what they truly desire.’ Blurred, blending, overlapping — and apparently 
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intentionally so, for, in the end, there is *only one Ark everywhere — even 


Hugh himself seems to be taken with his own creation. 


The Closing of The Moral Ark and the Invitation to Conduct One’s 
Own Ark Discussions. Hugh closes The Moral Ark by saying: 


I was going to speak briefly, but I admit that I was glad to have had so 
much to say to you. And, in fact, there is still more that I might have said 
if I were not afraid of wearying you. Therefore, let us now propose the 
exemplar of our Ark itself, as we have promised. This we have painted 
externally in order that you may learn from without what you ought 
to do within so that, when you have reproduced the form of this exem- 
plar in your heart, you may rejoice that the house of God has been built 
within you.?” 


This passage should not be understood as an “introduction” to an image of 
the Ark, whether verbal or figural, as has been argued.” Rather, it is nothing 
less than an invitation by Hugh to the readers of The Moral Ark to conduct 
their own discussions of the four Arks on the basis of both the comparatively 
unique interpretations provided in The Moral Ark and their own learning and 
experience. 

For this, he provides a fair outline of the Ark of Noah in Book One of 
The Moral Ark. Those aspects of the Ark of the Church that appear unique or 
unusual to Hugh are also given in Book One and, to a far lesser extent, the 
opening of Book Two. The rest of the vast and complex Ark of the Church, 
however, is obvious enough from common knowledge, the arguments embed- 
ded in the image itself, or the relatively few interpretation passages of the 
reportatio of The Mystic Ark.?^ The Ark of Wisdom is the least apparent of the 
four Arks — what Hugh describes in the introduction to The Moral Ark as a part 
of “certain points” of the Ark lectures that were “previously unheard of ... and 
were, so to speak, all the better received because of it" Much of The Moral 
Ark provides an outline for these "previously unheard of" readings, that is, 
those interpretations of the Ark of the Flood that are unique or largely unique 
to Hugh. But it also seems that another part of these "certain points" involved 
the Ark of Mother Grace. Throughout The Moral Ark, the Ark of Wisdom and 
the Ark of Mother Grace are discussed in complementary association, if often 
under a variety of themes and terms: finding peace or rest and remaining in 
that peace or rest; the house of the Church and the house of the soul; cogni- 
tion/knowledge/thought and love/charity/virtue; entering the Ark and living 
in the Ark; order in building and disposition in building; and, perhaps, clearly 
limited dimensions as well. It seems that this very specific conceptual basis was 
expected to be used in combination with the broader, traditional heavenly 
ladder aspect of the Ark of Mother Grace in order to construct this Ark's lec- 
ture. And, given the widespread popularity of the reportatio of The Mystic Ark, 
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it seems certain that this is exactly what happened in a relatively independent 
and flexible way at many a canonial house, monastery, convent, and School 
throughout Western Europe. 


IV. THE ARK OF MOTHER GRACE: THE ARK ACCORDING TO 
TROPOLOGY AND ADORNING THE HOUSE OF GOD 


Introduction. 


Hugh sees the charge of the Mystic Ark lectures as three-part: to show what the 
source of the inconstancy and restlessness of the human heart is, to indicate 
how the mind or heart might find steady peace from this inconstancy, and to 
suggest how the mind or heart might be kept in that peace. He responds to this 
charge by applying his own particular three-level exegetical analysis (with two 
distinct levels of allegory) to the subject of the Ark of the Flood. In particular, 
in the Ark of the Church, he employs what he calls simple allegory, masterfully 
demonstrating how, through something visible, another visible thing is signi- 
fied: in this case, the source of the inconstancy of the human mind or heart in 
the alienation of humankind from its creator at the Fall. In the Ark of Wisdom, 
he explains by means of anagogical allegory how, through something visible, 
something invisible is made known: specifically, how the mind or heart might 
find steady peace from its own inconstancy. In the Ark of Mother Grace, Hugh 
applies tropology to the subject of the Ark of the Flood in order to suggest 
how the mind or heart might be kept in that peace.” 

To Hugh, tropology refers to the level of exegetical understanding that 
occurs when “through that which is said to have been done, something else 
is signified that ought to be done.’’*’ However, he does not see tropology 
as a discrete form of analysis, at least in regard to its application in spiritual 
advancement. To Hugh, tropology must be used in conjunction with allegory, 
something that, when effectively achieved, has the potential of leading to the 
restoration of the individual.” It is no accident that this is the same comple- 
mentary association that exists between the allegorical Ark of Wisdom and 
the tropological Ark of Mother Grace. And, in discussing the restoration of 
humankind in The Moral Ark, Hugh continuously pairs these two Arks through 
a number of rhetorical devices. Those associated with the Ark of Wisdom — 
the house of the Church, building the house of God, cognition/knowledge/ 
thought, entering the Ark, and order in building — are discussed fully enough 
in that text. But those related to the Ark of Mother Grace — the house of the 
soul, adorning the house of God, love/charity/virtue, living in the Ark, and 
disposition in building and clearly limited dimensions — are never properly 
taken up in The Moral Ark. Since Hugh conceives of the Ark of Wisdom and 
the Ark of Mother Grace as having a complementary association, and since the 
topics just mentioned are associated with the Ark of Mother Grace, it seems 
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certain that these topics were developed in the Ark of Mother Grace lecture 
as a natural continuation of this complementary association. Of all these verbal 
devices, the pair that emerges most clearly in both the Ark texts and Hugh’s 
other writings is that of building the house of God and adorning it with a coat 
of colored paint, a metaphor used for both the house of the Church (the Ark 
of Wisdom) and the house of the soul (the Ark of Mother Grace) in The Moral 
Ark, as well as for allegory and tropology in the Didascalicon.?^* 

As to the title of this Ark, the Ark of Mother Grace, in De sacramentis 
Hugh defines grace as “the redemption of humankind.’ And, in regard 
to The Mystic Ark, he sees grace as the underlying means of achieving the 
charge of the Ark lectures, in particular as the assistance of God in the 
acquisition of virtues, which lead to redemption.” I am, however, unaware 
of any specific source for the actual term “Mother Grace" (mater gratia). 
Mother Grace itself is not an especially common term before the date of 
the Ark lectures. In an important passage on charity (a major theme of the 
Ark of Mother Grace), Augustine speaks of “grace” as if milk coming from 
a mother. And Bede uses the term explicitly, though not in the same sense 
that Hugh does." Since Hugh uses the term elsewhere in his later writings 
with regard to both the redemption of humankind and the acquisition of 
virtues, it may be that the expression as used by him originates with the Ark 
lectures themselves.” 


Hugh’s Description of the Ark of Mother Grace. While the comple- 
mentary association of the house of the Church/Ark of Wisdom and the house 
of the soul/Ark of Mother Grace is a constant in The Moral Ark, it is the Ark 
of Wisdom that is the topic of that treatise, and Hugh is circumscribed in what 
he says about the Ark of Mother Grace in its own right. But from what he 
does say, as well as from what he writes elsewhere and from the image itself, it 
is possible for a rather full understanding of this Ark to emerge. 

The fullest discussion of the Ark of Mother Grace appears at the end of 
Book One in The Moral Ark, at the conclusion of the descriptions of the three 
Arks that are not properly part of the topic of that book: 


Tropologically [moraliter], whoever strives to separate himself from the 
delights of this world and to apply himself to the virtues must, with the 
help of the grace of God, construct a building of virtues within: a build- 
ing whose length [/ongitudo] should be three hundred cubits in faith in 
the Trinity, fifty in width [in latitudine] in charity, thirty in height [in alti- 
tudine] in the hope that is in Christ so that it may be long in good works 
[bona operatione], wide in love [dilectione], and high in desire [desiderio], so 
that the heart may dwell above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand 
of God. From this [reading of the Ark, we may] also [understand that] the 
head of the crucified one was positioned at the height [in altitudine] of 
the cross, while his hands were spread across its width [in latitudine] so that 
the affection [affectus] of our hearts might be extended"? as far as loving 
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[diligendos] our enemies. The body of the crucified one was placed along 
the length [in longitudine] of the cross so that our works [operatio] should 
not slacken but should persevere until the end.” 


As explained earlier, the short descriptions in The Moral Ark of those Arks 
other than the Ark of Wisdom are far from comprehensive, generally striving 
for little more than a few points that would connect a given Ark with the Ark 
of Wisdom. On the face of it, this passage seems to be merely a reiteration of 
sorts of the complementary association between the Ark of Mother Grace 
and the Ark of Wisdom through an emphasis on those characteristics applied 
to the house of the soul/Ark of Mother Grace of the acquisition of the vir- 
tues, especially love in general and charity in particular. This impression is 
reinforced in that the passage also follows the traditional practice of repeating 
earlier patristic thought on the subject, in this case Origen s identical tropo- 
logical reading of the length, width, and height of the Ark in reference to the 
theological virtues of faith, charity, and hope [sic], respectively.?? At the same 
time, it resonates with Augustines commentary on Ephesians 3:17-19 (on the 
width, length, height, and depth of Christ love) through its references to good 
works, heavenly reward, perseverance, and grace.” 

However, there is more to it than just this, since Hugh takes these venerable 
precedents and joins to them other exegetical precedents, especially those of 
Augustine on the Ark of the Flood, which associate the proportions of the Ark 
proper — which is nothing less than the core component of the schema of The 
Mystic Ark — with those of the human body, especially in the sense of the phys- 
ical body of Christ." For example, where Augustine evokes the image of the 
cross in this connection, Hugh develops the theme far beyond what had been 
attempted before. But more than that, he brings something entirely new to this 
conception. For the traditional association of the human proportions of the 
Ark (300:50:30 or a length six times the width and ten times the height) with 
Christ is, in the immediate sense, without a broader context. In The Mystic Ark, 
in strong contrast, there is a highly charged context. Both visually and verbally 
(this passage as well as Hugh’s other Ark texts), the context of the Ark proper is 
that of the works of creation and of restoration. Although this is a rather com- 
plex arrangement, it might most simply be understood as a macro/microcosm, 
as will be explained. 

Distinct from this macro/microcosm but intimately related to it, Hugh 
describes another basic aspect of the Ark of Mother Grace in the only other 
direct passage on that Ark in The Moral Ark: 


The fourth [Ark] is that which Mother Grace builds in us from a body 
of many virtues into a single charity... [It exists] in virtue.... Let us call ... 
the fourth [Ark] the Ark of Mother Grace.... [It] takes its existence in 
charity.?* 
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Up until this point, The Mystic Ark has shown itself to be an extraordinarily 
complex image. But perhaps its visually most intricate aspect is one that is not 
even properly taken up in the first three Arks: the full dynamic of the sche- 
matic structure of the Ark proper, that is, the three stages mounted by the four 
ascents, each of which rises up from a particular corner, all of which leads to 
the central cubit (Fig. 4, Fig. 30). This dynamic of the schematic structure con- 
stitutes the “many virtues” that lead to “‘a single charity,’ an elaborate render- 
ing within The Mystic Ark of the heavenly ascent, a staple of monastic culture 
for centuries, as will also be explained. 

The Ark of Mother Grace, then, is fundamentally about the acquisition 
of virtues, especially the crowning virtue, charity. In his visual discussion of 
this, Hugh puts forward two complex components that approach this acqui- 
sition of virtues from different angles. Although never articulated by him in 
writing, the evidence shows that there is a basic relation between these two 
complex components, each of which, in its own way, leads to the same thing: 
the restoration of the individual to his or her creator. Both of these complex 
components — the previously mentioned macro/microcosm and the system 
of heavenly ascent — are sophisticated variations on ideas and imagery that 
had been around for centuries and that would have been very familiar to 
Hugh’s audience, and both constitute the “building of virtues” mentioned 
by him. 


IV1. The Body of Christ and the Appropriation of the Neoplatonically Based 
Macro / microcosm 


The Body of Christ. Almost inexplicably, a little more than three-quarters 
of the way through the text of The Mystic Ark — at that point where the 
description of the works of restoration ends and that of the works of creation 
begins — the reader is told: 


It is possible for the foregoing to be enough for the construction of the 
Ark for those who either are not able or do not wish to do more.” 


Given that the works of creation (the machina uniuersitatis, or structure of the 
cosmos) are by definition an indispensable part of Hugh’s theory of the works 
of creation and of restoration — which is the very framework of The Mystic 
Ark — what is the meaning of this statement? Is it possible, as one previous 
scholar of The Mystic Ark has claimed, that the cosmic components are thus not 
"an essential part of [Hugh’s] teaching,” that Hugh “did not attach any major 
importance to them"??? And, given Hugh’s well-known opposition to the 
platonist physical science of his day, why does he employ a fully worked-out 
macro/microcosm of the sort typically associated with neoplatonic thought in 
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the early twelfth century, when an image of the earth alone would have done 
well enough to indicate the works of creation? (Cf. Fig. 1 and Fig. 51). 

The early twelfth century was a time of “sudden” and “widespread” interest 
in macro/microcosmic thought.” An important component of both ancient 
and medieval science, macro/microcosmic theory had developed over the cen- 
turies from the pre-Socratics and Plato to Isidore of Seville and later schol- 
ars." In the early twelfth century, its scientific premise of the harmony of 
the cosmos and all created things on the basis of the interaction of the four 
elements was generally accepted as part of basic science by figures as diverse 
as William of Saint-Thierry, William of Conches, and Hugh. Philosophically 
and/or spiritually, at the heart of the theory of the macro/microcosm is the 
idea, as put by Marie-Thérèse d’Alverny, that the human being is a microcosm 
or "little cosmos,” a summary and the center of the macrocosm or universe as 
an animate creature. It is through the study of the macrocosm of the universe 
that the microcosm of humankind comes to know itself. Indeed, the human 
being was understood as both an image of the cosmos and an image of God.?* 
It was seen as an image (in this case, a microcosm) of the cosmos (the macro- 
cosm) because it shared the same essential physical basis. It was understood as 
an image of God because God had created humankind in his own image and 
likeness (Genesis 1:26—27, 5:1—3, 9:6). It is this same mentality that informs the 
macro/microcosm of the Ark of Mother Grace, with its understanding of the 
human body of Christ stretched across the Ark, which, in turn, is the center of 
the cosmos and coterminous with the world.°* 

In the conclusion to The Moral Ark, in a passage not specifically related to 
the Ark of Wisdom, Hugh says of the Ark: 


There is shown what we ought to believe, what we ought to do, and what 
we ought to hope.” 


Easily overlooked as a general statement, this passage in fact refers back to the 
essential purpose of the Ark of Mother Grace, which is to construct in the 
individual a building of faith, charity, and hope [sic], here expressed as what one 
ought to believe, do, and hope.’ As quoted previously in the main description 
of the Ark of Mother Grace — and in the same nonstandard sequence?" — this 
building is Christ, and its construction in the heart of the believer (resulting 
in good works, love, and spiritual desire) is understood as the assimilation of 
the individual into the mystical body of Christ. An age-old Pauline theme of 
the relation of the member of the Church to its head, this is a subject that is 
repeated throughout the Ark texts, most notably in Book One of The Moral 
Ark, where Hugh gives a general description of the image of The Mystic Ark: 


And because this Ark signifies the Church and the Church is the body of 
Christ, in order to make the exemplar clearer to you I have depicted the 
whole person of Christ — that is, the head with the members.” 
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Gradually, “by certain increases of virtue, as if by some regularly laid-out steps 
in our heart,” the spiritually striving person reaches “that simple unity, true 
simplicity, and eternal constancy that is in God"? 

At the same time, by making the crucified body of Christ synonymous 
with the length, width, and height of the Ark proper, and by making the Ark 
proper coterminous with the world (mundus in Latin, a word that carries cos- 
mic implications), Hugh is almost certainly referring to the venerable idea of 
the cosmic cross. For, embedded in the structure of the Ark proper through 
the intersection of the line of generation and transverse central pillar is a cross 
form specifically described in the reportatio of The Mystic Ark as seeming to 
"converge in the manner of a cross under the central cubit.” This is why 
the reporter states that the proximity of the River Jordan to the central pillar 
should be understood as evoking, among other things, the “water of sanctifi- 
cation [that] flowed from the side of Christ" The cosmic “sign of the Son 
of Man" that will presage the end of the history of salvation (Matthew 24:29— 
31) — and whose account in Matthew refers to the Ark of the Flood (Matthew 
24:37—39) and culminates in the passages cited in the inscriptions on the scroll 
and scepter of the Majesty of The Mystic Ark (Matthew 25:34 and 41) — was 
seen by various Fathers from Origen to Chrysostom to Jerome as the cross of 
Christ.°” And, already as early as Justin Martyr, Plato discussion of a cross- 
shaped (more properly, X- or chi-shaped) element dominating the structure of 
the cosmos had been read as an only dimly understood reference on the part of 
Plato to the cosmic significance of the cross.?? It is unclear, however, whether 
Hugh was consciously trying to appropriate Plato along the lines of Justin 
Martyr through the chi-shaped ascents. Both chi and Latin Lamb-centered 
crosses were traditional forms that had appeared in monumental art for cen- 
turies before The Mystic Ark.” While I am unaware of any evidence that the 
chi-shaped Lamb-centered cross carries an explicit neoplatonic reference, it is 
widely accepted that both it and the Lamb-centered Latin cross refer to the 
cosmic cross, generally speaking. Furthermore, the cross dominating an image 
of the world per se goes back at least to the fifth century, appearing often after 
that in both political and pedagogical imagery. It thus seems that the form of 
the cross embedded in the structure of the Ark proper is meant to be under- 
stood as a reference to the cosmic cross along the lines of the early Fathers, the 
cosmic aspect of the cross being embedded in the very structure of the Ark. 

This is the basic understanding of the macro/microcosm of the Ark of 
Mother Grace, what the Ark texts indicate, and what Hugh undoubtedly taught. 
However, the context of the macro/microcosm - the specific details of the set- 
ting into which the component of the Ark proper associated with Christ is 
set — suggests that something more is at operation here. This is a highly charged 
and even self-conscious context. On the surface, one of Hugh' beginning stu- 
dents might have initially read it as nothing more than a neoplatonic macro/ 
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microcosm, so familiar within School culture. But he would have been wrong, 
despite the fact that it gives every appearance of being one. For the context of 
the Ark of Mother Grace, which, in its acquisition of virtues, will ultimately 
lead to the restoration of the individual to his or her creator, is not found in 
the writings of the secular philosophers, as Hugh undoubtedly would have 
pointed out to this student, but in the works of creation and of restoration. 


The Appropriation of the Neoplatonically Based Macro/micro- 
cosm. To be fair to Hugh’s hypothetical student, the macro/microcosm of 
The Mystic Ark does, at first glance, give the appearance of being a straightfor- 
ward neoplatonic macro/microcosm. It essentially follows the same general 
structure as that found in, for example, Byrhtferth’s Diagram from Ramsey 
Abbey of around 1090 (which, however, has its own particular arrangement; 
Fig. 51). Outer concentric circles of the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, the 
Twelve Months, and the Twelve Winds surround a harmony of the four sea- 
sons, the four cardinal directions, the four ages of the human being, the four 
[sic] senses, and the four qualities.” The four elements are implied in the 
reportatio both in the general cosmic structure and in the harmony, and were 
probably explicit in the harmony in the original image. All of this expresses in 
more or less traditional fashion the concept of the intimate relation between 
the macrocosm of the universe and the microcosm of the human being, an 
idea that Hugh himself accepts and refers to from time to time in his written 
work.” What the evidence suggests that Hugh strongly objected to was the 
perceived tendency of macro/microcosmic thought to shift the focus of one 
of the major subjects in the education of society’s intellectual elite — creation, 
generally speaking — from salvation to science by replacing the centrality of 
God in creation in favor of a conceptually independently working system 
of nature, ranging from the cosmos to the individual human being. Equally 
objectionable was the attendant privileging of the human reason that led to 
the deduction of this discrete system, as opposed to the unquestioned accep- 
tance of the divine revelation of traditional creation theory. 

The outcome of this new attitude was a perceived “human-centered” phi- 
losophy of creation, a worldview, rather than a God-centered one, as discussed 
earlier. This “human-centered” philosophy of creation was not only a true 
vestige of Classical culture; it was also a threatening step in the direction of 
an independent learning (and so education), a learning that signaled a moving 
away from the traditional domination of learning by direct religious concerns. 
Hugh understood this threat fully, and attempted to counter it through the fine 
art of appropriation. 

At one point in De sacramentis, where he takes up the difficult question 
of how there can be three distinct persons in one God, Hugh notes that he 
offers nothing of his own in this presentation, that everything he puts forth is 
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a compilation from previous authors.” What he does not say is that the shap- 
ing of this preexisting material into a new whole is very much his own, and 
that the endeavor is consciously directed toward contemporary concerns. The 
case is the same for the macro/microcosm of The Mystic Ark. The vast major- 
ity of structure and details of the macro/microcosm comes from preexisting 
imagery, both verbal and visual, but the end result, The Mystic Ark, is entirely 
Hugh’ own creation. Conceptually, the original source for macro/microcos- 
mic thought as understood in the West in the Middle Ages is Plato's Timaeus, 
with Isidore and Bede providing the standard texts on the various aspects of 
the subject.°”? Visually, the macro/microcosm has its basis in the rotae or circu- 
lar diagrams from Isidore — who made the word “microcosm” familiar in the 
West, and whose De natura rerum was known as the Liber rotarum because of 
its many diagrams — as well as from the illustrated works of Bede and others, 
particularly computus texts. The basic structure of the macro/microcosm of 
The Mystic Ark and of the other great contemporary macro/microcosms such 
as Byrhtferth's Diagram might be thought of as an ambitious synthesis of a 
number of traditional rotae from these sources. For example, the components 
of the Signs of the Zodiac, the Twelve Months, and the Twelve Winds all evoke 
the Zodiac, Month, and Wind rotae of traditional learning, the latter two read- 
ily found in Isidore. The same could be said for the harmony, which elaborates 
upon the rota anni and the mundus/annus/homo rota of Isidore and later illus- 
trated versions of Bede; while the world map, which is surrounded by all this, 
appeared in different forms in a wide variety of traditional sources. The whole 
of The Mystic Ark, however, is significantly greater than the sum of its parts, and 
the macro/microcosm of The Mystic Ark remains fundamentally different from 
other contemporary macro/microcosms despite what seems to have been a 
very intentional similarity at first glance. 

To begin with, unlike all other contemporary macro/microcosms with 
which I am familiar, the circumference of the cosmos of The Mystic Ark is 
divided into 360 degrees. Not a regular part of contemporary macro/micro- 
cosmic imagery and serving no overt function here, this detail was more read- 
ily found in the intellectual culture of this time in such sources as the precision 
instruments of the quadrant and the astrolabe, the use of which Hugh himself 
taught at Saint Victor.'°°° As such, its presence in The Mystic Ark would seem 
to make an inherent claim to a kind of overarching scientific exactitude, a 
claim to the scientific contemporaneity so prestigious in the Schools. It might, 
perhaps, even be argued that a similar claim is embodied in Hugh’s chro- 
nographically correct, staggered alignment of the Signs of the Zodiac with 
the Months below. This staggering is also found in the arrangement of the 
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astrolabe,'^*' although a chronographically incorrect one-to-one alignment is 
more common in contemporary macro/microcosms (as we see, for example, 


in Byrhtferth’s Diagram; Fig. 51), as well as in many simple Zodiac/Month 
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rotae.'° At the same time, what Hugh leaves out may be as important as what 
he puts in: in this case, the absence of the clutter of technical detail related 
to the number of days in the various months, the number of moons, and the 
dates of the solstices and equinoxes that appears in Byrhtferth’s Diagram and 
other macro/microcosms and rotae. ^? That is, while the imagery of The Mystic 
Ark comes out of and is directed toward School culture, the Ark itself is not 
meant to function in so narrowly pedagogical a manner as, say, Byrhtferth’s 
Diagram and most rotae. It is not meant to instill in its users the mere minutiae 
of advanced learning (however necessary for the calculation of certain dates), 
but rather to provide insight into the grand scope of the history of salvation, as 
well as salvation on the individual level. 

Other traditional components are also integrated in such a way as to con- 
vey meanings divergent from those they traditionally carry. For example, in 
Byrhtferth’s Diagram, the quaternary harmony is fully integrated into the outer 
rings of the macrocosm, the whole more or less representing “the great Idea of 
nature” or the structure of the physical world as described by Hugh. '^** But the 
quaternary harmony could be understood as a discrete system of nature and, 
at times, could be seen as referring to an independent working of nature. ^^ 
This is why in the Ramsey version of Byrhtferth’s Diagram, the artist is care- 
ful to include ‘xpe’ (the Greek abbreviation for Xpiotóc, Christ) in the central 
roundel, indicating, in however veiled a way, the ultimate subordination of 
nature to God in the working of things — an indication that is notably absent 
from the Peterborough version.” In The Mystic Ark, Hugh’s conception is 
far more aggressive. Here, the association of the quaternary harmony with the 
remainder of the structure of the cosmos is denoted only through the mutual 
correspondences of season and direction. However, their relationship itself, as 
Hugh perceives it, is made quite explicit through the placement of the qua- 
ternary harmony in regard to the progression of the Six Days of Creation, a 
relationship that unambiguously states that the discrete working of nature was 
fully formed only with the fourth day, that the world was not brought about 
through an independent working of nature, and that nature is fully subordinate 
to the creator.'°” As to the related map of the world, some quaternary harmo- 
nies enclose a representation of the world, for example, the Munich quaternary 
harmony, which I used as a model in my own construction of the Ark (cf. 
Fig. 57). If the most abstract possible depiction of the world was enough for 
the artist who made the Munich quaternary harmony and others like him, this 
was not the case with Hugh. In The Mystic Ark, the original world map was in 
all probability a state-of-the-art Orosian-Isidorian map, complete with all the 
details of Hugh’s east-west spatial-temporal progression of history.” Thus, 
not only does the world map reinforce the same claim of intellectual contem- 
poraneity referred to earlier, but, as the element of earth, it is also shown as 
serving as the stage for the history of salvation. "°° 
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Many other components that do not have any obvious polemical aim might 
more properly be said simply to evoke the traditions of canonial and monastic 
culture (itself the fountainhead of School culture) in a way that must have been 
obvious to Hugh’s original audience. The lists of names on the line of genera- 
tion would have been very familiar from a wide variety of texts and study aids, 
including the Bible, Eusebius, Hugh himself, and sometimes even rotae.'°'° The 
“icons” or portrait-roundels of the Patriarchs and Apostles appear in genealo- 
gies in a number of sources that might have been found in any well-stocked 
library. °" The characterizations of the six ages of the history of salvation were 
well known from a variety of computus and computus-related texts, not to 
mention the original source for the text of The Mystic Ark in Augustine by way 
of Bede.'^* The personification of virtues and vices had a venerable precedent 
in monastic culture, visual as well as verbal, even if not nearly so dynamic as 
in The Mystic Ark. Similarly, the use of figures climbing ladders in order 
to indicate spiritual ascent was not unheard of, although, again, these earlier 
depictions come nowhere near the scale or complexity of this component of 
the Ark.'^* The very geometric layout of the Ark proper — which is so pro- 
nounced, visually — would have been quite familiar to Hugh’s audience from 
their agrimensorial education, perhaps even from his own course on geometry 
(as evidenced in his Practica geometriae)? Even the particular configuration of 
the Six Days of Creation as a sequence of roundels indirectly takes as its model 
the vertical series of roundels of the illuminated initial I of Genesis, a form 
whose oldest-known example is found in the Lobbes Bible (1084), from the 
monastery of Saint Peter there with its great School — rather than from secular 
church art, for example — although it may be that this particular form had little, 
if any, specific monastic resonance at the time. ^'^ 

The depiction of the Majesty enclosing the cosmos, like much of the other 
components, is borrowed — or may have been borrowed — from preexistent 
imagery. The type of the Majesty enclosing the cosmos appears at least as early 
as the author portrait of John the Evangelist in the Book of Kells.” Here, as 
in The Mystic Ark, the head, hands, and feet of the Lord appear from behind 
a representation of the cosmos, in this case, a rectangular version representing 
the four corners of the cosmos, with four crosses indicating the domination of 
the universe by the four Gospels, with John in the center. The creation image 
in the Tiberius Psalter of around 1050 shows the creator behind an emergent 
cosmos, with hands extended on either side, indicating, in different ways, his 
divine power.'^" And a macro/microcosm of around 1100 from a treatise on 
the quaternities shows the Lord with head, hands, and feet extended beyond 
the cosmos, which, this time, takes the form of a type of Wind rota.'?? These 
three images convey the same essential message of the enclosing arms found 
in the figure of the Majesty in The Mystic Ark: che idea that the Lord contains 
all creation. The images from the Book of Kells and the treatise on quaternities 
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also specifically emphasize the eternity of the Lord, while those from the 
treatise and possibly Kells refer to the role of divine providence in the mainte- 
nance of creation. And, in whatever way, the Tiberius Psalter alludes to creation 
proceeding from the mouth of the creator, as in The Mystic Ark. But none of 
these polemically conflate the Majesty with a neoplatonically based macro/ 
microcosm. Whether the Majesty is borrowed or not, in The Mystic Ark, the 
dynamic setup between it and the macro/microcosm explicitly addresses the 
subject of cyclical time within the broader context of School culture: denying 
this vestige of pagan thought through the extension of the Majesty beyond the 
cosmos, challenging it through the conceptual core of The Mystic Ark, the series 
narrationis or "sequence of events" in the heart of the cosmos.'^? 

But did Hugh ever see any such figures before he conceived his own? Were 
any of these or some similar but lost images of any influence in the conceptual 
creation of The Mystic Ark? It is, of course, impossible to say. What is certain, 
however, is that the Majesty in The Mystic Ark plays an infinitely more com- 
plex role than its preexistent counterparts. What is also certain is that in none 
of these earlier images is the center of the macrocosm a dynamic element of 
the composition as it is in The Mystic Ark and in many examples of neopla- 
tonically based macro/microcosms and related rotae. And it is particularly this 
question of the center that sets The Mystic Ark apart from both the images just 
mentioned and the neoplatonically based macro/microcosm. The center of 
The Mystic Ark is dynamic, as is more or less the case with some other neo- 
platonically based macro/microcosms. However, the center of the Ark makes 
no overt reference to the strictly human component so often seen in many 
neoplatonically based macro/microcosms. For example, the human compo- 
nent of the mundus /annus /homo macro/microcosm popularized by Isidore was 
ubiquitous in purely verbal diagrammatic forms throughout School culture 
(e.g., Fig. 55).°™ Less common but visually more assertive is the visual render- 
ing of a human head, bust, or figure that occasionally appears in the center 
of various pedagogical rotae. Some of these are simply personifications of the 
subjects of the rotae, others the depictions of the old gods. '^* Others lack any 
specific identification, this apparently purposeful generic quality leading some 
scholars to suggest that they represent the human being as the center of the 
cosmos.: Unquestionably human figures appear either at the center of the 
cosmos or in relation to it in a number of melothesia images of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, melothesia being the association of Signs of the Zodiac, 
the Winds, or even the elements with various parts of the human body. '™+ And 
the Adam acronym appears as part of the central composition of a number of 
Byrhtferth macro/microcosms, and even a figural depiction of Adam is found 
in one ninth-century computus — clearly an attempt to Christianize the idea 
of the human being as the center of the cosmos.'^* Whether verbal or visual, 
and whether truly human centered or only giving the perception of being so, 
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this conception of creation was all but universal in the pedagogical schemata of 
elite culture. The substitution, therefore, of the human being with God in the 
central cubit of The Mystic Ark must have been striking to Hugh’s audience. 

More specifically, the human being has been replaced with the Lamb of 
God as the focal point of the macro/microcosm in The Mystic Ark. This is no 
simple substitution. The Adam acronym - the overtly Christianized form of 
the human component of the mundus/annus/homo triad — is now removed 
from the center or the essential dynamic of the framework of the quaternary 
harmony to the beginning of the line of generation (Fig. 14). Here, it retains 
the same meaning as before of the spread of the human race throughout the 
world from a single source, Adam, but now primarily in relation to the inheri- 
tance of original sin by humankind.'^^ In its place, at the center point, the 
Lamb of God is not just the center of the cosmos; he is also the center of the 
history of salvation in the form of the series narrationis implied in the line of 
generation. The image of the Lamb of God is perfectly designed to convey the 
role of Christ in the history of salvation: his sacrificial aspect relates to Christ's 
human nature and the necessity of his death in the redemption of humankind, 
while the efficacy of this death implies his validating divine nature and, at the 
same time, refers to the divine image in which humankind was created. For 
the purposes of this study, the divine nature (as well as the human) is best taken 
up in the next section, which is on the three stages and four ascents. Here, the 
context of the macro/microcosm draws attention to the human nature (as 
well as the divine), which fits naturally into the center of the macro/micro- 
cosm, and — while having a significant typological relationship with the Adam 
acronym at the beginning of the line of generation ^" — functions in a manner 
similar to the component of the human being in the mundus /annus /lhomo triad, 
only now in a spiritual sense, a God-centered sense, not a human-centered one. 
This constitutes the essential core of the God-centered philosophy or world- 
view expressed by the image of The Mystic Ark, a worldview directly opposed 
to the perceived human-centered philosophy of the “new theology.” 

Hugh is, however, no reactionary, properly speaking. If, in The Moral Ark, 
he harshly criticizes those who devote themselves to “Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle," ^^ he himself does not hesitate to open his own Didascalicon with the 
Socratic dictum said to have been inscribed on the tripod of Apollo at Delphi, 
“Know thyself.” In fact, he refers to such Classical authors as Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle throughout his writings — not to mention Herodotus, Pythagoras, 
Varro, Cicero, Virgil, Vitruvius, Macrobius, and a host of others. But he does so 
in a very specific way. For example, his treatment of the Classical sources, espe- 
cially cosmological texts, is often one ofa very skilful manipulation whose goal 
is to make them appear to be in greater conformity with his own thought, as 
Taylor has shown.'**? Indeed, on the theoretical level, on the level of systematic 
theology, Hugh divides the basic instrument of advanced learning — published 
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writings — into two types: “secular” works and divine Scripture, two bodies of 
learning that neatly correspond to the works of creation and of restoration, 
respectively. ^ Thus, the "secular" may lead one toward the divine, but only if 
consciously adapted. This 1s why, with undeniable platonic resonance for his 
educated audience, he uses the terms artifex and opifex — the standard Latin 
words for Platos craftsman in the Timaeus and found throughout Hugh’s writ- 
ings, including in The Moral Ark — to describe the builder of both the “house 
of the world" and the “house of the soul” (which is the house of God that one 
builds in one’s soul), in other words, the works of creation and, from the point 
of view of the individual, a key work in the works of restoration. °? 

Hugh agrees that the visible can lead to the invisible. But it can oper- 
ate this way only for the saved. For the beauty of this world can lead the soul 
astray and, for the damned, the visible leads away from the invisible. + This is 
because the saved prefer the works of restoration while the damned prefer the 
works of creation.'^ Those scholars whose hearts are given over to curiosity 
misunderstand the point of learning and prefer vain knowledge to virtue.'^? 
They privilege knowledge acquired through the senses and human reason 
rather than divine revelation. But the senses are uncertain in their convey- 
ance of knowledge" — this is why the depiction of the senses in the qua- 
ternary harmony is subordinated to the image of the Majesty, who cannot 
truly be known through the senses. In their pride, these scholars defy "the 
bounds of your Fathers, which it is not lawful for you to go beyond,” and 
“pry into the divine secrets that God does not wish to be open to us through 
his Scripture?" ^? Publicly challenged by Hugh in a way that must have been 
striking to his students, these scholars are those who "have faith but do not 
stand fast in that faith.” Like the animals who make use of the “lesser stages" 
(mansiunculae) of the Ark (Fig. 7, no. 13), they are “in the Church” but are not 
“of the Church,’ a criticism to which both Abelard and William of Conches 
were, in general, quite sensitive. ^? 

The basic composition of The Mystic Ark consists of the most elaborate neo- 
platonically based macro/microcosm to date of which I am aware. Whatever its 
other purposes might be, this aspect of the Ark clearly represents a very distinct 
position on natural philosophy, or, as Hugh might say, Christian philosophy. '*° 
It also constitutes an audacious claim to contemporaneity. For, in appropri- 
ating this widely recognized image from its neoplatonic context in School 
culture, Hugh first accepts it, at least on the surface, and then transforms and 
subordinates it, particularly through his reconceptualization of the center. No 
longer understood as a neoplatonically based image of the basic cyclical nature 
of time or of the independent working of nature, the macro/microcosm of The 
Mystic Ark presents a conception not only of God’s creation (that is, the works 
of creation) but, much more significantly to Hugh and to his audience, of God 
in history (that is, the works of restoration) worked into the very center of the 
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macro/microcosm. This is nothing less than a denaturing of the neoplatoni- 
cally based macro/microcosm: this is what enables it to tie into Hugh’s history 
of salvation, why it is there. As put by Hugh in The Moral Ark: 


Just as we have distinguished two works — that is, the works of creation 
and the works of restoration — so do we understand two worlds to exist, 
the visible and the invisible: this visible system of the universe that we 
discern with bodily eyes and the invisible heart of humankind that we 
are unable to see." 


This “visible system of the universe,” visibilem quidem hanc machinam uniuersita- 
tis, is, of course, the same machina uniuersitatis or structure of the cosmos that 
the reader of the reportatio was told, however rhetorically, could be skipped 
and that visually dominates the image of The Mystic Ark.'^* And the “invisible 
heart of humankind” is the house of God that one builds in one’s soul. When 
the spiritually striving person builds this house in his or her soul for Christ 
to dwell in — Christ, the Wisdom of the Father, the eternal exemplar of cre- 
ation — then the soul of this person will contain that which the whole world 
cannot contain. ^? 

Fundamentally political, The Mystic Ark constitutes a major statement on the 
history of salvation phrased in a very specific way, one that addresses the con- 
temporarily important issues of creation, systematic theology, neoplatonism, 
and the place of science in the education of society 5 intellectual elite. In its use 
of an unusually complete macro/microcosm as a framework for its message, 
it attempts to move beyond the “old theology" rejection of secular learning 
and logic while, in part, appropriating this widely recognized and prestigious 
subject of intellectual endeavor of the “new theology" to prevent the latter 
from claiming it exclusively as its own. Far from indicating that Hugh did 
not attach any importance to the section on the cosmos (as mentioned at the 
beginning of the previous section), the passage that on the surface seems to 
offer the option of dropping the cosmos from the making of the image of The 
Mystic Ark actually marks where The Mystic Ark becomes politically most deli- 
cate — delicate not in regard to those whom Hugh would challenge, the “new 
theology,’ but to those whom, in his middle-ground position, he had no desire 
to offend, the conservative “old theology.” The cosmos is thus both the physi- 
cal context of the history of salvation as presented by Hugh and the polemical 
context of salvational history in his image — and so an important part of the 
basic conceptual context of the comprehensive worldview of The Mystic Ark. 


IV2. The Vertical Ark: The Three Stages and the Four Ascents 


Introduction: Virtue. At the end of the description of the four ascents in the 
reportatio of The Mystic Ark, the reporter writes: 
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There are many other things that could be said about these that we must 
necessarily omit here.'^* 


Despite the great length and minute detail of this description — it accounts for 
no less than one-third of the entire reportatio — it provides, actually, only a little 
more than the most basic description of the details of the form (arrangement, 
inscriptions, figures, symbols) of the schematic structure of the Ark. While it 
does describe the general movements of descent and ascent, it says next to 
nothing regarding the meaning of the individual elements of the structure. 
Hugh himself says only a little more specifically about ascent (as opposed to 
hierarchic order) in regard to these individual elements, but he does allude 
from time to time to the function of the structure as a means of ascent in a 
way that sheds some light on his general conception of the vertical Ark. For 
example, in one evocative passage, he writes: 


Let us picture to ourselves a human soul rising from this world up to 
God, and, as it rises, continuously gathering itself more and more into a 
unity. Then we will be able to spiritually see the form of our Ark, which 
was broad at the bottom and which tapered upward, coming to the mea- 
sure of a single cubit at its top. For, in the same way, we gather ourselves 
from this abyss, from this vale of tears, rising [ascendentes] little by little 
into a unity by certain increases of virtue, as if by some regularly laid-out 
steps [gradus] in our heart, until we reach that simple unity, true simplicity, 
and eternal stability that is in God.'^9 


Generally speaking, this 1s the image of the schematic structure of the Ark as a 
means of ascent, spiritually expressed. More specifically, the “certain increases of 
virtue, as if by some regularly laid-out steps” are the ordered means of upward 
progression of the three stages and four ascents of the schematic structure 
described in detail in the reportatio. These are the same steps (gradus) that make 
up the ascents (ascensus) through which the elect are said to rise up (ascendunt) 
to the creator elsewhere in The Moral Ark. Thus, while detailed knowledge 
(aside from the form) of the individual elements of the schematic structure and 
their interrelations remains erratic, its general dynamic is quite clear. 

These “regularly laid-out steps" are, furthermore, the systematized expres- 
sion of the “skill” or “discipline” that were the charge of the Ark lectures, that 
Hugh promised to teach his students at the opening of The Moral Ark. The 
“certain increases of virtue” may be identified with the embellishing of the 
house of the soul with a “coat of colored paint" of virtue — the house of the 
soul, which is the Ark of Mother Grace, which builds “many virtues” in the 
spiritually striving person and which exists “in virtue” and will eventually help 
keep the mind in steady peace.'** 

What, exactly, Hugh means by virtue is significant in itself. In the most gen- 
eral way, Hugh’s students would have understood this part of the Ark lectures 
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to come out of the very long and venerable tradition of writing on the virtues 
that was particularly associated with monastic and canonial cultures at this 
time. This was a tradition with a strong Classical precedent, with important 
discussions by such authors as Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, Porphyry, and 
Macrobius, among others, most of whom were available in the Latin West. 
It also had significant biblical components, and Christian authors enthusias- 
tically continued and developed the subject as well, important examples of 
which include such texts and authors as Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Paul, Origen, 
Augustine, Cassian, and the Benedictine Rule, to name only a very few.'^? 

For the purposes of this study, the Christian discussion on the virtues might 
best be thought of in terms of genres. Some of these writings took the form 
of general discussion of a single virtue or a group of virtues, for instance, 
Augustine’s De patientia or Hugh’s own De quinque septenis, De septem donis 
Spiritus Sancti, or the tree metaphor of Book Three of The Moral Ark. Others 
adopted a format of opposition between the virtues and vices, Prudentius’s 
Psychomachia being an extremely influential example of this. But perhaps the 
most characteristic expression of this subject in monastic and canonial life was 
the heavenly ladder.'^? From the Classical authors to Origen, from Augustine 
to Cassian, Boethius, Pseudo-Dionysius, and Hugh’s contemporary, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, the ladder of virtues was a subject that had been of active interest 
for centuries and that became the recipient of enormous attention beginning 
in the twelfth century, ^" a trend of which The Mystic Ark is an important 
part. In the Christian tradition, it typically took its origin from the account 
of Jacob’s ladder (Genesis 28:10-22) and received an important boost from its 
famous exposition in Chapter Seven of the Benedictine Rule, this chapter 
being read every seventy-three days — five times a year — in every Benedictine 
monastery in Christendom. ^ 

The role of the virtues in the image of The Mystic Ark really comes out 
of the general thought on virtue, rather than adhering to any single source 
or author. While directly or indirectly borrowing from a number of these 
precedents, Hugh combines this earlier thought and sometimes reconceives it, 
creating something entirely new. 

All of these different approaches to the acquisition of virtue — the 
Psychomachia, the theme of the heavenly ladder, and the other writings on 
the virtues — could be elaborately illustrated, sometimes forming traditions 
that continued for centuries. But it was the heavenly ladder that received 
the most, and the most creative, attention in the twelfth century. The literary 
device of the heavenly ladder offered a systematization of spiritual ascent in a 
culture that, in the early twelfth century, was becoming increasingly interested 
in systematization. And, when illustrated — typically in the texts of the treatises 
on virtues themselves — it offered a systematization that was all the more effec- 
tive because of its visuality in a relatively imageless society. When illustrated in 
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the monumental, if pedagogical, form of The Mystic Ark, it must have had a still 
greater impact on its audience. 

This brings us back to what, exactly, Hugh means by virtue. Hugh himself 
wrote a significant amount on the various virtues following the traditional 
genres of individual virtues and groups of virtues, sometimes with great crea- 
tivity.'^** But, however much this line of thought may inform The Mystic Ark, 
perhaps the most effective way of understanding just what he means by virtue 
in the Ark is by turning to his “definition” of virtue in his systematic theology, 
De sacramentis. Here, he writes: 


Virtue is, as it were, a certain soundness and wholeness of the rational 
soul, the diseased condition of which is called vice. 


That is, Hugh explicitly conceives of virtue in regard to the restoration of 
the soul approaching its pre-Fall state as closely as possible, the full context of 
which we will see very soon. For now, I would only like to add that, techni- 
cally, the elements that appear in the stages and ascents of The Mystic Ark are 
not actually all “virtues” as the term is usually understood today. Though Hugh 
speaks of the Ark of Mother Grace as “a building of virtues,” and the reporter 
regularly describes all of the elements of the ascents as virtues, the latter also 
makes the distinction — almost certainly a vestige of the original collatio — that 
the four ascents sequentially consist of emotions, works, thoughts, and, finally, 
virtues. ^ As to the stages, while the theological virtues (faith, hope, and char- 
ity) of the north side are clear, the east side consists of states (nature, law, and 
grace) while the elements of the west side are only adjectives (right, profit- 
able, and necessary). Thus, what is at operation in the overall system of ascent 
in The Mystic Ark is more than just a simple ladder sequence of virtues of 
the traditional sort, however much Hugh may have taken this device into 
consideration. 


Multiple Systems of Ascent (Stages, Corner Ascents, Cosmic Structure, 
Stopping Places). Study of both the written evidence and the image of The 
Mystic Ark itself shows that there are at least four distinct systems of ascent at 
operation in the Ark: the three stages, the four corner ascents, the structure 
of the cosmos, and the forty-two stages or stopping places of the Hebrews in 
their wandering in the wilderness. Certainly, the basic reason for this multi- 
plicity is Hugh’s declared preference for interpreting “the same thing in dif- 
ferent ways" ^" — a desire to show the richness of Scripture and the flexibility 
of proper exegesis, as he sees it. But it is also just as clear that this practice is 
expressed through a very real intimacy with the concepts and traditions of the 
heavenly ladder. 

As explained by Christian Heck, there are two types of heavenly ladder.'°™ 
The earliest of the two is the “eschatological ladder?" This addresses the ascension 
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of the soul after the particular judgment or, alternatively, of all humanity after 
the general judgment. The second type is known as the "spiritual ladder.” The 
spiritual ladder is concerned with the progression of the individual in degrees 
of virtue during his or her life on earth. With Origen, the spiritual ladder 
became the predominant form in the Christian tradition, and it is this type 
of system of spiritual ascent that was common in the development of ladder 
imagery in the twelfth century. In the depiction of either type of heavenly lad- 
der — which are not necessarily ladders per se but, rather, ordered sequences of 
spiritual ascent — there is no significant difference between the stepped ascent 
(in which stairs or a stairlike arrangement characterize the basic structure, like 
the three stages of the Ark proper) and the specifically ladder-based ascent (like 
the four corner ascents of the Ark).' Heck also distinguishes three concepts 
that inform the image of the heavenly ladder: the cosmological, the topo- 
graphical, and the anthropological.'°°° 

In The Mystic Ark, the various ascents are all “spiritual ladders,” to use Heck’s 
term, informed, generally speaking, by the three concepts he identifies. 

For example, using the structure of the cosmos as the basis of one system 
of spiritual ascent, Hugh describes in The Moral Ark and elsewhere how the 
individual soul rises up “from this vale of tears, rising little by little ... by certain 
increases of virtue, as if by some regularly laid-out steps in our heart” from the 
earth through air and ether beyond to a final unity with God (cf. Fig. 9).'^* 
Expressed with reference to Psalm 83:6-8 (Vulgate) — a psalm that revolves 
around the topic of the house of God — and resonating with such important 
precedents of the Christian discussion of the heavenly ladder and virtues as 
Origen on Numbers, Augustine on Psalm 83, and Cassian on the steps of per- 
fection, this system of ascent was unquestionably a part of the Ark lectures. ^ 

Heck’s topographical and anthropological concepts appear in the remaining 
heavenly ladders of the Ark. Topographically, the forty-two stages or stopping 
places of the Hebrews, which macrocosmically and typologically draw atten- 
tion to the spiritual progress of humankind from natural law through the writ- 
ten law to grace in the Ark of the Church, do so here now microcosmically, 
in regard to the individual (Fig. 7, no. 8).'°°? Hugh had intended to explain 
these stopping places in detail “in another work that we plan to do concerning 
this same Ark,” perhaps following Origen’s treatment of the same subject as a 
heavenly ladder, a mid-twelfth-century Latin translation of which from Saint 
Victor still exists.'^" Although Hugh’s project was never realized, the large 
amount of space devoted to the stopping places in the reportatio suggests that 
an equally great deal of time was spent on the topic in the collatio, apparently an 
early verbal version of the never-to-be-written book, not unlike Hugh’s oral 
presentation (the Sententie de divinitate) of his systematic theology before its 
publication in written form as the De sacramentis. The reportatio notes that this 
projected study will show “why natural law should be compared to Egypt, the 
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written law to the desert, and grace to the Promised Land,’ and how progress 
from one level to the other should be understood.’ So, at the very least, the 
sequence of stopping places — mansiones in Numbers 33, the same word used in 
The Mystic Ark for both the stopping places and the different stages or decks of 
the Ark proper — leads from the “ignorance” and “concupiscence” of Egypt’ 
to the Promised Land: ultimately Jerusalem, the central cubit that is Christ. 
One aspect of heavenly ladders is that they can lead down as well as up (for 
positive as well as negative reasons), something Hugh never visually addresses 
in any of his spiritual ascents but this.'^ For here, as shown in The Mystic Ark, 
after reaching Jerusalem, the macrocosmic Chosen People or microcosmic 
soul eventually will be led off to Babylon (Fig. 7, no. 9),'°°* a fall that will later 
be made good by its return to Jerusalem or Christ. 

The primary heavenly ladders of The Mystic Ark, however, are not peripheral 
to the Ark but are found in the makeup of its very structure, the house of God 
that the believer is to build in his or her heart: the same domus Dei revealed 
to Jacob in the account of Jacob’s ladder (Genesis 28:17, 22). These two ladder 
systems of the three stages and the four ascents particularly exemplify Heck’s 
anthropological concept of the heavenly ladder as a return to that place lost by 
humankind through the Fall.'^^ Visually integrated by the fact of sharing the 
same structure of the Ark, the questions arise: do they also share a common 
source, and are they conceptually integrated in some way as systems? Without 
going into any detail, let me say that despite a number of vague similarities 
with important precedents — Proverbs 16, Isaiah 11:1—5, Augustine’s De doctrinia 
Christiana 2:9—11, and Chapter Seven of the Benedictine Rule (or its model, 
Chapter Ten of The Rule of the Master), for example — the evidence suggests that 
not only is there no single source for either of the two systems together, but 
there also does not seem be a single source that accounts for all of the compo- 
nents of either of the systems individually. Nor is there any evidence of a con- 
sistent, comprehensive system of integration between the two systems, despite 
the occasional correspondence between them. At the same time, Hugh’s use 
of sources is sometimes difficult to determine because some series of elements 
seem to have been reduced in number in order to achieve a triad, and some- 
times terms may have been altered from possible original sources in order to 
address the needs at hand. 

It may be, however, that there is, in fact, an association between the two sys- 
tems. It may be that the system of the three stages is meant to visually present 
Hughs earlier theme of disposition in building the house of God, while the 
system of the four ascents represents the theme of clearly limited dimensions. 
Unfortunately, even this is unclear, since these two themes are mentioned but 
not fully discussed in The Moral Ark and not taken up at all in the reportatio.'°”° 
Still, aside from this, there does seem to be some kind of association, how- 
ever loose. For, as will become clear as this argument progresses, the system 
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of the three stages ultimately represents the Victorine way of life within the 
broader context of the spiritual, especially Christian, individual, in part put 
forth through a number of virtue triads. And the system of the four ascents 
visually presents the role of the virtues in the logic of the return of the indi- 
vidual to God after the Fall, according to the state of fallen humankind as artic- 
ulated by Augustine. Together, they comprise a system of greater complexity, 
detail, and nuance than any heavenly ladder to date, now put in visual form 
by Hugh before his students in the highly competitive and polemical world of 
the great Schools. 


IV.2.A. THE HEAVENLY LADDER OF THE THREE STAGES 


Introduction. Of the two primary systems of heavenly ladders, it seems likely 
that the ladder system of the three stages was treated in the Ark lectures before 
that of the four ascents (Fig. 4). Not only are the stages in their heavenly lad- 
der aspect (as opposed to their structural role in the schema, narrowly speak- 
ing) taken up first in both the reportatio and The Moral Ark, but they also have 
a precedent, however partial, in the previous exegetical literature — a precedent 
for which the four ascents have no counterpart — something to which Hugh 
always pays close attention." Furthermore, it may be argued that the stages 
offer a somewhat more basic (and therefore more introductory) approach to 
spiritual ascent than do the more elaborate four ascents, although I do not wish 
to emphasize this point. In this regard, the fact that the amount of space devoted 
to the three stages in the reportatio is significantly shorter than that of the four 
ascents is certainly not the result of any lesser role in the image. Rather, it is 
simply the consequence of a much simpler layout than that of the four ascents. 


The Core Dynamic: Right/Profitable/Necessary. Neither Hugh nor 
the reporter says much about the specific internal dynamics of the three stages 
as a system of ascent understood within the context of the Ark of Mother 
Grace.'°” But, from what they do say, it is clear that the four sides of the Ark 
proper should not be thought of as ascended sequentially, that is, one side 
after another, in the same way that we will see the heavenly ladder of the 
four ascents is ascended. In providing the inscriptions of the three stages, the 
reporter first gives the triad faith/hope/charity, followed by knowledge/disci- 
pline/goodness, then nature/law/grace, and finally right/profitable/necessary. 
Directly after this, he writes: 


Just how this last arrangement relates to each of the previously men- 
tioned inscriptions, regard as follows: right faith, profitable hope, and 
necessary charity. Likewise, right knowledge, profitable discipline, and 
necessary goodness. And, likewise, right nature, profitable law, and neces- 
sary grace. ^^? 
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Thus, the core dynamic of the stages is one that establishes a connection — just 
how strong is impossible to say — between the various elements of each stage 
level. 

It is unclear if there was an immediate source to this dynamic. Certainly, 
Augustine’s precedent in the City of God of interpreting the three stages of 
the Ark as referring to faith, hope, and charity plays no controlling role in the 
system of the stages, even if it is present in the north side.'°” All that can be said 
with certainty is that it is the triad of the west side, right/profitable/necessary, 
that governs the dynamic of this aspect of the Ark. Of all four triads in the stage 
system, only this one — the key triad — has no value in itself, its adjectival forms 
plainly indicating its modifying nature, in the grammatical sense, in regard to 
the noun forms of the other three sides. I am unaware of any tradition for this 
particular triad as recorded in the reportatio, recta/utilis /necessaria, aside from the 
appearance of utilis and necessaria as a complementary pair in Hugh’s De insti- 
tutione novitiorum, believed to have been written just before the Ark lectures. '°” 
And Hugh never uses them as a triad outside of the Ark lectures.'°” Within 
the context of these lectures, it is unclear how much further he may have gone 
than already indicated in developing the interaction between this triad and 
those of the other sides. However, it is possible to piece together evidence from 
his writings that suggests (only) how he may have dealt with this question of 
interaction on a number of given themes. For example, “right faith” (recta fides), 
however essential to salvation, can have what might be called a minimal aspect 
(that 1s, a faith that meets only the minimum requirements for salvation), as 
Hugh explains in De sacramentis." In the system of the stages, this minimal 
aspect might be understood as represented in the location of faith in the lower 
stage, as the reporter writes in The Mystic Ark, apparently passing on a sermon- 
izing portion of the original collatio: 


If our frailty is so great that we are not able to rise to the third or even 
the second stage, we should nevertheless not despair, but rather we should 
gather into a single body through faith in his name. Let us at least be in 
the first stage ... let us hold to the correct and inviolate faith ... and he 
himself will come to us ... prepared to help and to raise us to higher 


levels.'*7? 


Thus, while faith may be required, it is 


in the third stage where the virtues that are necessary [necessarie] are. But, 
among all these, one is more necessary, and that is charity. ^? 


This sort of reading could be made for any number of the elements of the tri- 
ads (as well as between triads and even between stages and ascents). However, 
in the absence of any more specific evidence from the Ark texts, it is perhaps 
enough to say that this triad introduces an explicit (as opposed to implicit) 
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qualitative hierarchy into the system of spiritual ascent, that it does so in regard 
to three very specific approaches to the ascent of the individual, and that, in 
doing this, it contributes to the systematization of the virtues in a way that was 
probably both quite original to Hugh’s audience in its novel complexity and 
yet strikingly clear because of its highly ordered format. 


The Basis of Christian Life: Faith/Hope/Charity. Granted the control- 
ling aspect of the western side of the Ark (right/profitable/necessary), the 
presentation in the reportatio of the remaining triads according to the pattern 
north, south, east — a pattern repeated in The Moral Ark — suggests that it was 
the triad of the north side, faith/hope/charity, that was the first of these three 
triads to be taken up in the original collatio.’**° In this, Hugh may certainly have 
taken a hint from the traditional exegetical interpretation by Augustine (who 
was probably building on Origen) of the three stages of the Ark of the Flood 
as referring to faith, hope, and charity. ^" Faith, hope, and charity — otherwise 
known as the theological virtues — are the basis of Christian life, according to 
Paul.'^* But what Hugh does with this, essentially a starting point for his sys- 
tem of the stages, is completely original. 

This originality stems not from the treatment of each triad itself, generally 
speaking. Far less does it come from that of their individual elements. Rather, it 
arises from the participation of each triad in the system of stages, as we will see. 
Still, it is worth saying at least something about the different elements of each 
triad as we look at the larger dynamic of the schematic structure of the Ark. 

Explicitly moving beyond Paul’s definition of faith as “the essence of things 
hoped for, the token of things unseen” (Hebrews 11:1), Hugh defines faith as 
“a kind of certainty of the mind concerning things absent, located above opin- 
ion but below knowledge.” Continuing in his analysis, he sees faith as rest- 
ing on belief in two things, the creator and the savior, who are one. ^* More 
specific to the Ark of Mother Grace, faith is especially associated with belief 
in the Trinity.'° But perhaps the best way to understand the role of faith in 
the dynamic of the system of stages in the Ark of Mother Grace is through the 
context of Hugh’s systematized theology, through his explanation of the crucial 
function of faith in humankind’s return to God as presented in The Moral Ark: 


The first human removed himself from his creator at a time when he 
might gaze upon him present through contemplation. Now, in contrast, 
humankind seeks the creator — whom it no longer sees through this act 
of gazing — through faith.'°°° 


For Hugh’s elite audience in particular, contemplation plays a crucial part in 
the return to God, something that will receive significant attention in the 
ascent system of the schematic structure. But, for fallen humankind in gen- 
eral, faith remains the first step, both figuratively and schematically with regard 
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to the Ark. Along these lines, it seems reasonable to suppose that at least one 
theme Hugh may have addressed when discussing faith as the first stage of the 
Ark is that of faith and the three kinds of people in the Flood of this world.'^7 
In the Miscellanea, he describes how the first kind of people do not believe, and 
are like those in a flood without a ship. The second kind believe, but delight 
too much in transitory things, and so are like those in a ship, but the ship 
itself then becomes shipwrecked. The third, who believe and prefer the eter- 
nal to the transitory, are like those who build a ship or Ark (navem sive arcam) 
in their soul, a ship made by faith and inhabited through charity. Significantly, 
the identical topic is presented in a discussion on faith in Book Three of The 
Moral Ark — a book that consciously diverges from the device of the Ark of the 
Flood — using the metaphor of the Tree of Life, not of the Ark.'° If this par- 
ticular metaphor of the building of the Ark in one’s soul did not appear in the 
Ark of Wisdom lecture, it may well be that its survival in the loose collection 
of the Miscellanea came about because of its popular and successful use in the 
Ark of Mother Grace lecture, where it fits the tropological theme far better 
than it does the anagogical allegory of the Ark of Wisdom. 

Finally, it may also be that the same disagreement with Abelard regarding 
faith taken up macrocosmically in the Ark of the Church lecture was taken 
up microcosmically here, with Hugh expanding his presentation on faith with 
the emphasis now not on faith in the requirements for salvation in the context 
of the history of salvation, but rather on an understanding of what truly con- 
stitutes faith in the context of the individual. Central to this, almost certainly, 
would have been Hugh’s pointed limiting of the role of reason in faith, con- 
trary to Abelard, as described by Constant Mews. Given both the standing 
of Abelard and the prominence accorded to reason in the Schools, this would 
undoubtedly have been a topic of great interest to Hugh’s audience. 

While hope does not seem to have played an overly distinctive part in the 
Ark, the same can hardly be said for the virtue of charity.'° Charity here is 
the love of God and the love of neighbor for the sake of God." It is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Ark of Mother Grace, the Ark that Mother Grace 
builds in the spiritually striving person "from a body of many virtues into a 
single charity,” that exists "in virtue,” that “takes its existence in charity" ^» 
These few characterizations of the Ark of Mother Grace from The Moral Ark 
seem to be the vestiges of what may have been a somewhat provocative pre- 
sentation by Hugh to his students on the theological virtues that culminated 
in the virtue of charity. 

In a way not dissimilar from that of faith, Hugh sees charity as part of the 
nature of the first human being, a guiding force in the return of the rest of 
humankind to its creator.^? But a full understanding of charity within the 
context of The Mystic Ark is not quite that simple. For charity’s place in this 
return to God is deeply integrated into a broader system of virtues. On the 
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one hand, Hugh implicitly follows the standard New Testament formulation 
of charity in Matthew 22:34—40 as love of God and love of neighbor, while 
explicitly emphasizing the classic source, 1 Corinthians 13:13, “For now, faith, 
hope, and charity abide, these three; and the greatest of these is charity" "+ On 
the other hand, the strong role of virtue in his account of spiritual return leads 
him in his De scripturis et scriptoribus, written around the same time as the Ark 
lectures, to distinguish the complete body of virtues — understood in a specifi- 
cally Christian sense — from the varying arrangements of virtues that had such 
a strong tradition in the writings of the "pagan philosophers" (gentilium philoso- 
phi) and that were so widely read by Christian theologians." All of these 
virtues, according to Hugh, form the same body, and the head of that body — 
without which none of the virtues may be considered “living” — is charity, an 
argument visually incorporated into The Mystic Ark, with charity as the top 
stage of the Ark.'^* In this regard, it is noteworthy that the most distinctive 
body of virtues of the pagan philosophers, the cardinal virtues, is integrated 
into the system of the four ascents, where they receive schematically and con- 
ceptually significant attention (Fig. 34). ^?" At the same time, in culminating 
with charity, the heavenly ladder of the north side privileges this virtue in a 
way that would have been instantly recognizable to Hugh's audience as follow- 
ing in the tradition of the heavenly ladder of Benedictine monasticism, which 
eventually leads the ascending monk to this same virtue (ad caritatem Dei).'°°* 
Yet, what would have also been instantly recognizable would have been the 
dramatic break with this tradition in setting aside the venerable monastic steps 
of silence, obedience, humility, and so on, however much these qualities might 
be urged by him elsewhere. '^? 

Thus, while there may be a tension of a certain kind between an explicitly 
Christian return to God and the role of the virtues of the “pagan philosophers" 
in this return, charity as the final outcome and vehicle of spiritual ascent is put 
forth without regard for the monastic virtues of the age-old heavenly ladder 
of the Benedictine Rule. Charity — *humankind' road to God” — still remains 
that virtue 


which, from the beginning, persuades the servants of God to flee the 
enticements of this world."°° 


But the integration of the Pauline triad with charity predominant into a system- 
atization of the virtues — possibly even including an incipient association with 
the cardinal virtues of the type that Augustine had tentatively done before and 
Aquinas would soon make standard — lays out Hugh’s broader body of explicitly 
Christian virtues in a manner similar to the well-known and highly respected 
treatments of the virtues by the pagan philosophers, as we will see more fully 
later." It presents a new conception of the virtues, one more in agreement with 
the new learning of the Schools than the steps of humility of Benedict ladder. 
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In the end, according to Hugh, it is through the theological virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity that the soul lives in God." And it is through this triad of 
the north side — apparently the first side taken up in the Ark lectures — that he 
presents the basis of Christian life, a conception that pertains to every spiritu- 
ally striving person in Hugh’s world. In the antithetically facing south side, 
through a different triad of virtues, Hugh addresses his audience more specifi- 
cally still. 


The Basis of Victorine Life: Knowledge/Discipline/Goodness. In the 
opening line of De institutione novitiorum, Hugh’s instruction manual written 
for Victorine novices on how to form their lives as canons regular, he writes: 


Because, brothers, through the Lord’s gift, you have turned from the vain 
way of life of this world ... and you are disposed to return to him who 
made you ... you should now learn the way by which you may come to 
him whom you seek." 


Then, using a rather clever syllogism of sorts that I won’t repeat here, he leads 
his readers — generally speaking, the same brothers who made up the primary 
original (internal School) audience of the Ark lectures — to understand that 
the way to the Lord is through virtue. This is what the psalmist had in mind, 
he goes on to say, when he wrote: 


Teach me goodness, discipline, and knowledge. [Psalm 118:66, Vulgate] 


In this way, in the limited space of this fairly short introduction, Hugh ele- 
gantly ties the purpose of Victorine life — the return to God - to its (par- 
tial) systematized basis in the triad of knowledge/discipline/goodness (scientia/ 
disciplina /bonitas) ."'°* 

After this introduction, the virtues of knowledge and discipline become the 
basis for the rest of the entire De institutione. Hugh does not take much inter- 
est in formally defining his terms in this work, but his usage is unmistakable. 
In his writings, he often speaks of “knowledge” (scientia), using it in a variety 
of ways, just as we do today. Sometimes the word refers to knowledge in the 
traditional sense of learning, pure and simple; sometimes to knowledge as a 
“body of knowledge,” one of the liberal arts, for example, or even a substantial 
knowledge of Scripture. But the manner in which the term is used in the 
schematic structure of the Ark — as we know from its place in the triad that 
forms the basis of De institutione — refers to knowledge in the sense of “the 
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knowledge of conducting oneself properly" '^* Discipline (disciplina), similarly, 
can often mean a discrete area of study in Hugh’s work." In De institutione 
and The Mystic Ark, however, it takes on the meaning as also often used by him 
of "a good and upright way of life.” “° Expressed a bit more straightforwardly, 
it might be said that knowledge consists of learning how one should live, while 


discipline entails enacting what one has learned. 
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Knowledge and discipline are the operative factors of this triad, at least as 
far as the objective of De institutione goes. As presented in both this manual 
and the schematic structure of the Ark, knowledge acts as an essential prelude 
to discipline. "® But discipline, in turn, serves as an indispensable step toward 
goodness (bonitas), with which the manual concludes as a hoped-for goal 
without any further discussion.'''^ This goodness is not the eternal goodness 
of the divine so often referred to by Hugh in his discussions of the Trinity 
in De sacramentis." Rather, it represents that goodness formed by the com- 
plete body of virtues as described in De scripturis et scriptoribus sacris and as 
implied by the context of De institutione." An image, as it were, of the true 
goodness of God, it will lead to that final blessedness.''? But its absence as an 
actual topic of discussion in De institutione, a work for novices, implies that 
this goodness is something expected to be attained only at a higher level of 
religious experience. 

If Hugh describes this triad as representing operatio in The Moral Ark, it is 
not operatio in the traditional meaning of good works, as appears so frequently 
in Hugh’s writings — or of the “active life,’ in the narrow sense of the term, 
as in the modern English translation of The Moral Ark — but rather operatio 
in the understanding of the application of one’s virtues toward a particular 
end, as found in the Didascalicon.'* “You have come to the school of virtues,” 
Hugh writes in De institutione." And both the virtue of knowledge and the 
virtue of discipline, as they are used here, resonate with the charge of the Ark 
lectures of mitigating the inconstancy of the restless heart through the appli- 
cation of “some skill [arte, a body of knowledge] or by the practice of some 
discipline" ™ Taken together, all three virtues represent the acquisition and 
application of virtue toward the goal of goodness and its eventual reward as 
the basis of Victorine life. 

But if the south side of the Ark is tailored to Victorine spirituality, it is a 
refinement that was accepted with little hesitation by much of the rest of the 
canonial, monastic, and academic worlds, as demonstrated by the wide diffu- 
sion of the text of The Mystic Ark. This wide diffusion is owed, in part, to a kind 
of cultural permeability that was at operation in certain types of Victorine 
thought. For example, Classical authors and themes such as the virtues might 
be used to address contemporary issues, but these were often adapted to that 
distinctly middle-ground position on the spectrum of intellectual politics so 
carefully staked out by the Victorines, using Hugh, in this case, as representa- 
tive. In this way, Victorine spirituality gave a certain contemporaneity to elite 
middle-ground culture, while at the same time retaining an essential identifi- 
cation with the mainstream of patristic historiography, something that encour- 
aged its wide diffusion and acceptance. The east side, apparently the last stage 
side to be taken up in this part of the Ark lectures, is a good example of this 
cultural permeability. 
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Microcosmic Man: Nature/Law/Grace. Each of the stage and ascent tri- 
ads that make up the greater heavenly ladder of The Mystic Ark also forms 
a discrete entity in itself. But none of them individually carries such a pro- 
nounced macro/microcosmic quality as the east stage triad of nature/law/ 
grace. In the Ark of the Church — more or less the horizontal Ark — Hugh uses 
the sequence of the periods of natural law, the written law, and grace as the 
chronological and conceptual basis of his system of the history of salvation in 
order to narrate the macrocosmic spiritual progress of humankind."" In the 
Ark of Mother Grace — the vertical Ark, practically speaking — he employs 
essentially the same concepts but now microcosmically, using them as a meta- 
phor of his idea of the return of the individual to God in the form of the 
different spiritual “states” (status differentes) of nature, law, and grace.''’ As if to 
draw attention to this parallel, just as the color system of the planks of the Ark 
of the Church horizontally plots humankind’ chronological progress, so the 
color system of the stages of the Ark of Mother Grace vertically marks out the 
individual’ spiritual return (Color Fig. 8)."" 

But what, exactly, do the different qualities of nature, law, and grace refer 
to on the level of the individual? In the text of The Mystic Ark, the reporter 
characterizes the people of these three periods and/or states, and describes, in 
a way that is clearly both macrocosmic and microcosmic, how 


the people of God spiritually extend from the Egypt of natural law 
through the desert of the written law to the Promised Land of grace."° 


He also devotes special attention to a definition of nature, something that, in 
its depth, does not have any true counterparts for law or grace, although he 
does discuss these as well.'"^' In addition to this, in De sacramentis, Hugh him- 
self relates the macro/microcosmic association of the periods and the states 
more closely to his thought on the theology of salvation." Between these 
two sources, a rather full idea of how Hugh almost certainly conceived of this 
triad in the context of The Mystic Ark emerges. Nature, as used here, should be 
understood as referring at the same time to humankind's unimpaired nature 
from before the Fall, its corrupt condition (corrupt “nature”) as a result of the 
Fall, and the “natural reason" that remained in it after the Fall and that permits 
it to choose between good and bad. The Adam acronym — neither entirely 
in Paradise nor entirely in this world, but straddling the two — is meant to 
evoke this multifaceted idea of nature, itself partaking of the same liminality 
(Color Fig. 5). 

Thus, in the first of the three states of the triad, the state of nature, the spiri- 
tually striving person becomes aware that he or she is utterly helpless when 
depending upon him- or herself and "natural reason" alone, and begins to 
seek the outside assistance of grace. With the second state, the state of law, the 
individual soul continues its return, being instructed in right living through 
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exterior precepts. The weakness natural to its corrupt condition, however, is 
not actually strengthened since there is, as yet, no necessary assisting grace 
(gratiam adjuvantem) to aid in the process." With the final state, the state of 
grace, the soul not only recognizes the good that it must do but is also helped 
by grace to accomplish this good and so progress to its final goal. 

In this way, on the one hand, the triad of nature/law/grace enables Hugh 
to articulate a particular view of the individual’s return to God that gives low 
priority to human reason and high priority to God-given grace, something 
that certainly must have been meant, in the most explicit way, to put the 
reason emphasized in the Schools in perspective. On the other hand, it also 
allows him to fully integrate the macrocosmic and microcosmic systems of 
The Mystic Ark, to relate the great drama of the history of salvation with the 
infinitely smaller but no less poignant drama of the contest of the salvation of 
the individual soul. 


The Heavenly Ladder of the Three Stages as a Unity. Hugh’s con- 
struct of the stages begins with Augustine’s reading of the theological vir- 
tues and develops into something much more complex. Following a working 
method of the multiplication and systematization of knowledge, he increases 
the number of triads, or subsystems of interpretation, to the degree that the 
Ark has faces. If, on the north side (apparently the first side covered), he uses 
the Pauline triad of faith/hope/charity as the basis of discussion of Christian 
life in general, on the opposite side, the south side (seemingly the second side 
taken up), the triad of knowledge/discipline/ goodness now refines “the path 
that leads to God" in a specifically Victorine way; the distinction, in this 
case, being in part the systematized approach to the spiritual life. On the east 
and evidently last side taken up, he presents the spiritual ascent of the indi- 
vidual human being through the triad of nature/law/grace in such a way as to 
intimately integrate the macrocosmic and microcosmic constructs within The 
Mystic Ark into a monumental unity. ^ 

It is impossible to reconstruct what Hugh might have said about the relation 
between the Adam acronym — embodying all three of his definitions of nature 
at the beginning of the line of generation that passes from nature through law 
to grace — and the central cubit of Christ, the culmination of the three stages. 
But, certainly, it must have included his conception of virtue as the vehicle, 
one might even say the “necessary” vehicle, in the return to God. At one point 
in The Moral Ark, Hugh describes the third stage of the schematic structure 
of the Ark as the place of the “necessary” (necessarie) virtues.'^^ Although this 
passage pertains to the Ark of Wisdom, the core dynamic of the stage system 
of the Ark of Mother Grace (right/profitable/necessary) indicates that the 
final virtues of each of the north, south, and east triads should be thought of 
here in this way as well. For, of all the virtues, charity 1s the most necessary 
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in that it unites humankind with God since charity is wisdom and Wisdom is 
Christ. ^7 Similarly, the goodness that humankind can attain through virtue is 
an image of the goodness of God, human goodness thus leading its possessor 
to that final blessedness.''** And, in the end, it is through the gift of grace alone 
that the spiritually striving person is redeemed.''? All three of these top stages, 
these necessary virtues, lead to one thing and one thing only: the central cubit. 
This is precisely the same goal — if from another angle, both literally and figu- 
ratively — of the system of triads of the four ascents, a system that focuses even 
more explicitly on the Fall of humankind in Adam. 


IV.2.B. THE HEAVENLY LADDER OF THE FOUR ASCENTS 


Introduction. The acquisition of virtues is, according to Hugh, for the 
advanced, and the presentation of this acquisition in the Ark of Mother Grace 
is itself advanced, or at least remarkably complex." And nowhere does this 
complexity manifest itself more fully than in “the ascents by which one climbs 
to heaven,” the four corner ascents of The Mystic Ark, in all their intricacy 
(Fig. 30). *' Conceived of with even less exegetical precedent than the system 
of the three stages, these apparently completely original ascents continue the 
working method of the multiplication and systematization of knowledge in 
the form of triads, adapting these subsystems of interpretation to the scheme 
of the return of the individual to God within the Ark of Mother Grace, and 
artfully fitting this into the greater scheme of the return of humankind within 
The Mystic Ark as a whole. 

The ascents, which will be described individually, rise up from each of the 
four corners of the Ark proper. Each ascent consists of three ladders, with each 
ladder mounting up one of the three stages of the Ark. Every ladder has ten 
steps, and on every step ascends a man or woman — sixty men and sixty women, 
alternately arranged (Fig. 29) — thus emphasizing both the large number of 
these steps (120) and the gradual nature of the ascent toward perfection." 

Each of the four corners has its own particular characterization, as does 
each of the ladders. While some of the triads fit naturally into the triadic 
structure, others have been adapted from their original context in order to fit. 
The characterizations of three of the corners and of all of the ladders are indi- 
cated through figural imagery, almost always in the form of personifications. 
The personifications of the ladders are described in the reportatio as “virtues” — 
seemingly used by the medieval author as an iconographic term, as the term 
"Majesty" sometimes is." 

The two legs of each ladder — the vehicle by which the spiritually striving 
person in this world returns to God —“denote the body and the soul,” a theme 
borrowed directly from the Benedictine Rule.™* Inscriptions run along the 
length of these legs: on the outer legs, they extend along the entire length of 
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the ascent; on the inner legs, they are limited to the extent of each individ- 
ual ladder.’ While these inscriptions do speak to the master narrative of The 
Mystic Ark, as a significant component of the Ark lectures they more properly 
seem to have contributed to its sermonizing aspect. That is, they appear to 
have served as “talking points" forming the basis of what appear to have been 
a series of sermon-like presentations embedded within the Ark lectures per se, 
an element of conscious spiritual exercise within the broader narrative. 

Running alongside the inscriptions is a relatively complex system of color 
segments that, in one way or another, follows the pattern of the inscriptions 
(Fig. 31).'?*'These segments act as a commentary on the content of the ascents 
and individual ladders (depending on whether they are on the outer or the 
inner side) through the use of number and color symbolism. Generally speak- 
ing, these color segments follow the sequence of green/yellow/blue. According 
to the reportatio, this triple arrangement is meant to signify the three exegetical 
levels of history, allegory, and tropology, respectively. It seems, however, that 
something more than exegesis in its most narrow sense is indicated here. For, 
as Hugh writes in the opening of De sacramentis, as the “divine science” (divina 
scientia) that leads humankind back to God, exegesis is served by all of the “nat- 
ural arts.” "37 For example, history is especially served by the trivium (grammar, 
dialectic or logic, and rhetoric), while allegory and tropology are particularly 
furthered by the quadrivium (understood here as arithmetic, music, geometry, 
astronomy, and physics [sic]). Thus, through these color segments, Hugh seems 
to be advocating the application of all contemporary learning in the quest for 
God, a point made often by him." 

Although the reportatio does not give the significance of the individual col- 
ors, the use and interpretation of almost the identical colors in the planks of 
the three periods of natural law, the written law, and grace in the Ark of the 
Church do offer a reasonable interpretation.'?? In the planks, green refers to 
the people of natural law because it is the color of the earth and because 
these people are the closest of the three peoples to the things of this world. 
Following this line of thought, the green of the color segments of the Ark of 
Mother Grace is apparently meant to refer to the lower, more mundane histor- 
ical understanding of Scripture. Similarly, with the planks, yellow indicates the 
people of the written law (through Lamentations 4:5), who were understood 
by medieval Christianity as observing an intermediate level of spirituality. In 
the color segments, the use of yellow seems to continue this idea of an interme- 
diate level of understanding, only now in the exegetically intermediate sense of 
allegory. Lastly, purple is the color of the people of grace in the plank system. 
Any exact parallel in the system of color segments is broken here, however, 
with the use of blue (ceruleus) signifying the highest level of exegesis: tropology. 
It is impossible to say why what clearly seems to be a pattern of adoption is 
altered. However, it may be that blue is meant to suggest the highest level of 
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interpretation of “heavenly things” in its celestial color, while at the same time 
not going so far as to imply the level of grace to mere understanding rather 
than the more important act of practice. ^^ In any event, while these colors do 
not specifically refer to nature, law, and grace, they do seem to allude to the 
same general idea of a hierarchical sequence of spiritual advancement. 

Finally, when looked at as a whole, the system of the ascents with their 
triadic structure and ladders with ten steps is also meant to be understood as 
embodying a general sort of number symbolism (as opposed to the individual 
symbolic references of the color segment system). As described in the reportatio, 
the spiritually striving person ascends 


by means of the twelve ladders, that is to say, by means of the apostolic 
doctrine; by means of the ten paths, that is, by means of the ten precepts 
of the Law; from the four corners of the world, imbued with faith in the 
Trinity and the evangelical doctrine." 


The tradition of apostolic teaching, the Ten Commandments, faith in the 
Trinity, the teaching of the Gospels — these are all central to Christianity. But 
in the specific dynamic of this system, the significance of these four ascents is 
far more particular, and carries another, equally central meaning as well. 


The Four Ascents and Original Sin. Through the Fall of Adam, the 
progenitor of all, the totality of humankind fell for all future generations, an 
event of macrocosmic nature. As a macrocosmic event, this descent or alien- 
ation from God is a significant part of the Ark of the Church lectures, though 
undoubtedly the return of humankind as a whole was also taken up there 
to one degree or another." But the ascent of humankind or return to God 
occurs one individual at a time, and so is, practically speaking, microcosmic by 
nature. As such, the return to God in all its detail is more properly a subject 
of the Ark of Mother Grace — that grace without which salvation is not pos- 
sible"^ — although the macrocosmic reason for the need for this return was 
certainly also a part of these lectures. 

Hugh’ theory of the Fall, original sin, and the return is fundamentally 
based on Augustine, as explained more fully earlier.''^* But to briefly remind 
the reader, humankind was created in the heat of the east: “in the Garden of 
Eden, toward the southeast,’ which is the location of the ascent of spiritual 
fervor in the schematic structure of the Ark (Fig. 30)."*5 Here, through the 
inner eye of contemplation, humankind could see God spiritually. "+ In see- 
ing or knowing God, it loved God, and so — in thus loving the true good, that 
which it truly desired — the human heart was able to remain in the presence 
of God and to possess eternal life in God. However, humankind soon fell 
through pride and, in its disobedience to God, it "crossed over to the cold of 
the east as if to the north, to the fellowship of the devil" Pride, therefore, 
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became the first guilt of humankind, the result of which is the punishment 
of mortality. Then, because of its desire or concupiscence for the forbidden 
fruit, humankind fell to the heat of the west, which is both the guilt and the 
punishment of concupiscence. And, because of its refusal to recognize what 
it knew to be true — an act of ignorance — it fell to the cold of the west, 
which is the guilt and punishment of ignorance. Here, in the cold of the 
west, humankind was now as distant as possible from the spiritual fervor of 
the heat of the east, the natural state of humankind understood in the sense 
of its primitive nature. In the same way that the human race “was scattered 
and dispersed through the four quarters of the world,’ so were the thoughts 
of the individual scattered. Pulled in countless directions and unable to find 
rest, it could no longer remain in the presence of its creator, stricken as it was 
with instability through concupiscence and with blindness of the inner eye of 
contemplation through ignorance. "+ 

Hugh’s reason for going through this rather complex detailing of the Fall 
lies in the belief that it is only by understanding the origin of humankind’s 
alienation from God that its return can be properly explained.'"^? The visual 
articulation of the dynamic of this return is the primary function of the sche- 
matic structure of the four ascents, a dynamic that no doubt was at least in part 
conceived in reaction to Abelard’s rejection of the theory of the inherited guilt 
(though not the punishment) of original sin. "5° 

The scale of the return to the creator is, one might say, cosmic: 


Also, the Four Evangelists are depicted at the four corners of the Ark: in 
the cold of the east, the Lion, so that it may inhibit the exalted with fear; 
in the cold of the west, the Eagle, so that it might illuminate the blind; in 
the heat of the west, the Calf, so that it might slay the flesh; in the heat of 
the east, the Man, so that he might summon the human race back to the 
place from where it originally came." 


Even within this age-old iconographic device of the ultimate outcome of 
Gods5 plan of the history of salvation — the Four Living Creatures, and there 
must have been thousands of examples of this around at the time — Hugh 
introduces a completely new reading, altering the traditional significations of 
the symbols of the Four Evangelists to fit his own narrative of original sin and 
the return to God. Indeed, what really ties the overall scheme together — that 
is, what ties together the qualities of the corners and the various triads of the 
different ascents leading from the corners into a unity — is this specific issue 
of the response to original sin. For, as Hugh wrote, "Every vice has its own 
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remedy.” “ Or, put another way, “Struggles with the vices are training in the 
virtues.” "S Or, put another way still, according to Hugh, the fatal flaws of 
post-Fall human nature can be individually addressed through an oppositional 


strategy in the return to God. 
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59. The Mystic Ark, detail. The first ladder of the 
ascent of the cold of the east. Source: Clement/ 
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The Cold of the East: Fear/Sorrow/Love and the Beginning of the 
Return to God. Pride — swollen pride, in The Mystic Ark, tumor superbie — is 
the first guilt of original sin. Because of this, it 1s from pride that humankind 
must first turn in its quest for God, according to Hugh’s oppositional response 
to original sin. Thus, in the schematic structure of the Ark, the first step in this 
return is to rise up from pride, which is the cold of the east (Color Fig. 13). 
Pride removes God from humankind through a love of one's own “excellence,” 
something that displaces a proper love of God." It caused, and continues to 
cause, humankind to fall from the heights of contemplation to its present state 
of scattered thought. 

But if pride is the beginning of all sin (Sirach/Ecclesiasticus 10:15, Vulgate), 
fear (timor) is the beginning of wisdom, as Hugh says in The Moral Ark, making 
reference to a popular biblical expression." And so it is that the first ladder 
of the ascent from pride is fear, the first in the 
triad of fear/sorrow/love that the text of The 
Mystic Ark describes as emotions (affectibus) — 
that is, not emotions in the modern sense of 
an impulsive feeling, but rather of a disposi- 
tion toward a particular end, as described by 
Paul Binski in his remarkable Becket’s Crown 
(Fig. 59, Color Fig. 14).'5* In De sacramentis, 
Hugh analyzes the idea of fear, breaking it 
down into four constituent parts.'^? Of these, 
the particular concept of fear that is operative 
in the ascent of the cold of the east is what he 
calls initial fear (initialis timor). The punishment 
of pride is mortality, and the ultimate outcome 
of mortality is judgment. Initial fear is a fear 
of that final judgment so great that it even- 
tually results in a "turning" (convertit) to God 
and a strengthening of contemplation; it is an 
"emotion" whose efficacy Abelard, for one, 
denied. "^ At the same time, fear is one of the 
two movements (motus) of the heart by which 
the rational soul is impelled to do everything 
it does." The other movement is love, and, 
through love, one approaches what is good. 
But fear is given precedence of order by Hugh, 
XN A and it is through fear that one first withdraws 
from what is bad, in this case turning from the 
evil of pride, only later to turn to what is good, 
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The imagery of Pride and Fear, along with the inscription of the inner leg 
of the ladder, support this reading as does the scroll that hangs near the top 
and that “reproaches” those ascending with the words “Woe, woe, woe.” "® In 
this argument constructed from the images, inscriptions, and symbols of this 
ladder, as well as from the schematic structure itself, the personification of Fear 
is inextricably associated with the imagery of Pride: 


First, from the cold of the east, a nude Fear ascends ... with the armor of 
Pride discarded beneath, near a fire and worms that are depicted at the 


foot of the ladder." 


As can be read in countless ancient histories, a soldier in battle typically casts 
off his armor when he is overcome with fear, no longer confident in his own 
strength, just before he turns to flee. Here, the well-known action of the cast- 
ing off of armor by Fear (consciously used in the iconographic sense of a 
personification, as are all the personifications) indicates how the spiritually 
striving person no longer trusts in his own strength, how he no longer loves 
his own “excellence.” This is meant to be understood in conjunction with the 
inscription on the ladder: 


Here ascend those who fear hell, with Isaiah calling out and saying, “Their 
worm will not die and their fire will not be quenched” [Isaiah 66:24]. 
(Fig. 31, CE1) 


The same passage of the reportatio explains that 


the reason that this verse from Isaiah is cited is that this book — which 
ends with these words — is the uppermost of the books in this ladder. 


(The entire length of the outer legs of the ascent of the cold of the east is 
inscribed with the names of the books of the Bible, something that will be 
taken up more fully in the pendant ascent of the cold of the west, which car- 
ries the same inscription; Fig. 31, CE.) But there is a more immediate reason 
for citing this verse than that given by the student reporter, and that has to do 
with the imagery of fire and worms on the other side of the ladder. This pas- 
sage from Isaiah was a rather popular one, being traditionally understood as 
exegetically referring to the unending terrors of hell for those who would not 
turn back to God, which is precisely the meaning that Hugh brings directly 
into play in his argument.''^ 

At the same time, referring to the inner leg of the ladder, the reportatio notes, 


this verse is marked off into three segments along the outside of these 
individual steps [that is, along the outside of the inner leg] because of the 
three things that are mentioned in Ezekiel, that is, lamentation, canticles, 
and woe. Lamentation pertains to the present misery, canticles to the 
future glory, and woe to hell. Indeed, it is proper that those who advance 
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through fear not only fear hell but also feel sorrow at the present misery 


and love the future glory."° 


Thus, in a wonderfully concise manner, this ladder not only takes up the sig- 
nificant subject of the role of initial fear in the return to God but does so in 
a way that ties into traditional exegesis (part of the meaning invested in the 
three color segments) while presenting a preamble of sorts that ties all three 
ladders of this ascent — fear, sorrow, and love — into a unity that takes its begin- 
ning from fear and that is overtly based on Scripture (Fig. 31, CE, CE1, CE2, 
CE 

God wills that his people return to him "through many sorrows;" and, in the 
ascent of the cold of the east, fear leads to sorrow (dolor), as discussed by Hugh 
in his passage on sorrow in the third book of The Moral Ark (Fig. 60, Color 
Fig. 15)."^* As used here, in the second ladder, sorrow is a dying to this world, a 
state that is brought about through grace." 
This should be understood especially in the 
overall context of The Mystic Ark as a dying 
to the works of creation, with the accom- 
panying implication of an embracing of the 
works of restoration. The personification 
of Sorrow visually expresses this same idea 
through the imagery of exile: 


On the second ladder, Sorrow is 
depicted and, near her, the Exile to 
Babylon. This begins with Jehoiachin 
and extends diagonally all the way 
down to the foot of the second lad- 
der, disembarking there from the Ark 
into Babylon, whose position on the 
map of the world is fixed in that very 
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place. 


The arrangement and logic of the color 
segments are the same as that of the first 
ladder, tying this ladder to the rest in a 
unity while the inscription continues the 
theme of exile: 


Here ascend those who mourn the exile of 
the present life, for [they are] the vessels of 
the house of the Lord that are taken cap- 
tive to Babylon. "™ (Fig. 31, CE2) 


60. The Mystic Ark, detail. The second ladder of : . 
the ascent of the cold of the east. Source: Clement/ Thus, sorrow is the exile of the present 


Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. life, separation from the homeland of the 
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presence of God. And, in order to indicate this 
more fully, the microcosmic personification of 
Sorrow is skillfully integrated into the macro- 
cosmic history of salvation of the Ark of the 
Church through explicit association with the 
components of the Exile ofthe Chosen People 
to Babylon, the map of the world, and the line 
of generation." The theme of exile culmi- 
nates in the next and final ladder. 

As I mentioned in my discussion of the first 
ladder, Hugh wrote that there are two move- 
ments of the heart: fear and love. Through fear 
one withdraws from what is bad; but the more 
important of the two movements is love, for 
it is through love that one approaches what is 
good. Love is the subject of the third ladder of 
the ascent of the cold of east, the culminating 
ladder and the one that is nearest the Lamb of 
the central cubit (Fig. 61, Color Fig. 16). Love 
is an extremely important topic for Hugh — as 
it was for monastic and canonial thought in 
general at the time — and Hugh was one ofthe 
first in the twelfth century to place it at the 
center of the spiritual life."73 There are seem- 
ingly countless connections in his writings 


between love and other qualities that appear in 
the schematic structure of the Ark." Most of 


61. The Mystic Ark, detail. The third ladder of the 


. ascent of the cold of the east. Source: Clement/ 
these, however, stem from his broader thought  Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova /Rudolph. 


on love and do not fit in with the system of 

the schematic structure with any real precision. Here, I discuss love strictly in 
regard to its explicit function in The Mystic Ark, as part of the ascent from pride 
within the context of the works of creation and of restoration. 

In this ascent, love is presented through the Latin word amor. Throughout 
his writings on love, however, Hugh often uses various words for love inter- 
changeably — amor, dilectio, caritas — being no different in this regard from 
other writers, such as Origen and Augustine."? In the north stage triad, 
caritas (charity, love) refers to the love of God and neighbor in its Pauline 
or theological conception. Here, amor (also used interchangeably with other 
terms, including caritas) is essentially the same concept but now presented 
through the aspect of desire, in keeping with the characterization of the qual- 
ities of this ascent as emotions. This allows love to be diametrically opposed 
to fear and placed in logical succession to sorrow, something that charity 
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does not overtly lend itself to. In this ascent, love is best thought of as "the 
life of the heart,” "the delight [dilectio] of the heart.” 7^ When the heart is 
stirred or moved (motus, movet) in an orderly fashion toward what it desires, 
this is "love of God, charity" (amor Dei, caritas). When it is moved in a disor- 
derly way, it is "love of the world, cupidity” (amor mundi, cupiditas). Love 
of neighbor is a part of this, but the operative factor is desire: "Where your 
desire is, there also is your heart"? It is through this dynamic of movement 
of the heart that the soul can begin to find rest, that the rational creature is 
united with its creator. "7° 

As presented in the image of The Mystic Ark, the inscription and personifi- 
cation of the third ladder address this particular concept of love as desire both 
through the exile's longing for the homeland and by introducing the idea of 
the return of the bridegroom, in this instance from the parable of the wise and 
foolish virgins (Matthew 25:1—13, with a possible paraphrase from Apocalypse 
22:20). The inscription reads: 


Here ascend those who sigh for their own country, anxiously awaiting the return of 
the bridegroom and saying, “Come, Lord Jesus Christ. "^ (Fig. 31, CE3) 


Certain details of the personification that might quite mistakenly be taken as 
purely incidental deepen the meaning of the image: 


Next to the third ladder, Love is painted as if one of the [Wise] Virgins, 
with a burning lamp and a flask of oil, awaiting the arrival of the 


bridegroom. "®* 


(The reporter apparently forgot to note the color segments of this ladder.)"* 
Traditionally, the Virgins of this widely known parable refer to the members 
of the Church, both saved (wise) and damned (foolish). As a group, they refer 
to the Church at the culmination of the macrocosmic history of salvation." 
But singly, they allude microcosmically to the spiritually striving individual." 
What refines this image from a general depiction of the aeonic wait for recon- 
nection with the divine to the same subject but specifically integrated with 
Hugh’s systematic theology is the stipulation that a burning lamp and flask 
of oil be shown. These are not merely iconographic devices. Exegetically, the 
lamp represents (good) works, and the oil signifies the joy of these works. The 
joy of the Foolish Virgins, who have no oil with them, is external; that is, their 
joy in performing works comes from the praise of others — precisely the issue 
referred to in the reportatio in regard to the upward gaze of the personifica- 
tions of the following ascent, who “gaze upward, with the understanding that 
nothing is done for human praise" "5 However, the joy of the Wise Virgins, 
who have oil with them, is internal; their joy comes from pleasing God. This 
dichotomy is exactly the one that underlies Hugh’s analysis of love mentioned 
previously: love of this world and love of God.'^ Put another way, this is a 
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commentary on the role of the works of creation and the works of restoration 
in relation to the love of God. 

Hugh could certainly have expressed this thought differently. But he chose 
the imagery of the Wise Virgins because it allowed him to take his argument 
one step further. For the Virgins exegetically represent the bride of the bride- 
groom, "7 the same bride in connection with whom is said “Come, Lord Jesus” 
(Apocalypse 22:17, 20). And the bridegroom is the same Lamb (Apocalypse 
21:9) whom the wise virgin — the personification of love of the uppermost 
ladder of this ascent — now approaches in the Lamb of the central cubit. "® 

The ascent, then, runs from fear through sorrow to love, acting as a remedy for 
pride, that first guilt of humankind. But what, exactly, was the impetus for this 
particular sequence? While Hugh himself sometimes associates fear and love — 
a pairing seen often enough in the patristic literature’? — the actual sequence 
of fear/sorrow/love may have come from a letter of Gregory the Great that, in 
part, deals with compunction." Any specific source for this exact sequence, 
however, is of less importance than what seems to have been the conceptual 
stimulus for this first ascent of the heavenly ladder of the Ark following Hugh's 
notion of the return to God. And the key here is pride, the reason for being 
of this ascent. Pride is not only the starting point of Hugh's Augustinian-based 
turning from the guilt and punishment of original sin; it is also the premise of 
the best-known medieval heavenly ladder: Chapter Seven of the Benedictine 
Rule. Benedict, following the Rule of the Master, goes through twelve steps 
of humility in his ladder, including fear, which is the first step (gradus, the same 
term used by Hugh). But it is what comes before and what comes after these 
twelve steps that, in this regard, is of greater importance — from where the lad- 
der ascends and to where it takes the person who would ascend it. For it rises 
from pride conceived of as the “exaltation” of the self, and it eventually attains 
to love of God." This is exactly the trajectory of the ascent of the cold of the 
east, which progresses from pride as the love of one’s own "excellence" to love 
of God. Thus, what had been twelve steps of humility in the heavenly ladder 
of the Benedictine Rule is presented here as just the first of four oppositional 
responses to original sin. While it seems unlikely that Hugh meant this ascent 
to be understood as a polemical challenge to monastic spirituality through the 
ladder of Benedict, Benedict’s venerable ladder would nevertheless have been 
very familiar to Hugh’s audience." The significant point for The Mystic Ark 
is that Hugh’s ladder goes beyond the monastic prototype in addressing not 
just pride but the systematic-theological construct of the human condition 
brought about through original sin, which began with pride. 

Finally, in regard to this broader systematic-theological construct, Hugh calls 
this ascent the ascent of emotions. Fear, sorrow, and love are emotions accord- 
ing to medieval thought.'®’ And it may very well be that, in order to fittingly 
illustrate the initial turning from self to God — from bad to good — in this first 
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ascent, he consciously evokes the experiential approach of traditional monastic 
spirituality through his reference to the ladder of the Benedictine Rule and 
to the emotions. Certainly, the stipulation in the reportatio that all of the per- 
sonifications of this ascent be “portrayed with one hand extended upward as 
a gesture of ascent" is meant to refer to both the turning to God and its emo- 
tionality. "9+4 With this accomplished, he may now leave the emotions behind 
and take up the role of works, thoughts, and virtues in the remaining ascents 
of the heavenly ladder of The Mystic Ark. 


The Heat of the West: Patience/Mercy/Compunction and the 
Remission of Sin. It seems to be no coincidence that the last figure on 
the ascent of the cold of the east, Love, should refer at least secondarily to 
the performance of good works done without regard for the praise of others. 
For that very subject is taken up in the next ascent in the return to God, the 
heat of the west, the ascent of “works” (Color Fig. 17). In this way, love seems 
to function, in part, as a transition from the first ascent to the second. Thus, 
not only is there a coherent rationale for the various ascents, their order, and 
the sequence of ladders within them, but Hugh has also worked out a logical 
transition between them. 

As to this ascent of works, the human being is composed of body and soul 
(represented by the two ladder legs, as mentioned), a dichotomy that informs 
every aspect of human existence. When humankind fell through pride (the 
ascent of the cold of the east), it was punished with mortality, concupiscence 
of the flesh, and blindness of ignorance." Concupiscence of the flesh (both a 
punishment and a guilt) pertains to the body, while blindness of ignorance (also 
both a punishment and a guilt) concerns the soul."?' From these two punish- 
ments come "every evil" '** In the schematic structure of the Ark, this idea of 
the punishments of body and soul is worked out in the ascents of the heat of the 
west and the cold of the west, respectively. (Mortality, a punishment ofthe body 
but not a guilt, is best taken up in the ascent of the heat of the east.) 

Concupiscence of the flesh (concupiscentia carnis), as operative here, is more 
than sexual desire alone. A consequence of mortality, it is more properly 
thought of within the context of Hugh’s systematic theology as an inordinate 
love of the works of creation that, in transgressing order and going beyond 
measure, weakens humankind and makes it unstable."°? From concupiscence 
comes sin." It divides the mind among the multiplicity of vain and transitory 
things of this world with which the human being is inundated and which, in 
the image of The Mystic Ark, is partly indicated by the Flood (Fig. 29).'* The 
works of creation themselves, however, are not evil.?^? What is evil is the inor- 
dinate desire for them: the going beyond measure. 

The way to counter this inordinate "natural desire" (natural in the sense of 
post-Fall human nature) ^? is to bring it back to order, to bring it back within 
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measure as much as possible. This is done through works (operibus), that is, good 
works. ^^' Hugh never fully defines what he means by works, and the sequence 
in this ascent of works shows that the notion as he employs it here is some- 
what complex. But, in general, it is clear that works are the accomplishment 
of good (bonum perficere) performed without regard for the praise of others 
(as their upward gaze, as stipulated in the reportatio, indicates), right intention 
being essential."* Properly carried out, they act as an external vehicle for the 
internal edification of humankind, a means of mitigating concupiscence of the 
flesh in its broadest sense.'^* They strengthen the spiritually striving person, 
and are, in fact, necessary for salvation — a point of contention with Abelard 
that undoubtedly came up in the original collatio discussions, just as the insis- 
tence on intentionality was also likely made with him in mind.” 

Granted the centrality of concupiscence to Hugh’s systematic theology, the 
question arises: how does the sequence patience/mercy/compunction address 
concupiscence? 

The reporter never specifies what he means by patience (patientia), apparently 
because he assumed that his contemporary audience understood the particular 
nuance of the term as he employs it here.^? In such traditional literature on 
the virtues and vices as Prudentius Psychomachia, patience is contraposed to 
anger (ira), thus referring to that quality of patience that might be called simple 
calmness or restraint. ^^ And in the heavenly ladder of the Benedictine rule, it 
is invoked against hardships, adversities, and injuries, emphasizing in this case 
patience’s very closely related facet of forbearance, or what is sometimes called 
long-suffering.'° But the patience at operation in The Mystic Ark is a differ- 
ent aspect of the virtue still, an aspect that pertains to the relation of the body 
to the world, as discussed (along with other senses of patientia) in the focused 
treatises on patience by Tertullian and Augustine. ®" As put in the reportatio of 
The Mystic Ark: 


In the heat of the west, next to the foot of the first ladder, a woman — 
unclothed from the waist up — emerges from a cave, shielded by the leaves 
of the previously mentioned branch. Opposite her, at the side [of the lad- 
der], the Inciter of Vices shoots fire from his mouth and nostrils in order 
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to portray Concupiscence.”” A little higher on the same ladder, a nude 


man is struck with rods in order to portray Patience." 


In this relatively complex composition, concupiscence and patience are inex- 
tricably linked (Fig. 62, Color Fig. 18). The object of bodily desire — phrased 
here in its simplest visual expression as sexual desire — is presented as a par- 
tially nude woman. Concupiscence itself is evoked through imagery apparently 
borrowed from the heavenly ladder of The Passion of Saint Perpetua, namely, a 
dragon (draco). ™+ In Perpetua’s vision of heavenly ascent, the dragon represents 
the world from which the spiritually striving person rises up. In The Mystic Ark, 
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62. The Mystic Ark, detail. The first ladder of the ascent 


of the heat of the west. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/ . . À : 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. or the inordinate desire for the things 
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it more precisely refers to the Inciter 
of Vices from whom the same soul 
distances itself in the process of turn- 
ing away from not the world but the 
things of this world. Hugh has chosen 
to depict Patience as a person — or, more 
particularly, a body — being scourged, a 
conception quite different from the 
traditional personification of patience 
as a calm, imperturbable woman, as 
carefully described in Tertullian and 
Prudentius.^5 The virtue of patience 
(patientia) was said to take its name from 
suffering or the passions (patiendo, pas- 
sionibus) ^'^ — something that Hugh is 
undoubtedly referring to on the literal 
level. But it also seems that, in the col- 
latio, he almost certainly would have 
addressed his own theory that just as 
blindness of ignorance is born of cor- 
rupted cognitive abilities (sensu), so 
concupiscence of the flesh arises from 
corrupted sensory perception (sensuali- 
tate), consequently becoming sensuality 
in the contemporary English usage." It 
is in this vein that the virtue of patience 
is invoked in opposition to sensuality 


of this world — the excessive desire for 
which is vice, the opposite of virtue, and for which humankind is goaded by 
the Inciter of Vices, a reference to the devil as the tempter of humankind both 
in the general sense and in his specific role in the corruption of sensory per- 
ception through original sin. ° 
Humankind, however, cannot rise above its corrupted condition by itself. To 
even begin to do this, it needs "assisting grace" to “cool” concupiscence, some- 
thing indicated through the branch whose leaves shield the object of bodily 
desire mentioned previously. ^? Not coincidentally, the reportatio associates this 
branch with the Tree of Life, that is, that side of the central pillar denoting the 
divine nature of Christ, thus structurally tying the first ladder to the others 
through their mutual end point at the top of the ascent, the central cubit. And 
this brings us back to the question of how the full sequence of patience/mercy/ 
compunction addresses concupiscence. 
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The world is not only a “sea of concupiscence” to Hugh; it is also “a place 
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of penance.” Through its own fault, humankind may be born with a natu- 

ral predilection toward concupiscence but, through the grace of God, it is 

provided with the means of overcoming this vice and so be able to return 

to its creator. The means is the process of repentance for sin, a process whose 

sacramental form was the subject of change and debate in the early twelfth 
- 


century."^ Hugh refers to the process of repentance rather poetically in the 
main inscription for the entire ascent: 


From the heat of the west, this verse is written in one continuous 
line from below upward on one side of the three ladders: Here ascend 
those who flee from the heat of vices to the Tree of Life, and hide themselves 
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under its leaves as if under shelter from the heat of the noonday sun. 
(Fig. 31, HW) 


Immediately continuing with a description of the (seventy-seven) color seg- 
ments, the reporter notes more prosaically that “these segments signify what is 
said in the Gospel concerning the remission of sin" (Matthew 18:22), that they 
denote "the entirety of transgression, which is mitigated for those ascending 
here" (Fig. 33).'* As detailed more fully in De sacramentis, salvation is impos- 
sible without the sacrament of confession, which must be accompanied by 
penance.'^* There are two components to penance, the exterior and the inte- 
rior. Exterior penance consists of “affliction of the flesh” (that which pertains 
to the body), while interior penance consists of contrition (that which pertains 
to the soul). 

If Hugh presents patience as a virtue that addresses concupiscence, he does 
so not simplistically but in a relatively complex manner.The inscription to the 
ladder of patience reads: 


Here ascend those who, through abstinence and affliction, mortify their members, 
which have their existence on earth in company with the vices and concupiscence. 
This verse is marked off into forty segments, the number forty being a 
sign of abstinence.” (Fig. 31, HW1) 


Elsewhere in The Mystic Ark, the reporter notes that, in distinction to the peri- 
ods of natural law and the written law, the period of grace “has three spiritual 
things in opposition to those three carnal things [namely, sacrifice, purification, 
and offerings]: confession, prayer, and affliction of the flesh,” and that “affliction 
of the flesh makes offerings” (carnis afflictio mactat).'’’° This is the same offering 
(oblatione) that, along with confession, puts an end to the “prevarication” of the 
Old Law. 7 That is, affliction is penance, exterior penance, to be precise. Hugh 
never stipulates what affliction of the flesh entails, but it seems certain that it 
refers to traditional monastic spiritual exercises related to the body, such as fast- 
ing, keeping vigils, and so on — even the conscious acceptance of (as opposed 
to acquiescence to) unwanted trials." And abstinence, while it may pertain to 
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63. The Mystic Ark, detail. The second ladder of the ascent 
of the heat of the west. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/ 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. on the level of systematic theology 
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any aspect of “corrupted sensory perception,” is often used by Hugh according 
to the common meaning of sexual abstinence. ^? Thus, Hugh is identifying 
ascetic practice — the venerable staples of the regular life, whether monastic or 
canonial — both as a primary vehicle for keeping inordinate desires of the body 
in measure and as the necessary component of exterior penance, monastic and 
canonial life being primarily a life of penance. 3° 

Like the ascent that comes before and the one that comes after, the ascent of 
the heat of the west is an ascent of sequential spiritual progression, in this case 
an ascent from concupiscence through the process of repentance for transgres- 
sions. Traditionally, transgressions are said to be committed against three differ- 
ent parties: self, neighbor, and God.'^' At the same time, satisfaction for these 
transgressions are understood to come correspondingly from one’s self, one's 
possessions, and one’s soul. In turn, these three sources of satisfaction typically 
involve fasting, almsgiving, and prayer, respectively. Accordingly, we see through 
both the image and the text that the first ladder refers to exterior penance as 
satisfaction related to the body, that is, the self, in some form of self-imposed 
affliction — the beating with rods being 
something that should be understood 
emblematically, not literally. 

In the second ladder, that of mercy 
(misericordia), we see — again, through 
both the image and the text — the next 
step in this spiritual sequence (Fig. 63, 
Color Fig. 19). The reportatio states: 


On the second ladder is writ- 
ten, Here ascend those who redeem 
previous sins with almsgiving and 
other works of mercy. And this 
verse is marked off into forty- 
six segments since almsgiving 
joined to abstinence makes 
a [good] work perfected: six 
joined to forty, as it were." 
(Fig. 31, HW2) 


And, for the personification, it 
specifies: 


On the second ladder, a man gives 
alms in order to signify Mercy.^* 


That this depiction of individual 
almsgiving is meant to be understood 
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and not literally as daily canonial practice is suggested by the fact that, for a 
canon regular, the vast majority of almsgiving would have been made cor- 
porately and often liturgically rather than individually. Furthermore, while 
mercy is illustrated specifically as almsgiving,'’** this image, like the one 
before it, was also unquestionably meant to be understood emblematically. 
In particular, it should be seen not narrowly as almsgiving alone but more 
broadly as “compassion for one’s neighbor on account of God,” mercy that 
merits mercy, in turn, from God.'5 Or, put more explicitly still in the 
context of systematic theology, it represents the application of the corporal 
works of mercy, in general, to one’s neighbor.'**’ And so the second ladder 
refers to exterior penance again as satisfaction related to the body, now 
performed through the vehicle of one’s neighbor, in this case specifically 
through acts of mercy involving one’s possessions, whether corporate or 
individual. 

Exterior penance, however, is not enough. For repentance to be complete, 
there must also be interior penance. Interior penance is contrition (contritio), 
and, in The Mystic Ark, contrition is synonymous with compunction (compunc- 
fio). ^ The inscription for the third ladder (Color Fig. 20) reads: 


Here ascend those who offer to God the constant and sweet-smelling sacrifice of a 
contrite heart and a troubled spirit. (Fig. 31, HW 3) 


The personification of this ladder is described as follows: 


On the third ladder, a man in the likeness of one praying and beating his 
breast is represented in order to indicate Compunction.'^? 


As defined by Hugh, compunction takes place “when, from consideration of 
one’s wrongs, the heart is stricken with inner sorrow.’!*4° Compunction, more 
commonly called contrition, was a subject of great concern at the time and 
is treated in a distinctly polemical fashion by Hugh in De sacramentis.^* The 
main issue in regard to contrition was the point in the process of repentance 
when the remission of sins was granted by God. Strict “confessionists,” such 
as Anselm of Laon, thought that remission took place only with the giving of 
absolution by the priest, after confession, during the liturgical sacrament of 
penance. “Contritionists,’ on the other hand, like Abelard, generally argued 
that remission occurred at the time of true contrition over one’s sins. Hugh 
took a middle-ground position — although not entirely successfully — rec- 
ognizing the crucial role of contrition but also noting the absolute necessity of 
the liturgical sacrament of penance for salvation. Put another way, Hugh sees 
salvation as unattainable without confession, but views confession as impos- 
sible without contrition.^ Thus, the third ladder refers to interior penance 
as satisfaction performed through one's soul and directed straightforwardly 
to God. 
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But there is more. Through “tears of compunction,” Hugh says, the sins that 
so offend God are washed away from one’s soul; that is, there is remission. ^** As 
put in the reportatio’s discussion of the color segments for this ladder: 


This verse is marked off into fifty segments, this number being the sign 
of remission and freedom. For, from the moment that a person practices 
these three things — that is, abstinence, almsgiving, and compunction — he 
will immediately find absolution for his sins and the consolation of the 
Holy Spirit in the beginning of true freedom.'** (Fig. 35) 


More clearly expressed here than in De sacramentis,'*4° this is certainly a ves- 
tige of the collatio rather than any personal view of the reporter. In this ascent, 
then — in its inscriptions, personifications, and system of color segments — 
Hugh is putting forth the view that with exterior and interior penance, which 
includes compunction (contrition), comes the remission of sins, although what 
he may have said in the collatio regarding the granting of absolution in the 
sacrament proper of penance is unknown.’ Yet, none of this can be accom- 
plished without grace. And it seems to be no coincidence that the only refer- 
ence in Hugh’s writings to Mother Grace outside of The Moral Ark should 
appear in that part of his systematic theology that most thoroughly discusses 
the role of compunction in the remission of sins.'*** And so, with the sequence 
of patience/mercy/compunction, Hugh is not so much reciting three useful 
virtues to counter the primal vice of concupiscence and the resultant inordi- 
nate desire for the things of this world as he is associating three well-known 
virtues with the process as he conceives of it of the remission of sin, which 
comes from concupiscence. ^? 


The Cold of the West: Cognition/Meditation/ Contemplation and the 
Restoration of the Integrity of the Soul. In a passage in The Moral Ark on 
the desire for God, Hugh wrote: 


When, through the fire of compunction, the blight of sin has been con- 
sumed by the mind and an inner flame begins to flash within the heart, 
then at once the soul is raised up to a kind of eminence of contemplation. 
And there, somehow raised above itself, it perceives as if from a distance 
a region of light, as it were, and a new land. 


Thus, just as the last ladder (love) of the first ascent leads to the subject of the 
second ascent (works), so the last ladder (compunction) of the second ascent 
leads to the subject of the third ascent: the process — not merely the state — 
of contemplation, called the ascent of “thoughts” (cogitationibus) in the Ark 
lectures (Color Fig. 21).^* Ultimately, according to Hugh, it is through this 
specific process of contemplation, positioned in the second to the last ascent, 
the ascent of the cold of the west, that the spiritually striving person rises up 
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from the guilt and punishment of ignorance, which is one of the fundamental 
consequences of original sin, though one that was systematically ignored by 
the influential School of Laon.'^* 

In its pre-Fall state, humankind “beheld” its creator “present through con- 
templation.”® With the Fall, however, it lost this capacity to "see" God (a 
capacity Hugh also expresses through the senses of hearing and taste).'^** Pride 
had brought about the Fall in general, but its specific effect in the configura- 
tion of the human condition was blindness of ignorance (cecitas ignorantie), that 
is, the loss of a knowledge of God (the capacity to "see" God) beyond anything 
that could ever be attained by fallen humankind."* Humankind’s thoughts 
became disordered, its heart restless.'^* 
like Cain. 


The "remedy" to ignorance, of course, is knowledge. This is not a factual 


It became “a wanderer and fugitive,” 


acquisition of knowledge, however, such as that of the “worldly philosophy" 
of Classical learning, which also “made a ladder for itself’ as Hugh says in the 
opening passage of In hierarchiam.^* Rather, it is an acquisition of a knowl- 
edge of God that leads to “constancy” and to “rest,” and that ultimately results 
in the love of God.'^ This process of acquisition is also a ladder, a sequence 
like the previous ascents, one that in its progression of cognition/meditation/ 
contemplation could be said to take the ladder of “worldly knowledge" as its 
starting point instead of its end point." This process, though, is not a simple 
one since the very cognitive abilities of humankind have been compromised 
through original sin.'*°° 

To begin with, these words — “cognition,” “meditation,” and “contempla- 
tion" (cognitio, meditatio, contemplatio) — were often used in different ways by 
Hugh, just as they are today."^ But in his In ecclesiasten, he gives a very useful 
series of definitions of these "three kinds of vision of the rational soul" as they 
operate in the same coherent sequence found in The Mystic Ark: 


Cognition [cognitio] takes place when the mind is touched in passing by 
the notion of something — when the thing itself, through its image, is sud- 
denly presented to the consciousness, either through the senses or arising 
from the memory. 

Meditation [meditatio] is the methodical and discerning reconsidera- 
tion of cognition, whether endeavoring to clarify something obscure or 
searching to penetrate something hidden. 

Contemplation [contemplatio] is the acute and unrestrained gazing 
of the soul in a way that extends over every aspect of the thing under 
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examination. 


However, while there is only one process at work in the ascent, properly speak- 
ing, it is better understood for analytical purposes as consisting of two some- 
what different expressions of the same contemplative ascent, both of which are 
treated separately in the reportatio. The first, the very specific dynamic of lectio 
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divina, is especially articulated through the inscriptions and color segments of 
the ladders. The second, the more general concurrent dynamic of the resto- 
ration of the integrity of the divine likeness, is particularly conveyed by means 
of the imagery of the various personifications."^' But again, both of these are 
really only different expressions of essentially the same process of contemplative 
ascent. 

The first of these two expressions, monastic (and canonial) lectio divina, is 
more than just a simple reading of divine literature. Rather, it is a very spe- 
cific practice of reading that implies the spiritual exposition of the text.'?° 
Hugh discusses the procedure of lectio divina in his various writings in different 


1:266 But, as conformed to 


ways, each according to the needs of the moment. 
the triadic ascent of the cold of the west — as he conformed other subjects to 
fit the generally three-part structure of the Ark — this dynamic, according to 
Hugh, may be said to begin with reading (lectio), which provides the material 
for cognition (ad cognoscendam ... materiam).'*°’ This corresponds to the earlier 
definition of cognition as occurring when something is presented to the mind. 
Meditation then sorts things out, as it were. This correlates with the “reconsid- 
eration of cognition" of the earlier characterization. And, with the final stage, 
contemplation, the spiritually striving person internalizes the focus of atten- 
tion, achieving an understanding of it in a noncognitive manner, in a way that 
does not involve conscious thought. This corresponds to the penetrating and 
comprehensive understanding mentioned previously. 

In The Mystic Ark, Hugh presents this venerable precedent of spiritual 
ascent through the process of lectio divina and shrewdly associates it with 
the equally respected dynamic of spiritual progression from the visible to 
the invisible, per visibilia ad invisibilia." As famously put by him, prefallen 
humankind had "three eyes." ^^ With the eye of the flesh, it could see the 
world, that is, it could see exteriorly, beyond itself. With the eye of reason, it 
could see itself; in other words, it could see interiorly, into its own soul. With 
the eye of contemplation, it could see God within itself, and the things that 
are in God. But, with the Fall, the eye of contemplation was lost as an innate 
power. The eye of reason became clouded, working only in doubt. The eye 
of the flesh alone remained clear, seeing this world and the things of this 
world. This is why humankind, blinded, must now seek God through faith, 
because it cannot do so with an inherent spiritual “vision.” ^? And it is also 
why it must at least begin that journey of seeking God from what it can see 
with the eye of the flesh — from the visible to the invisible, from creation to 
the creator. 

And so, when the reportatio informs us that the personification of cognition 
is depicted as facing a scroll that is to be understood as coming from the Book 
of Life, and that “On this scroll ... is written, ‘In the beginning, God made 
heaven and earth, for the first cognition of God is in created things,” it is clear 
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64. The Mystic Ark, detail. The first ladder of the ascent of the cold of the west. Source: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


not only that cognition need not be thought of as limited to reading in the 
narrow sense, but also that this acquisition of knowledge is not necessarily a 
simple one (Fig. 64, Color Fig. 22)."7' This idea is reiterated and taken a bit 
further in the reportatio’s description of and commentary on the inscription of 
the first ladder, the ladder of cognition: 


I write next to the first ladder, Here ascend those who, after ignorance, receive 
their first cognition of God in created things, with Scripture teaching and declaring, 
“In the beginning, God made heaven and earth, et cetera" — for Genesis is the 
first book in this ladder. This verse is also marked off from below upward 
into three segments. These signify three admirable things in the works of 
God; namely, immensity, beauty, and utility. Immensity pertains to power, 
beauty to wisdom, utility to goodness." (Fig. 31, CW1) 


Thus, the cognition that is proper to the spiritually striving person at this 
initial stage may begin with created things, but it is specifically to be guided 
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65. The Mystic Ark, detail. The second ladder of the 
ascent of the cold of the west. Source: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


by Scripture — “with Scripture teaching" — 
with all knowledge directed toward an 
understanding of the creator, as indicated 
by the color segments' reference to immen- 
sity, beauty, and utility."? As Hugh puts it 
so memorably elsewhere: 


The entire sensible world is like a 
book written by the finger of God ... 
every creature, like a word." 


This sensible world, creation, is a book that 
humankind must learn to read, something 
that it properly begins to do through cogni- 
tion as a component of faith. "75 

Concerning the second ladder, the ladder 
of meditation (Fig. 65, Color Fig. 23), the 
reportatio states: 


On the second ladder is written, Here 
ascend those who are watchful in medita- 
tion on the divine law for instruction in 
right living, heeding what Scripture says, 
“Mark this! I appointed you so that 
you might root up and tear down, build 
and plant.’ This is found in Jeremiah, 
which is the first book in this ladder. 
Now, this verse is marked off on the 
outside into two segments because 
there are two things that are necessary 
to right living that the Psalmist calls 
to mind, saying, “Turn away from evil 
and do good" "7* (Fig. 31, CW2) 


In this higher stage of spiritual ascent, the 
spiritually striving person attains a deeper 
understanding of Scripture, better grasps the 


imperative to depart from his or her old ways, learning now how to build the 
house of God (the main theme of Books Two and Four of The Moral Ark), to 
plant the tree of wisdom (the main theme of Book Three of The Moral Arb). 
The importance of the binary aspect here is emphasized through the now only 


two-color segments (Fig. 35) — this struggle being described by Hugh else- 


where in more metaphorical terms as “a kind of wrestling match" that goes 


on between ignorance and knowledge, a contest in which “the light of truth” 
suddenly bursts forth amid the darkness of error. "7? 
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As to the third ladder, through read- 
ing Scripture and meditating upon it, 
the “eye of the mind,” the oculus men- 
tis, is raised to contemplation, is “once 
more” enlightened (Fig. 66, Color 
Fig. 24).7? In the inscription of this 
ladder and the commentary on it in 
the reportatio, this return is phrased 
in the striking biblical language used 
throughout the Ark texts: 


Here ascend those who long to 
contemplate the light of inner 
vision with the purified inner 
eye, like those returning from 
Babylon to Jerusalem. This is 
read, of course, in Ezra, which 
is the first book in this ladder. 
Now, this verse has no divi- 
sion. Rather, one continuous 
line of color is extended from 
below upward since contem- 
plation is uniform and sim- 
ple. (Fig. 31, CW3) 


Through the imagery of the return 
to the homeland from exile, Hugh 


lyrically evokes what is said more 66. The Mystic Ark, detail. The third ladder of the ascent 
straightforwardly elsewhere, that of the cold of the west. Source: Clement/Bahmer/R ivas/ 


“that which meditation seeks, con- Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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templation possesses. According 
to Hugh, if contemplation takes as its first subject created things, it gradually 
moves beyond this, understanding the unity of all things better, eventually ris- 
ing to “that supreme stability,’ the contemplation of God — the ultimate charge 
of the Ark lectures.'**? Thus, as expressed in the schematic structure, contem- 
plation, the third and final ladder of this ascent from blind ignorance, leads to 
the central cubit: that which in the Ark of the Church may be understood as 
Jerusalem, and which in all three of the nonliteral Arks represents Christ. 
That ignorance is a punishment for pride and that one must arise from 
ignorance through the contemplative process is not without its meaning in 
the culture wars of the twelfth century. As mentioned, Hugh openly opposes 
the increasing emphasis on the study of the natural world as worthy of inves- 
tigation for its own sake. To him, this sort of inquiry, whether Classical or con- 
temporary in origin, is caused by pride."* It is a futile knowledge, he believes, 
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since it considers only the works of creation, which are the very source of the 
restless heart, of the inability of humankind to remain in the presence of God 
through contemplation. ^ 

But Hugh is no reactionary, properly speaking. “Learn everything, nothing 
is superfluous,’ he writes in his Didascalicon, the most thoughtful and most 
important treatise addressing the subject of the liberal arts of its time." And 
in no less than the beginning of De sacramentis, he states that “all the natural 
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arts [the liberal arts] serve divine science.” ^^ Significantly, however, while the 
Didascalicon’s division of literature (that is, written knowledge) into the sec- 
ular and sacred may reflect previous tradition, this division is also explicitly 
governed by his view that secular writing pertains to the works of creation, 
just as sacred writing is concerned with the works of restoration — the works 
of creation and of restoration similarly providing the basic division of the 
De sacramentis." To be sure, if the works of creation inhibit the “reprobate,” 
they do not hold back the “elect”? Or, to be more precise, the elect ascend 
"from the works of creation by the works of restoration to the author of cre- 
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ation and of restoration." ^? And, if the main source for the works of creation 
cited in the inscription and scroll of the image is the Bible — as understood by 
the passage from Genesis — the Bible is also the main source for the works of 
restoration. ^? 

It thus comes as no surprise that the thirty steps of the ascent from igno- 
rance are inscribed with the names of the thirty books ofthe Bible (according 
to Hugh’s count) (Fig. 31, CW)."* Although this idea of an essential associa- 
tion of the books of the Bible with the Ark no doubt comes from Origen 
important homily on the Ark, Hugh makes it his own by fully integrating 
it into his complex system.'*”’ In Origen’s reading, the building of an Ark 
within the soul of the believer is taken further with the theme of the dedica- 
tion of a library specifically not of secular writers but of the divine Word, of 
Scripture. He is, however, ambiguous about the exact relation of the library to 
the structure of the Ark — now implying that it forms the length, width, and 
height of the Ark, now stating the possibility that it might be placed in the 
third stage. In The Mystic Ark, in contrast, the thirty books reach across not just 
the three ladders of the ascent, but the entire length of the Ark. For not only 
does Hugh mark the thirty steps of the cold of the west with the names of the 
books of the Bible, he duplicates this component exactly on the ascent of the 
cold of the east as well (Fig. 31, CE). ^? Such an arrangement is at odds with 
the two ascents of the heat of the east and the heat of the west, each of which 
has a different unifying inscription that runs the entire extent of its respec- 
tive ascent with no duplication (Fig. 31, HE, HW). Additionally, in the ascents 
of the cold of the west and the cold of the east, every single step in both is 
marked out with three-color segments whose purpose is to emphasize, yet 
again, the proper threefold exegetical methodology of historical, allegorical, 
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and tropological analysis for the reading of Scripture (Fig. 35).'°* Clearly, a 
statement is being made here. 

After the emphasis in the cold of the west on lectio divina and contemplative 
ascent, it is remarkable that the order of the books of the Bible simply follows 
the canonical arrangement of Christian culture. That is, Hugh is not presenting 
the order he recommends for reading the Bible as a program of study as he 
does elsewhere" or even the parallel he sees between some books of the Bible 
and the contemplative ascent he describes in this component of the Ark.» 
Rather, he is referring through the inscription of the names of the Bible in 
the two adjoining ascents to what might be called the limits of cognition. On 
the one hand, these two lists of the books of the Bible fit in logically with the 
identification of the two ascents of the cold with that side of the central pillar 
that corresponds to Christ as the Book of Life, who, in countering ignorance 
and suppressing pride, serves as the model for the spiritually striving person. ^? 
But on the other hand, their extent from one end of the Ark to the other 
refers to the idea that the "dimensions" of the Ark contain the whole of divine 
Scripture.'’?* Or, better, they “measure” divine Scripture — not the numerical 
measurements of the Ark, but rather the imposition of “a definite beginning 
and end,’ as Hugh says in his description of “clearly limited dimensions" (of 
the house of the soul) discussed previously. ™® It is this act of “measuring” the 
subject matter of Scripture through exegesis that fixes the limits of thought, 
allowing it to be ordered in the sense intended by Hugh. In the specific con- 
text of the Ark lectures, this refers to “the bounds of your fathers, which it is 
not lawful for you to go beyond” (cf. Proverbs 22:28), as he says in The Moral 
Ark when he criticizes those scholars who “pry into the divine secrets that 
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God does not wish to be open to us through his Scripture. Polemically, 
the explicit assertion of this particular type of clearly defined limits — exege- 
sis — can be seen as a direct challenge to the contemporary use of Scripture as 
employed by such Masters of the “new theology” as Abelard and Thierry of 
Chartres, for example, individuals who might fit Hugh’s criticisms of scholars 
who embrace the limitless possibilities of the works of creation rather than the 
circumscribed limits of the works of restoration. 

Indeed, it is the works of restoration that are the true subject of Scripture. ?^' 
It is through them — expressed here in the ascent of “thoughts” in the form of 
the thirty books of Scripture — that the “thoughts” (cogitationes) of the spiritu- 
ally striving person are gathered together, after having been dispersed by the 
works of creation, for the purpose of being directed toward the central cubit, 
Christ, who is the subject matter and “the one book” of Scripture." It is in 
this sense that Hugh says that Scripture "renders humankind divine, restoring 
it to the likeness of God by instructing it [humankind] in the cognition of 
God." ^: And this leads us to the second of the two different expressions of the 
same contemplative ascent mentioned earlier. 
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This second dynamic consists of a somewhat different way of expressing 
the same process of the restoration of the likeness of God conveyed in the 
first. The first dynamic largely presents this restoration through the inscrip- 
tions and in terms of the “skill” or “practice of some discipline” of the charge 
of the Ark lectures."*°t The second articulates the same general theme of res- 
toration — still explicitly through the same ladders of the same ascent, but now 
through the images — as a metaphor of exactly why this restoration became 
necessary in the first place and how it can be overcome, something that is 
equally a part of the charge of the Ark lectures. As these images are described 
in the reportatio: 


From the cold of the west, next to the foot of the first ladder, a man 
coming out of a cave with his face completely covered falls — stumbling 
on a stone — and breaks the vessel that he carries. This is done in order to 
portray Ignorance, which, through various errors, shatters the integrity of 
the soul. After this, on the same ladder, Cognition is painted erect, facing 
the scroll that is being held out by the hand extending downward, and 
nearby her [are] the fragments of the vessel. On this scroll, as we have said, 
is written, “In the beginning, God made heaven and earth,” for the first 
cognition of God is in created things. 

On the second ladder, Meditation is portrayed sitting and gathering 
the fragments of the broken vessel together. 

On the third ladder, Contemplation is depicted in the likeness of a 
craftsman melting down these same fragments in such a way that the 
molten metal seems to run through the line of color — which we earlier 
extended upward alongside this ladder’s verse — as if through a tube into 
the central cubit, as if into a mold. 

As to this mystery, the explanation is that the integrity of the soul is 
broken by ignorance, discovered by cognition, gathered together by med- 
itation, and, having been melted down by the fire of divine love, cast by 
contemplation to be restored in the mold of the divine likeness. "95 


Hugh discusses the contemplative process that leads to the restoration of the 
divine image in various ways throughout his writings. But nowhere does he 
give such a succinct and penetrating articulation of its actual significance in the 
salvation of the individual soul as he does in the imagery of this ascent. Perhaps 
the conceptually most striking imagery of The Mystic Ark — what stands out 
most when reading the literarily undistinguished reportatio — it is also one of 
the most original and most important components of the entire Ark. 
Through the personifications of this ascent from ignorance, Hugh sketches 
the story of the human condition. From the beginning, humankind was cre- 
ated “in the image and likeness” of God (ad imaginem et similitudinem nostrum; 
Genesis 1:26—27).* In general, definitions of the terms “image” and “like- 
ness" vary. As culled from Hugh’s writings, however, humankind is said to 
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have been made in the image of God in that it possesses “those things that are 
of God” — for example, reason — even if not through its nature but through 
a “participation” or "imitation" Likeness (or similitude) refers to what is 
similar (similis) to God in humankind, for instance, love. But, with the Fall, the 
integrity of the soul was shattered (anime integritatem dissipat) through the guilt 
and punishment of “blind ignorance.” "° The image of God became obscured 
and the likeness destroyed. 

As expressed in the images of this ascent, in the first ladder, the personifica- 
tion of a blindfolded Ignorance stumbles, dropping a vessel, shattering it, in this 
way representing the shattering of the integrity of the soul in its pre-Fall state 
by blind ignorance (Color Fig. 22). ^? The figure of Cognition then recognizes 
this destruction of the original integrity: an act of recognition (or re-cognition, 
as it were), this is the sudden awareness of the mind regarding some matter 
of importance mentioned earlier. Next, Meditation, who sorts things out, as 
Hugh says, gathers together the scattered fragments of the vessel; scattering 
and gathering both being constant themes in the Ark lectures (Color Fig. 23). 
Meditation is described as sitting as it gathers together the broken pieces of the 
vessel — not the expected pose for a person collecting objects from the ground. 
This is not by chance. Rather, it is specified in order to indicate the role of lectio 
divina in this particular expression of contemplative ascent, reflective reading 
typically being an action that occurs while seated. Finally, Contemplation takes 
the broken pieces that had been gathered by Meditation and melts them, the 
molten metal running from the furnace down into the single line of color of 
the yellow color segment on the inside of the top ladder (Color Fig. 24). This 
ladder has a single color segment in order to indicate that “contemplation is 
uniform and simple,” as noted in the reportatio (Fig. 35). The color segment 
is yellow because, in the pattern established in this ascent (and in the corre- 
sponding ascent of the cold of the east), yellow refers to the highest level of 
exegesis employed in Hugh’s contemplative process of lectío divina: tropology. It 
is tropology that teaches the spiritually striving person what he or she ought 
to do, that instructs this person in the means through which to "imitate" ?'? 
Gods perfection — the same “imitation” that is the essence of the divine image 
in which humankind was created, as just discussed. The color segment is also 
yellow because this vessel is apparently a golden vessel, a precious vessel, one 
that, in its liquefied form,""' runs to the top of the ascent, to the central cubit, 
where — in its literal return to God — “having been melted down [liquefaciendo] 
by the fire of divine love,” it is “cast | fundit] by contemplation to be restored 
in the mold [monetam] of the divine likeness” (Color Fig. 10). 

Textually, the previous sentence has created some confusion among schol- 
ars. Some have translated the Latin word monetam as “a mint for coins,’ others 
loosely as “image,” and others still as “a seal" ^? None of these is the case, or, at 
least, exactly the case. The passage begins with a clear metal-casting metaphor 
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(“melted down,” liquefaciendo; “cast,” fundit), but then switches to what would 
appear at first glance to be a minting allegory (die; monetam). Two completely 
different processes are potentially mixed here. Images made of molten metal 
are created by casting the metal in a mold ( forma). ®™ But coins are made by 
striking an already solidified blank placed between two dies (monetae). It seems 
impossible that Hugh consciously mixed this metaphor. He knew the differ- 
ence between casting an image and striking a coin perfectly well, just as he did 
impressing a seal." Rather, as his use of a virtually identical metaphor with an 
almost identical use of terms suggests, it seems that he employs the term moneta 
(a die) loosely here, in the sense of a mold (which it is), which then restores 
(reformandam) the molten metal of the broken vessel to its original state. 

The use of sculptural, metal-melting, metal-refining, metal-casting, or coin- 
striking imagery is common enough in Hugh, his predecessors, and his con- 
temporaries as a metaphor for the restoration, both spiritual and physical, of 
humankind." But it seems that there was a specific impetus for Hugh’s par- 
ticular use of the metal-casting imagery employed here: Augustines commen- 
tary on Psalm 95:13 (Vulgate), this passage being a locus classicus for the Adam 
macro/microcosm that acts as the liminal point between the works of creation 
and of restoration, the starting place of the line of generation, and the origin 
of original sin in the image of the Ark (Fig. 14).?" In this passage, not only 
does Augustine discuss the acronymic significance of the name of Adam that is 
such an important concept in The Mystic Ark, but he refers as well to the Fall 
of the first human in a single place, his "fragmentation" and "scattering" over 
the entire earth, the "gathering" by God of these "shattered pieces;" and their 
“melting down" in the “fire of charity" by God — the artifex — into a restored 
whole (not to mention his use of the verses from Matthew 25 that are inscribed 
on the scroll and scepter held by the Majesty in The Mystic Ark). T his is precisely 
what takes place in the image of the Ark, with the restoration of the divine 
likeness extending beyond the limits of the ascent of the cold of the west. 
As understood within this broader context, the image of the Ark relates how 
original sin began with the first Adam, indicated by the cubit-sized?" macro/ 
microcosm that initiates the line of generation. And it tells how it is only with 
Christ, the second Adam and the primary work of restoration, that the divine 
likeness lost with Adam finds its restoration. The place of Christ on the line of 
generation is, of course, the central cubit, that place to which the molten metal 
of the vessel ofthe ascent of the cold ofthe west flows in order to be restored to 
its original form by the artifex." In The Moral Ark, this process is described as a 
"gathering" of the distracted heart by God so that it might “return to itself?" ° 
In the opening chapter of the Didascalicon, it is characterized as self-knowledge, 
the enactment of the platonic dictum “Know thyself?" 

This is a key ascent in The Mystic Ark’s return to God. For the main inscrip- 
tion of the next ascent, the ascent of the heat of the east, reads: ^Here ascend 
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those who are no longer crossing over from bad to good, but who advance 
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from good to better. Thus, a special state in the return to God has been 
achieved here, in the ascent of the cold of the west, and this is a final turning 
“from bad to good.” In the charge of the Ark lectures, Hugh distinguishes 
between two steps in this return: finding rest and remaining in that rest (the 
house of the Church and the house of the soul, respectively, in the Ark of 
Wisdom lecture). While the Ark texts give no hint of how, or even if, this 
idea from The Moral Ark is articulated in the Ark of Mother Grace, the com- 
pletion of this ascent nevertheless marks the attainment of the first of those 
two steps. This has come about because the contemplation of God is, as Hugh 
says, “the ultimate stability’’"** It is contemplation that has built the Ark, and 
it is through contemplation that the spiritually striving person enters the Ark 
or finds rest.” All that remains now is for that same person to learn to live in 
the Ark, to learn how his or her once restless heart may remain in the rest that 
it has found. '3°° 


The Heat of the East: Temperance/Prudence/Fortitude and Living in 
the Ark. The final ascent, the heat of the east, is the ascent of spiritual fervor 
(fervor spiritualis, spiritus fervore) (Color Fig. 23). It is the most complex of all 
the ascents both because of its position in the sequence of ascents and because 
of its own unique structure. 

The heat of the east is set apart from the other ascents in part in that it is 
"the last corner for those returning and the first for those departing." ^ That 
is, in logical fashion, the process of humankind’s returning ascent to God must 
end where its descent away from God began, in the heat of the east. In this, 
humankind must go full circle; it must return, to the degree that it can, to a 
state of spiritual fervor. As I have explained, in Hugh's augustinian view of 
original sin, there are four aspects of the Fall that determine the spiritual pro- 
gression of descent and ascent in The Mystic Ark. These are the guilt of pride, 
the guilts and punishments of concupiscence and ignorance, and the punish- 
ment of mortality. The first three aspects are explicitly associated with their 
respective ascents in the reportatio, and have already been discussed (Fig. 30). 
The fourth, mortality, is implicitly connected with the ascent of the heat of the 
east in that, as the final ascent, this ascent leads from the mortality of *corrup- 
tion" initiated by the Fall to the immortality of the heavenly reward brought 
about by the return to God." 

The different character of this ascent is further emphasized by the fact that 
the reportatio gives no corner personification as it did for Pride, Concupiscence, 
and Ignorance. It seems unlikely that this was an oversight on the part of the 
reporter. The text of The Mystic Ark notes: 


In the heat of the east, for those ascending — not from vice, but advancing 
through virtue — the first ladder is... 
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Thus, it seems that the reason that there is no personification is that this ascent 
is to be understood not as in reaction to one of the guilts or punishments 
(vices) of original sin. Rather, the absence appears to be the result of a kind 
of intellectual reluctance to depict the punishment of mortality at this trium- 
phant point in the return to God in favor of a rather complex and articulate 
portrayal of those advancing “from good to better,” as the inscription running 
the whole length of the ascent so prominently declares. This raises the question 
of the relationship implied in this inscription between what had come previ- 
ously in the ascent process (the “good”) and the ascent itself (the “better”’). 

Just as the previous three ascents were the ascents of emotions, works, and 
thoughts, so this ascent is described in the reportatio as the ascent of “virtues” 
(virtutibus).'33' As I have said, such a characterization is not as straightforward as 
might seem at first glance since the reporter regularly refers to all the qualities 
of the twelve ladders of the four ascents as “virtues,” and Hugh is, at times, sim- 
ilarly broad in his use of the term in his own writing." But the qualities of 
this ascent are, more than most of those of the other ascents, virtues in the phil- 
osophical, literary sense. For this triad is an adaptation of the venerable quater- 
nity of the cardinal virtues of Classical origin, a component that Hugh went to 
considerable lengths to work into the triadic structure of the Ark. Furthermore, 
the cardinal virtues as a discrete body of virtues are not found anywhere in his 
formal writings on the virtues. Thus, Hugh is at some pains to include the 
cardinal virtues in the Ark and, in doing so, is breaking with his own general 
practice. Certainly, he must have had good reason for doing this. 

Required to adapt this quaternity of virtues to the three-part structure of the 
Ark, Hugh responds by detaching, as it were, one of the virtues from the rest 
while deploying the main body of the remaining virtues in the ascent proper. 
Many different sequences of the cardinal virtues were known in the Middle 
Ages, whether from Cicero, Seneca, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Gregory the 
Great, Isidore, or others. ^ But Hugh follows none of them, including the one 
from Cicero’s De inventione that was, at times, repeated by such widely known 
authors as Macrobius, Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome, and that would be fol- 
lowed by Aquinas and become more or less standard. This is the sequence of 
prudence/justice/fortitude/temperance. Given that Hugh makes order such 
an important part of his methodology, ?*^ it would not be surprising to find 
that something significant is being conveyed through his new ordering of the 
virtues. In Hugh’s ordering as embodied in the schematic structure, first comes 
justice, set apart from the rest, and then the ascent sequence of temperance/ 
prudence/fortitude. The rationale behind this order and the thought with 
which he integrates this challenging set of ideas into the schematic structure is 
both ingenious and original. 

So far, the last ladder of each ascent has led logically to the ascent that 
follows. With the heat of the east, the transition from what precedes works 
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a bit differently. As noted, the inscription running the entire length of the 
heat of the east indicates that, with the completion of the previous ascent 
(the cold of the west), the spiritually striving person has turned from bad to 
good, a spiritual change of condition which, in The Mystic Ark, is associated 
with the restoration of the divine likeness and the finding of spiritual rest. In 
this sense, this particular transitional dynamic functions in a way more or less 
similar to the other ascent transitions in the Ark, with the state achieved with 
one ascent logically leading to the next ascent. However, there is another 
transitional dynamic at work here. After listing the various qualities of the 
ladders of the first three ascents that precede the heat of the east, the reportatio 
states that 


[t]hese three ascents bring justice to perfection. In the fourth ascent, the 
remaining three of the quaternity of [the cardinal] virtues follow." 


What does this mean? Traditionally, it was common enough to set justice 
(justitia) apart from the other virtues: it is the "greatest glory of the virtues"; 
it is their “mother,” their “parent.” ^? Yet, although Hugh seems to have used 
this differentiation of justice from the other virtues as an immediate rationale 
to “detach” it from the group in order to allow the remaining triad to fit 
the three-part structure of the Ark, there is far more at operation here than 
merely finding a place for justice. The classic and widely known definition 
of the philosophical virtue of justice is “to give to each his due,’ a meaning 
Hugh uses himself elsewhere.” The presentation of justitia specifically as 
a part of the discrete body of the cardinal virtues with its long and vener- 
able commentary tradition essentially demands that this meaning is operative 
here as well, whether in giving self, neighbor, God — or all three — what is 
due. And yet, this seems to be a secondary meaning. Rather, the fundamental 
goal of the overcoming of original sin's primordial guilts of pride, concupis- 
cence, and ignorance — with the resultant restoration of the divine likeness 
and the finding of spiritual rest — strongly suggests that another major under- 
standing of justitia is not only also active but primary, and this is the equally 
traditional meaning of justitia as righteousness. ^^^ Righteousness itself has a 
number of different senses but, as used here, it refers to the “natural desire 
for justitia" abandoned by humankind with the Fall, as described by Hugh 
in his account of the Fall in De sacramentis.'**' This is the “moral rectitude 
of this life,’ the outcome of “certain works of virtue" commonly associated 
with the Patriarchs of the Old Testament but understood here according to 
the medieval Christian view of an internal moral state as opposed to a body 
of "external" observances.?* In The Mystic Ark, therefore, justitia marks a 
return — to the degree possible — to the justitia lost with the Fall, a return 
associated with the restoration of the divine likeness and achieved only when 
the spiritually striving person rises up from the guilts and punishments of 
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pride, concupiscence, and ignorance that were incurred by humankind with 
original sin at the Fall. 

What Hugh does with the remaining body of virtues — temperance, pru- 
dence, and fortitude — is equally as creative and original. The sequential order 
of the cardinal virtues is not of any real importance in the earlier writings 
with which Hugh might have been familiar. But order in general is of prime 
importance to him. And so while there was no compelling reason for him to 
follow previous, “orderless” sequences, order as one of the guiding, even ubiq- 
uitous, principles in the complex dynamic of The Mystic Ark might lead one to 
expect that his own, new ordering of these virtues in the schematic structure 
was conceived of with a particular goal in mind. 

Not only is the ascent of the heat of the east different from the other 
ascents in being the beginning and the end of the cycles of descent and ascent, 
in not rising up from a vice, and in being uniquely related to the other ascents 
through justice,'33 but it is also different in its very structure. Aside from the 
standard distribution of a single triad of ordered qualities among the three 
ladders, Hugh also introduces an additional three ordered triads, formally 
located on the stages but in practice each spread equally among the various 
ladders (Fig. 34).The first triad consists of the married/the continent/virgins. 
The second is comprised of those making use of the world/those fleeing the 
world/those who have forgotten the world. And the third is made up of the 
things that creep/the things that walk/the things that fly. All three triads are 
variations on one another — all three are explicitly equated with one another, 
are "like" (quasi) one another. All three correlate with the three cardinal vir- 
tues. And all three relate — sometimes more directly, sometimes less directly — 
to the personifications. Let me try to explain as simply as I can how these 
three triads individually operate in this ascent, how they interact with the 
various inscriptions and systems of color segment, with the component of 
the branch, and with the personifications, as well as with the triad of cardinal 
virtues. 

At the beginning of the ascent, at the first ladder, Temperance (temperantia) 
is personified as 


a head of the household sitting at a table, eating and distributing alms.'^^ 
(Fig. 67, Color Fig. 26) 


Continuing up the ascent, Prudence (prudentia) is shown at the second 


ladder 
in the likeness of a pilgrim walking." (Fig. 68, Color Fig. 27) 
At the third ladder, the top of the ascent, Fortitude ( fortitudo) is painted 


with clouds below like one who ... has been lifted up into the air with 
hands raised high.'**^ (Fig. 69, Color Fig. 28) 
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67. The Mystic Ark, detail. The first ladder of the ascent of the heat of the east. Source: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Straightforward enough images, they nevertheless engage a surprising num- 
ber of the various aspects of the ladders and ascent directly, and much of the 
rest of the construct indirectly. However, in this interaction of image, text, 
and symbol, it is the three triads that are most immediately referenced. While 
the personifications are excellent visual expressions of the three cardinal vir- 
tues, these virtues themselves are not independently represented in the images. 
Thus, although the inscriptions of the three triads are in secondary positions 
compositionally, their relationship with the imagery indicates that they are 
to be thought of as having equal importance with the three cardinal virtues 
conceptually. 

This pattern is even more distinct in the inscriptions of the three ladders. As 
given in the text of The Mystic Ark: 


On the other side of the first ladder, this verse is added, Here ascend those 
lawfully making use of the world like the reptiles in the Ark and the sons of Israel 
on the plain, eating and drinking and seeing the glory of God from a distance... 

On the second ladder is written, Here ascend those who forget and flee the 
world like the quadrupeds already walking in the Ark and Aaron with the elders 
of the sons of Israel in the ascent of the mountain... 
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68. The Mystic Ark, detail. The second ladder of the ascent of the heat of the east. Source: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


On the third ladder is written the following, Here ascend those who have 
already forgotten the world like the birds in the Ark and Moses alone on the top of 
the mountain, in the cloud with the Lord.” (Fig. 31, HE1, HE2, HE3) 


Like the ladder inscriptions of the other ascents, these also refer to the main 
qualities of their respective ladders, in this case the three cardinal virtues. But 
unlike the other ascents, this is only very indirect. In contrast, the direct ref- 
erences of the ladder inscriptions here are to the additional three triads that 
distinguish the heat of the east from the other ascents. Compositionally, each 
inscription first refers to the second triad (those lawfully making use of the 
world, etc.), then to the third triad (the reptiles in the Ark, etc.), and, finally, to 
the first (the married, etc.). The first two of these references are given explicitly, 
the third exegetically (that is, the informal triad that appears in the inscriptions 
of the sons of Israel/Aaron with the elders/Moses alone refers allegorically to 
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the triad of the married/continent/ 
virgins). The compositional structure is 
the same in all three inscriptions. 

the ladder 
inscriptions (indirectly) distinguish the 


Significantly just as 


triad of the married, the continent, and 
virgins, so the reportatio lists it first in 
its detailing of the three additional tri- 
ads, and it is singled out in the main 
inscription system of color segments, a 
system that addresses its three constitu- 
ent ladders in a more direct way than 
do its counterparts in the other ascents. 
For example, the text of The Mystic Ark 
explains that 


[t]his verse is marked off into 
thirty segments on the first lad- 
der with regard to the first order 
[ordinem] of the faithful who are 
in the holy Church, that is, the 
married, who are signified by 
the thirtyfold fruit in the Gospel 
[Matthew 13:1—23, et al.]. On 
the second ladder, a marking off 
of sixty segments is made, this 
number pertaining to the conti- 
nent. And on the third, a mark- 
ing off of one hundred segments 
is made, this number pertaining 
to virgins. (Fig. 35) 


This is more than just a reference — not 
through any written text but through 
the system of color segments — to the 
parable from Matthew and the other 
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69. The Mystic Ark, detail. The third ladder of the ascent 
of the heat of the east. Source: Clement/Bahmer/R ivas/ 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


synoptics. Always aware of patristic precedent, Hugh is building upon the exe- 


getical reading of Augustine (who was influenced to a degree by Origen and 
possibly indirectly by Jerome) of the three stages of the Ark of the Flood as 


referring to three different levels of continence appropriate to the three states 


of marriage, widowhood, and virginity, an interpretation Augustine explained 


through the parable from Matthew." But rather than simply present these 


three orders, as Hugh calls them — now slightly altered to the married, the con- 


tinent, and virgins — as the building blocks of the ever-narrowing hierarchy of 
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both the Church and the Ark as Augustine does, he effectively locates them in 
the final ascent of the return to God.” Here, they constitute those 


who are no longer crossing over from bad to good, but who advance from good to 
better, those whom the Tree of Life feeds with its fruit and advances, ^* 


as the main inscription states (Fig. 31, HE). Indeed, this is the sense of the par- 
able from Matthew, where those who receive yields of thirty-, sixty-, and one 
hundredfold fruit are the ones who “hear” and “understand”; that is, they are 
the spiritually advanced. They are not "crossing over from bad to good,” as 
the majority of the members of the Church might, but advance “from good 
to better." The heat of the east is the ascent of the virtues and, to Hugh, the 
pursuit of the virtues is for the advanced, not for beginners. This is why he 
radically alters their place in the Ark from Augustine’s more broadly demo- 
graphic three stages to the spiritually more exclusive final ascent of The Mystic 
Ark. Not a presentation of the body of all the faithful, it is a visual discourse 
on how those who have already found spiritual rest may remain in that rest. 
And if the vehicle for this is the practice in one form or another of the cardinal 
virtues, these virtues are not in themselves a goal. The goal is the “fruit” of the 
Tree of Life mentioned in the inscription — offered through the branch that 
is to be understood as hanging down from the central pillar, which, in part, is 
Christ as the Tree of Life — fruit whose promise of “future glory” spiritually 
“feeds” those making the final ascent, just as its counterpart in the heat of the 
west shades those ascending from the heat of concupiscence." 

Marriage receives important treatment in Hugh’s systematic theology, and 
it is easy to recognize the iconographic implications of “the married” in the 
“head of the household sitting at a table, eating and distributing alms” in the 
personification of Temperance.* But the remaining personifications only 
indirectly relate to the three orders. The system of color segments of the 
individual ladders, however, very much directly applies to this triad, as it does 
to the two others (Fig. 35). For example, five and a half color segments in 
the first ladder indicate the good — but less than perfect — state of properly 
observed marriage. This is because it is just short of six, a symbol of perfection 
in that it is the first perfect number," the number of color segments of the 
next ladder, the ladder of the continent, whose mode of life is expressed by 
that number. Seven is the number of the last ladder, the ladder of virgins, this 
number indicating that just as seven goes beyond six, this state goes beyond 
the perfection of the previous state of the continent. More specifically still, 
and according to Hugh, seven also refers to rest in its allusion to the rest of 
God after creation. 5 

These three orders of human existence are not simply presented as obvi- 
ous “spiritual class” categories but are fundamentally integrated into the four 
corners of the Ark, into Hugh’s concept of the rising up from the guilts and 
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punishments of original sin. This is what accounts for the characterization of 
the married state as so close to perfection yet apparently unable to actually 
attain that perfection. As argued by Hugh, marriage was instituted by God 
himself, before sin.’ Prior to the Fall, marriage was an office — officium, a 
broad term, but here referring to the obligation to propagate the species."* 
However, with the Fall, marriage acquired an additional aspect as a remedy for 
sin, a remedy for the weakness and concupiscence that did not exist before the 
Fall. What was purely propagation before the Fall now became propagation 
tainted with concupiscence. Still, marriage functions within proper limits if 
the possibility of progeny is observed in the act of coition, and if coition is not 
“so excessive that it interferes with the time owed to prayer” or is “contrary 
to nature.” "5 Thus, even a sanctioned, properly observed marriage operates 
within the realm of concupiscence since it does not actually rise up from 
concupiscence. In contrast, the continent of the second ladder have advanced 
beyond this lawful but tainted state. By continent, Hugh means here an absti- 
nence from sexual relations by a person who has already experienced them, a 
state that might apply to a number of different purposeful observations of this 
condition and that implies a rising up from the concupiscence that is inherent 
in fallen human nature. But it is the virgins that Hugh privileges most, whether 
those who have taken a formal vow of chastity or those who might be observ- 
ing this state for other religiously guided reasons. In the context of The Mystic 
Ark, this state, when properly lived, represents the rest of the restless heart, 
the attainment of an abiding “peace of mind,” as specifically indicated in the 
reportatio.'3°° And so, just as seven goes beyond six, so the proper state of virgin- 
ity goes beyond the perfection of continence in that it is less a rising up from 
concupiscence than a removal of oneself from concupiscence. In a narrow 
sense, these three orders demonstrate how the human body is to be addressed 
with regard to Hugh’s overall conception of the struggle for salvation. But 
within the framework of his systematic theology, they mark out a hierarchy of 
spiritual rest for the full spectrum of spiritually striving humankind, a gradated 
order of maintenance of that peace already found, each according to his or her 
own order. 

However, not satisfied with simply reconceiving Augustine’s reading of the 
place of the three orders in the schematic structure of the Ark, Hugh develops 
this component of the ascent of the heat of the east even further still. He does 
this by associating the three orders with three different groups of Hebrews at 
three different levels of Mount Sinai at that moment in the history of salvation 
when God revealed the divine law — and himself — to his people. As briefly 
mentioned previously, the “sons of Israel" correspond to the married; “Aaron 
with the elders of the sons of Israel,” to the continent; and Moses, to virgins. 
The “sons of Israel on the plain” — the married — eat and drink; that is, they 
make use of the things of this world lawfully, as the inscription states. They are 
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“on the plain,” the lowest spiritual level, and they see the glory of God, though 
only “from a distance,” both of these qualifications being characteristic of the 
married state, which is good but less than perfect as a spiritual state. “Aaron 
with the elders of the sons of Israel in the ascent of the mountain” refer to 
the continent through their seniority and their higher place in the mid-ascent 
of Mount Sinai. They “forget” — that is, they are in the process of forgetting — 
and “flee” the world, a description appropriate to both their position on the 
mountain and their spiritual state. Moses, “alone on the top of the mountain, 
in the cloud with the Lord,” is indicative of virgins, the highest order, those 
who have already forgotten the world. But this alludes to more than just the 
physical state of virginity, the struggle to break free from the spiritual weight 
of concupiscence, to rise up from the physical to the spiritual. The three orders 
are those who have already advanced from good to better, and Hugh is also 
referring here to the reason for their spiritual striving. Moses, alone on the top 
of the mountain and in the cloud with the Lord, is presented as the supreme 
contemplative: he who sees the glory of the Lord, who sees his face, he whose 
name the Lord knows." This is the prototype of the contemplative canon 
regular or monk — Moses on the mountain, to whom the Lord will give “rest” 
and the promise of the future “vision of God,” as Hugh explains elsewhere. 

As to the second triad — those making use of the world, those fleeing the 
world, and those who have forgotten the world — Hugh correlates them with 
the first of the additional three triads in the ladder inscriptions, as we have just 
seen. The second triad, therefore, is a variation of the first, as all of these three 
additional triads are variations of one another. They are, however, variations 
that are phrased in significantly different ways. If, in the first triad, Hugh pres- 
ents his views on how the body is to be addressed, now, in the second triad, 
he takes up how the world is to be addressed. And, if before, in the first triad, 
he approaches the spiritual *order" of those who advance from good to better 
from the perspective of a certain social stratification, in this triad he chooses to 
illustrate essentially the same subject through the vehicle of systematic theol- 
ogy — in fact, through the core theme of both his systematic theology and The 
Mystic Ark: the works of creation and of restoration. However, just as he was 
forced to fit the quaternity of the cardinal virtues to the triadic structure of the 
Ark, so he is compelled to adapt the dichotomy of the works of creation and 
of restoration to that same configuration of three stages. 

Generally speaking, in Hugh’s writings, the works of creation and of res- 
toration are almost but not quite opposed. As a rule, they are unproblematic 
only for humankind “standing,” which, after the Fall, means those who law- 
fully make use of the world. And so, while humankind is not exactly pulled 
between two polar extremes, there is a certain dichotomous aspect about the 
way in which Hugh sometimes presents this theme that is so fundamental to 
his thought. In the image of The Mystic Ark, in the ascent of the heat of the 
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east, with those who already “advance from good to better,” he is free to offer 
a more gradated reading of how the world is to be addressed. The works of 
creation, “from where this boundless distraction of our thoughts to which we 
are subject originates,’ have to one extent or another already been negoti- 
ated for those advancing on this ascent. ^ The lowest level, “those lawfully 
making use of the world,’ more or less answers to Hugh’s usual description of 
the proper attitude toward the world.'^' But, in his writings, he never really 
works out the relation ofthe spiritually advanced (as opposed to humankind in 
general) to the world as clearly and as comprehensively as he does in this com- 
ponent of the image of The Mystic Ark. For example, “those lawfully making 
use of the world” and “those fleeing the world,’ the first and second ladders, 
roughly correspond to the description in the Ark lectures of the second and 
fourth ways of going out through action (using the things of this world strictly 
out of necessity, and undertaking spiritual activities for the praise of God).'^ 
However, while the similarity between the first ladder and the second way 
of going out is straightforward enough, the description in the Ark lectures of 
the fourth way of going out — which, apparently, primarily refers to a canon 
regular or monk accepting pastoral duties for strictly spiritual reasons — would 
seem to be far more limiting than the condition implied in the second lad- 
der of the image of The Mystic Ark. Furthermore, the four ways of going out 
through action are already found in the imagery of the central pillar. 44 “Those 
who have forgotten the world;" the third ladder, also seem to represent not 
just the canon regular or monk who observes the principles of the regular 
life. Rather, the inscription seems to refer more precisely to the contempla- 
tive who leaves behind the material and all that implies in his or her quest for 
the immaterial — which is not at all the same thing as a simple observation of 
the principles just mentioned. Thus, in actual classroom practice, the image 
of The Mystic Ark refines some of the subjects that appear in Hugh’s formal 
writings in his attempt to provide a basis for the spiritually striving individual 
to understand his or her relation to the world, to the conditions of his or her 
own existence. 

Like the first triad, Hugh also calls the triad of those making use of the 
world, those fleeing the world, and those who have forgotten the world “three 
orders" (tres ordines). The main inscription applies as much to this triad as 
it does to the first triad, as do the branch with fruit and the color segments, 
the color segments of the ladders directly, that of the entire ascent indirectly. 
The personifications are also easily read as referring to the various compo- 
nents of this triad. Temperance exemplifies those who lawfully make use of the 
world, with its depiction of a head of household taking care of both his and 
his household’s own bodily needs, as he is mindful of the needs of the poor in 
his distribution of alms. Prudence typifies those fleeing the world in an evoc- 
ative if literal manner through its representation of “a pilgrim walking,” the 
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peregrinus who literally leaves his homeland behind being an age-old allegory 
for the person who figuratively leaves the world behind, as so commonly 
found in patristic and contemporary literature." Fortitude — “covered with 
clouds,” reminiscent of Moses in the clouds on the mountain — alludes to 
those who have done more than leave the world behind; they have forgotten it 
through their enduring strength to carry on to that final reward of the vision 
of God. 

It is almost certainly not by chance that the third and last triad — the things 
that creep, the things that walk, and the things that fly — receives the least 
explicit attention in this complex system of inscriptions, color segments, and 
personifications. The main ascent inscription, the main ascent system of color 
segments, and the ladder systems of color segments do pertain to this triad. But 
they do so only to the extent that we have already seen: general associations 
that apply equally well to any of the triads. And while the ladder inscriptions 
refer to the three types of creatures, they offer nothing further, aside from 
establishing this triad as a variation of the others. Probably most significant of 
all, the personifications bear no visual relation to the three types of creatures 
except in the most strained way (Prudence “walks” like “the things that walk,” 
and Fortitude is “in the cloud" in the same way that "the things that fly” might 
be said to fly in the clouds). The reason for this distinct pattern apparently has 
to do with the mode of expression used here. In the first triad, Hugh takes 
up how the body is to be addressed through the use of well-known social/ 
spiritual categories. In the second, he does essentially the same thing with the 
world, only now through the vehicle of his own systematic theology. Here, 
in the final triad, he returns to his source, the text of Genesis, making one 
last observation on the spiritual life of those who advance from good to bet- 
ter through the language of biblical allegory, a mode of communication very 
familiar to the audience of The Mystic Ark. 

In the account of the Flood in Genesis, a number of different terms are 
used to describe the animals in the Ark. Although Genesis never really codi- 
fies these creatures into three distinct types, the general idea is clear: the ani- 
mals embarked on the Ark constitute the three main categories of premodern 
zoology that would require the shelter of the Ark: reptiles, land animals, and 
birds (fish had no need of the Ark, and amphibians used the mansiunculae or 
lesser stages).""' In the five different passages referring to these three groups 
in the few pages of the account of the Flood, there is no consistent usage 
of individual terms for the three components. While the word reptilia is 
always found, there are no less than four different terms for “land animals” 
(from animantia to iumenta to bestiae to pecus), and two for “birds” (volucres and 
volatilia). The terms that Hugh uses to describe these three groups in the lad- 
der inscriptions are reptilia, quadrupedia, and volatilia, a sequence of terms that 
is not found anywhere as a group in Genesis but that does occur in Gregory 
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the Great’s important exegetical reading of the Ark of the Flood in his homi- 
lies on Ezekiel." Hugh considered the works of Gregory the Great to be 
"sweet beyond the rest" ^ and, disregarding the more traditional exegetical 
categories of differentiation — wild or tame, unclean or clean"? (categories also 
found in some manuscript illuminations) — he uses the same terms employed 
in Gregory s homily, which also sees the three types of creatures in the Ark as 
a kind of hierarchy of increasing disassociation from the things of this world. 
However, while the highest level, the things that fly, is described by Gregory 
as rising on “the wings of contemplation” (contemplationis penna sublevari), his 
hierarchy is still one based on the entire body of the Church, like Augustine’s, 
not one that is exclusively comprised of those who advance from good to 
better. At the same time, Hugh goes beyond the simple categorization accord- 
ing to zoological types to one explicitly based on the power of movement. In 
other words, this triad is concerned with the allegorical expression of spiritual 
ascent, of the ability to transport oneself from the material to the immaterial. 

This understanding is even more explicit in the ascent titles of this par- 
ticular triad: the things that creep/the things that walk/the things that fly 
(repentia/ ambulantia/ volantia), a true sequence of spiritual locomotion. Thus, 
the reptiles here are not to be thought of negatively, far less are they amphib- 
ians (which, in any event, are not reptiles according to either medieval or 
modern zoology), both of which have been suggested. "76 They are unequivo- 
cally among those who advance from good to better. And yet, this first group, 
while it leads a genuine spiritual life, still engages in a mode of living in which 
the practitioner spiritually creeps in lawfully making use of the world; creeps, 
that is, compared to those who spiritually walk in fleeing the world or, even 
better, those who spiritually fly in having forgotten the world. Admittedly, 
this conception of spiritual ascent is hierarchic, but not in the consciously 
or unconsciously exclusionary mentality of the image tradition of previous 
and contemporary heavenly ladders, with their depictions of those ascending 
restricted to those who follow the regular life: monks and nuns.'?? All of the 
triads by their very nature privilege the last stage: “nothing is higher than they 
because they lead the celibate and angelic life,’ they “have already forgotten 
the world, and these are near to God" But Hugh is careful to never actu- 
ally specify that this last stage is occupied by canons, monks, or nuns per se. 
Rather, what he explicitly privileges is contemplatives, even if in the twelfth 
century contemplatives were largely associated with the regular life, whether 
of monks or canons. Toward this end, Hugh chose to express this spiritual 
sequence through the unmediated allegorical language of exegesis and the 
exegetical literature in the expectation that his audience, trained in this tra- 
ditional interpretive practice, would create their own mental images of these 
well-known subjects in the course of their own thought processes. It is along 
these lines that this triad may have been even more effective than the others, 
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practically speaking, in conveying its message to its contemporary audience of 
the crucial importance of contemplative ascent in the return to God. 

The question might now be raised: just what does all this have to do with 
the cardinal virtues, the primary qualities of the three ladders of this ascent? 

The time was one when the cardinal virtues — a recurrent subject for 
Classical writers — were becoming of interest again within intellectual circles, 
with “old theology” and middle-ground thinkers such as Bernard of Clairvaux, 
William of Saint-Thierry, and Peter Lombard writing about them in the years 
following The Mystic Ark. These authors deal with the cardinal virtues in 
a generally traditional manner, that is, as a more or less discrete quaternity of 
virtues to be practiced by the intellectual elite. While Hugh implicitly recog- 
nizes this same aspect, he also integrates the cardinal virtues into a much larger 
schema of the virtuous life. Within the complex of the four Arks, the Ark 
of Mother Grace is to be considered a “building of virtues" ?" And, within 
this building, the ascent of the heat of the east is explicitly singled out as the 
ascent of "virtues" What Hugh then does with these virtues — essentially if not 
entirely the cardinal virtues, made famous by the gentilium philosophi, whose 
accomplishments in the area of moral philosophy he does not hesitate to pub- 
licly recognize ?"* — is very similar to what he does with the ideas cited by the 
same pagan philosophers in his Didascalicon, written around the same time as 
the Ark lectures: he appropriates them. 

Unfortunately, Hugh never defines or discusses the cardinal virtues as a 
group. He does, however, characterize the last of the triad, fortitude, in his De 
quinque septentis, a treatise on various virtues, and what he does there may help 
us understand the basic dynamic of all three virtues in this triad. In De quinque 
septenis, Hugh compares fortitude to the fourth petition of the Lord’s Prayer 
(“Give us this day our daily bread"), saying that it "creates in the heart a hun- 
ger for justitia" »* This is not at all the sense of the virtue of fortitude given 
by such Church Fathers as Ambrose, who uses it in its meaning of courage, or 
Augustine, who employs it according to its signification of endurance in the 
face of adversity. ^5 Rather, purely on the level of appearances, Hugh’s pre- 
sentation resonates with the definition of fortitude given by Cicero in his De 
officiis as the virtue that fights for fairness, and which is unthinkable without 
“justitia” But the parallel stops there. For Cicero employs justitia according 
to the Classical philosophical meaning of justice, or “giving to each his due,” 
while Hugh uses it in the Old Testament sense of righteousness or “the moral 
rectitude of this life,’ just as he did with this quality when it appeared earlier in 
the schematic structure." Indeed, after associating fortitude and justitia, fol- 
lowing Cicero, Hugh goes on in his discussion to specify that the purpose of 
fortitude is to attain “the fullness of blessedness” (plenam beatitudinis) — hardly 
Cicero’s purpose, though, not coincidentally, he had earlier used similar lan- 
guage to describe the life of the accomplished pagan philosopher (ad beate 
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vivendum, etc.)."** Thus, the personification of Fortitude “covered with clouds 
below like one who has spurned the world and has been lifted up into the air” 
represents not the Classical sense of the term of “striving for fairness or jus- 
tice,’ but Hugh’ understanding of fortitude as the desire for righteousness in 
the course of the return to God: the figure half in and half out of the clouds 
depicts the person for whom achieving “the moral rectitude of this life" has 
been a major step in the approach to that “fullness of blessedness" of the even- 
tual vision of God.» 

The imagery of the personifications of Temperance and Prudence sug- 
gests that a similar appropriation of Classical sources is probably operative 
here as well. For example, Cicero defines temperance as moderation and the 
forgoing of physical pleasure." But, when we look at the personification of 
Temperance — "the likeness of a head of the household sitting at a table, eating 
and distributing alms, like one who lawfully makes use of the world" — we see 
that Hugh is referring to something a bit different. He is not merely concerned 
with the relation of the elite individual to his or her own appetites, as is Cicero, 
but, more broadly, as the theme of the paterfamilias at the table distributing alms 
visually suggests, with the relation of that same individual to his or her body 
and to the world within the context of personal salvation. In the specialized 
language of the Ark lectures, this is the balanced relation of the individual to 
the works of creation and of restoration. In the language of today, it is the rela- 
tion of the individual to consumption, personal relations of every kind, and 
social responsibility. A similar dynamic appears to be at operation with pru- 
dence. Cicero sees prudence as the knowledge (scientia) of what is good, what 
is bad, and what is neither good nor bad,"”' the purpose of the discrimination 
between them ultimately being a happy life in this world.?* Hugh, in contrast, 
also speaks of prudence as knowledge (scientiam)? but, with Hugh, the end 
goal of prudence is not a happy life in this world but eternal happiness in the 
other world, indicated in the personification of prudence who, “in the likeness 
of a pilgrim walking ... flees the world,” the very locus of Cicero’s concerns. 

Hugh’s work in general and The Mystic Ark in particular are concerned with 
order to an extraordinary degree, an approach that fundamentally shapes his 
reading of the cardinal virtues." Driven, in part, by this underlying dynamic, 
Hugh has taken these previously unordered virtues and ordered them in such 
a way as to relate sequentially to the three ranks of those who advance from 
good to better. Thus, temperance is associated with those who make use of 
the world, prudence with those who flee the world, and fortitude with those 
who have forgotten the world (this correspondence being true for all three of 
the additional triads). Through this ordering, he both neatly appropriates this 
widely known vehicle of Classical philosophical thought and redirects the dis- 
course on the cardinal virtues in a fundamental way. According to Cicero, these 
virtues are “intrinsically desirable" and are to be sought “for their own sake.” 9» 
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While Cicero means such statements to be understood within a very broad 
philosophical context, Hugh sees pagan philosophy’s acquisition of the virtues 
as ultimately flawed since the virtues in general form a single body, a body that 
cannot be a "living" body without its head, the Christian virtue of charity. 
Without charity, without “the true knowledge and love of God,” the “likeness 
of God” cannot be restored.» Thus, the acquisition of the cardinal virtues is 
emphatically not "for their own sake;" not for the perfection of the individual 
as an individual, as their role in Classical philosophy may certainly have been 
seen in the twelfth century. Instead, in The Mystic Ark, these virtues are to act 
as waymarkers in the advancement of the spiritual life as Hugh conceives it, to 
serve in aiding the spiritually striving person to more closely imitate the model 
of Christ and so achieve the “fullness of blessedness.” Accordingly, it is not the 
three cardinal virtues that explicate the strikingly unphilosophical sequence 
of the three additional triads, but the three additional triads that elucidate the 
venerable cardinal virtues of Classical philosophy. 

The triad of cardinal virtues occupies a very privileged place in Hugh’s 
final ascent in the return to God. But this is not because he meant to associ- 
ate the cardinal virtues with the previously discussed theological virtues (faith, 
hope, and charity) in a unified fashion as Augustine had done before and 
as would begin to happen again later in the twelfth century. Rather, it is 
because of the new meaning he invests in these virtues, which go back to at 
least Plato.'*?? In cloaking spiritual ascent in the Classical patrimony otherwise 
claimed by the “new theology,’ Hugh modifies the cardinal virtues through 
the sequence into which he orders them. They become altered from their nar- 
rower social context in Classical philosophy to a more inclusive one that now 
embraces elements from every social stratum, a telling change from Cicero's 
philosophical aristocrat with his otium, his Greek education, and his disdain for 
those beneath him. But if Hugh associates this final ascent of the Ark with the 
Classical precedent, it is not because he is attempting to actually equate or even 
identify his thought with pagan philosophy in any essential sense. If he uses the 
language of Classical philosophy so fashionable in the Schools, it is because he 
is speaking to the students of the Schools on the same subject, the philosophi- 
cal approach to life. What is different is that this has been reconceived, in part, 
through an original understanding of the role of the cardinal virtues in the 
same philosophical approach to life, only now explicitly and openly for the 
"Christian philosopher.” "° 

Yet, while the ascent of the heat of the east is spiritually inclusive, it seems 
that, although all of the three orders “live in the Ark” — that is, that they have 
found peace or rest — only the highest order is to be understood as having 
achieved the level of remaining in that peace or rest in the truest and fullest 
sense, the attainment of which is the ultimate charge of the Ark lectures. 
Neither Hugh nor the reporter expands upon this point. But fragments of 
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Hugh’s reasoning for this may be found throughout his writings, particularly 
the Ark texts. The basis for this distinction seems to be charity, that some people 
have more charity than others." Hints of this association between charity and 
the highest level of this ascent appear in The Moral Ark. For example, in regard 
to fortitude (fortitudo), he says that charity is like wine in that it makes one brave 
(fortes); through charity, he who trusts in the Lord becomes strong (fortis) as a 
lion.“ Those who have forgotten the world, also located at this highest level, 
similarly are associated with charity, which, Hugh says, brings about forget- 
fulness of worldly things. But “charity leads upward"; it is through charity 
that the spiritually striving person “ascends,” and it seems that charity is to be 
understood as extending beyond this third level. This ascent is the ascent of 
the virtues, and, of all the “necessary virtues” found at the top of the Ark, char- 
ity is “the most necessary” — or, put another way, “charity is the source of all 
virtues.’ "°° This Ark is the Ark of Mother Grace, and it is the essential dynamic 
of Mother Grace that it builds an Ark in the spiritually striving person 


from a body of many virtues into a single charity... [It] takes its existence 
in charity. 


It is through charity that one is not merely in the house of God but begins to 
actually become the house of God (the goal of the house of the soul). And, 
in fact, it is 


charity that unites us with God. This is the reason that the Ark is gathered 
into one [cubit] at the top. 


Thus, it seems that, in the Ark of Mother Grace, spiritual ascent should be 
understood as culminating in charity"? This seems to be what the reportatio 
means when it says that it is only with the final level, the level of fortitude, that 
one attains “the consummation of the perfected life.” This is philosophical 
language, and the consummation of the perfected life for the philosopher is the 
attainment of wisdom."'* But charity is wisdom, according to Hugh.’ And 
so, following this line of logic, in attaining charity, the Christian philosopher 
attains wisdom — not the wisdom of “the Greeks,” “the foolish wisdom of this 
world,” but a specifically Christian form of wisdom." 

But there is still another, perhaps even more fundamental, difference 
between pagan and Christian philosophy that informs the dynamic of the Ark 
of Mother Grace. For if the pagan philosopher can acquire the virtues on his 
own, this is emphatically not the case with the Christian philosopher. Hugh 
may cite Cicero’s definition of virtue as “a state of mind [habitus animi] con- 
sistent with reason in the due measure of nature”; however, to Hugh, it is not 
reason but grace that is the operative factor.’ As put by Hugh, humankind 
has virtue according to either nature or grace.'"°“Creating-grace” ( gratia creat- 
rix) first instilled certain “goods” or virtues in human nature (virtues according 
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to nature), which became lost with the Fall and subsequent original sin. But 
“saving-grace” or “restoring grace” (gratia salvatrix, gratia reparatrix) can restore 
those lost goods or virtues (virtues according to nature), as well as infuse other 
virtues “beyond nature" (virtues according to grace). ^" Goodwill is an impor- 
tant factor in this, but even goodwill must be implanted in the individual since 
humankind is effectively powerless on its own, an idea that is an essential part 
of Hugh5 description of the Ark of Mother Grace.'^? The way that this takes 
place is described by Hugh in his principal discussion of grace in De sacramentis 
through an artistic metaphor: 


Goodwill is the tool and the Holy Spirit is the craftsman [artifex], as, for 
example, when the craftsman first works making the tool, and then works 
through the tool." 


Thus, in willing the restoration of lost virtues, the Christian philosopher does 
not will them “for their own sake,” as Cicero has it, but first has the will infused 
by God and then has his or her will continuously aided by God specifically 
“for the sake of God"? 

Hugh calls these virtues that can be restored the “natural virtues,’ a term 
borrowed from Classical philosophy but now used by him in an explicitly 
Christian sense.'' With the restoration of these Christianized natural virtues 
in the heat of the east, it seems that this last ascent, too, participates in the 
restoration of something of the nature that humankind enjoyed before the 
Fall. In this sense, the grace that brought their restoration about is meant to 
be seen as an extraordinary infusion, one beyond the normal, for those who 
have attained the final stage of the final ascent. For, as Hugh states, it is only 
the gift of grace that can bring about the “consummation of the perfected 
life,’ the maintenance of peace or rest sought by the student of “the school of 
virtue,” the Victorine canon regular.'^^ But the role of grace in this Ark must 
also be understood more broadly as effecting "the redemption of human- 
kind" in general, not just those who have attained the final stage of the final 
ascent or even those who already advance from good to better in this life. ^^ 
Rather, it operates throughout the entire restorative process articulated in the 
schematic structure of the Ark, since only grace can counter concupiscence 
and ignorance, the two great guilts and punishments of original sin from 
which earlier ascents rise up in Hugh’s conception of humankind’s return 
to God after its Fall in Paradise, the original “place of discipline and school 
of virtue.” "+4 The entire “divine economy of restoration” is dependent upon 
grace at every step of the process, ^^? and, in the end, it is this restorative role 
of grace in the return to God that accounts for the name of this Ark, the Ark 
of Mother Grace. 

Finally, in speaking of the central cubit, Hugh wrote that the reward of vir- 
tue is Christ.'*^^ Just as, previously, the concluding concept of each ascent has 
led to the succeeding stage, so in the dynamic of the Ark of Mother Grace the 
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personification of Fortitude, in its depiction of a union of the terrestrial and 
the celestial, leads from the ascent of virtue to the succeeding and final stage in 
the return to God.This is union with the divine, the indication of which is one 
function of the central cubit, the focus and culmination of the entire complex 
of The Mystic Ark and especially of the four ascents, each ascent with its three 
ladders, each ladder with its ten steps. And, up each of these steps, a man or 
woman, “brilliantly” dressed, climbs toward the central cubit to that reward. 


The Sixty Men and Sixty Women. At least part of the great success of The 
Mystic Ark seems to have been the way in which it addressed contemporary 
concerns in intellectual culture through the appropriation of current academic 
trends tempered with a creative use of traditional learning. And at least one 
aspect of this is the pervasive way that the (originally Classical) dynamic of 
the macro/microcosm works. In the Ark of the Church, a largely “horizontal” 
Ark, we saw how, as part of the outcome of the history of salvation, the elect 
were macrocosmically gathered at the end of time from the four quarters of 
the world to which humankind had been scattered with the Fall of Adam. 
These elect are associated in the reportatio with 


the sixty mighty men who surround the couch of Solomon and the sixty 
queens who climb toward the embraces of Solomon.'** (Fig. 29) 


Traditionally in this imagery from the Song of Songs, Solomon is seen as 
Christ, his couch represents the Church or eternal rest, and the sixty men and 
sixty women refer to the saved in one aspect or another.'^? Hugh subscribes 
to this traditional exegetical interpretation in the Ark of the Church, where it 
functions “macrocosmically,’ referring to the saved among humankind in gen- 
eral at the end of time.'*? But he also provides another, *microcosmic" reading 
of these same sixty men and sixty women in his Miscellanea, an interpretation 
that is conceived of with the individual in mind and that is certainly active 
in the essentially “vertical” Ark of Mother Grace. In this microcosmic under- 
standing, Solomon is still Christ, but the couch of Solomon is interpreted as 
"the heart of contemplation;" the same contemplation that is so central in the 
restoration of the divine likeness in the course of the four ascents.'**' In the 
Ark of the Church, the operative factor in regard to this component is the 
concurrent gathering of the elect on a cosmic scale from the four quarters of 
the world. In the Ark of Mother Grace, which articulates a complex sequence 
of spiritual ascent from ladder to ladder and from ascent to ascent, the same 
component functions a bit differently. Here, the defining factor is not cosmic 
but individual in that the figures rise up from the guilts and punishments of 
original sin rather than from the four quarters of the world per se in their 
return to God, a return that can only take place on the individual level and in 
the course of the individual life: God provides salvation for humankind as a 
whole, but it is earned by human beings individually. 
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At the same time, through the 120 men and women, Hugh is making a 
rather nuanced commentary on the nature of spiritual ascent. On the one 
hand, a single individual at each step refers to Hugh’s traditional position that 
effective spiritual ascent is gradual: “no one becomes perfect all at once,’ “the 
man who moves along step by step is the one who moves along best" On 
the other hand, whereas the additional triads of the heat of the east drew 
attention to Hugh’s conception of the return to God as inclusive in regard 
to advanced spiritual status, here he specifies that those who ascend are of 
every age, rank, and — especially emphasized through the repeatedly stated 
alternation of men and women — gender.''? The sexes, kept so separate in 
male and female monasteries and even in the liturgies of the secular churches, 
are systematically intermingled here in a way that assumes a complete spiri- 
tual and intellectual equality. "+ This may be a traditional position, but it is 
not one that was often so clearly or so forcefully expressed." Moreover, the 
very number and gender inclusiveness of these figures suggests that Hugh’s 
thought on “the community of the good” (societas bonorum) comes into play 
here.'^^ Part of the dynamic of spiritual striving, this is the idea that not only 
is God present in every individual as he is in all people, but the larger com- 
munity of the spiritually striving also acts to support the individual in his or 
her own efforts. In this, “the community of the good" becomes one in its love 
of the divine, a theme expressed in the reportatio in the imagery of the bride 
and bridegroom of the Song of Songs, a theme that had a special resonance 
with Hugh and that in all likelihood found even fuller expression in the Ark 
lectures. ‘437 

This is a complex component within the context of the dynamic of the 
overall schematic structure of the Ark. The spiritual progress implied through 
the structure itself represents a type of linear movement — up twelve ladders, 
along ten steps in each ladder, rising from four corners, and through three 
stages — as the elect follow after the teaching of the twelve Apostles, the Ten 
Commandments, and the four Gospels, imbued with faith in the Trinity. ^^ 
And there is a general periphery-to-center movement, expressing in visual 
terms what Hugh wrote elsewhere, that the entire movement of the rational 
creature ought to be toward the divine mind, in this case the indication of 
the divine in the central cubit.'*? But, with regard to the individual, the most 
striking movement is the one that comes full circle, as it were, in the process of 
overcoming the works of creation and so rising up from original sin in turn- 
ing back to God. The reportatio portrays the individual in this process as part of 
"the community of the good;" and 


where it [humankind] first fell, there it first ascends — that is, in the cold 
of the east — and there it crushes the head of the serpent, that is, pride. 
Then it ascends from the heat of the west, and there it crushes the belly 
of the serpent, that is, concupiscence. Then it ascends from the cold of the 
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west, and there it crushes the breast of the serpent, that is, ignorance. Then 
it returns to the heat of the east, where it was created, and, ascending from 
there, it tramples down the coiled serpent in its entirety. This is to be done 
in such a way that whoever is the last of those ascending on each of the 
ladders appears to crush with his foot the serpent wrapped around both 
legs of the ladder. Now, the two legs denote the body and the soul around 
which the serpent wraps itself. (Fig. 30, Fig. 29) 


Ascent from the guilts and punishments of original sin is thus a gradual one 
in its breaking free from the “sovereignty” of the devil over humankind, the 
devil here being depicted as the serpent of the Fall, whose consequence was 
original sin. In this regard, it is no coincidence that the serpent — that com- 
ponent which, on the visual level, most conspicuously threatens the process of 
salvation — should wrap around the Ark proper wherever the Ark comes into 
contact with “the things of this world,’ the works of creation. For, in build- 
ing the house of God, the spiritually striving person ultimately remakes his 
or her soul after the likeness of the Ark, and, through this, avoids “shipwreck” 
amid the works of creation, amid the intractable coils of “that old serpent” 
(Apocalypse 12:9, 20:2). In returning, in reverse, along the same “road” 
through which humankind fell by sinning, Hugh’s response to original sin first 
indicates the necessity for the individual of the intervention of Christ through 
the crushing of the head of the serpent — a reference to the proto-evangelium 
of Genesis 3:15, the promise that the serpent’s head would be crushed by the 
Virgin through the coming of the savior into the world.'^* And then, after 
prevailing over concupiscence, whose seat is the “belly,’ and ignorance, whose 
seat is the breast, ^^ the individual comes full circle in this return to “where it 
was created." This refers to the eventual restoration, however imperfect, of the 
state of spiritual fervor humankind originally possessed in Paradise, spiritual 
Fervor being the designation of the final ascent in this monumental and strik- 
ingly original image of spiritual striving. "++ 


The Ark of Mother Grace and the Imagery of Spiritual Striving. As 
an image of spiritual striving, the Ark of Mother Grace is part of a long visual 
tradition that includes a number of compositional formats, diverse figural 
means of conveying spiritual striving, a variety of widely recognized icono- 
graphic supporting devices, and several different narrative strategies, among 
other things. However, unlike much of this visual tradition, the intent of the 
imagery of the Ark of Mother Grace is not to depict the state of spiritual striv- 
ing in itself, but rather to convey how spiritual striving can help one rise up 
from the guilts and punishments of original sin. In this, and in its strong basis 
in a broad systematic theology, the imagery of The Mystic Ark represents a new 
attitude, one that was to a large degree distinct from the traditions of images of 
heavenly ladders, the virtues and vices, and general spiritual striving that were 
current at the time of the Ark lectures. 
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For example, the compositional format of The Mystic Ark does not bear 
any significant conceptual relation to other ladder formats. Virtually all heav- 
enly ladders, from the Early Christian painting in the Catacomb of Balbina 
to the Speculum virginum perhaps from Maria Lach and now in Cologne 
(c. 1150), are straightforward “earth” to “heaven” ladders leading from the 
most general sort of starting point to an equally general end point.'^^ The 
ascents of The Mystic Ark, in contrast, employ the immediately recogniz- 
able device of the heavenly ladder but in an infinitely more complex way. 
Here, the ascent is no longer simply a straightforward ladder from earth to 
heaven but, rather, a complex of ladders that address the return to God in an 
arrangement specifically correlated with the various factors involved in the 
Augustinian conception of the alienation from God brought about through 
the conditions of original sin. Moreover, this complex of ladders, which is 
associated primarily with the Ark of Mother Grace, is inherently related 
as well to other aspects of The Mystic Ark, such as the Ark of the Church, 
thus making the conceptual basis of the ladder system even more complex 
by connecting individual salvation with the history of salvation. Since the 
relationship between individual salvation and the salvation of humankind 
as a whole is intrinsic to Christianity, efforts in this direction may be found 
elsewhere (such as the Zwiefalten Rule of Saint Benedict of around 1162 
and now in Stuttgart), ^^^ but nothing comes near The Mystic Ark in both 
breadth and depth of vision. This complexity of vision is not the additive 
result of the relatively large number of ladders in the Ark but is basic to the 
individual ladders themselves. This is something that is immediately appar- 
ent not only from the briefest glance at explicitly religious ladders but at 
even those found in the secular literature, such as the ladders of the cardinal 
virtues or the seven liberal arts that sometimes illustrate Boethius De conso- 
latione philosophiae (as in the early-twelfth-century manuscript in Vienna or 
the early-thirteenth-century copy in Leipzig). “4 

As to other compositional formats of spiritual striving related to The Mystic 
Ark, there does not seem to be any significant connection between the static 
medallion or quincunx format that underlies the schematic structure ofthe Ark 
and the complex progression of spiritual ascent inherent in the fully articulated 
schematic structure that overlays it (cf. the Gospels of Hitda of Meschede of 
around 1030, which combines the same quincunx format with the Theological 
Virtues and Humility surrounding the Lamb of God).'^ And the tradition 
of portraying the building of the house of God as a literal activity — as found 
already in the catacombs (San Gennaro, Naples, third century), in the con- 
clusion of the Psychomachia (e.g., the elaborate ninth-century illustration now 
in Brussels), or in the Carolingian and Ottonian canon tables already men- 
tioned — is even more removed from the concept of the image of The Mystic 
Ark, no matter how fundamental this is to the Ark. ^^? 
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In regard to the representation of the actual act of ascent as a metaphor 
of spiritual striving, The Mystic Ark again deviates at least somewhat from 
mainstream practice. While Hugh believes that occasional descent is a part, 
even a positive part, of spiritual ascent, The Mystic Ark depicts only spiritually 
ascending figures rather than figures who both ascend and descend.'*? This 
is contrary to most other heavenly ladders of group ascent around this time, 
such as the Anchin illustration to Bernard of Clairvaux’s De gradibus humilitatis 
(c. 1165), the Hortus deliciarum (c. 1180 to 1195), or the very recently (elev- 
enth century) and only partially translated Ladder of Divine Ascent of John 
Climacus.'^' This stress on ascent to the neglect of ever-present descent seems 
to come from the function of The Mystic Ark as an analytical schema rather 
than a traditional individual meditative device. Descent in both its positive and 
its negative aspects was certainly discussed in the Ark lectures. But the charge 
of the Ark lectures is to show what causes the “disease” of restlessness of the 
human heart and how to counter this systematically — “through some skill or 
by the practice of some discipline” — not to portray the already recognized 
symptom. The topic of discussion, then, both verbally and visually, is ascent: 
descent is a reality, but not part of the business at hand. 

Similarly, within this schematic structure, the individual means of convey- 
ing spiritual striving operate, on the whole, difterently from the vast majority 
of other images in the visual tradition of spiritual striving. For example, tra- 
ditional personifications (by which I mean individuals with a title or attribute) 
essentially evoke the idea of the quality personified. Images of spiritual struggle 
(strictly speaking, the violent confrontation of two or more figures) attempt to 
allegorize the state in question. Emblematic depictions of virtues (a figure with 
an emblematic shield rather than a title or attribute, properly speaking, such as 
became common on a number of Gothic cathedral facades) are often, though 
not always, meant to conjure up the word represented by the image. With The 
Mystic Ark, even though some of the individual components function in the 
same ways just mentioned, the totality of the imagery represents the actual 
enactment of the virtue depicted. This enactment of virtue — of these partic- 
ular virtues, conceived in the manner put forth by Hugh — is the very essence 
of the canonial and monastic life. 

Thus, the traditional personification of Patience in Lambert of Saint-Omer’s 
Liber floridus of around 1120 is indistinguishable in every way from the other 
twelve female figures in the same image except for the inscription "patientia" 
that identifies it. In The Mystic Ark, the depiction of Patience is a complex 
one, enacting not only monastic ascetic practice as a means of keeping inor- 
dinate desires of the body in order but also as part of external penance in the 
process of the remission of sins (Color Fig. 18). The image of the spiritual 
struggle of compunction in the Citeaux Moralia in Job — in its depiction of a 
tonsured centaur-like creature in a nocturnal vision of seemingly irrational 
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violence — illustrates Gregory the Great’s characterization of compunction 
as "the wounds of a beating" from the “war” caused by the basic incompat- 
ibility of body and soul, wounds that restore the person afflicted (in this case, 
the monk, as indicated by the tonsure).'^* In The Mystic Ark, the same virtue 
of compunction is portrayed as a figure striking his breast (Color Fig. 20) and 
so making the same visual reference to blows. But it is also a literal enactment 
of contemporary spiritual practice, as well as something that was more or less 
identically enacted tens of thousands of times in the life of the canon regular in 
the recitation of the Confiteor during Mass when the officiant strikes his breast 
while saying, “through my fault, through my fault, through my most grievous 
fault” (mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa). As to the emblematic image, the 
personification of Prudence in the west central portal socle of the cathedral 
of Notre-Dame in Paris, for example, conjures up the word “prudence” when 
the viewer makes the connection between the depiction of a serpent wrapped 
around a staff held by the female personification and the biblical injunction, 
“be as prudent as serpents” (Matthew 10:16)."°° In an entirely different vein, 
Hugh presents a depiction of the actual enactment of prudence — rather than 
the abstract word — in the image of the pilgrim “who flees the world” (Color 
Fig. 27). This enactment can be understood in a number of different senses, 
such as the continent person who, to a degree, leaves the world behind;"*° the 
canon regular or monk who flees the world by entering canonial or monastic 
life; and, perhaps, even the serious pilgrim who — continent for the period of 
his or her spiritual exercise — also flees the world (just as Hugh himself did, 
making a pilgrimage to visit the relics of Saint Victor at the monastery of Saint 
Victor in Marseille immediately before entering Saint Victor in Paris, only ten 
years or so previous to the Ark lectures). 

Even the iconographic supporting devices within The Mystic Ark often vary 
considerably from depictions of similar subject matter current within monastic 
and canonial visual culture. For example, Hugh continues to employ certain 
widely recognized iconographic elements of spiritual struggle that appeared 
in previous and contemporary imagery of spiritual striving, such as a serpent, 
armor, and a dragon. However, the serpent encompassing the Ark is essen- 
tially the biblical serpent of the Garden of Eden (Genesis 3:1—15; Fig. 29), 
not the snakes who furiously attack the sexual organs of figures traditionally 
understood as personifications of Lust (the most obvious aspect of concupis- 
cence) in the sculptural programs of such major contemporary Romanesque 
churches as Moissac, Vézelay, and Autun."’ As to the armor of Pride in the 
ascent of the cold of the east (Color Fig. 14), it has been cast off and is not 
worn in any bloody confrontation between the Virtues and Vices, so perva- 
sive in Prudentius’s venerable Psychomachia, a strikingly violent, martial meta- 
phor of spiritual struggle (for instance, in the eleventh-century Psychomachia 
thought to be from Saint-Laurence at Liége).'*? Nor, in fact, is there any actual 
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combat between the two opposing forces in The Mystic Ark, with its generally 
different virtues and vices. For example, in the Liège Psychomachia, the tradi- 
tional vice of Libido (Lust) has a sword plunged into the top of her head by a 
fully armored Pudicitia (Chastity). In The Mystic Ark, however, the contingent 
of the sixty men and sixty women in the heat of the west climb away from 
a bare-breasted but otherwise discretely covered woman — representing the 
Augustinian conception of the guilt and punishment of concupiscence, so 
different from Moissac and the others — and uneventfully ascend past the sup- 
porting personifications of the virtues of Patience, Mercy, and Compunction 
in their progress to the abstract goal of the remission of sin (Color Fig. 18, 
Color Fig. 19, Color Fig. 20).'? And the dragon, specifically representing the 
Inciter of Vices, actively serves to spur on those ascending up from concupis- 
cence, rather than acting as the primarily passive gaping “mouth of hell” as in 
so many contemporary Last Judgment scenes or the Zwiefalten Rule of Saint 
Benedict (Color Fig. 18).'*°° The character of the Ark dragon is even more 
different still from contemporary non-ladder dragons in images of spiritual 
struggle, such as that in the initial to Book Thirty of the Citeaux Moralia in Job 
of around 1111, in which the devil in the form of a dragon enters the soul ofa 
person through the vice of gluttony (a secondary aspect of concupiscence), a 
depiction of spiritual descent if ever there was one." 

The aspect of enactment just mentioned is a crucial part of the way that 
The Mystic Ark tells its story, of why it was so successful. It is an integral fac- 
tor in the larger narrative strategy of the image, which consists of a certain 
interplay between the iconic and the narrative, that is, an iconic framework 
within which an urgent narrative operates. ^^ (By iconic, I mean a generally 
“timeless,” unchanging, or predominantly non-narrative quality inherent in 
the image. If the iconic image does have a narrative element and/or takes 
place in time, these aspects can be visually downplayed in favor of the image’s 
eternal, and so timeless, significance.) Through this arrangement, the quincunx 
or medallion format with its symbolism of the center provides a readily rec- 
ognizable yet imposing iconic framework for the four Arks, a framework that 
operates within the larger iconic framework of the cosmos embraced by the 
Majesty (Fig. 10, no. 11). But the more or less static quality that predominates 
in so many images with this type of framework is creatively counterbalanced in 
The Mystic Ark by the dynamic narrative that animates the three nonliteral Arks 
centered in this otherwise rigid composition. In the Ark of Mother Grace, this 
narrative owes much of its general origins to previous and contemporary tra- 
ditions of the virtues and vices. These other traditions, however, appear in the 
Ark largely only as trace elements, precedents whose original characteristics 
have almost no discernable effect on the unique dynamic of Hugh’s image. 

For example, the most successful statement on the virtues and vices within 
Christian culture up until this time was Prudentius’s unequivocally narrative 
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Psychomachia, a text so like theater that one could almost imagine the figures 
wearing the masks of Classical drama. Faint echoes rebound here and there in 
The Mystic Ark of the Psychomachia and its genre, but, despite the poem’s struc- 
tured associations of the various figures and a certain logical sequence to their 
actions, its epic narrative style lacks what might be called the distinct taxonomic 
quality sought by the School audience Hugh was addressing in this era of the 
systematization of knowledge. And so whereas, in the Psychomachia, patience is, in 
a sense, simply one in a long series of not particularly dissimilar individual com- 
bats — an additive series of more or less unrelated narratives — here, in The Mystic 
Ark, patience marks a crucial step in the progressive narrative of individual salva- 
tion in its analysis of the spiritually striving person’s response to the corruption 
of sensory perception caused by original sin (Color Fig. 18). Inextricably linked 
to what came before and what comes after, patience in the Ark initiates the rela- 
tively complex discussion of the relation of the body to the works of creation 
and of the process of the remission of sin — crucial subjects in Hugh5 presenta- 
tion. As to the more contemporary independent images of spiritual struggle, such 
as those found in the Citeaux Moralia in Job, they, also, have a kind of narrative 
quality in that they represent the story ofa duel, a joust, the one-on-one combat 
of which the aristocracy — including some of the aristocrats within the canonial 
orders and monasticism — were so fond. But, even more than the Psychomachia, 
they lack intellectual depth and have virtually no impact on the Ark. Thus, the 
Citeaux Moralia in Job depicts a form of spiritual fear in its initial to Book Twenty 
through the depiction of an elegantly dressed young man holding the jaws of a 
threatening dragon while at the same time pulling back from the monster, afraid 
both to continue holding the monster at bay and to let it go free to wreak its 
havoc — an initial that is certainly not without either charm or evocation, but 
that merely illustrates one loosely related theme among many in Gregory the 
Great’s long book." The Mystic Ark, however, in dealing with the same general 
theme, conveys a far more profound sense of spiritual fear in its portrayal of a 
man who has cast off the armor of pride as the initial guilt and cause of original 
sin in order to turn from self to God, the first step in the long journey of the 
return to God, a journey whose narrative will continue throughout the four 
ascents of the Ark of Mother Grace (Color Fig. 14). 

Indeed, the narrative of The Mystic Ark is not derived solely or even primar- 
ily from the individual images of the virtues that populate it. These individual 
virtues do not have the oppositional quality toward the vices that was tradi- 
tional at the time, as found in the ever-popular Psychomachia, the arbor bona/ 
arbor mala of the Liber floridus, or even the later twelfth-century illustrations of 
Hugh’s own De quinque septenis from outside Saint Victor.'^^' Rather, it is the 
sequences of virtues, rather than individual virtues, that provide the driving 
force behind the Ark’s narrative, sequences that very much retain this opposi- 
tional mentality, only now directed toward the various guilts and punishments 
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of original sin instead of toward individual vices, properly speaking. And so, 
whereas the initial to the Gospel of John in the Bible of Stephen Harding may 
allegorize the role of lectio divina in overcoming misbelief through faith, ^^ 
the sequence of images in the ascent of the cold of the west in The Mystic Ark 
analytically narrates or even enacts the entire process of lectio divina (Color 
Fig. 21). Thus, the issue is not so much one of overcoming a specific vice as 
it is overcoming fallen human nature itself, the ultimate source of the vice; 
the depiction is not one of canonial or monastic fulfillment or of spiritual 
exercise per se, as it is in the Bible of Stephen Harding, but rather of the 
restoration of the likeness of God through the process of lectio divina. Indeed, 
unlike so many figural and nonfigural medieval linear schemata that were 
purely taxonomic (e.g., Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms n. a. lat. 
1401:40, with some influence from Hugh),'^^* each of the sequences of the 
four ascents of The Mystic Ark — which certainly do form their own analyti- 
cal taxonomy — is a journey or narrative in itself. The sequence of the cold 
of the east narrates Hugh’s reading of the premise of the Benedictine Rule: 
the passage from pride to love, a turning from self to God, from bad to good 
(Color Fig. 13). That of the heat of the west tells the story of the journey of 
the remission of sin (Color Fig. 17). The succession of images and ladders in 
the cold of the west recounts, as I have just said, the restoration of the likeness 
of God through lectio divina (Color Fig. 21). And the complex series of the 
heat of the east relates “the consummation of the perfected life,’ the main- 
tenance of peace or rest for those who have advanced from good to better 
(Color Fig. 25). Together, all four sequences add up to a greater sequence, the 
taxonomic “metanarrative” of the return to God. 

In the end, the visual dynamic of The Mystic Ark lies somewhere between 
the gravitas of traditional iconic imagery, the storytelling capability of tra- 
ditional narrative imagery, and the ability to convey complex information of 
the written word. This complex dynamic came about by design in order to 
present the weight of the momentous theme of The Mystic Ark while simul- 
taneously articulating that theme with a level of detail and with a dramatic 
potential that had never been attempted visually before. In the presentation 
of its intricate message — through an iconic and narrative compilation of 
systematic theology, exegesis, patristic thought, secular learning, the ladder 
tradition, personifications, the written word, nonfigural symbolism, concern 
with the macrocosm, and concern with the microcosm yet somehow on a 
cosmic scale — it goes far beyond both the often commonplace popular imag- 
ery of traditional artistic culture and the typically lifeless linear schemata of 
the Schools, neither of which can claim to so successfully capture the atten- 
tion and engage the intellect. But perhaps most importantly, this new con- 
ception of the traditional device of the heavenly ladder and of the traditional 
theme of the virtues and vices (both from monastic culture) is fully integrated 
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with Hugh’s systematic theology in a narrative manner, and, in this, visually 
intertwines individual spiritual ascent and the history of salvation in an over- 
arching worldview. Certainly, no small part of the great success of the image 
of The Mystic Ark is that it provided a new way to visually express complex 
thought, one that would eventually address similar issues far beyond the elite 
audiences of the Schools. 


The Goal of the Four Ascents: God. The immediate goal of the sixty men 
and sixty women who ascend the ten steps of the twelve ladders of the four 
ascents is clear. As put in the text of The Mystic Ark: 


By means of these steps, sixty men and sixty women ascend to the culmi- 
nating cubit as if to God." 


But what, exactly, does ascending to God entail in the context of an image that 
is a visual work of systematic theology? 

It entails, I believe, very much. Long familiarity with Hugh’s varied writings 
suggests that he would have waxed lyrical in the extreme regarding this par- 
ticular component at this particular point in the Ark lectures. It is, practically 
speaking, not just the conclusion to the Ark of Mother Grace but the culmina- 
tion of the entire topic of The Mystic Ark, and, in such a complex presentation, 
one cannot expect a simplistic goal. Contrary to the spirit of what I assume 
was a crescendo of both sermonizing and theological exposition in the origi- 
nal lectures, let me be as brief as possible. 

I have already mentioned how the restoration of the community of spiritu- 
ally striving individuals, the subject of the four ascents of the Ark of Mother 
Grace, is impossible without grace. How this is to be understood as visualized 
in the component of the central cubit is described in the reportatio in its reading 
of the Lamb of God (Color Fig. 10), who, in receiving the sixty men and sixty 
women, “the community of the good,” the City of God, 


stands because he invites, he stands because he comforts, he stands because 


he helps, he stands because he crowns, he stands because he keeps watch 


in order to protect his city. ^^ 


Very similar language is used in the reportatio’s explanation of the central pil- 
lar — essentially a visual gloss on the central cubit — which describes how, in 
his divine and human natures, Christ “helps” the spiritually striving individual, 
how he "apportions the virtue and [spiritual] advancement of each one,” how 
he “allots the gifts of his grace" to each.'^^ Explicit reference is once again 
made here to the bride and bridegroom imagery of the Song of Songs. 

One way that God helps the spiritually striving is by enticing them to him- 
self, something he does by “hiding,” a major theme in Hugh’s writing, one 
that is often made with reference to the bride and bridegroom of the Song of 
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Songs, and that, it seems, was probably taken up here again, however briefly. 47° 
In Hugh’s thought, God’s hiding or obscurity is the basis of faith, for if God 
did not conceal himself, “faith would have no merit and unbelief no place.” 
It is through this process of hiding and the nurturing of faith that God "calls 
us to what is hidden and ... gathers us together" ^" This is precisely what is 
depicted in the ascent of the sixty men and sixty women from the broad base 
of the four corners, up the gradual narrowing of the structure of the Ark, and 
so to the central cubit. 

But there is more involved here. In this divine game of hide-and-seek, Christ 
acts as “the mediator between God [the Father] and humankind.” By “invit- 
ing,” he encourages the ascent of humankind toward the divine; conversely, his 
“help” is an expression of the descent of the divine toward its creation. The 
association of ascent and descent implies a vertical field of interaction, and, 
in his description of the four ascents with their sixty men and sixty women, 
Hugh calls the Ark the “mountain” of the house of the Lord.'^ We have seen 
that this same imagery of the mountain is central to the final ascent ofthe Ark. 
Hugh expands a bit more fully upon this theme of the ascent of the mountain 
used in conjunction with the heavenly ladder — as he very possibly may have 
expanded upon it in the original Ark lectures at this point — in a treatise on the 
union of the body and spirit, describing how 


Moses ascended up the mountain, and God descended down to the 
mountain. Accordingly, if Moses had not ascended and God had not 
descended, they would not have come together.... The spirit ascends, and 
God descends.... The spirit ascends by contemplation, God descends by 
revelation.... Think of Jacob’s ladder: it stood on the earth, but its top 
touched the heavens. 74 


This is the essence of the divine economy: humankind rises toward God, God 
descends toward humankind. Earlier, I mentioned that spiritual ascent as con- 
ceived of in The Mystic Ark should be understood as culminating in charity — 
something we might expect to fully participate in this dynamic of interaction. 
In this, we are not disappointed for, in his De laude caritatis, Hugh describes the 
operation of charity in precisely these same terms of a mutual interaction of 
divine descent and human ascent: 


You [charity] cause God to come down to humankind; you direct human- 
kind to God. He descends when he comes to us; we ascend when we go to 
him.... You are the mediator, joining together opposites ... bringing God 
low, raising us up, drawing him to the depths, lifting us to the heights. #75 


As put by a fictional contemporary viewer of the Ark, created by Hugh himself: 


This Ark astonishes me, ... its apex [cacumen] reaches upward, as if all the 
way to God." 
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And this is what is depicted through the very form of the Ark: the ascent from 
the visible to the invisible, through the visible pyramidal shape of the Ark, ever 
narrowing, toward the One, who is invisible. The crucial point of contact is the 
central cubit: Christ, the creator and the savior, the mediator, fully human and 
fully divine, knowable, but not completely knowable.'^ In his dual nature, the 
Wisdom of the Father both “hides” and leads the spiritually striving individual 
to the Father, who is even more deeply hidden from human understanding. '* 

It is through this process of spiritual interaction that God "fashions in our 
hearts the form of a certain invisible Ark" ^ A key part of this fashioning is 
the gathering together of one’s “soul,” one’s "self?" one’s “thoughts,” 


rising little by little into a unity [unum] by certain increases of virtue, as if 
by some regularly laid-out steps in our heart, until we reach that simple 
unity [unitatem], true simplicity, and eternal constancy that is in God.'^? 


This is the fulfillment of the charge of the Ark lectures, the remedy for the 
inability of the restless heart to gather its thoughts: the attainment of and 
remaining in the presence of God through contemplation. "+" It is “the consum- 
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mation of the perfected life,’ “the unfading reward of celestial remuneration,” 
"the reward of virtue" that is the culmination of the Ark.'^* These “regularly 
laid-out steps,” these “ascents by which one climbs to heaven,” so painstakingly 
related by Hugh to the brethren, are not the “unexpected departures” of spir- 
itual flight of Bernard of Clairvaux that spurn “steps” and “ascents,” but the 
Victorine way of life, the return “to him who made you” of the opening sen- 
tence of the De institutione novitiorum. And, ultimately, this consummation 
of the perfected life takes place only in the next life, in the vision of God.'^* 
For the moment, the vision of God is “veiled and hidden,’ humankind sees 
only through faith, only “through a glass, darkly,’ a state indicated by the veiling 
of the Majesty’s face by the seraphim."*’ But soon, in the next life, those who 
have striven will see God “face to face through contemplation” in the same way 
that the angels on either side of the Majesty in the image of the Ark now see 
him ever present.'**° Those who have striven will possess God then and, since 
God is everything, they will have everything and there will be nothing else for 
them to desire, nothing more to scatter their thoughts.'^" “Exiled from their 
heavenly country through original sin,’ they will find God at last by certain 
knowledge (faith and hope no longer being necessary) and touch him by taste 
(that is, through charity, which will continue), and their restless hearts will 
finally be at rest and remain at rest. This is the end of the journey and the 
crown of victory. ^? 


For this ... God was made humble, and humankind made sublime. 49° 


And with that, or something very much like that, the Ark lectures would 
have ended. 


THREE 


CONCLUSION: THE MYSTIC ARK AND THE 
MULTIPLICATION AND SYSTEMATIZATION 
OF IMAGERY 


Truly, the more closely I consider it, the more astonishing this structure becomes!" 


So Hugh has one of the interlocutors of De vanitate mundi, an Ark-related text 
that is an offshoot of the original lectures, say of the Ark that the spiritually 
striving person must build in his or her soul. But, given that De vanitate mundi 
is a writing filled with para-autobiographical passages, it may very well be the 
reaction of Hugh himself to the same Ark, his own creation, whose artistic 
manifestation is The Mystic Ark. 

The reaction of the attentive modern reader to The Mystic Ark is certainly 
no less. But this astonishing structure does not come without a price: in this 
case, the impossibility of fully summarizing every aspect of it. Instead, let me 
just sketch out its principal themes and dynamics in the hope that brevity may 
contribute to clarity, before making a few additional points and bringing this 
study to a close. 


THE FOUR ARKS 


The charge of the Ark lectures was to show the source of the restlessness of 
the human heart — the inability of humankind to remain in the presence of 
God through contemplation — and to indicate, first, how the heart might find 
rest, and, then, how it might remain in that rest. Hugh’s response to this charge 
was The Mystic Ark, a monumental work of art painted by Hugh himself that 
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served as the basis for a weeks-long series of collatio discussions — not pri- 
marily as a memory device — from around 1125 to early 1130 at Saint Victor, 
the eye of the storm of Parisian School culture at the time (Fig. 1, Fig. 37). 
Choosing the seemingly mundane Ark of the Flood as the vehicle for his 
exposition, Hugh accepted the earlier challenges of Augustine and, to a lesser 
extent, Origen, to reinterpret this subject and, in so doing, did more than sim- 
ply answer the brethren’s immediate request. He made his reply to this initial 
charge the essence of a fully systematized, comprehensive worldview for the 
middle-ground canon regular in the progressive world of elite learning in the 
twelfth century and in the conflict between the “old theology,’ an experiential 
theology of blind faith, and the “new theology,’ a theology of inquiry whose 
faith was based on logic. 

Fundamental to The Mystic Ark are Hugh’s conceptions of exegesis and sys- 
tematic theology. In presenting the Ark from the very start as the outcome of 
the application of his own deeply thought-out three-level exegesis (with one 
level having two distinct understandings), Hugh magisterially demonstrates, 
in the face of a partial and informal rejection of this traditional methodol- 
ogy of the Fathers by some scholars, the extent to which it might be used to 
teach students the way to address certain contemporary scholarly issues. Thus, 
through what might be called the politics of exegesis, Hugh’s exegetical meth- 
odology imparts its very structure to the Ark lectures in the form of the four 
Arks of The Mystic Ark — the Ark of Noah, the Ark of the Church, the Ark of 
Wisdom, and the Ark of Mother Grace — and makes his polemical challenge 
to an important segment of the status quo of the contemporary intellectual 
elite integral to the image. At the same time, both the logic of the visual struc- 
ture of the image and the logic of the intellectual basis of the lectures share a 
common source in Hugh’s new systematic theology, particularly as manifested 
in his De sacramentis. The basis of his systematic theology — the dichotomy of 
the works of creation and the works of restoration — conceived of in response 
to the current demands of the rapidly changing nature of advanced education, 
is both stunningly comprehensive and strikingly in challenge to the perceived 
learning for its own sake of the prestigious “new theology,’ as well as being 
essential to all three of the nonliteral Arks. The result of this application of 
Hugh’ personal conceptions of exegesis and systematic theology to the image 
of the Ark of the Flood is the most complex individual work of figural art of 
the entire Middle Ages, an image of all time, all space, all matter, all human 
history, and all spiritual striving. 


Of the four Arks, it is the Ark of Noah — the Ark according to the letter — that 
takes up the literal understanding of the Ark of the Flood, though not a literal/ 
historical understanding as commonly understood. On the one hand, this literal 
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exposition is limited to the description of the structure of the Ark of Noah as 
recounted in Genesis — and so its name in the Ark lectures — never consider- 
ing history in the sense of the word as generally understood then and now as a 
sequence of chronological events. On the other hand, Hugh makes no attempt 
to interpret his literal Ark as it “actually” existed according to what might be 
claimed to be an objective reading of the text of Genesis. Instead, after more 
or less reviewing the previous literature on the subject, he decides in favor of 
a three-stage Ark over a five-stage one, not on the basis of a literal exegetical 
reading per se, but rather, according to his own admission, because of the greater 
visual clarity of the three-stage version in his artistic image. Furthermore, he 
adds components to the Ark that are not in the biblical account, ignores a 
number of traditional exegetical themes, and redefines crucial terminology to 
suit the needs of the moment. At the same time, Hugh’s literal Ark bears virtu- 
ally no relation to the essentially pictorial and often narrative Ark of the visual 
tradition. But if the Ark of Noah makes no pretense to being the definitive Ark 
according to the letter, it does make a claim to contemporaneity in its critical 
relation to previous patristic authority. The aim here is not actually the literal 
but what the text indicates through the literal: in this case, that the Ark is the 
prototypical house of God for all of his creatures that would be saved from the 
Flood, the subject, one way or another, of the remaining three Arks. Toward this 
end, Hugh would have referred to the basic structure of the three-stage Ark in 
the painting of The Mystic Ark often enough in the course of his lectures on the 
literal Ark. And, it is certainly possible that he used sketches of the five-stage 
Arks of Origen, Augustine, and perhaps his own as well to clarify the discussion 
(cf. Fig. 40, Fig. 41, Fig. 42). Thus, the painting of The Mystic Ark would have 
served as the focal point of the lecture on the Ark of Noah even if it did not 
engage the vast majority of the imagery of the painting. 

Whereas the primary purpose of the Ark of Noah is to address what 
Scripture conveys through the literal in a relatively straightforward way, the 
Ark of the Church — the Ark according to simple allegory — continues the 
exegetical process but now also directly begins to use the subject of the Ark of 
the Flood as a means of addressing the charge of the Ark lectures, more spe- 
cifically the first question of the brethren, through this relating of the source 
of inconstancy of the restless heart. Simple allegory is, according to Hugh, the 
signification through something visible of another visible thing. As used here, 
however, this is not merely a simple typological relationship of type and anti- 
type. Rather, Hugh uses the type of the Ark to serve his larger goals of articu- 
lating the human condition within the context of the basic dichotomy of his 
own systematic theology: the works of creation and of restoration. Moreover, 
history, traditionally part of the understanding of the literal level of exegesis, 
plays a central role in this allegorical Ark, which is nothing less than a macro- 
cosmic presentation of the history of salvation. 
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In the Ark of the Church, Hugh visually demonstrates how "everything that 
has ever been done” is divided into the works of creation and of restoration. 
The works of creation consist of the world as manifested during the six days of 
creation (Fig. 14). The works of restoration are all the “sacraments” — anything 
that contributes to the restoration of humankind to its creator, especially the 
Incarnation — found throughout the six ages of the history of salvation (Color 
Fig. 7). He shows how, with the fall of the bad angels through pride, human- 
kind was created in order to restore the number of rational creatures ordained 
in the divine plan who would eventually participate in the vision of God. 
Material creation was made to serve humankind, and it was only with this that 
time began. In its natural (pre-Fall) state, humankind could experience God 
more or less directly through the inner eye of contemplation. Satan, chief of 
the fallen angels, was jealous of humankind and sought to bring about its Fall. 
When he succeeded and — again, through pride — humankind turned its back 
on its creator, it lost its ability to remain in the presence of its creator through 
the act and effects of original sin, which are the twin guilts and punishments 
of body and mind, concupiscence and ignorance. Concupiscence affected 
humankind’s sensory perception and ignorance its cognitive abilities to the 
extent that it could no longer either see or know God. Since all humankind 
descends from one source, Adam, all humankind inherits the guilts and punish- 
ments of original sin. The works of creation, made for “humankind standing,” 
now became a distraction from the creator, and the works of restoration had to 
be instituted for “humankind fallen” so that, through them, it might overcome 
its weaknesses and return to its creator. In this way, the six days of creation 
foreshadow the six ages of the history of salvation. The primary vehicle for 
this restoration of humankind is the Ark, which signifies both the Church — 
thus, the name of this Ark — and the course of time. Throughout the Ark, and 
so throughout the course of time, the works of restoration are represented in 
various ways and to various degrees, indicating the role of the Church in the 
history of salvation for those who would be saved from the Flood of concupis- 
cence of this world that surrounds the Ark until the end of time. 

It is impossible to cover here every aspect of the works of creation and of 
restoration, and the astonishingly full way in which they are represented and in 
which they often interact with each other. It is enough to say that the scope is 
epic. To the east, time begins with the six days of creation, humankind is cre- 
ated, falls, and is propagated through one man, the First Adam. To the south, 
the Hebrews flee the spiritual desert of Egypt and wander to Jerusalem, in the 
center. To the north, the Jews are dragged to Exile in Babylon. To the west, 
time ends when all humankind is judged. Down the center are inscribed the 
six ages of the history of salvation and the physical and spiritual genealogies of 
Christ. At the center, one man, Christ, the Second Adam, in the form of the 
Lamb of God in the central cubit, is the salvation of humankind and completes 
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the typological relationship that began with the Fall of the First Adam indi- 
cated by the cubit-sized ADAM macro/microcosm. Above, outside of time, is 
the indirect cause of the creation of humankind: the nine choirs of angels — the 
fall of the bad angels before time necessitating the creation of humankind to 
replace them as a tenth choir, at which point time will be brought to an end. 
Encompassing all of this is the figure of the Majesty, a complex figure and 
probably the most complete statement of Christology in Western medieval 
visual culture (particularly as understood in terms of the constant dynamic 
that operates between it and the Lamb of God in the central cubit). It repre- 
sents at once the co-eternal Christ, the creator and savior, divine providence, 
the judge, and the entire Trinity acting in concert. It also represents the Word 
of God or Wisdom of the Father, the “great Idea of nature,” the “sole primor- 
dial Idea or Pattern of things.” This is, in the platonic sense, the perfect and 
eternally existing exemplar upon which all created things are modeled and 
from which they have their imperfect existence. It is platonic, however, not 
in a classicizing sense, but rather along augustinian lines. For the true platonic 
Idea does not participate in history, and history is precisely what forms the 
core of both the concept and the image of The Mystic Ark. As creator or logos, 
Christ contains the primordial Idea of creation in his mind. But as savior, he 
participates in the history of his own creation, in the history of salvation. The 
Mystic Ark, therefore, is the primordial Idea in a simultaneously transcendent 
and immanent mode. 

Through this series narrationis, or “sequence of events,’ in association with 
other components of the Ark, the history of salvation is recounted, while at 
the same time depicting — visually arguing — any number of subjects of cur- 
rent importance and even urgency. These are often visually phrased in highly 
polemical ways, ways that both challenge the positions and at times appropri- 
ate the prestige of the “new theology.’ Sometimes directed at particular con- 
temporary scholars, such as Abelard, William of Conches, Thierry of Chartres, 
Bernard of Chartres, and others, these include a broad spectrum of subjects. For 
example, Hugh puts forth his own reading of Augustine’s theory of original sin. 
He takes up the topics of the eternity of Christ, the dual nature of Christ, and 
the trinitarian appropriations. He addresses the issue of the noneternal nature 
of all creation. He discusses the spiritual structures of history, the “spiritual 
demography” of humankind throughout history, and the intervention of God 
in history. He gives his views on the requirements for salvation and presents his 
own theory of the necessity of faith in the creator and savior as one. He offers 
his opinion on the changing nature of the sacraments, including the limits of 
the sacraments of the natural and written laws in comparison to those of grace. 
He expresses his positions on the shifting character of the Chosen People, the 
equality of distinct male and female spiritualities, and the Church as the vehi- 
cle for salvation. He presents his own historical methodology of place, time, 
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and person, and develops the theory of an east—west spatial-temporal progres- 
sion of history. He incorporates into his overall argument the themes of the 
interrelation of sacred and secular history, the denial of cyclical time in favor 
of finite linear time, and Christ as the center of time and space, as the center 
of history and the cosmos. He conveys his ideas on the exact nature of the 
relationship between God and his creation, including various issues regarding 
divine providence, ranging from a denial of an independent working of nature 
to a rejection of the world-soul. And he concludes with the vision of God as 
the final outcome of history for the saved. 

These subjects are sometimes conveyed through straightforward inscrip- 
tions, sometimes through imagery, sometimes through symbols and symbolic 
colors; through number symbolism, placement, cartography, relation to the 
cardinal directions, relation to other components in the image; through a 
system of parallel tables of information of the sort found in the study of 
Scripture and history; and, sometimes, through the interaction of two or 
more of these methods. Especially strong dynamic relationships exist between 
the Six Days of Creation and the components of the cosmos, between the 
Adam macro/microcosm and the central cubit, between the central cubit 
and the Majesty, between the horizontal temporal of the line of genera- 
tion and the vertical spiritual of the central pillar at their intersection in the 
central cubit, and between the various "parallel tables" all along the line of 
generation. The basic structure of this image is the result of a compilation of 
a large number of preexisting iconographic forms. But the final result is one 
that is entirely original in the way that it works, in the way that it presents 
a “timeless” depiction of time, portraying Christ in the central cubit as the 
"iconic center" of the cosmos, but also as the "narrative center" of finite 
historical time — an artistic rendering that, in its seeming contradiction, per- 
fectly conveys the mystery of the Incarnation in its divine (timeless) and 
human (intervening in history) natures. Toward its various ends, the Ark of 
the Church lectures would have fully engaged the vast majority of the imag- 
ery of the painting of The Mystic Ark — excepting only certain aspects of the 
schematic structure — with more or less all of the “horizontal Ark” and some 
of the “vertical Ark” acting as a visual point of departure for virtually every 
subject raised. 

Because of the exegetical logic of the Ark lectures, all of the four Arks are 
very closely related. If, in the Ark of the Church (the Ark according to sim- 
ple allegory), through the visible another visible thing is signified, in the Ark 
of Wisdom (the Ark according to anagogical allegory), through the visible 
another, invisible, thing is signified. And if the Ark of the Church represents 
the macrocosmic return of humankind to its creator through the works of 
restoration, the Arks of Wisdom and of Mother Grace correspond to related 
stages in the microcosmic return of the individual through the same works. 


MULTIPLICATION AND SYSTEMATIZATION OF IMAGERY 


In Hugh’s reading of the Ark of Wisdom, the primary thing signified is the 
ark or house of God that the spiritually striving person must build in his or 
her soul — the same house of Proverbs 9:1,‘““Wisdom has built herself a house.” 
This is a complex allegory, and Hugh conceives of it as having an active com- 
plementary association with the fourth Ark, the Ark of Mother Grace, in the 
process of return. After identifying the source of the restlessness of the restless 
heart in the Ark of the Church lecture, Hugh turns to the remaining charges, 
how to find rest and how to remain in that rest. How to find rest is associated 
with the Ark of Wisdom, an intermediate and preparatory stage, while the 
interrelated process of remaining in rest is correlated with the Ark of Mother 
Grace, an advanced and terminating stage. In an at times rather complex sys- 
tem of metaphorical subthemes, the Ark of Wisdom is spoken of as building 
the ark or house of God, as “the house of the Church,” and as entering the 
house of God (through cognition, also described as knowledge or thought). 
The Ark of Mother Grace is referred to as adorning the house of God with a 
coat of colored paint, as "the house of the soul,” and as living in the house of 
God (through virtue and charity, also called love). 

The fundamental problem in finding rest is that the desire for the things 
of this world — the works of creation — causes the heart to be pulled in every 
direction, with the result that our thoughts are disordered. The solution, there- 
fore, is to give them order. Along these lines Hugh expands his metaphor of 
building, first referring to the site, the material, and the craftsman in a relatively 
general, traditional way — as the heart, thoughts, and God, respectively — and 
then introducing the increasingly technical themes of the order, disposition, 
and clearly limited dimensions of the structure. Of these, only order belongs to 
the Ark of Wisdom, the others pertaining to the Ark of Mother Grace. Order — 
or entering the Ark — as used here by Hugh, consists of understanding the 
works of restoration through the conscious application of his analytical cat- 
egories of place, time, and dignity. That is, this is the reasoned prioritization of 
thought, a prioritization that, on the microcosmic level of the spiritual progress 
of the individual from the visible to the invisible, leads to the divine (in the 
central cubit) in a way that is meant as the equivalent of the macrocosmic 
progress in the Ark of the Church of the saved among humankind in their col- 
lective return to God at the end of time. It is the intellectual application of an 
exegetically based methodology to the general body of knowledge, especially 
Scripture, with the end result of not just a worldview but a significant step in 
overcoming the effects of original sin. At the same time, as Hugh’s language 
in The Moral Ark makes clear, there is an implicit experiential aspect to this 
that keeps it from becoming a sterile intellectual formula. Perhaps just a bit 
surprisingly according to modern expectations, it seems to be this ordering or 
systematization of thought — the “skill” or “practice of some discipline” men- 
tioned by Hugh in the opening of The Moral Ark — that constitutes the “certain 
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points ... [that] pleased the brethren,” points that were “previously unheard of 
in this context and were, so to speak, all the better received because of it.” 

It is interesting that the image of the Ark is not really necessary to this pop- 
ular lecture of an incredibly popular series based upon an image, and must have 
been hardly referred to by Hugh in the course of the Ark of Wisdom lecture. 
There is even a major part of the Ark of Wisdom lecture as related in The 
Moral Ark that is almost completely unrelated to the image of The Mystic Ark. 
And this may be part of the reason why The Moral Ark, a version of the Ark of 
Wisdom lecture, was written. For, unlike the other Arks (given the overview 
of the Ark lectures), the Ark of Wisdom is virtually impossible to read in the 
image without the help of the text. Similarly, this may be at least part of the 
reason why the elaborate relation between the Ark of Wisdom and the Ark of 
Mother Grace is included in The Moral Ark, ostensibly a record of the Ark of 
Wisdom lecture. 

The last Ark, the Ark of Mother Grace, is the Ark according to tropology, 
tropology referring to a level of understanding that occurs when, “through 
that which is said to have been done, something else is signified that ought 
to be done.” In the context of the individual spiritual advancement of The 
Mystic Ark, however, tropology is not understood as a narrow literary device, 
but rather is meant to be used in conjunction with allegory in the sense of 
the complementary association previously mentioned between the Ark of 
Wisdom/house of the Church and the Ark of Mother Grace/house of the 
soul. And so it continues the process of building the house of God begun in 
the Ark of Wisdom, now taking up how one “paints” or lives in the structure 
through charity and “virtue” that was already built and entered in the previous 
Ark through cognition or thought. Hugh describes this Ark as built “from a 
body of many virtues into a single charity,’ and this seems to be the source of 
the name of the Ark — the Ark of Mother Grace — since, as Hugh writes, it is 
through grace that the virtues are acquired. A clear but complex Ark, the Ark 
of Mother Grace interweaves no fewer than three major and two lesser sys- 
tems of visual address — the body of Christ, the cosmic structure, the forty-two 
stages or stopping places, the three stages, and the four ascents — in a tour de 
force of visual argumentation unmatched anywhere at the time. 

The proportions of the Ark — as manifested in the dimensions of its length, 
width, and height — are understood as the proportions of the human body, 
and are explicitly seen as being synonymous with the body of Christ. In this 
connection, the length, width, and height are equated with the virtues of faith, 
charity, and hope [sic], respectively. In acquiring these virtues, then, the spiritu- 
ally striving individual is assimilated into the mystical body of Christ. However, 
The Mystic Ark goes beyond this traditional interpretation of the proportions of 
the Ark in that the context of the Ark is the works of creation and of restoration, 
and in that the works of creation are, in part, represented as a neoplatonically 
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based macro/microcosm. To be more precise, the Ark or “body of Christ” is in 
the center of the neoplatonically based macro/microcosm, taking the place of 
the human component in the standard mundus /annus/homo macro/microcosm. 
At the same time, the central cubit underscores this same dynamic, even more 
than the “body of Christ,’ marking the exact center of the macro/microcosm, 
that is, of the cosmos. However, in its position on the line of generation — the 
core component of The Mystic Ark — the central cubit also marks the center 
of time. In this way, Hugh overtly leaves behind the rejection of secular learn- 
ing and logic by the “old theology” while at the same time appropriating the 
intellectual basis of the “new theology,’ thus attempting to prevent the “new 
theology” from claiming this prestigious intellectual position exclusively as its 
own. In the process, through his reconceptualization of the center, he trans- 
forms and subordinates the neoplatonic macro/microcosm, denying the con- 
cepts of cyclical time and of an independent working of nature that the “new 
theology” was perceived as holding, displacing this with the more traditional 
view of the finite linear time of the history of salvation and of the direct role 
of divine providence in material and human existence. 

Almost as if in challenge to the relative complexity of the neoplatonic 
macro/microcosm, Hugh accompanies this polemic with a series of systems of 
spiritual ascents. However, whereas the macro/microcosm took as its subject 
the works of creation, these systems of ascent take as theirs the works of resto- 
ration. Two of these, the basic cosmic structure of The Mystic Ark (Fig. 9) and 
the forty-two stages or stopping places of the Hebrews during their wandering 
in the desert (Fig. 7, no. 8), are more or less straightforward sequential “spiritual 
ladders” or “heavenly ladders” as theologically understood (that is, regardless 
of their form). Each presents a different articulation of the age-old theme of 
spiritual progression, the one through a rising up from the mundane to the 
celestial, the other through a journey from ignorance to salvation. 

More complex are the ladder systems of the schematic structure of the Ark. 
The internal dynamics of the heavenly ladder of the three stages are unclear, but 
it seems certain that the four sides are not to be understood as being ascended 
sequentially, one side after the other, although they were probably discussed as 
distinct triads in the Ark lectures (Fig. 30). The key to this is the core dynamic 
of the west side, the triad of right/profitable/necessary, which acts to modify, 
prioritize, and affirm the respective qualities of the other sides. Thus, the vari- 
ous levels are meant to be seen as bearing some sort of relation to one another, 
though the separate sides retain distinct identities. Setting aside the interrela- 
tions of the various levels, for which the Ark texts provide only a few specifics, 
the north side seems to have been the first side taken up, presenting the Pauline 
triad of faith/hope/charity as the general basis of Christian life. The south side, 
which seems to have been the next side covered, refines the previous theme, 
now using the triad of knowledge/discipline/goodness — important terms 
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from De institutione novitiorum, an instruction manual on the formation of the 
Victorine canon, written by Hugh himself — as the basis for the Victorine way 
of life, a more systematized approach to Christian life than that of the previous 
side. Finally, the last side that seems to have been taken up, the east, presents the 
spiritual ascent of what might be called “microcosmic man” through the triad 
of nature/law/grace, something it does in a way that — given the appearance 
of this triad in both the Ark of the Church and the Ark of Mother Grace — 
integrates the macrocosmic and the microcosmic constructs of the two Arks 
into a monumental unity. Each one of these four sides leads, in its own slightly 
different way, to the culmination of the Ark, to Christ as the Lamb of God in 
the central cubit. That is, each one and all together unite the spiritually striv- 
ing person with Christ, precisely the same goal — although articulated in a 
significantly different way — of the last heavenly ladder system of The Mystic 
Ark, the four ascents. 

In his response to the charge of the Ark lectures, Hugh states that the source 
of the restlessness of the human heart is the Fall, in particular, the guilts and 
punishments of original sin as theorized by Augustine. It is only with the heav- 
enly ladder system of the Ark of Mother Grace - the four ascents, probably the 
last major component discussed in the original Ark lectures — that the subject 
of the guilts and punishments of original sin are systematically countered. 

Humankind fell through pride, and so it is from pride that it must first 
distance itself or ascend, something done through the triad of “emotions” of 
fear/sorrow/love in the cold of the east (Color Fig. 13). Resonating with the 
ladder of humility of the Benedictine Rule, this ascent articulates a turning 
from pride or self-love to God, who is love, and, as such, the ascent represents a 
turning from bad to good. Hugh associates the final ladder of this triad, love of 
God, with good works and, in the ascent of the heat of the west, the ascent of 
"works," the spiritually striving person rises up from concupiscence or love of 
this world through the triad of patience/mercy/compunction (Color Fig. 17). 
This triad addresses transgressions against self, neighbor, and God through exte- 
rior penance, interior penance, and contrition in the hope of the remission of 
sin. The last ladder of the ascent here, compunction, leads, according to Hugh, 
to the process of contemplative ascent, the subject of the ascent of “thoughts” 
of the cold of the west (Color Fig. 21). The ascent of “thoughts” — cognition/ 
meditation/contemplation — is an important one, being concerned with no 
less than the restoration of the integrity of the divine likeness through the 
process of contemplative ascent, especially through the practice of monastic 
lectio divina. This is a major step in The Mystic Ark’s particular expression of the 
return to God. Not seen as acting independently, this ascent is a culmination 
of sorts. Working along with the previous two ascents, it both confirms the 
spiritually striving person in his or her rising up from bad to good and acts to 
"bring justice to perfection" — both of which lead to the next and final ladder. 
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The ascent of the heat of the east is for those advancing “from good to better” 
(Color Fig. 25). This is the ascent of “virtues,” the triad of temperance/pru- 
dence/fortitude, to be precise, which, along with justice, which precedes this 
ascent, forms the cardinal virtues of the Classical philosophers. Rising up from 
spiritual fervor, this ascent indicates how the spiritually striving person must 
go full circle in his or her turning back to God, returning, as much as possible, 
to the original state of spiritual fervor of humankind’s pre-Fall state. Far more 
complex than the other ascents, the socially inclusive heat of the east integrates 
an additional three triads: married/the continent/virgins, which is concerned 
with how the body is to be addressed; those making use of the world/those 
fleeing the world/those who have forgotten the world, which takes up how 
the world is to be addressed; and the things that creep/the things that walk/the 
things that fly, which speaks to how spiritual life is to be addressed. Ultimately, 
this highly creative variation on the traditional monastic ladder recounts how 
to live in the Ark, how to maintain the rest found earlier — or, as the reportatio 
puts it, it articulates “the consummation of the perfected life" And, toward 
that perfected life, sixty men and sixty women — an assertion of the equality of 
male and female spirituality — climb up the 120 steps of the twelve ladders of 
the four ascents, toward the central cubit.A metaphor of seeking God step by 
step through contemplation, they represent “the community of the good,” and, 
as they make their gradual but inexorable ascent, they systematically crush the 
serpent that encompasses the Ark, afloat on the sea of concupiscence, just as 
they systematically apply Hugh’s methodology of the restoration of the divine 
likeness, the charge of the Ark lectures, in the return to God (Fig. 29). 

The remaining aspects of the ascents and their ladders are far too complex 
to fully summarize here, with personifications, narrative figures, other imag- 
ery, symbols, symbolic color segments, structural devices, and inscriptions that 
act not only as indicators of the primary content of the ascents but also as 
exegetical references, identifiers of contemporary issues, and prompts to pos- 
sible sermonizing interludes. In all this, the Ark of Mother Grace is virtually 
unthinkable without the visual image of The Mystic Ark. 


“ONLY ONE ARK EVERYWHERE”: THE NEED FOR A WORK OF ART 


In fact, the entire body of Ark lectures is inconceivable without the image, 
something Hugh himself apparently thought, finding it natural enough to refer 
to the image even in the lecture that requires it least, the Ark of Wisdom. 
Even the varying relation of the image to the different Arks is completely in 
agreement with the original collatio context of the lectures, a context Hugh 
seems to consciously try to evoke with the sometimes spontaneous, some- 
times highly structured, always fascinating character of the image as conveyed 
through the Ark-related texts. And so, although interacting with each Ark in 
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distinctly different ways, the image of The Mystic Ark is central to the Ark lec- 
tures as a whole. 

Indeed, the relation of the image to the lectures is so intimate it seems that, 
in the earliest stages of conceiving of The Mystic Ark, Hugh may very well have 
been thinking iconographically as much as he was theologically, spiritually, 
and systematically. For, in The Mystic Ark, the composition is conceptual and 
the conception is envisioned compositionally. “The symbolism of the center" 
and of the heavenly ladders had more or less always been a part of Christian 
visual culture. But, generally speaking, they had been used in relatively simple 
ways and in relatively simple compositions previous to The Mystic Ark. With 
The Mystic Ark, the use of schematic composition in a work of art changed 
dramatically. To begin with, Hugh introduces a number of visual forms from 
School culture — various schemata, but also a cartographically advanced world 
map — that were originally strictly pedagogical in purpose and, as such, were 
fundamentally designed to take information that was traditionally transmitted 
verbally (including descriptions of the world) and convey it visually for greater 
clarity. While figures were sometimes employed in these schemata, figures were 
not an essential part of their conception, and their depiction in figural form 
was by far the exception rather than the rule. Taking a number of these — the 
Zodiac, the Months, the Winds, and the harmony of the elements/seasons/ 
qualities/ages/senses — now in their fullest figural form, Hugh integrates them, 
using them and the state-of-the-art world map as the visual and conceptual 
context for his Ark. The Ark proper, surrounded by this complex compilation 
of interlocking schemata, is itself nothing less than the most complex schema 
ever constructed to date of which I am aware, a schema in which the figural, 
again, plays a significant part. The heavenly ladders are, generally speaking, 
much more complex than had been the case earlier, they are radically multi- 
plied in regard to previous practice, and they are mixed in type, covering the 
spectrum of heavenly ladder types as modern scholarship sees them (cosmo- 
logical, topographical, and anthropological, including both step and ladder sys- 
tems). And the symbolism of the center plays an even more complex role than 
before, with the central cubit taking on an extremely complex relationship 
with any number of other elements of the image. With all of this orchestrated 
into a complex but thoroughly coherent whole, the result was a completely 
new, highly original theological and spiritual statement made possible through 
a new multiplication and systematization of imagery. 

But there is more at operation here in the visuality (as opposed to the 
content per se) of The Mystic Ark. Hugh’s emphasis on the role of the figural 
transformed the whole — so dependent upon the literarily based schemata 
with their ability to present large amounts of information in a clear man- 
ner — into a work of art. In this connection between literature and art, and in 
its integration of form and meaning, the image of The Mystic Ark could claim 
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to take on the same ability to convey complex spiritual thought as the written 
word — the traditionally more authoritative means of communication. Yet, at 
the same time, Hugh sought to fully utilize the particular advantages of visual 
art over literature. For visual art has the advantage that — if already understood 
or understandable — it is able or appears to be able to project its complex 
message comprehensively and instantaneously. That is, it has the potential or 
appears to have the potential to convey all of its message at once — like a sud- 
den revelation under certain conditions — unlike literature, which is compelled 
to convey elements of its message consecutively by the very nature of reading 
(and, I might add, also unlike the thought process, both verbalization and con- 
scious thought being seen in the twelfth century as impeding progress to the 
highest levels of spiritual ascent). While this particular advantage of visual art 
may, at times, be more illusion than reality, it can, nevertheless, be an illusion 
that passes for reality. And even if the total is not comprehended all at once, the 
total is still constantly visually projected as if it were comprehended, or at least 
as if such an instantaneous comprehension were attainable — something that 
has its own usefulness and attraction in the realm of spiritual exercise in that 
the artwork may, at times, become the medium of a conscious spiritual striv- 
ing (by which I do not mean to imply that The Mystic Ark was intended for 
use with prayer). When successfully and sympathetically mastered and inter- 
nalized by individual members of Hugh’s original audience, all of the Arks 
with their meanings would have been understood simultaneously as part of 
the same spiritual understanding. It is in this sense that “there is only one Ark 
everywhere.” 

But the factor of the visuality of The Mystic Ark — The Mystic Ark as a work 
of art — operates in other ways still. For in the “ability” to “see,” that is, to 
understand in a spiritual manner the past, present, and future all at once — 
depicted in any number of ways in the image of The Mystic Ark — the initiate 
has not only “ceased, in a way, to belong to time,” but is actually understood to 
participate in a “likeness” to God, who sees all things past, present, and future 
at once.‘ A point emphasized by Hugh again and again, this state is understood 
as part of the process of the restoration of the divine likeness in the spiritually 
striving person.’ Not a seeing with the “bodily eye” but with the “eye within,” 
it is the result of contemplation.^ It is a living “inwardly” with God — the rest 
that is the goal of the Ark lectures — and shows the initiate where he or she has 
been, is, and is going.’ 

In De tribus diebus, in a discussion of God’s creation, the same subject that 
forms the general visual context of The Mystic Ark, Hugh describes this process 
of “seeing” using the metaphor of a luxury manuscript: 


In the same way that an illiterate who may look at an open book sees 
figures [figuras] [but] does not understand the letters, so the foolish and 
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carnal man who does not perceive those things which are of God [1 
Corinthians 2:14] sees the external beauty in certain visible created things 
but does not understand the interior reason. However, he who is spiritual 
and is able to discern all things, in that he has considered the external 
beauty of the work, comprehends interiorly how wondrous the wisdom 
of the Creator is.... The foolish man wonders at only the beauty in those 
things, but the wise man sees through that which is external, laying open 
the profound thought of divine wisdom. Just as in the same passage of 
Scripture the one will commend the color or the form of the figures, so 
the other will praise the sense and the signification. 


In The Moral Ark, he again describes this process, but now in his introduction 
of the image of The Mystic Ark to his collatio. Now he is no longer speaking 
metaphorically; now he is speaking of the Ark itself: 


The exemplar of this spiritual building that I am going to present to you 
is the Ark of Noah, which you will see with your eyes exteriorly so that 
interiorly your soul may be made in its likeness. You will see there certain 
colors, forms, and figures that may please the sense of sight. You should 
know, however, that the reason these have been put there is so that you 
may learn from them the wisdom, discipline, and especially the virtue 
that ought to adorn your soul.’ 


Hugh was a strong proponent of the idea that the visible leads to the invisible. ° 
However, in order to achieve his goal — in order to answer the charge of the 
Ark lectures using a full exegetical method, employing four Arks, engaging a 
full systematic theology, presenting his material fully on both the macrocosmic 
and the microcosmic levels, showing all time, all space, all matter, all human 
history, and all spiritual striving, and conveying all of this all at once — he 
needed more than an abstract discussion of the visible. He needed to actually 
convey his idea visibly (visually). He needed a work of art. 

And he did not hesitate to turn to one, to create one himself, to make 
a work of art the foundation of both the conception and the public pre- 
sentation of his most creative undertaking right at the height of the greatest 
controversy over religious art in the West since the Early Christian period, a 
controversy led by his intellectual and political ally, Bernard of Clairvaux.“ 
Hugh was certainly quite aware of the various issues related to religious art 
in the context of monastic and canonial cultures, and he shared Bernard’s 
traditional theoretical views about the inhibiting relation of the material to 
spiritual advancement. But he was far less dogmatic than Bernard about the 
use of art in its long-established roles in the liturgy and in religious instruction 
(as opposed to the use of excessive art in regard to the cult of the dead or the 
cult of relics). Nor does he show any signs of being particularly concerned 
about the level of advancement of his audience. Despite the inclusion of the 
reportatio of The Mystic Ark in the Indiculum (a fifteenth-century copy of a list of 
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Hugh’s writings, worked up shortly after his death), seemingly grouped with 
a number of works commonly said to be for those at the introductory level of 
instruction at Saint Victor (prima eruditio), the Ark of the Church is essentially 
the visual equivalent of Hugh's De sacramentis, a work he describes as "allegori- 
cal" and for a second level of instruction (secunda eruditio), believed to consti- 
tute the second of at least two courses taught at Saint Victor by Hugh. Even so, 
the Ark lectures as a whole go beyond this intermediate level. Unquestionably 
concerned with tropology and certainly the subject of an independent lecture 
series, much of the material of The Mystic Ark is, according to Hugh's own 
pedagogical theories, for those beyond his course on allegory and so at a more 
advanced level still. This should not be understood merely in the narrow sense 
of the original audience of The Mystic Ark. Hugh may have needed a work 
of art if he wanted to show that there was “one Ark everywhere.’ But it also 
seems that the decision to base the Ark lectures on an image in the first place — 
as distinct from needing the image — most definitely involved an awareness of 
the novelty of the use of such an image in this particular context of advanced 
learning, leaving us with the inescapable conclusion that such a use was seen 
by Hugh as having its own particular advantages in the competitive world of 
the twelfth-century Schools, as the next section explains. 


THE MYSTIC ARK AND A SYSTEMATIZED MIDDLE-GROUND 
WORLDVIEW 


The use of a work of art was necessary to convey the message of The Mystic 
Ark in the way that Hugh wanted it to be conveyed, and certainly contributed 
something to its distinctiveness. But the reason that the Ark was so successful 
as a purely intellectual statement is unrelated to its visuality. Nor, even, was 
this success actually dependent upon the main theme of the Ark, the return 
to God, which, after all, was hardly original in itself. Rather, the popularity of 
The Mystic Ark was the result of the way in which the theme of the return to 
God was articulated, the way in which it was expressed through two distinct 
claims inherent in the Ark. 

The first of these is the claim to systematization, that is, a claim to contem- 
poraneity in its basic methodology, in its fundamental mode of thought — sys- 
tematization being one of the great intellectual developments of the twelfth 
century.'* Perhaps the most immediate expression of this for Hugh’s original 
audience would have been his explicit claim to systematize his response to the 
charge of the Ark lectures through "some skill or by the practice of some dis- 
cipline.’ This is, primarily, the systematization of the building of the house 
or ark of God in the soul of the believer. In this, Hugh does not describe the 
return to God from the point of view of individual experience, as, for exam- 
ple, Bernard of Clairvaux might have done, although such an experience is 
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Hugh’s ultimate purpose. Rather, he analyzes the process of the return to God 
in a distinctly systematized manner, one that could be said to be the result of a 
kind of logic, and which could claim a kind of objective applicability to every 
serious aspirant. Described in complex and varied ways throughout the Arks 
of Wisdom and of Mother Grace, this amounts to nothing less than a claim 
to systematize one of the most important aspects of canonial and monastic 
cultures: experiential spirituality, in this case expressed as the restoration of the 
divine likeness in the spiritually striving person. 

This systematized process, it should be noted, is phrased in a very specific 
way, one that leads directly to the second claim of The Mystic Ark that contrib- 
uted so greatly to its success: its claim to a middle-ground worldview. In order 
to convey this effectively, Hugh had to first overtly base the Ark on a decidedly 
comprehensive and coherent foundation, the material of a worldview, and then 
shape this material in such a way as to have it establish a clear position for him 
on the intellectual spectrum. 

In The Mystic Ark, Hugh provides an astonishingly comprehensive foun- 
dation for his subject of the return to God. Integrating the macrocosm of 
humankind with the microcosm of the individual, he presents their return in 
the context of the history of salvation and on the basis of a full, systematized 
theology, especially his theories on original sin and the works of creation and 
of restoration. He avoids what some in the twelfth century might have seen 
as purely academic theological analysis, that is, theological analysis removed 
from the conscious purpose of the application of theological understanding to 
spiritual pursuits — as Abelard was perceived to do, for example. Yet, through- 
out this, Hugh does incorporate into The Mystic Ark any number of proper 
theological analyses that, on a level of straightforward argumentation, were not 
that different from some of the writings of Abelard, whose treatises were some- 
times joined together with Hugh’, so similar were they to each other." But, 
whereas Abelard was perceived as turning theology into an abstract academic 
subject, Hugh always directs his arguments toward his experiential goal. In this, 
he shows exactly why the spiritually striving person should study the subject 
matter of theology, something he no doubt meant to be seen as diametrically 
opposed to the perceived treatment of theology as if it were nothing more 
than a number of disembodied academic topics. Absolutely not a traditional 
exegetical exercise, in this comprehensive and integrated approach, The Mystic 
Ark presents nothing less than the widely recognized material or basis of a 
worldview. 

Hugh then shapes this as a specifically middle-ground worldview. Showing 
how the works of creation can bring about the Fall of humankind, and how 
the works of restoration can help bring about its salvation, he rejects an exces- 
sive study of the works of creation, a perceived focus of attention of the “new 
theology,’ while at the same time leaving the rejection of secular learning and 
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logic by the “old theology” behind. Thus, in The Mystic Ark, Hugh addresses 
the age-old polar extremes of Christianity: whether to seek the creator through 
the created or to reject the material in the quest for the immaterial. He chooses 
a middle ground between the two. In the process, he also chooses a middle- 
ground position between the “old” and the “new” theologies, a dialectical syn- 
thesis of the two, affirming the orthodox and experiential aspects of the “old 
theology" while appropriating the intellectual basis and prestige of the “new.” 

In this period of great intellectual change, there were many important mat- 
ters for which no official Church position existed, something that was espe- 
cially true for many of the most burning issues of the day. The Schools were 
intellectually open and flourishing in a new way, and, in the world of the 
Schools, the boundaries of inquiry were being pushed as never before. To the 
“old theology" alarm, they were being pushed most noticeably by the “new 
theology,’ seemingly pushed in the direction of a human-centered worldview, 
while the more traditional concerns of the “old theology” were not so much left 
behind as they were being seen less and less as the explicit subject of advanced 
education. In The Mystic Ark, Hugh sought to address some of these concerns 
through the provision of an intellectually based, comprehensive, God-centered 
worldview, one that not only was in touch with the contemporary issues of 
the Schools but that also challenged the “new theology” on its own ground, 
even appropriating some of its territory. In its systematization of the spiritual 
experience, The Mystic Ark could claim to be both traditional in its attention to 
the spiritual experience and contemporary in its cutting-edge systematization. 
In Hugh’s declaration that The Mystic Ark is “based on authority as well as on 
reason,” it could claim to be the product of the scholastic method while hav- 
ing a distinctly monastic (or canonial) spiritual intent." In this, Hugh not only 
provided an aggressive assertion of middle-ground self-identity for the novices 
and canons of the internal School of Saint Victor; he almost certainly did the 
same for the students of the external School, students who would soon be in 
positions of influence throughout Western Europe. 

And one of these students, with Hugh5 cooperation, did something more. He 
created a reportatio of The Mystic Ark at considerable labor. A text of enormous 
popularity, it would become a vehicle for the dissemination of Hugh’s system- 
atized middle-ground worldview across Europe and across the centuries. 


THE AFTERLIFE OF THE MYSTIC ARK LECTURES: THE REPORTATIO 


We know nothing of the fate of the original painting of The Mystic Ark that 
Hugh painted on the walls of Saint Victor sometime from around 1125 to 
early 1130 in response to the charge of that first collatio (cf. Fig. 37). Seeing 
how closely it parallels De sacramentis, it would not be surprising if it were 
used for at least part of Hugh’s second course (secunda eruditio), his course on 
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the allegorical level. But the image of The Mystic Ark most certainly did not 
constitute the actual focus of this course, however much or little it might have 
been employed in it. Rather, the image of The Mystic Ark formed the basis of 
an independent series of lectures having a distinct identity of their own, the 
Mystic Ark lectures. These may possibly have acted as a culminating lecture 
series in Hugh’s curriculum, one demonstrating the application of the meth- 
odology and knowledge gained in the previous courses on the literal and alle- 
gorical levels. Given the enormous amount of labor invested by Hugh in the 
Ark lectures — and given the attitude he sometimes expresses of expecting his 
contemporary readers to know what the role of the painting in The Moral Ark 
was'* — it seems likely that he used the painting and the Ark lectures to teach 
group after group of new students until his death in 1141. 

Possibly on the cloister wall for eleven to sixteen years of apparently very 
active teaching, Hugh may have brought the image into play in other ways 
than those just described. For example, it has long been recognized that his De 
vanitate mundi is an Ark-related text, explicitly referring to a large number of 
subjects of The Mystic Ark. In the course of this text, Hugh refers to such Ark 
themes as: seeing the past, present, and future all at once, not with the “bodily 
eye” but the “eye within”; the contemplation of the cosmos as a whole; the 
cosmic structure of The Mystic Ark, with God above, the world below, and the 
soul in between; the world in a Flood; the Lord as the helmsman of the Ark; 
the human heart or soul gathering itself into a unity; the reaching of the Ark 
up to God; the creation of a house or ark within one’s self; the works of men, 
of angels, and of God; the works of creation and of restoration; the six days of 
creation as foreshadowing the six ages of the history of salvation; ascending 
from the visible to the invisible; the periods of natural law, the written law, and 
grace; the length, width, and height of the Ark representing the course of this 
present age, the totality of believers, and Scripture, respectively; the finding of 
rest; Mother Grace; going out through the window of the Ark; the theory of 
an east-west spatial-temporal progression of history; a summary of the history 
of salvation, fully integrated with secular history; the idea that all of this is the 
"image" (imago) of the heavenly Jerusalem on earth, toward which one ascends 
by steps of virtue to true peace; and it refers to the repetition of material 
explicitly from The Moral Ark.” The conclusion, therefore, is unavoidable that 
The Mystic Ark played an active role in some way in the conception of De vani- 
tate mundi, which — written during almost exactly the same years as The Mystic 
Ark (De vanitate mundi 1125 to 1130/1131)*° — may have had its own collatio form 
in the cloister of Saint Victor before its dissemination as a written dialogue. 
In this relationship, the idea of The Mystic Ark weighs more heavily than the 
image of The Mystic Ark per se, as is the case with the sententia by Hugh, Quid 
vere diligendum sit (Quod amor Dei sit vita cordis), perhaps the vestige of an indi- 
vidual, freestanding lecture from one of Hugh’s collationes, which also mentions 
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a fairly large number of important themes from The Mystic Ark, including the 
exhortation to build an ark in one’s heart.” But it also may very well have been 
that the presence of the painted image of the Ark on the cloister wall, if it was 
painted in that particular place, the most likely for a pedagogical image of this 
type” acted as a stimulus of sorts. And it may be that the painting was referred 
to even if it was not the focal point of these particular discussions, a situation 
not unlike the role of the image in parts of the Ark lectures themselves, such 
as the Ark of Wisdom lecture. But what does seem certain is that the Ark 
remained a source of interest for Hugh until the end of his life since Quod amor 
Dei sit vita cordis is believed to be late,” and since Hugh included among future 
projects an interpretation of the meaning of the forty-two stages or stopping 
places of the Hebrews’ journey through the desert “in another work which we 
plan to do concerning this same Ark,” a project that remained unachieved at 
the time of his death.** 

Hugh died in 1141, no doubt leaving the painting of The Mystic Ark behind 
him, probably on the cloister wall of Saint Victor, which raises the question 
of its further use. Already by the time of the Ark lectures and increasingly 
throughout the twelfth century, the influence of Aristotle was begining to 
overshadow that of Plato, whose intellectual legacy so permeates The Mystic 
Ark. Soon, it would be aristotelianism, particularly as expressed through the 
works of Thomas Aquinas, that would dominate the attention of the Schools, 
a major shift in thought that did much to blunt the urgency of The Mystic 
Ark. But more immediately, with Hugh's death came new teachers at Saint 
Victor with their own pedagogies, however much they may have admired their 
predecessor. And, in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, the great 
cloister of Saint Victor was reconstructed," presumably destroying the original 
painting of The Mystic Ark, if any trace of it still survived by that time. 

But it may be that the image of the Ark was indeed maintained in some 
form at Saint Victor given that The Mystic Ark as a text became and remained 
enormously popular for centuries throughout Europe after that first collatio. 
There are 88 copies of The Mystic Ark still extant, almost all of them paired 
with copies of The Moral Ark, of which 143 copies survive, along with 33 frag- 
ments of either The Mystic Ark or The Moral Ark.*° This is a very large number 
of manuscripts, indicative of a very real popularity (60 extant manuscripts is 
considered proof of a highly successful book).? It was also an abiding popular- 
ity. Using very rough estimates for the sake of clarity,” surviving copies of The 
Mystic Ark show approximately 39 extant manuscripts from the twelfth century, 
31 from the thirteenth, 4 from the fourteenth, and 14 from the fifteenth. Thus, 
The Mystic Ark was immediately popular upon its creation, clearly responding 
to a strongly felt need, a need that continued virtually unabated throughout 
the thirteenth century. And, while extant copies drop in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, interest in The Mystic Ark in the fifteenth century rises three and a half 
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times that of the fourteenth-century level (quite a few of these fifteenth-cen- 
tury manuscripts being written on paper). Therefore, it seems that The Mystic 
Ark found an immediate and ready audience when it was written, one that 
continued for almost two hundred years because of a widespread sense of the 
same concerns Hugh himself felt. Apparently dropping in popularity with the 
triumph of Thomistic aristotelianism — although the reduced number of newly 
made manuscripts certainly does not preclude a continued use of those already 
in circulation — The Mystic Ark again found an active reception in the fifteenth 
century, almost certainly in reaction to growing contemporary humanism, par- 
adoxically in combination with the revival of neoplatonism that had begun, in 
turn, to supplant aristotelianism. Printed editions of The Mystic Ark began to 
appear not long after the period of incunabula.” 

Interpreting the institutional affiliation of these manuscripts is a little dif- 
ficult because of the lack of complete information on the original owners 
and because some manuscripts had more than one owner in the premodern 
period. Also, almost a third of the manuscripts have no known provenance 
whatsoever. But a quick glance at what we do know shows that almost 60 per- 
cent of the manuscripts were owned by monastic and canonial institutions. 
Significantly, 47 percent were monastically owned, with 26 percent ofthe total 
extant manuscripts being traditional Benedictine and a striking 15 percent 
Cistercian. But there was also a notable number of copies at cathedral libraries, 
which, I assume, were used by attached schools (though some of these cathe- 
drals also had monastic communities), and at independent schools, such as the 
Sorbonne. Copies of The Mystic Ark were in demand from Scotland to Italy, 
and from Sweden to Spain. And they are known to have been owned by such 
distinguished institutions as Bury Saint Edmunds, Canterbury (both Christ 
Church and Saint Augustine), Clairvaux, Corbie, Durham Cathedral, Fécamp, 
Marmoutier, Saint Alban's, Saint Emmeram, Salzburg Cathedral, Winchester 
Cathedral, and, of course, Saint Victor itself, which had copies from both the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries — and by individuals such as William of 
Malmesbury and Charles, Duke of Orleans. (Copies of The Moral Ark, unac- 
companied by The Mystic Ark, are also known to have been owned by Monte 
Cassino, Premontré, Reims Cathedral, Santa Croce, and Subiaco, among many 
other institutions; and by such individuals as Gérard d'Abbeville, regent of the 
University of Paris, and Pedro de Luna, the unfortunate Antipope Benedict 
XIIL) 

The original closing of The Moral Ark (edificatam esse leteris) reads: 


There is still more that I might have said if I were not afraid of wearying 
you. Therefore, let us now propose the exemplar of our Ark itself, as we 
have promised. This we have painted externally in order that you may 
learn from without what you ought to do within so that, when you have 
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reproduced the form of this exemplar in your heart, you may rejoice that 
the house of God has been built within you.*° 


This is not actually an “introduction” to the image of the Ark, as has been 
said." Rather, it is an invitation by Hugh to the readers of The Moral Ark to 
conduct their own Ark lectures on the basis of their own construction of the 
Ark using the reportatio. The Ark lectures apparently created a sensation, and 
the transmission of both The Moral Ark and The Mystic Ark amounted to “one 
of the most extensive diffusions found in medieval spiritual literature.”** Given 
that the reportatio of The Mystic Ark is a text that was not meant to be read 
for its own sake as a work of literature, it seems that Mystic Ark lectures were 
conducted all over Europe — and for centuries — even if very few, or even any, 
images that were constructed from the reportatio were of the same artistic level 
as the original painting by Hugh from Saint Victor seems to have been. In 
this, the reportatio provided the basic information necessary to construct the 
image, identify its iconographic components, and, sometimes, supply a basic 
understanding of some of the individual components that were unique to The 
Mystic Ark. 

But the reportatio did not provide an actual understanding of The Mystic Ark 
as a whole. In the introduction to his Descriptio mappe mundi, Hugh notes that 


[i]mages of unknown “things” without instruction in writing or words 
can only be understood either with difficulty or not at all. 


And, for the hundreds of Ark lectures that were held outside of Saint Victor, 
the person conducting the discussion first had to prepare his or her lectures 
beforehand, in much the same way that a professor today must prepare lectures 
for advanced students in the university. In particular, he or she had to turn to 
the reportatio to construct the image and for its unique information, and then 
to The Moral Ark, whose introduction (Book One) describes the charge of 
the Ark lectures and Hugh’s response through the four Arks. This is why the 
reportatio was virtually always accompanied by The Moral Ark, since — while The 
Moral Ark could be read for its own sake, as the numerous independent copies 
of it testify — the image so painstakingly described in the reportatio of The Mystic 
Ark made little sense “without instruction in writing or words.” In this, the Ark 
of Noah, the Ark of the Church, and the Ark of Mother Grace proper would 
have been fairly easy to work out with the help of the reportatio and the intro- 
duction of The Moral Ark. But the Ark of Wisdom and its complex relation to 
the Ark of Mother Grace, in their uniqueness and their distance from the image 
and its inscriptions, would have required the additional text of The Moral Ark. 
Furthermore, the discussion leaders all but certainly turned to other writings 
in preparation as well — whatever was necessary and whatever was available, 
just as university professors do today — from the Bible to exegetical treatises, 
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theology, spirituality, philosophy, natural science, and history. While certain of 
Hugh’s own writings aside from The Moral Ark might have been useful in this, 
they were not mandatory and, in most cases, probably not available. 

If these texts provided a certain amount of “instruction in writing” to the 
discussion leader, it was his or her “instruction in words” that was crucial to the 
audience. These elite audiences would certainly have already known quite a 
bit of the imagery and content of the Ark. It would be likely that any number 
of students, looking at that image on the first day of their Ark lectures, would 
have been able to read a certain amount of the image — or at least think they 
could. But when the leader of the discussions began a well-prepared lecture, 
they no doubt soon realized that they were far from understanding either the 
totality of the work or many of its secondary aspects. Still, with a proper intro- 
duction such as the one Hugh himself gave in The Moral Ark — introducing first 
the whole image and then the four Arks — a good teacher could, no doubt, get 
his highly educated audience to enter into the discussions with ease and come 
to read the Ark fully. With the reportatio and The Moral Ark providing only the 
essential structure and themes of the material, Hugh left the vast majority of the 
discussion up to those participating in this unique transmission of knowledge, 
a transmission that was consciously expected to result in relatively indepen- 
dent, varied discussions according to the specific backgrounds and immediate 
concerns of the diverse individuals involved. In this, rather than act as an icon- 
ographically self-sufficient image that defined the boundaries of the discussion, 
the Ark would have acted as a spur to far-ranging conversations, leading in 
an almost limitless number of directions, practically speaking. Thus, the inter- 
change and the loose presentation of the collatio was undoubtedly an expected 
part of the later generations of Ark lectures — of the image’s use — just as it was 
in the original Ark lectures. And, although certainly not expected, some areas 
of focus undoubtedly altered over time, Hugh’s own awareness of the specific 
challenges offered by the contemporary intellectual discourse of early-twelfth- 
century northern France no doubt being instinctively replaced with a new 
awareness on the part of the new audiences as times and issues changed. 

Deeply a part of the intellectual discourses of its day — discourses whose 
issues might reformulate themselves in different ways over the years — the 
image of The Mystic Ark provided a means for many of those below the very 
highest level to personally enter into these discourses from the intellectual/ 
political standpoint of the educated middle ground. 


THE AFTERLIFE OF THE MYSTIC ARK LECTURES: THE 
INVENTIONS OF THE GOTHIC PORTAL AND THE EXEGETICAL 
STAINED-GLASS WINDOW AT SAINT-DENIS 


Some have wondered why, if The Mystic Ark was actually painted, it left no 
trace iconographically But as this study has shown, Hugh’s intent in The 
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70. Saint-Denis, abbey church, west portals. Source: Andrew J. Tallon. 


Mystic Ark 1s not a traditional analysis of the Ark of the Flood, something that 
might have left a simple iconographic vestige. Rather, his concern is a depic- 
tion of the return to God conceived of in the context of the history of salva- 
tion and articulated on the basis of a full, systematic theology. The Mystic Ark 
is far too complex iconographically and much too specifically pedagogical in 
function for its image to have been straightforwardly rendered in public art, 
properly speaking. No, it was less the iconography of the Ark than its concep- 
tual structure and its method that were the real innovations in regard to later 
visual culture. 

As mentioned earlier, it has long been recognized that the twelfth century 
was a time of intense multiplication and systematization of knowledge. But it 
has never been fully appreciated that, conceptually, the most significant aspect 
of the Gothic portal lies precisely in a similar visual multiplication and sys- 
tematization of knowledge, that is, in a multiplication and systematization of 
knowledge expressed visually in the form of imagery. Northern France was 
experiencing an exceptional economic expansion in the twelfth century, and 
with this came an unprecedented artistic expansion that created new expecta- 
tions of what the limits of an art program might be materially. The result was 
one of the great periods of Western art history and perhaps the greatest of 
Western medieval art — a time of the growth of monumental sculpture and 
painting, of advanced architecture, of the stained-glass window, of the rees- 
tablishment of the use of exegesis in art, in short, of the transition from High 
Romanesque to Early Gothic. And in this process, one of the vital operative 
factors was the multiplication and systematization of imagery in large-scale 
public art, the seminal example of which is the west portal program of Abbot 
Suger (ruled 1122—1151) at Saint-Denis (Fig. 70). Since the vast majority of the 
imagery of these portals had existed previously in literature or art, sometimes 
for centuries but independently and without regard to any complex, distinctly 
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coherent system, the question arises: how was it that this multiplication and 
systematization of imagery came about, and why first at Saint-Denis? 

It is no coincidence that the person most commonly considered to be in 
the forefront of the movement toward a multiplication and systematization of 
knowledge during the years of the planning of the west end of Saint-Denis 
was Hugh.?^^ And the two most important examples of the multiplication and 
systematization of knowledge in his body of thought are, textually, De sacramen- 
tis, and, visually, The Mystic Ark. Both of these works are primarily concerned 
with the return to God, explicitly in the context of the history of salvation, 
especially as articulated through his theory of the works of creation and of 
restoration. And both were undertaken by him during the same period that 
Suger was thinking about and then finalizing his portal program (planning of 
the program may have begun as early as 1125; west end consecrated 1140; De 
sacramentis perhaps 1130—1137, but with a reportatio version from around 1127; 
The Mystic Ark 1125 — early 1130). Confronted by two dialectically opposing 
forces — the artistic expansion and experimentation of the twelfth century on 
the one hand, and the controversy over the monastic use of art spearheaded 
by Bernard of Clairvaux on the other — Suger turned, in part, to Hugh as an 
intellectual/spiritual advisor for his own artistic expansion at Saint-Denis.? 
For the evidence shows not only that Hugh or the thought of Hugh as found 
in his De sacramentis was important in the core content of the west central 
portal of Saint-Denis, but that Hugh 
or the thought of Hugh as manifested 
in the image of The Mystic Ark was 
also responsible, whether directly or 
indirectly, for the innovative schematic 
structure of the west portal program 
in general. 

Like its imagery, most of the com- 
ponents of these portals (sculpted 
tympanum, lintel, archivolts, and 
embrasures) existed before their 
integration at Saint-Denis but inde- 
pendently, without an ordered, 
coherent system that brought them 
all together, and so were limited in 
regard to both form and content. As 
a form of visual vocabulary, the min- 
imal imagery of some earlier portal 


programs might be said to have the 
impact of a single word, however 


71. West portal, Saint-Savin, Lavedan. Source: Photothéque 
Zodiaque, 89630 Saint Léger Vauban, France. profound (Fig. 71), while those with 
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a multiplication of imagery but as 
yet no truly successful systematiza- 
tion at times give the impression of 
a body of barely related sentences, 
or, in more extreme cases, even of 
a visual jumble of words from a 
person who is speaking erratically 
(Fig. 72). At Saint-Denis, in con- 
trast, the multiplication and system- 
atization of imagery operates like 
an orderly essay directed toward a 
coherent end. The multiplication 
provides more information and so a 
potentially more complex message, 
while the systematization allows for 
a more organized and so a poten- 
tially more articulate statement; 
together, they offer the possibil- 
ity of a dramatically more effec- 


tive visual presentation. And this 


— sa 
72. West facade,Angouléme Cathedral. Source: Ministére de la 
Culture/Médiathéque du Patrimoine/Art Resource, NY. 


is what is at the heart of what is 
Gothic about the portals of Saint- 
Denis. For while there is a lack of 
scholarly consensus on the style of 
the sculptures — whether they are Romanesque, proto-Gothic, or Early 
Gothic — there is, nevertheless, general agreement that these portals consti- 
tute the first Gothic portals. The systematization in the underlying structure 
of the portal program that results in this striking clarity from complexity 
is as much a part of what we today identify as Gothic in this transitional 
monument as the perception of figural style. If earlier portals can be inter- 
preted in a rather direct way through the association of individual com- 
ponents with more or less specific scriptural sources, the unprecedented 
multiplication and systematization at Saint-Denis is ultimately based upon 
the synthetic view of Hugh's systematic theology, something that brought 
with it a new mode of conveyance of message — and so of viewing, and so 
of understanding. 

In the multiplication of imagery at Saint-Denis, it is remarkable how much 
of it is held in common with The Mystic Ark: the Christ in Majesty; the cen- 
tral cross; the passage from Matthew 25, held by a dominant figure of Christ; 
the Last Judgment; the Apostles arranged “as if a kind of senate of the City of 
God"; the saved received by angels; souls in the Bosom of Abraham; hell dis- 
tinctly pushed off to the side; ascending female figures; a largely hidden Lord 
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B The people of natural law 


The people of the written law 


B people of grace 


The period of The period of the The period of grace 


natural law 


written law 


The period of natural law The period and people of grace The period of the written law 


73. Saint-Denis, abbey church. Suggested sequence of the statue-columns of the west portals, 
accompanied by a diagram of the plank system of the three periods from The Mystic Ark. Source: 
'This image is based on the reconstruction drawing by Crosby (Crosby and Blum 1987, album 
drawing 3B) and the etchings of Bernard de Montfaucon (de Montfaucon 1729, plates 16—18). 
Ravas/Rudolph. 


with only his head, hands, and feet showing; the Lamb of God in front of a 
cross; the Signs of the Zodiac; and the Twelve Months.*? 

But far more important is the systematization of this same imagery, some- 
thing that has come about through the adoption and adaptation of the structural 
and conceptual dynamics of The Mystic Ark. For example, the arrangement of 
the famous statue-columns of Saint-Denis, generally believed to be the first of 
medieval art, compositionally came about through an adoption of the dynamic 
of the three periods of the history of salvation from the plank system of the 
Ark of Hugh’s image. While all of the statue-columns cannot be identified as 
individuals, patterns among them do very strongly suggest distinct groups (cf. 
Fig. 73). In this, the Patriarch and kings of the left portal refer to the period 
and people of natural law. The Prophets of the right portal signify the period 
and people of the written law. And the distinctly mixed figures of the central 
portal indicate the period and people of grace, with various Prophets, a proph- 
etess, kings, and a queen of the Old Testament appearing in the statue-columns 
below, while the Apostles and the Virgin — the preeminent representatives of 
the period of grace, which began with the New Testament — prominently act 
as assessors in the Last Judgment tympanum above. But whereas the consecu- 
tive series of the three periods in the image of The Mystic Ark are of unequal 
length, permitting the positioning of Christ to be exactly in the center of 
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a strictly linear sequence, at Saint-Denis the three periods have had to be 
adapted to fit the demands of a triple portal fagade in which the portals are 
aligned with the main nave and two subordinate side aisles, with the main 
portal in the center (where Christ has to be located) and with two portals 
(and so periods) of equal size on either side. At the same time, the full-length 
figures of the statue-columns were apparently suggested through the process of 
adapting the bust-length “icons” (Hugh’s term) of the Patriarchs and Apostles 
from the integrated plank system and line of generation of The Mystic Ark to 
the architectural setting of the triple portal system, granted the precedent of 
the previously existing embrasure sculpture referred to above (Color Fig. 11). 
In this, the statue-columns both literally and figuratively take the form of a 
horizontal temporal basis in the schematic structure of the three portals, a 
horizontal temporal through which a vertical spiritual intersects in the cen- 
tral portal — another, closely related reason that the period of grace must be 
positioned in the center and not sequentially, properly speaking. The intersec- 
tion of the horizontal temporal with the vertical spiritual is primarily effected 
through the Wise and Foolish Virgins, whose presence here is considered an 
important first at Saint-Denis, and which seems to be adapted from personi- 
fications in the four ascents of The Mystic Ark — for example, the personifica- 
tion of Love, “as if one of the [Wise] Virgins, with a burning lamp and a flask 
of oil, awaiting the arrival of the bridegroom.” As in The Mystic Ark, they rise 
up from time through the culmination of the works of restoration in the Last 
Judgment to the final act in the history of salvation: the return of the creature 
to the creator, here depicted in its proper theological form of the Trinity at the 
apex of the portal. 

Similarly, the apposition of linear and cyclical time through the association 
of the statue-columns and the cycles of the Zodiac and Months of the left and 
right portals — a contemporary intellectual/political issue that is not found in 
any other large-scale sculptural program before this — is taken from the similar 
apposition of the line of generation and the cycles of the Zodiac and Months 
of the cosmos of The Mystic Ark. The related but still distinct themes of the 
works of creation and of restoration, Christ as creator and savior, and the full 
cycle of Adam’s (and humankind’s) Fall and return to God — indicated through 
the unusual format of the two distinct Christs of the tympanum — all have 
their immediate source in the line of generation, particularly the central cubit 
with its complex relationship with the figure of the Majesty in Hugh’s image. 
Finally, the partially hidden Lord as the ultimate goal of the history of salvation 
seems to be an adaptation of Hugh’s presentation of the Lord embracing the 
cosmos, not able to be fully known in this life but able to be at least partially 
understood through his creation. 

The tympana of the lateral portals are more representative of an interest 
on the part of Suger in a more popular spirituality than of Hugh’s relatively 
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complex systematic theology. The original arrangement depicted Dionysius, 
the patron saint of the church, receiving the eucharist from Christ just before 
the saint’s martyrdom in the right portal; and, it has been conjectured, the 
Coronation of the Virgin (in mosaic, now lost) in the left. If the identifica- 
tion of the left tympanum is correct, what the tympana of the lateral portals 
and the core of the portal program (the statue-columns and the central portal) 
have in common is history in the form of the history of salvation. This con- 
stant of history that forms both the essential structure and an important part 
of the meaning of the portal program is not something that can be taken for 
granted. It is not merely that Suger was “almost alone among his contemporar- 
ies” in his interest in history." Hugh was also “almost alone among medieval 
historians" in his interest in and use of history in the theological endeavor, in 
the degree to which it formed the structural basis of his thought.*? There is an 
alliance of sorts between the two men here. This was a time when the domi- 
nant intellectual trends of neoplatonism, natural philosophy, logic, and abstract 
thought led to a “detemporalization” and "desacralization" of the cosmos, a 
complete devaluation of history and, by extension, of the role of the Church 
in history, as put so well by Chenu.*^^ To both Hugh and Suger, history is the 
foundation not only of scriptural study but also of understanding humankind’s 
place in existence." The Mystic Ark and the portal program of Saint-Denis 
are more than simply theological representations. With detailed accounts not 
just of Christ in Majesty or the Last Judgment but of the role of the Church 
in the history of salvation centered in a "resacralized" cosmos as indicated by 
the Signs of the Zodiac and the Months of the Year, they both are major pub- 
lic statements of position in the face of the “new theology.’ Whatever Suger's 
goals may have been in regard to increasing the pilgrim audience and general 
prestige of Saint-Denis, his complex portal program declares the opposition of 
his institution — with its reputation for learning respectable enough for Abelard 
to have become a monk there under Suger’s undistinguished predecessor — to 
the recent trends of the “new theology” toward a human-centered worldview. 
It does this conceptually through its affirmation of the importance of the his- 
tory of salvation and of the ultimate centrality of Christ in human existence, 
the primary message of The Mystic Ark. And it does this visually through the 
adoption and adaptation of the systematization and structural dynamics of the 
same unique image. 

In this process of artistic change at Saint-Denis, the first identifiable step 
is the literarily based image of The Mystic Ark. The art historical significance 
of The Mystic Ark lies in its bridging the gap between literature potential for 
complex expression and such expression in large-scale pedagogical art, some- 
thing that was essentially done through the transformation of the diverse ele- 
ments of the literary sources of the image (themselves often already in the form 
of figural and nonfigural schemata) into a coherent but equally complex artistic 
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image with a strong schematic basis. The resultant image is one in which form 
and meaning are inseparable, and so one in which form is all-important. Yet the 
image of The Mystic Ark was not merely a complex diagram along the lines of 
traditional School schemata. Hugh considered it to be a work of art and even 
warns his viewers of the potential for distraction inherent in its beauty.** 

The second identifiable step is the translation of the schematic structure of 
the pedagogical painting of The Mystic Ark to the large-scale public art of the 
sculpted portals of Saint-Denis. This process is not the same broad cultural 
dynamic proposed by Erwin Panofsky or by Charles Radding and William 
Clark, who (in different ways) see Gothic architecture as coming about from 
the application of certain thought processes to monumental building and 
design in general; or by Dominique Poirel and Françoise Gasparri, who see 
the origin of Gothic at Saint-Denis as having come about through the impetus 
of various very general Victorine tendencies. Rather, the dynamic I describe 
is concerned with the Gothic portal alone and is not the culture-wide appli- 
cation of a thought process per se but the adoption and adaptation of the 
conceptual structure of one specific preexistent work of art — The Mystic Ark, 
itself the result of a complex thought process — at one specific time and at one 
specific place to a portal program with a largely similar theme, much of which 
was borrowed from that same work of art. Hugh, himself a theologian, was the 
artist who visualized his own intellectual system in the image of The Mystic 
Ark; that is, there was no transference of ideas or thought processes from the 
purely intellectual world to the artistic profession per se. And in this dynamic, 
the evidence I use is specific to Hugh, to Suger, and to Saint-Denis, not the 
general application to this very particular historical situation of sources and 
other material pulled indiscriminately from wherever such material can be 
found. 

From Saint-Denis, the format of the Gothic portal spread throughout 
Northern Europe at a time when the urban class was expanding dramatically 
and the Church had need, as never before, of addressing its increasingly restless 
public. In the growing confrontation between traditional authority on the one 
hand and the newly assertive urban class on the other, the Gothic portal was to 
become one of the principal forms of public media, the major form of visual 
communication of the time, even if much of its power as a medium has been 
lost today in our own image-saturated culture. (The destruction of so many 
of these portals — including selected figures or even the heads of figures — in 
France during the Revolution is silent recognition of the most pointed kind 
of this power into the modern period.) As an art form, the Gothic portal 
was to become the most significant, fully indigenous expression of Northern 
European public figural art of the Middle Ages, and would constitute one of 
the most important breaks with Mediterranean artistic dominance in more 
than a thousand years. And the vehicle that provided the initial basis for this 
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new ability to address the public in increasingly complex and articulate ways 
was The Mystic Ark. 

If Hugh or the thought of Hugh was central in the invention of the Gothic 
portal and the construction of a new public art at Saint-Denis, it was also cru- 
cial in the invention of the exegetical stained-glass window and the construc- 
tion of a new elite art there.’ This was an exegetically based art, an art that, in 
its complexity and literary basis, was claimed by Suger to be similar to scrip- 
tural study, to be "accessible only to the litterati?" that is, understandable only 
to the literate choir monk.“ Reference to the exegetically historical level of 
Scripture had been used extensively in visual art since before the widespread 
establishment of Christianity. Allegory had also been employed in Christian 
art from the early days but, although it never completely disappeared, its use in 
art declined, generally speaking, and it was no longer widespread at the time 
of Suger’s program. The point, however, is not whether there was a complete 
break in the use of allegory before the art of Suger’s program, whether other, 
essentially isolated, examples of this exegetical level existed in works of art in 
the hundreds of years after its general decline in use and immediately before 
its striking appearance at Saint-Denis. What is of importance in understanding 
the new, widespread interest in the use of exegetical visual art that arose in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries after Suger’s program — what would become a 
major movement in medieval artistic culture — is what its source and impetus 
were. The general acceptance of Saint-Denis as the source of this new art on 
the basis of clear formal and iconographic transmission is widely accepted and 
noncontroversial. But the impetus for the systematic reappearance of the use of 
exegesis in art at the abbey involves decidedly more than just a simple interest 
in allegory per se. Rather, it seems that nothing less than a new conception of 
the religious work of art was taking place at Saint-Denis. It seems that the need 
to respond conceptually to challenges raised by the recent controversy over the 
monastic use of art combined with the new material potential resulting from 
the economic and artistic expansion to push Suger in a new direction, beyond 
current artistic models to the invention of the stained-glass window. When I 
say that Suger’s windows are exegetical, I mean that they engage fully with 
exegesis as a methodological vehicle for visual presentation in that his program 
systematically and perhaps even self-consciously employs all levels of exegesis — 
not just the historical or the allegorical but now also explicitly the tropological. 
Methodologically, this goes beyond the traditional Christian use of art — the 
narration (historiam) of “things done” for those unable to read the Bible and 
the elicitation of compunction, as articulated by Gregory the Great — just as it 
does the traditional use of metaphor (as distinct from exegetical allegory), gen- 
erally speaking.” And it goes beyond traditional use spiritually in that rather 
than just conveying the events of the history of salvation (the historical level) 
or even revealing their significance as foreshadowings (the allegorical) — either 
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of which might be compunction evoking — it actively prompts the user to the 
next level of exegetical interpretation, the tropological, and so leads that person 
to act upon the moral meaning inherent in the scriptural source. 3 

Just as with the sculptural program of the west portals, the thought of Hugh 
is present in Suger’s new windows. While there are a number of apparent 
traces of Hugh’s thought in several of the panels of Suger’s two most important 
windows, the Life of Moses window and the so-called Allegorical window, his 
ideas on the source, operation, and acquisition of the virtues as found through- 
out his writings unquestionably form the basis of the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit panel in the Allegorical window.** But more important than this direct 
attribution of content, it seems to have been the precedent of The Mystic Ark 
that provided both the methodology and the example of the exegetical work 
of art for Suger’s program. For while Saint-Denis may be the principal initial 
source from which the new interest in the use of exegesis in monumental art 
sprang in the twelfth century, Suger’s program does not actually represent the 
first manifestation of the full and systematic use of exegesis in visual art in the 
region of Paris at this time as has been believed for so long. Rather, the full and 
systematic use of exegesis in visual art had already appeared around fifteen to 
twenty years before Suger’s windows in the highly successful large-scale image 
of The Mystic Ark, painted at Saint Victor during the same years that Suger 
spent so much time as an advisor to the king, often at the royal palace in Paris, 
only a short walk from Saint Victor. That is, Hugh created a fully developed 
visual exegesis specifically for the spiritual education of the highly literate 
canon regular or monk around the same time that Suger was beginning to plan 
his program and before any of the works of art for that program are known to 
have been made (west end, with sculpted portals, consecrated in 1140; east end, 
with stained-glass windows, consecrated in 1144). Thus, Hugh or the thought 
of Hugh, especially as expressed through the methodology and model of The 
Mystic Ark, was central to the invention of the exegetical stained-glass window 
at Saint-Denis, something previously attributed to Suger alone. 

But if Suger borrowed the idea of the systematic use of exegetical art from 
The Mystic Ark, Saint-Denis remains the initial source for its eventual wide- 
spread employment in Western European artistic culture. The majority of the 
traditional iconographic imagery meant for exegetical interpretation in the 
Ark was far too specific to the complex narrative meant for lecture and group 
discussion of this inherently pedagogical image to have been readily adapted 
to imagery suitable for the educated public. Instead, this essentially new form 
of visual art was made usable (or user friendly, as some might say today) in the 
context of individual spiritual exercises in a church environment only with 
its transformation from the complex, pedagogical image of The Mystic Ark 
to the relatively more self-contained images of Saint-Denis — relatively more 
self-contained and so relatively more conducive to intellectual assimilation on 
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an individual basis during those times set aside in the day for individual prayer 
in the monastery. Eventually, unintended by Suger, the special potential of his 
particular conception ofa fully exegetical, monumental, publicly accessible, and 
systematically deployed work of art in the medium of the stained-glass win- 
dow gradually became apparent beyond the highly circumscribed confines of 
monastic culture in the emergence of a new elite art for the literate lay user.°° 
The social dynamics of twelfth- and thirteenth-century France were changing 
dramatically, and the increasingly better educated public, no longer content to 
remain at the lowest level of the spiritual hierarchy, wanted to participate more 
actively in the acquisition of elite spiritual knowledge. In regard to art, this was 
done, in part, by adapting Suger’s strongly literarily and exegetically based art, 
with its claim to elite status on the part of its user, to secular religious use espe- 
cially in the form of the exegetical stained-glass window of the Gothic cathe- 
dral, something that seems to have eventually played a part in intensifying the 
distinction between the literate new urban elite and what might be called the 
illiterate lower class — both of them formerly conceived of as forming the same 
general social group of illiterate commoners — in this way contributing to the 
dynamic of change that pervaded contemporary society.” In the construction 
of this essentially new form of visual art that would become a fundamental 
part of artistic culture in the West for centuries to come, The Mystic Ark, again, 
played a crucial, if very indirect, role. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS: “AND THE PAINTING, 
WHAT ELSE DOES IT TELL YOU?” 


On February 11, 1141, Hugh, “the Lord’s harpist,” lay struggling for breath in 
Saint Victor, on the left bank in Paris, not far from Sainte-Geneviéve, the for- 
mer seat of Abelard, resisting “the world with all its charms” and confessing the 
Trinity as he died, as a firsthand account of his last moments tells us. Around 
the same time, Abelard, “the great Plato of the West, our Aristotle,’ seemingly 
broken by his condemnation at the Council of Sens and, like Hugh, approach- 
ing his end, too, made his own confession of the orthodox Trinity, insisting “I 
do not want to be a philosopher if it keeps me from Paul, nor to be an Aristotle 
if it distances me from Christ"? Saint Victor had been largely successful in its 
struggles in the reform of the Church of northern France, and Hugh’s intel- 
lectual position seems to have more or less maintained its place in the world of 
the educated elite, at least for the time being. Although not in direct response 
to his efforts alone, a number of the most distinguished among the “new theol- 
ogy” had abandoned their earlier positions on the world-soul within a decade 
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of the original Ark lectures.^ But the world is a changeable place, as Hugh 
so evocatively conveys in De vanitate mundi." And very changeable it proved 


itself to be for the “old theology” and the middle ground as well. Indeed, Saint 
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Victor soon inscribed the names of no less than Abelard and the sisters of 
the Paraclete, whose abbess was Abelard’s former lover, Heloise, on its death 


^? And, later, it even inscribed the name of Etienne de Garlande — at one 


rolls. 
point the enemy of William of Champeaux (the founder of Saint Victor), the 
patron of Abelard (who had harried William out of his position as Master at 
the cathedral school of Notre Dame, leading to the foundation of Saint Victor), 
the most prominent opponent of Saint Victor in the reform, and at least indi- 
rectly involved in the murder of Prior Thomas of Saint Victor — praying for 
his soul for 650 years, until the monastery was dissolved at the Revolution, 
much of the venerable site eventually becoming a campus of the University 
of Paris. But, a more significant sign of change, the School of Saint Victor 
is believed to have been closed to external students with the death of Abbot 
Gilduin (1155), the abbot under whom Hugh had attracted so many students, 
thus bringing an important part of the intellectual life of the early-and mid- 
twelfth-century Schools of Paris to an end.“ Saint Victor declined as a place of 
scholarship internally as well, even eventually becoming antischolastic — Saint 
Victor, the great center of learning, the place of Hugh, sometimes described 
as one of the first scholastics.^ Hugh’s thought became intellectually fused 
with that of none other than Abelard in the work of the next generation of 
scholars, including Richard of Saint Victor, Hugh own devoted student.” 
And, on a more general level, the university, with its interests in new learning, 
was beginning to eclipse the monastery school, with its emphasis on unchang- 
ing truth. But, throughout all these transformations, The Mystic Ark remained 
extraordinarily popular. 

In the text of The Mystic Ark, the reporter describes the painting as figura- 
tively speaking to its audience: 


The painting, what else does it tell you, if not to say... 


And the painting of The Mystic Ark spoke to its medieval audience in ways that 
no other work of art of which I am aware possibly could — just as it does to its 
modern audience. I have already given several reasons for the popularity of The 
Mystic Ark, but at least one more remains: its originality. The Mystic Ark speaks 
to us eloquently about what constituted originality in a great work at this time. 
As in most of his writings and in many of the other important contemporary 
texts, the originality of the image of The Mystic Ark lies not so much in the 
degree to which it breaks with the past, but in the way in which it constructs 
its argument from preexistent sources to meet the needs of the present (the 
same process found in the creation of the Gothic portal). It does this through 
the selection and adaptation of biblical and patristic precedents, utilizing their 
original arguments more than their authority, but bringing that authority to 
bear nonetheless on contemporary issues.^" In this sense, The Mystic Ark can 
only be described as highly original. As Hugh himself recognized, certain 
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points of the Ark lectures were "all the better received” because they had been 
"previously unheard of in this context" ; that is, the constituent ideas were not 
new, but the way in which they were applied was seen as new.^? 

But the originality of The Mystic Ark extends beyond this simple definition 
and also speaks to us about its author. R.W. Southern wrote that Hugh was 
"the dimmest of all the great figures of the twelfth century"? Understanding 
how a person thinks, how he reacts to given challenges, does very much to 
open a window on the person himself. And, in The Mystic Ark (Fig. 1), Hugh’s 
thought and response to the charge of the Ark lectures is unrivaled in the 
degree to which a leading scholar of the renaissance of the twelfth century 
could present in visual form, in a work of art, why we exist, why the world 
exists, how it was made, the nature of things, the interrelation of things, why 
we are the way we are (materialistic and superficial, generally speaking), why 
we die, the meaning (the purpose) of life, the reason for and importance of 
the Church, the meaning inherent in history, the question of the end of the 
world, why theology should be studied, why one should not go beyond the 
permissible limits of sacred knowledge, how to overcome the weakness in 
fallen human nature (how to live “philosophically,” how to restore the divine 
likeness), and how all of this is revealed in the Bible (if one applies the proper 
exegetical methodology to find it) — all in cutting-edge, contemporary (sys- 
tematized) form, and all shaped into a worldview consciously in opposition to 
the seductions of the prestigious “new theology” in all its various manifesta- 
tions. It is no wonder The Mystic Ark was so popular, why it was made again 
and again (some might say performed) as the focus of discussion for so many 
centuries (Fig. 37), and why it still captures our attention today. In speaking 
so directly and so urgently to its audience, the originality and creativity of 
this monumental response to the needs of the time lifts the veil on its author, 
revealing a very engaged and penetrating scholar, who does not at all seem 
“dim.” 

In regard to the work of art as such, the Ark speaks to us in a way that no 
other single text or image possibly can about the artistic culture of this period 
of extraordinary artistic change. To begin with, it naturally reveals a great deal 
about the relation between text and image. But it also offers evidence about 
the contemporary awareness of artistic iconography and terminology; about 
the integration of inscriptions, symbols, number symbolism, and color sym- 
bolism; about the selection and reading of iconographical components in a 
complex image, the significance of schematic structure in imagery, the role of 
a complete exegesis in art (rather than merely allegory alone), the potential 
relation of sacred and secular history; and about the interaction of iconic and 
narrative modes in the same work. And it is unique in the degree to which it 
intentionally transmits specific (not generic) artistic imagery verbally rather 
than visually. 
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In regard to art and its historical context, The Mystic Ark speaks to us as one 
of the most unusual sources we have for the study of the role of the image in 
medieval culture, making plain the degree to which a work of visual art could 
participate in the current controversies of its time. It adds a new facet to the 
study of the Schools. It tells us how art, science, and theology could interact at 
this time when science began to challenge theology and art was important as 
never before. It lets us see how knowledge could be transmitted through art, 
how people might be taught using images in the Middle Ages. It sheds light on 
how an authoritative source might be used — and was meant to be used — in 
relatively independent ways. In short, it shows us just how complex a work of 
visual art could be, and how it might actually be used. 

And, beyond the Ark itself, it shows us how the desire to use visual art 
pedagogically to convey the same sort of complex message as that expressed 
through writing could affect monumental art and ultimately bring about artis- 
tic change: a new public art in the Gothic portal, perhaps the most imposing 
form of public, visual media in the Middle Ages, and a new elite art in the 
exegetical stained-glass window, a visual form that played a part in social diver- 
sification during the turbulent period of the emergence of the new urban 
class. Hugh was, by his own admission, one of those “who read and love" "the 
books that men write ... made of the skins of dead animals,’ books that “last 
only a short time ... leaving no vestige of themselves behind?" In its role in 
the creation of the first Gothic portal and the exegetical stained-glass window 
at Saint-Denis, The Mystic Ark certainly did leave its vestige behind, however 
adapted to its new functions. 


Peter of Celle, Bishop of Chartres, wrote not long after Hugh had died, 
If new things please you, look into the writings of Master Hugh.” 


In The Mystic Ark, we have something very new indeed for medieval art as 
well as for the culture wars of the twelfth century. Fundamentally political, 
the medieval equivalent of a best-seller, conceived of by one of the leading 
scholars of the day, unique in its format and in its means of presentation, it is 
not only the most complex individual work of figural art of the entire Middle 
Ages but also certainly one of the most ambitious and astonishing. The only 
thing that even came close at the time was the sculpted Gothic portal, which, 
as I argue, owes its systematized structure to The Mystic Ark through Saint- 
Denis. A visual affirmation of the middle-ground worldview and a challenge 
to the “new theology,’ the art historical significance of The Mystic Ark extends 
beyond the painting and text themselves. The Mystic Ark deeply transformed 
medieval artistic culture in this period of great artistic change through its pro- 
vision of a new way to express complex thought visually in the multiplication 
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and systematization of knowledge/imagery in public art, particularly in the 
Gothic portal, and through its new conception of the full and systematic use of 
exegesis in elite visual art, most notably in the exegetical stained-glass window. 
And, in both cases — the Gothic portal and the exegetical stained-glass win- 
dow — it brought this about primarily through the way in which it bridged the 
gap between literature’s potential for complex expression and such expression 
in large-scale public art. In the end, The Mystic Ark was not just a pedagogi- 
cal image for the education of a few students but — as a visualization of the 
politics of theology whose middle-ground discourse was meant to be, and was, 
repeated again and again throughout Western European intellectual circles — 
an active agent both in the shaping of the new intellectual elite and in the 
polemics of one of the great transitional periods of Western history. 


APPENDIX 


TRANSLATION OF THE MYSTIC ARK, WITH ART 
HISTORICAL COMMENTARY 


I. TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF THE MYSTIC ARK 


The Text and Translation of The Mystic Ark 


Hugh once criticized those “who are always taking some small matter and 
dragging it out through long verbal detours.”! Although he was quite right in 
this criticism, I am still obliged to say a few words about the text of The Mystic 
Ark and my translation of it as well as about my construction of the image 
before presenting my commentary on the reportatio. In this, I will make every 
effort to keep my comments to a minimum. 

This study and translation are based upon the recent critical edition of The 
Mystic Ark by Patrice Sicard, a canon regular. Sicard has shown that the eighty- 
eight known extant manuscript copies of the Ark take the form of two recen- 
sions.” I follow the first recension, the later second recension being a slightly 
shortened form of the first. Neither The Mystic Ark nor The Moral Ark origi- 
nally had a title.’ Sicard uses the designations Libellus de formatione arche (using 
Libellus as a short title) and De archa Noe (with De archa as a short title) for these 
two texts, respectively, primarily because they were the most common among 
a wide variety of unauthoritative titles given by scribes who later copied the 
texts. But the designation Libellus — The Booklet or The Little Book — is generic, 
libellus being a technical term indicating that the writing was not a long one. 
As a title for this complex work, Libellus is non-distinguishing and it functions 
only very poorly with regard to The Mystic Ark as a work of art and as a series 
of lectures, which it also is. And De archa as a title for The Moral Ark in no way 
distinguishes this book as devoted to only one ofthe four different Arks taken 
up by Hugh in the Ark lectures, the Ark of Wisdom. Instead, I simply use the 
titles as they are already widely known to English-language readers, The Mystic 
Ark and The Moral Ark.* 

An English translation of The Mystic Ark already exists and it may perhaps 
seem a bit harsh to criticize its author, who was a graduate student at the time it 
appeared.? But a new translation has to be justified and there are few medieval 
texts of which I am aware that demand such close attention to detail as The 
Mystic Ark. To mention only a few points, it has to be said that the translator at 
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times omits language (at least nineteen times, none of these omissions being 
pleonastic, some altering the meaning of the passage, one passage being twenty- 
one words long),° mistranslates (some of these completely changing the mean- 
ing of the passage),’ mixes up hierarchically ordered sequences (contrary to 
Hugh’ strong emphasis on such order),* gives nonstandard translations for 
standard terms (making it more difficult for readers to identify the subject),? 
is inconsistent in the translation of technical terms without apparent reason 
(making it harder to follow the complexity of the Ark), changes terms (e.g., 
gives “on the right" for in superiori, etc.)," does not recognize important bibli- 
cal references (thus misrepresenting the content of the text)," makes simple 
mistakes (for example, giving 475 years rather than 473 in one chronology)," 
and misunderstands the text (giving garbled sentences several times).'^ Finally, 
the new critical edition was not available to the translator, who thus passed 
on a number of defects of the earlier, flawed Patrologia latina edition, including 
the earlier editors mistaken rendering of thronum (throne) for thomum (scroll), 
thus relaying an iconographically bizarre image that has plagued scholars from 
Lecoq to Zinn and whose strangeness should have raised suspicions. Except 
for the last example, none of these problems is the result of using the Patrología 
latina edition, of optional usage, or of personal preference. Many of them are 
serious and all contribute to a text that cannot be used for scholarly purposes. 

As to my own translation, I have tried to follow the original grammar, syn- 
tax, word order, and vocabulary as closely as possible without becoming awk- 
ward in order to give as close a sense of the reportatio as a text as possible. This 
has not always been easy in light of the reporters general lack of an effective 
technical vocabulary, his want of a facility at description, and the general chal- 
lenge confronting him of the description of such a monumentally complex 
image. Still, the inherent order of Hugh’s image imposes itself on the reportatio, 
something I have taken advantage of by adding bracketed headings to help the 
reader better understand the structure of the text and so, to a certain extent, 
the structure of the image. ^ 


The Construction of the Image of The Mystic Ark 


A construction of a historical subject by a scholar for scholars is a work of 
scholarship no less than a study or a translation. As with the previous trans- 
lation, I am therefore obliged to at least briefly review the previous scholarly 
constructions of The Mystic Ark. And, as with the previous translation, I will 
limit myself to the fewest possible words while trying to make the reader aware 
of the degree to which these constructions either lend themselves or do not 
lend themselves to scholarly study. 


TRANSLATION WITH ART HISTORICAL COMMENTARY 


Previous constructions have taken two forms: the diagrammatic and the 
figural. 

Diagrammatic constructions have been made by three modern scholars, 
Joachim Ehlers (1972a), Grover Zinn (1992), and John A. H. Lewis (2003). 
Ehlers’ construction attempts to give an idea of the general composition of 
the Ark, while those of Zinn and Lewis offer far more restricted presenta- 
tions. Though these diagrams sometimes give a good idea of the general 
arrangement of one aspect or another of the Ark, Ehlers’ construction is 
ultimately limited in its information — even for a general view — and the 
others are extremely limited. While I am not specifically criticizing these 
limitations — all the authors had reasons, no doubt, for their choices — such 
a thing can at times present a rather distorted view of the Ark. For example, 
none of these constructions works either for any single one of Hugh’s four 
Arks or for the concept of The Mystic Ark as a whole. Another way of look- 
ing at this is that none of them functions in the way that the original image 
was meant to function, even if they are only diagrams. But perhaps more to 
the point for scholarly constructions, all of them contain significant errors 
ranging from a mistakenly placed Adam macro/microcosm to an incorrectly 
inscribed central cubit to the depiction of five stages for the Ark proper 
instead of three.'7 

To me, however, perhaps the biggest shortcoming of these diagrams is that 
none of them conveys any sense of The Mystic Ark as the object of study of a 
medieval collatio. As much as The Mystic Ark employs the written word, Hugh 
conceived of this major work of scholarship as having a largely figural basis for 
a reason. It was part of his teaching method and apparently part of the success 
of The Mystic Ark. But it is also this visuality that allows at least certain aspects 
of the Ark to operate or to claim to operate on a level above the written word. 
Whether true or not in practice, this dynamic is part of both the functioning 
and the content of the image. 

Figural constructions of the Ark have been undertaken by Danielle Lecoq 
(1989), Bernard McGinn (1992), and Patrice Sicard (20012). Although all of 
these offer general views of the Ark, those by Lecoq and McGinn are very 
limited in the information they provide. Only the body of eleven construc- 
tions (of which one is a general view extremely limited in information) by 
Sicard can be described as an attempt to comprehensively approach the subject. 
However, just like the diagrams, none of the general views by these authors 
carries enough information to function for either any single one of the four 
Arks or for The Mystic Ark as a whole. And, just like the diagrams, all of them 
contain errors that make them problematic for scholarly study, including fan- 
ciful creations of rather common medieval figural components of the Ark, 
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pronounced indifference to the very carefully conceived composition, and sys- 
tematically mistaken placement of significant details." 

My own construction — which involves hundreds of figures, symbols, and 
inscriptions — has been governed by two main principles: it had to be compre- 
hensive and it had to have some kind of historical immediacy. 

To me, comprehensiveness in this particular regard is more than just a ques- 
tion of completeness in the traditional scholarly sense. Comprehensiveness is a 
sine qua non of The Mystic Ark. Yet, in this, the Ark is more than just the visual 
equivalent of Hugh’s summa-like De sacramentis, that is, more than a very spe- 
cifically phrased comprehensive worldview for the educated elite. As an image, 
The Mystic Ark also claims that the totality of its meaning was able to be com- 
prehended all at once.” In this sense it does not matter if all of the details are 
fully distinct in a general view (and so my general figural view of the Ark is 
comprehensive, while detail views and diagrams provide more precise infor- 
mation). What matters it that this crucial aspect of the totality of the concept 
and the image of The Mystic Ark — an important aspect of the focus of attention 
of the canons regular and monks who used this image — is perceivably present. 
Thus, the question of comprehensiveness in the construction of The Mystic Ark 
is one of historical method. 

My second principle was that my construction should have a certain his- 
torical immediacy. While the original image at Saint Victor was a proper work 
of art, I suspect that many a medieval canon regular, monk, or nun did little 
more than draw a crude sketch of the Ark in charcoal on the cloister wall, 
perhaps touched up with color for a few components, perhaps not. But if the 
medieval constructor had his or her audience, I had mine, and I felt I had to 
construct an image that would be immediately recognizable to art historians 
as “medieval” while remaining true to the often demanding requirements of 
the image. 

Unlike earlier figural constructions, there could be no indiscriminate 
visual paraphrasing and combining of works of art from different media and 
cultures. Even less could there be the creation of fanciful components when 
the demands of the image grew challenging, as had been done. Constructing 
an Ark that would be immediately recognizable to art historians as medieval 
meant that my image would have to be constructed wholly from medieval 
works of art and would have to be stylistically homogeneous. While no 
extant medieval work of art addresses all of the needs of such a construc- 
tion, Abbess Herrad of Landsberg's Hortus deliciarum almost certainly would 
have if it had not been destroyed in the 1870 shelling of Strasbourg by 
Prussian forces during the Franco-Prussian War. The Hortus deliciarum was 
made at the convent of Hohenbourg from before 1176 to around 1196 
and is perhaps the most famous medieval work of art produced under the 
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direction of a woman. By the time of its destruction, around half of its 
images had been traced or otherwise copied throughout the nineteenth 
century.” Some of these were indifferent reproductions, but others may be 
of near photographic quality, to judge by the facsimile made by one of the 
copyists of an illumination from another manuscript that is still extant.” 
These copies have provided more than 95 percent of the imagery that was 
digitally reproduced and manipulated for my construction. Although much 
of this imagery has been radically altered through this process, the proce- 
dure allows a construction with a high degree of stylistic integrity, resulting 
in an image such as might have been produced at an intellectually sympa- 
thetic religious institution of the period when the issues inherent in The 
Mystic Ark were of concern and the Ark was actively being constructed 
throughout Europe. 

Let me give an example of the process of digitally constructing a passage 
from The Mystic Ark: 


With the structure of the cosmos built up in this way, a Majesty is 
depicted above [the cosmos] from the shoulders up and with feet pro- 
truding below — as if sitting on a throne — in such a way that he seems to 
contain all things with his arms spreading out on either side. With three 
fingers extended toward the world through the midst [of the cosmos] and 
with the others bent back toward the palm, he encloses the heavens. 

In his right hand he holds a scroll that hangs down diagonally through 
the area of the air,... [and on which] is written, Come, you who have been 
blessed by my Father, .. . 

In his left hand he holds a scepter that is directed down, ... [and on this] 
is written, Go, you who have been cursed.” 


Described in only a few sentences out of a forty-two page text — there are 
only a few more indirect references to the figure — the Majesty is one of the 
most important components of The Mystic Ark. Although the Hortus deliciarum 
deals with ideas similar to those expressed by this element of the composi- 
tion — universal history and divine providence — no copy of such a figure from 
it has survived, if one ever existed. But there is a particularly fine copy from the 
Hortus of the Creation and Fall of the Angels, with the Lord enthroned, which 
provided the basic figure for my construction (cf. Fig. 74 and Fig. 1). First, the 
Lord was isolated from the larger image and the cosmos superimposed upon 
him, with the proportions of this seated figure being elongated in order to 
accommodate the fixed size of the cosmos. The right arm of the figure was 
copied, reversed, the bend in the elbow altered, and the coloring revised in 
order to provide a convincing but varied left arm, after which both arms were 
arranged in such a way that the figure seems to "contain" the cosmos. Hands 
were borrowed from other figures in the Hortus that would allow the Majesty 
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HORTUS DELICIARUM PLANCHE I 


a) LE TOUT-PUISSANT AU MILIEU DES ANGES 
b) LUCIFER PRINCE DES ANGES 


74. The Majesty and angels. Nineteenth-century copy of the Hortus deliciarum, f. 2v. Source: 
Reproduced by permission of BnE 


to seem to hold the scroll and scepter and that would allow the right hand to 
appear to make the stipulated blessing gesture. The real difficulty in the com- 
position of this figure lay in readjusting the shoulders and addressing the folds 
of the drapery there, something that is not at all as easy as one might think for 
digital illustrators trained for an entirely different set of expectations. 

But figural constructions, precisely because they are figural, can raise new 
issues, in this case beyond those inherent in diagrammatic constructions, and 
the use of the Byzantinizing style of the Hortus images to create my Majesty 
raised questions with regard to the overall size of the Ark. While I could accept 
the Byzantinizing style itself as unquestionably legitimate for the time, place, 
and intellectual environment of Hohenbourg, its more humanistic expecta- 
tions of natural proportions and a rational relation of the figure to the cos- 
mos — using the Byzantine syndesmos image from the twelfth-century Smyrna 
Octateuch as a point of reference? — would result in an image too large for 
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a cloister wall, the most likely place for a construction of The Mystic Ark.‘ 
Clearly, the assumption was that the general composition of the Ark would 
follow an arrangement similar to Northern European images of the Lord 
embracing the cosmos such as that from an English Psalter now in the British 
Library.* The Byzantinizing Majesty was therefore adapted to what could be 
called the expectations of indigenous culture — just as other aspects of this 
style were adapted in the Hortus deliciarum — and with proportions, though not 
visible, similar to the seated Majesties of Autun and Vézelay. The use of a com- 
position similar to that in the British Library Psalter resulted in an image that 
was just the right size to fit a cloister wall — an extant cloister wall being part 
of the calculations.*° 

While the composition of the Majesty (and the accompanying seraphim) 
can contribute significantly to the overall size of the construction, the image 
of The Mystic Ark is fundamentally based on the size of the central cubit. For 
reasons of academic methodology and politics, Hugh’s image of the Ark proper 
was explicitly meant to be understood as fundamentally based on an exegeti- 
cally literal reading of its source in Genesis, as I explain more fully in the main 
text. Thus, the central cubit, which at first glance seems to be so insignificant 
in regard to relative size, determines — and is meant to be understood as deter- 
mining — the size of the Ark proper, with the Ark proper determining the 
size of the earth, the earth largely determining the size of the cosmos, and the 
cosmos determining the basic size of the image to which the Majesty is essen- 
tially added. 

With this realization of the contemporary importance of the exegeti- 
cal method in The Mystic Ark as my starting point, I based my central cubit 
on contemporary measurements, not modern ones. In The Moral Ark, Hugh 
describes the digit as the smallest unit of measurement, properly speaking, not- 
ing that any smaller measurement would simply be a fraction of a digit, for 
example a half-digit." Since a one digit square central cubit would result in an 
overall image that was too large to be effectively employed in a collatio discus- 
sion — with too many of the crucial components too high to be practically 
referenced by the discussion leader — I used a half-digit measure (.9525 cm) 
to determine the size of the central cubit.” The overall dimensions of this 
image — height 3.632 meters (11 feet 11 inches), width 4.623 meters (15 feet 
2 inches) — were then matched with an extant twelfth-century cloister wall; 
specifically, the back wall of the north (Romanesque) gallery of the cloister 
of Saint-Trophime in Arles. Whatever the cloister was like in early-twelfth- 
century Saint-Victor,” my construction fit the wall of Saint-Trophime per- 
fectly (cf. Fig. 37; this drawing of Hugh teaching before the Ark is based on 
the measurements of Saint-Trophime but with the columns and capitals of 
Saint-Denis; that is, it incorporates a regional style in a contemporary scale).?? 
Moreover, the dimensions of my construction compared very favorably with 
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the Ebstorf map — height 3.58 meters (11 feet, 9 inches), width 3.56 meters 
(11 feet, 8.16 inches) — an early thirteenth-century wall map used for teaching 
purposes.?^ 

The similarity in size of these two works is no accident. If the size of the 
central cubit is the result, in part, of academic methodology, the great size of 
the Ark is accounted for through the primary function of the image as a teach- 
ing device in the Ark lectures, the natural place for teaching in a monastery 
being the cloister. Indeed, as I explain more fully elsewhere,? Hugh was not 
rigid in his use of the literal level of exegesis. And so, while basing his image 
on a literal conception of the central cubit of the Ark of Genesis 6:15, in the 
reportatio the user is told to reduce the length of the Ark proper by one-third 
(200 cubits) “because of its more suitable form in the painting" — that is, so it 
would fit on a cloister wall and be of an appropriate size for teaching (Fig. 2, cf. 
A and B;the former represents the Ark after the recommended reduction, situ- 
ated in a cloister with the dimensions of the north gallery of Saint-Trophime; 
the latter gives the relative size of a construction of the Ark if the recom- 
mended reduction were not made, following the biblical dimensions instead). 
This is an image that was intended from the beginning for group discussion, 
typically in the cloister, under the direction of a leader — this environment, in 
fact, being the very origin and impetus to the idea of the Ark lectures as Hugh 
himself explains.3+ That is, the image of The Mystic Ark was never primarily 
intended for individual use, and it was never intended for lay use. In this teach- 
ing function, the size of the image was not an issue. Practically speaking, all that 
mattered was if the discussion leader could reasonably reach the Adam macro/ 
microcosm with a pointer, something I myself was able to demonstrate when a 
full-scale copy of my construction was exhibited at the National Gallery in the 
winter of 2008—2009 (Fig. 38). The central cubit itself was easily pointed to by 
hand, being precisely at my own eye level — just the right level for conducting 
the Ark lectures, whose central and recurrent theme is Christ as the Lamb of 
God in the central cubit. In the end, the size of The Mystic Ark may even have 
been part of its success, with its imposing size and astonishing detail contribut- 
ing in a virtually unique way to a generally striking visual presentation. 

Nor would script size have been an issue. My construction of The Mystic 
Ark, the result of a very close reading of the reportatio, employs a number of 
script sizes used in a wide variety of types of inscriptions.” While the largest 
inscriptions are virtually monumental, functioning as statements of important 
themes or components of the Ark that could be read by the audience, the vast 
majority of inscriptions only had to be large enough for the person leading the 
discussion to read more or less at arm’s length. Of these, the only inscriptions 
whose place in the composition imposes a size that might be described as small 
are those on the ladder legs of the ascents (cf. Fig. 75, Color Fig. 10, which is 
to scale), a full quarter of which are sequences of the books of the Bible (while 
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75. The Mystic Ark, detail. The central cubit, to scale. The cubit proper (the area inside the bor- 
ders) is constructed using the medieval unit of measure, the digit, the central cubit being one- 
half digit (.9525 cm) square. For a larger image, see Fig. 6. Source: Digital construction: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


others are sometimes well known passages from the Bible), something whose 
individual elements, so to speak, do not always have to be read individually to 
be fully comprehended. Even then, the size of these smallest inscriptions in my 
construction is equivalent to modern 8-point type (font size 8) in Times New 
Roman, about the same size as or even larger than the smallest script on the 
Plan of Saint Gall (discounting the stylishly elongated ascenders and descend- 
ers) and larger than the smallest font used in classroom wall maps today, which 
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is 7 points.” This is a pedagogical painting for use in a seminar situation, one 
in which the discussion leader addresses a small number of students. In regard 
to legibility, it would have functioned no differently from the classroom wall 
maps still used today. When the teacher says, “This is the Volga River, the largest 
river in Russia,’ the students understand the information and accept it without 
any compelling need to rush to the front of the class and check for themselves, 
as I know from personal experience (though, in a collatio situation, it would 
seem that the participants would be perfectly free to approach the image if 
they wished). Functionally, the inscriptions are for the person conducting the 
lectures to read aloud, they are not necessarily for every member of the collatio 
to read for him or herself. As to those few inscriptions of a size that would be 
readable at head level but not when situated higher, just as with the very par- 
ticular interpretations of components like the colors of the central cubit, the 
person leading the discussions had to know the information in advance of his 
or her presentation — something expected for any presentation — information 
that came from the reportatio. 

The alphabet for the script of the scroll and scepter of the Majesty, as well as 
for the script throughout my construction, was composed from the preface to 
a privately owned copy of Hugh’s De sacramentis, believed to have been made 
at Saint Victor itself around 1130—1140, that is, during the lifetime of Hugh. 
In regard to capitalization, the general absence of a consistent practice in the 
Middle Ages led me to simply follow current rules of capitalization in order to 
keep the potential for distraction to the modern reader to a minimum. 

Finally, the coloring for the image of the Majesty, as well as for the rest of 
the construction, was something of a challenge. What I wanted was a histori- 
cally correct palette for mural painting, one that took into consideration the 
absence of the chemical changes caused by lime and time that take place in 
most medieval wall painting. Speaking on the most general level, wall painting 
in the twelfth century typically employed pigments suspended in lime water 
and applied to a dry surface of lime plaster. Not only did this heavy use of lime 
dull and even radically alter many of the pigments themselves — both immedi- 
ately and over the centuries, something not normally found in the buon fresco 
technique, more widely employed later — but some pigments could not be 
used at all. As a result, certain colors and levels of modeling were applied in a 
succession of layers later, without the binding element of lime, layers that often 
did not adhere well to the surface. Rather than establish a palette from existing, 
faded medieval murals — paintings that we are visually accustomed to but that 
are sometimes more than 900 years old and that have often lost their final layers 
of color — we (particularly my digital artist at the time, Claire Clement) created 
a new palette, as if with historically correct mural paints (Kremer Historische 
Pigmente), as if new and unfaded from time, while taking into consideration the 
initial chemical reaction of lime. This basic palette consisted of green (viridis, 
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probably the prasinus recommended by Theophilus)," yellow (croceus, selected 
from the yellowest of a variety of ochres), purple (purpureus, the color of fresh 
blood, perhaps from organic red lakes or red irons), and blue (caeruleus, possibly 
from folium, a red vegetable juice that turned blue when mixed with lime).? 
Although the actual mixing of colors was not so common with these twelfth- 
century pigments, variations of colors were quite possible with the original 
materials. Ochre would be an obvious example here, but it also seems likely 
that the small area specified by the reportatio to be covered with "sapphire" 
(saphirinus) was a variation on the earlier pigment caeruleus, just as the equally 
small area to be painted “fiery red" (flammeus) very well may have been a varia- 
tion on the earlier pigment purpureus. A very small use of gilding is mentioned, 
and the use of black and white assumed. As to actually determining the color 
schemes of the various figures, the reportatio mentions a large number of sym- 
bolic colors but the only other hint of color detail comes from Hugh himself, 
in The Moral Ark, where he mentions in a sermonizing manner that the sixty 
men and sixty women who climb the ladders of the ascents (Fig. 29) are 
dressed in red (roseo), white (candido), violet (viola sandicina) (all seemingly easily 
achievable with my palette). Because of this absence of direction, my practice 
was to apply my own palette to the general color patterns of the images as 
taken from the Hortus deliciarum. 

As I have said, only around half of the images of the Hortus deliciarum were 
reproduced before its destruction. Even though this manuscript provided for 
the vast majority of the imagery used in my construction, I did have to turn 
elsewhere for a few of the components. The challenges of these few compo- 
nents were sometimes as great as those of the major ones, from something 
quite straightforward, such as finding the right scepter for the Majesty or a 
panpipe for the personification of Spring, to the more complex, like addressing 
the component of the world map.*? 

Some believe that the world map in The Mystic Ark would have been sim- 
ple, apparently on the basis of the absence of a more detailed description in 
the reportatio even though the section on the cosmos in which this description 
appears has very litde detail as a rule." However, such a thing does not seem 
likely to me. The reportatio says that the map contained “mountains, rivers, 
cities, and towns, with Egypt to the south and Babylonia to the north" for a 
reason, and that reason is part of its reason for existence: to visually convey 
Hugh’s conception of a south-north spiritual dynamic at operation in the 
world, as well as his theory of an east—west spatial-temporal progression of 
events throughout history." In the creation of the world map, the constructor 
would have had a great deal of leeway in regard to details, but the map would 
have had to include enough information to convey these aspects of the Ark. 
The south-north dynamic, an important theme in The Mystic Ark, seems to 
have largely consisted of Egypt, Jerusalem (the City of the Great King), and 
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Babylon, all of which were certainly indicated by inscriptions, as implied in 
the reportatio. The east-west dynamic, as described by Hugh himself in The 
Moral Ark, would have included at the very least Paradise, Assyria, Chaldea, 
Media, Greece, Rome, and the world’s end (Europe), these also probably being 
marked with inscriptions.’ At the same time, the distinct component of sec- 
ular history integrated into the otherwise sacred history of books three and 
four of Hugh’s Ark related text De vanitate mundi suggests that a similar his- 
torical view was expected to be a part of the Ark lectures, and so a number 
of geographical locations would likely have been included in the world map 
to address this aspect of the lectures. That a body of these locations would 
have had inscriptions just like those pertinent to the south-north and east- 
west dynamics seems probable given that Hugh consciously thought of map 
inscriptions or titles as a crucial cartographical component, as he writes in the 
prologue to his Descriptio mappe mundi: 


an identifying title in writing is placed alongside each of the things that 
are painted on such a map of the world since images of unknown things 
without instruction in writing or words can only be understood either 
with difficulty or not at all.* 


In addition to all this, the map had to be in the shape of a circulus oblongus or 
“oval” or, more specifically, the ellipsoidal form known as a vesica piscis.^ In 
fact, the map in The Mystic Ark is the earliest ellipsoidal or oval world map 
known to have been executed, realistically speaking, of which I am personally 
aware. How was I to construct such a map while at the same time retaining 
a certain sense of authenticity? Fortunately, a world map exists — Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 10058:154v (Fig. 52) — that some histori- 
ans of cartography believe closely follows a now lost large-scale map made by 
Hugh himself on the basis of his written description of this map in Descriptio 
mappe mundi." Having the general geographical features of the Munich map 
closely copied by hand but in ellipsoidal form and then digitized, I had digi- 
tal scans of details from the Munich map, such as the small images of cities 
and other geographic information, layered onto the new oval map." Hugh’s 
Descriptio mappe mundi indicates that his large-scale map depicted monsters 
in the desert regions (as well as the fantastic peoples and other bestiary lore), 
and so — since there was room in these regions for just this — I included 
some of these from the Munich map in my own.** The text of The Mystic 
Ark specifies that the land mass be green. Since this is something that was 
not done at the time, the symbolic purpose of this (to associate the people of 
natural law, whose plank in the Ark proper is green, with “the things of this 
world") would have been all the more apparent to the contemporary audi- 
ence.*? Since green is by far the most common color for water in medieval 
maps, its use here for the land mass meant that another color would have to 
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be used for the water. I chose blue, also employed for water in medieval maps 
on occasion, varying the colors of the seas and the rivers as recommended by 
Hugh in Descriptio mappe mundi.*^ Finally, the Ark proper was coterminously 
superimposed upon this map. 

Hugh, through the reporter, warned future constructors of the problem cre- 
ated by the size of the Ark proper. But neither Hugh nor the reporter referred 
to how the quaternary harmony was to be approached (Fig. 10, no. 8). I imme- 
diately found that i£ I used the most common form for the quaternary har- 
mony, the circular form (for example, Fig. 55), the size would be prohibitively 
large (Fig. 2 C).* Even if such an Ark were constructed with the reduced Ark 
proper, it would be significantly larger than the Ark constructed according to 
biblical proportions (made with the square quaternary harmony, as explained 
immediately following), which was already too large (Fig. 2, cf. C and B). It 
became clear that, whether consciously or unconsciously, the reporter expected 
constructors not to use this “classic,” circular type of quaternary harmony. 
Rather, a different type was expected to be employed, the parallelogramic type 
that is found in its simplest form in an early-ninth-century scientific manu- 
script in Munich (Fig. 57, which, like The Mystic Ark, has a map of the world in 
the center) but that is also integrated into more complex macro/microcosmic 
structures that are quite similar to the general cosmic structure of The Mystic 
Ark, such as Byrhtferth’s Diagram (cf. Fig. 51, though without the world). 
The specification of portraits of the four seasons tends to confirm that this 
specific type of harmony was intended since both instances have roundels that 
act as perfect fields for these portraits, while the more common, circular form 
of the harmony has nothing comparable in the logic of its structure.? The 
use of this parallelogramic type quaternary harmony in conjunction with the 
specified shortening of the Ark proper reduced the size of my construction 
by nearly one-half of the Ark with the circular harmony, with the resultant 
image being the only one of the three different options considered (with the 
parallelogramic harmony and with the reduced Ark proper, with the paral- 
lelogramic harmony but without the reduced Ark proper, with the circular 
harmony and with a reduced Ark proper) that would fit on a twelfth-century 
cloister wall (Fig. 2 A, B, and C). 

Unfortunately, the images of the Months of the Year were not copied from 
the Hortus before its destruction and so this component had to be taken from 
a contemporary manuscript — a simple borrowing.^* However, sometimes even 
such a straightforward adoption of imagery, when confronted with the next 
step of how to integrate it into the overall image, could touch upon more 
complex aspects of the construction. Art historians are accustomed to a partic- 
ular visual format for the Months and the Signs of the Zodiac. In manuscript 
illumination, this is typically a composition with a rather generous field for 
each image, often one in which the height of the frame generally approaches 
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the width. In sculpted portals, the frame can range from what is found in 
manuscripts to something more attenuated but still retaining a harmonious 
relation of height and width in regard to the composition of the enclosed 
figure. With The Mystic Ark, however, the demands of the overall size of the 
image imposed a space different from either of these familiar compositions, 
one that is far more elongated horizontally (Fig. 10, no. 5, 6). Still, it seems to 
be no coincidence that, in settling on a functional size for the concentric rings 
of the Zodiac and Months — the region of the ether — my resultant compo- 
nents were virtually no different from the circuits of the Zodiac and Months 
in Byrhtferth’s Diagram (Fig. 51) or other astronomical schemata.* 

“The memory rejoices in brevity,’ Hugh wrote, and so let me bring this 
already brief overview to a close with just these few additional points.’ The 
only other significant use of a component from outside the Hortus deliciarum 
was the serpent that coils itself around the Ark proper (Fig. 29) — an indis- 
pensable element for which I know of no effective precedent in northern 
European art of this time. For this, I had to turn to the Beatus tradition, the 
only realistic source.” But, as I see it, this is how constructions of the Ark were 
made: on the basis of the experience and choices of the individual construc- 
tor. For example, a component like the paradise/limbus Patrum (Color Fig. 5) 
might have been composed in any number of different ways, the decision 
being left up to the individual constructor. In fact, at least one significant ele- 
ment of the Ark was so taken for granted by the reporter that it was never 
actually specified in the reportatio at all, that is, there was no guidance whatso- 
ever for the constructor: this was nothing less than the flood upon which the 
Ark proper floats (Fig. 29), a sine qua non of the very concept of The Mystic Ark 
and a good example of the challenges of the reportatio for the constructor.>* 
Within such generally loose parameters, one constructor might have abbrevi- 
ated selected components, especially those that are not central to the image 
(like the paradise/limbus Patrum). Another might have composed his or her Ark 
in such a way that parts of inscriptions (cf. the inscriptions siccus and frigidus in 
the western quadrant of the quaternary harmony, Fig. 12) or parts of color seg- 
ment series (cf. the color segments in Color Fig. 10) were overlapped by other 
components - the discussion leader having to prepare for such details in any event 
ahead of time. Most constructors almost certainly were well-educated monk 
(or canon or nun) artists, while others certainly may have been professional, as 
the main artist of the Hortus deliciarum seems to have been. But whether monk 
or professional, all of their constructions were, in a sense, "originals" Although 
the original painting at Saint Victor was, by definition, fundamentally authori- 
tative, this painting was never meant to be copied as an authoritative visual 
prototype in itself. The authoritative prototype is the text of the reportatio, a 
sometimes unclear and often laconic text but one that does provide enough 
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information for almost all of the image. What is open to interpretation in the 
construction of the Ark is not so much what is in the image or where it goes 
but how the individual constructor will choose to visually represent the vari- 
ous components and so the whole — just as what is open to interpretation for 
the discussion leader is not the basic content of The Mystic Ark but only how 
he or she will choose to orally represent different components of this com- 
plex body of thought. And so, when I refer to my own image of the Ark as a 
construction, I do not mean an archaeological reconstruction of a lost painting 
(although it may, in fact, operate in a similar manner) but the straightforward 
construction of an image that was meant to be repeated again and again, each 
new construction being an “original.” 


II. TRANSLATION OF THE MYSTIC ARK, WITH ART HISTORICAL 
COMMENTARY 


I.1. Art Historical Commentary: Introduction 


As Hugh lay dying, surrounded by “many venerable religious, monks, and 
canons regular, as well as priests, other clerics, and even a great number of lay- 
men,” Osbert, his friend and the eyewitness chronicler of his death, asked the 
great master if he would like to recite "Lord, into your hands I commend my 
spirit"? The specific passage, prescribed in the rites for dying canons accord- 
ing to the customs of the house of Saint Victor, is from Psalm 30:6 (Vulgate).°° 
But the words are also the last ones spoken by Christ as recorded in Luke 
(Luke 23:46). Hugh, suffering horribly from some respiratory illness and mis- 
understanding Osbert’s suggestion, seemed to think it natural that, with his 
dying breath, he should be asked to gloss a passage from Scripture — and he 
did, giving a historical reading, as it were, explaining on a literal level the last 
words Christ spoke (at least in Luke) before he died. And then, after a short 
litany of only three saints, Hugh died, almost as if his very life culminated in 
tropological response to the passage. 

Clearly, such a comprehensive and profound work as The Mystic Ark — the 
most complex individual work of figural art of the entire Middle Ages, by a 
great scholar whose very consciousness was absolutely permeated with the 
exegetical mentality — could not possibly be explained through a commen- 
tary on a reportatio rendering of it by a student reporter, especially a reportatio 
whose purpose is so limited. The place for an explanation of the image of The 
Mystic Ark is in the main chapters of this book. Here, I will only comment 
on the text of the reportatio as a text, complex enough in itself, in the hope 
of guiding the unfamiliar reader through this, at times, confusing and even 
bewildering writing, which does not in any way reproduce the Ark lectures. 
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The vast majority of these observations, while necessary for understanding 
the reportatio, have no natural place in the arguments of the main chapters of 
this book. 

More specifically, I hope to clarify the structure of the text, especially as it 
relates to the structure of the image (and, for this, there is no better place to 
start than the outline of The Mystic Ark in the next section). I would like to 
explain certain patterns of presentation in the text, such as the three unin- 
tentionally different sections that run throughout the writing and that came 
about from different approaches to the reportatio process, the pattern of direc- 
tion and interpretation passages, and a number of other indications of address 
and limits. Other points of attention concern the inscriptions (especially in 
the stages and ascents), occasional art-related terms, the sometimes confusing 
use of the words “right” and “left,” and, once in while, other terms that may 
be unclear. I will explain components and connections between compo- 
nents to the extent necessary for clarity, like the planks, the color segments, 
various aspects of the map and cosmos, and so on. Occasionally, I will draw 
attention to such issues as the immediate authorship of the reporter and to 
evidence that the reportatio was not primarily intended as a memory aid or as 
ekphrasis, as some believe. But I see this commentary as serving to aid in the 
reading of the text from a strictly art-historical point of view; there will be 
no attempt to relate The Mystic Ark to Hugh’s other writings unless there is 
a specific reason for doing so, nor will I identify biblical passages unless there 
is a need. For such references, see the critical edition or my main chapters 
on the Ark, which contain extensive references to pertinent primary sources 
and to the secondary literature. And, above all, I would like to explain the 
many unclear or problematic passages that arise in the course of the text of 
The Mystic Ark. 

In this book, I cite The Mystic Ark according to both chapter references and 
the pagination of the modern Latin critical edition of the Corpus Cristianorum 
series. If I cite a given Latin passage, say, "Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p.123, the reader 
can easily find its equivalent in my English translation by looking in the mar- 
gins of the translation for “CC ed., p. 123,’ the normally less precise but tra- 
ditional chapter reference (as found in the critical edition) is indicated in the 
text of my translation in brackets (in this case, [1]) 

I have put most references to illustrations and diagrams at the beginning of 
the subsections of the translation for those who read only the translation and 
not the commentary. These generally follow the order of the information in 
the text, and usually have not been repeated in the commentary. Both the illus- 
tration references and my own section headings — which help enormously in 
understanding the text of The Mystic Ark — have been placed in brackets to set 
them off from the original text. 
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II.2. The Structure of The Mystic Ark 


THE MYSTIC ARK 
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Inscriptions for the Layout of the Three Periods and for the 
Plank System of the Peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles; 
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The Gates between the Periods of Natural Law and the Written Law; 


the Exile to Babylon and the Exodus .................. see 477 
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II.3. Translation of The Mystic Ark, with Art Historical Commentary 


[The Mystic Ark] 
[THE ARK] 


[The Central Cubit] 


[The Construction, Coloring, and Inscriptions of the Central Cubit] 
[Fig. 1; 7, no. 1; 8; 5; Color Fig. 10]. 


[1] First,' I find the center point on the surface? where I wish to depict! the 
Ark, and there — the point having been fixed — I draw? a small square? centered 


I The typical medieval constructor of the image of The Mystic Ark (or the person directing him 
or her) would have picked up the text of the Ark already knowing its purpose and general 
meaning. This person would have known that the text was never intended to be read as a 
literary work but strictly as a set of instructions. This is why there is no proper title or intro- 
duction — contrary to Hugh’s own practice (see, for example, the introductions to Didascalicon, 
preface, pp. 1—3; De sacramentis 1 preface to the prologue, PL 176:173—174, 183—186; not to men- 
tion Moral Ark 1:1, pp. 3-5) — and why it is almost always accompanied by Hugh's Moral Ark, 
which provides a general explanation of the image as the basis of a lecture series. The typical 
constructor almost certainly would have understood, or come to understand, that the text was a 
reportatio (something similar to class notes, though worked up a bit more fully) by one of Hugh’s 
students (although Hugh remains the author, properly speaking; Rudolph 2004:10—12). 

I use the traditional English title. For a technical discussion of the various Latin titles in 
the manuscript tradition, see Sicard 2001a:255*—258*. 

2 This sentence begins both a direction passage and the first of three successive, unintentionally 
slightly different sections that are the result of different aspects of the particular reportatio pro- 
cess employed in the writing of the text (both are fully explained in Rudolph 2004:21—-29). 
The first of these three sections runs from here up to the discussion of the four ascents. 
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on it in the likeness of that cubit in which the Ark was brought to comple- 
tion.” Next, I draw around? this square another, slightly larger one, in such a 
way that the area that is between the outer and the inner squares may appear 
as if it were the border? of the cubit. When this has been done, I paint"? a cross 


Generally speaking, the first two of these three unintentionally different sections are made 
up of a series of alternating description and interpretation passages, with the first type of 
passage describing how the image is to be constructed and the second giving some form of 
interpretation or commentary. The description passages of this first section are characterized 
by the use of the first person singular "I," while the interpretation passages always use the 
third person (just as is found in most exegetical interpretation). This use of the first person 
could be because much of the beginning of the text seems to be the result of a private lecture 
of sorts apparently given by Hugh to the reporter in which the details of the construction of 
the main structure of the Ark were described (Rudolph 2004:22—24) or it could be simply 
a rhetorical device on the part of the reporter, the use of the first person being a common 
reportatio device (Rudolph 2004:11). One way or the other, the description itself of the geo- 
metrical layout of the Ark seems to be the result of this private lecture and was definitely 
not a part of the Ark lectures themselves. In contrast, the majority of the rest of the reportatio 
gives the appearance of being worked up from the reporter’s class notes and memory of the 
Ark lectures, visual reference to the image, possibly the occasional written piece from Hugh, 
and, very rarely, an outside written source. 

The Mystic Ark opens with the creation of the center point, the initial point from which 
the rest of this complex image is to be geometrically constructed. As explained below, how- 
ever, the reporter is not describing the actual artistic process of constructing the Ark, but only 
providing the information necessary to do so. 

For Hugh’s use of the term “center point" (medium centrum), see Practica geometriae 3, 5, 47, 
57, Pp. 20, 21, 58, 64; and cf. Practica geometriae 3, 39, pp. 19, 49. This is distinct from the term 
"point" (punctum), properly speaking, for which see Hugh, Practica geometriae 1, p. 16. 

3 This is a geometrical discussion, and the word planitie (surface) refers to the geometrical sur- 
face on which the image of The Mystic Ark is to be constructed; cf. Hugh, Practica geometriae 
I5, 21, 36, 37, pp. 30, 34, 47, 48, although Hugh does use this term variably; on this term, see 
Rudolph 2004:29-30. It should not be confused here with the geometrical term for area 
(superficies) (cf. Hugh, Practica geometriae 2, p. 16), although the two terms could be used inter- 
changeably (see Macrobius, Commentarii 1:6:35, p. 24). 

The question is, what sort of surface was the Ark typically constructed on? The Mystic Ark 
was conceived of for group discussion in the context of advanced learning, typically in a house 
of canons regular or in a monastery, but also in other elite schools. It was, practically speaking, 
too large to be constructed on parchment, and would have been too inconvenient to use if on 
a ceiling or floor; Rudolph 2004:73—75. Since the place for such discussion was normally the 
cloister, and since the original Mystic Ark was all but certainly constructed on the cloister wall 
of Saint Victor (Rudolph 2004:71—75), the reporter seems to be referring here to an assumed 
wall surface in a cloister for the construction of the image. 

It would be misleading to see the use of the term planities as dependent on Vitruvius, there 
being no conceptual or broader verbal dependence at operation; for a different view, see Sicard 
2001b:129 (for a review of this article, see Rudolph 2003:983). 
depingere (to depict). 
circumduco (I draw) is used here in the sense of the modern geometric term “construct.” 


PN 


6 quadraturam equilateram (a ... square). The Latin term quadratura can mean either a square or a 
rectangle. Here, the reporter uses the term quadratura equilatera — literally, an equilateral rectan- 
gle — to clearly indicate the form we call a square. After this, he generally refers to this square 
simply as a quadratura. (Elsewhere, Hugh himself uses both terms to refer to a square; Practica 
geometriae 10, p. 25.) Later, when the rectangular form of the Ark is introduced, the reporter 
calls this new form a quadratura also, in one instance referring to the new rectangle as a quadra- 
tura sexies tam longa ... quam lata (a rectangle ... six times as long as it is wide). However, when 
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in the inner square in such a way that its arms touch each one of the sides of 
the square, and I overlay" the cross with gold.” 

I then cover those areas that remain on the face of the square between the 
four angles of the cross and the four angles of the square with color? — the 
upper two with a fiery red't and the lower two with sapphire" — so that the 
one half of the cubit may seem to represent a fire with its fiery red color and 


16 


the other half a cloud with its sapphire color. 

After this, I inscribe an A [alpha], that is, the beginning, in the border of 
the cubit above the cross. Directly opposite, beneath the cross, I inscribe an @ 
[omega], that is, the end." Next to the right" arm of the cross I inscribe a X 


he speaks of the square in its aspect as the central cubit, as opposed to its aspect as a geometric 

form, he refers to it as the cubitus (cubit) or medius cubitus (central cubit). 

The reporter characterizes the square as "small?" In fact, the person constructing the image 
would already have to have a sense of the relation of the central cubit to the overall image in 
order to know how much wall space he or she would have to have to construct the image. 

7 The Latin is illius cubiti, in quo consummata est archa (that cubit in which the Ark was brought 
to completion) in explicit reference to the description of the building of the Ark in Genesis 
6:13-16, in particular Genesis 6:16, which reads in cubito consummabis summitatem. Long a 
topic of medieval exegesis, this cubit is thought of by Hugh as the module by which the Ark 
was built and which allegorically and tropologically refers to Christ, the “module” or model 
upon which humankind should model itself, and in which the members of the Church spir- 
itually culminate and are themselves brought to completion. 

8 circumscribo (I draw around). 

9 limbus (border). On this term, see Rudolph 2004:30. 

10 pingo (I paint). 
11 superduco (I overlay). 
12 The specification of gold for this cross reinforces its aspect as the crux triumphalis, the cross as 
a symbol of Christ ultimate victory. Centered upon the center point that is to become the 
center of the cosmos and with its four arms understood as extending to the four corners of 
the cosmos, it acts as a symbol of the cosmic aspect of this victory, something made possible 
only through Christ’s divine nature. At the same time, the center point will also become the 
center of the line of generation, the axis of the Ark that indicates the course of time, and, in 
this sense, this component also refers to the cross as the instrument of the sacrifice of Christ 
in his human nature (indicated by the Lamb that is later to be drawn in front of it). Thus, the 
cross or sacrifice of Christ is the "center" of both time and space in that it is the focal point 
of the history of salvation for both humankind and all physical creation. 

In actual practice, the cross would not be gilded at this point; Rudolph 2004:79-80. 
colore vestio. I translate this literally as “I cover ... with color" — rather than as “I paint" (pingo), 
for example, as found earlier — in order to convey some sense of how this highly educated 
viewer, who was not a professional artist, looked at the process of the creation of a work of 
art. In actual practice, the central cubit would not be painted at this time. 

14 flammeo (fiery red). 

15 saphirino (sapphire). 

16 On fiery red ( flammeo) as a color, see Hugh, De tribus diebus 12, p. 26. Hugh’s description of 
cloud as having a sapphire color comes from the traditional description of the sky in general 
as being of that color; see for example, Hugh, De tribus diebus 12, p. 26; and Gregory the Great, 
Moralia in Job 18:52, 18:75, 18:76, 32:46, pp. 920, 939, 940, 1663. For Hugh’s well-known use 
of color as a visual aid, see De tribus maximis circumstantiis, p. 490. 

17 The alpha and the omega are the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet and traditionally 
refer to the eternity of God, especially Christ, as is the case here (with reference to Apocalypse 
1:8, 21:6, 22:13). Typically placed on the right and left of Christ in imagery, they appear here 


ha 
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[chi], which is the first letter used in writing the name of Christ? and which 
signifies the ten commandments of the law” that was first given to the former 
people [of God], set at the right hand [of God]" as chosen and just. Next to 
the left? arm I put a C [sigma], which is the last letter in the name of Christ? 
and which signifies in the number one hundred"! the fullness of grace” that 


was given to the Gentiles, who were at first rejected because of infidelity and 


seemed to deserve to be set at the left.*° 


above and below in order to coordinate with the course of time in the image, which begins 
with the first day of creation at the top of the cosmos and ends with the Last Judgment at the 
bottom of the world. This in turn works in conjunction with Hugh’s theory of an east-west 
spatial-temporal progression of history. The depiction of the central cubit in Zinn 1992:100 is 
incorrect in depicting these and the later symbolic letters inside the cubit rather than in the 
borders. 

For a good example of at least one aspect of the use of this concept in the Ark lectures, 
see Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 23-27. According to the traditional inscriptions carved onto 
the paschal candle on Holy Saturday (which, incidentally, follow the same vertical arrange- 
ment as in The Mystic Ark), the alpha and omega signify that "to him [Christ] belongs 
time.” 

18 The reporter is inconsistent in his use of the terms right and left throughout the course of 
writing. Sometimes, as here, he uses the term “right” to mean stage right, best thought of in 
relation to Christ’s right; “left,” of course, means stage left with this point of view. At other 
times, however, the reporter uses these terms from his standpoint as viewer: right is what he 
sees on his right, left is what he sees on his left. 

19 Chi is the first letter of the name of Christ written in Greek (Xpiotéds). 

20 The Greek letter chi (X) signifies the Ten Commandments when understood as the Latin 
letter X, which is the Latin numeral for ten. 

21 The right side is often the preferential side in medieval culture, as it is here. According to 
medieval Christian thought, the Hebrews were the “first” chosen people, and as such were 
given the Law of God, the Ten Commandments, represented by the Greek letter chi (X), 
which here also refers to the Latin numeral ten. They lost this status, however, because of 
their rejection of Christ, the Messiah. Their supplanting by the Gentiles is more explicitly 
referred to in the next sentence. 

22 Stage left (right as viewed). The left side can, at times, indicate rejection, which is the case 
here, being understood as the opposite of the right side, the preferential side. 

23 Again, it is the last letter of the name of Christ written in Greek (XpioTds). 

24 The lunate form of the Greek letter sigma (¢), which is the form implied here, approximates 
the Latin letter C, which is the Latin numeral for 100. 

25 Ten is a numerical symbol for perfection because of the spiritual perfection inherent in the Law; 
one hundred can be seen as a numerical symbol for “the fullness of grace" because it is the product 
often multiplied by itself (10 x ro — roo). For Hugh on the symbolic meaning of the numbers ten 
and one hundred (which varies slightly from this instance), see De scripturis 15, PL 175:22. 

26 That is, according to medieval Christian thought, the largely Gentile acceptance of Christ 
caused the Gentiles to become the new chosen people, even though they had previously 
been "rejected" because of their lack of faith in the one true God of Judaic culture and their 
idolatry. Cf. Hugh, Super Canticum, pp. 82—84. 

27 purpureo (purple). Purpureus can be anything from blue to red to what we typically call purple 
in modern English. Since the word is later described in the reportatio as both the color of 
blood and of fire, it is apparent that the actual color is what we today would call “cardinal 
red" or, better, the color of fresh blood. (Pliny, who notes the wide varieties of the color, 
sees the best purple as the color of dried blood; Naturalis historiae 9:124—141, v.2:198—203). 
Cardinal red is solidly within the color range of purpureus. Elsewhere, Hugh describes the 
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Next, I apply purple? and green color all around the area of the border — 
the outer part with purple and the inner part with green.” And, centered on 
the golden cross that I have made, I paint? a yearling lamb, standing.*° 

With this done, the cubit is finished." 


[The Significance of the Central Cubit] [Fig. 7, no. 1; Color Fig. 10]. 

If you are looking for an explanation of this thing,** what else does the inscrip- 
tion? seem to say to you except that Christ is the beginning and the end, the 
giver of the Old Law and of the New.* 


Church as decorated with the purple (purpura) of the martyrs (i.e., blood as a royal decora- 
tion; De vanitate 4, PL 176:738), while Pseudo-Hugh refers to purpura as “the color of blood, 
the royal color" (De bestiis 14, PL 177:158). On purple in general, see Linton (1852:13—15), 
who notes the wide color range, and Reinhold (1970) in general. 
28 The reporter has not actually indicated that the border should be divided in two, though this 
is clearly the sense. 
29 pingo (I paint). 
30 The term “yearling lamb" (agnum anniculum) indicates the sacrificial nature of the Lamb in 
its reference to the yearling lamb (agnus anniculus) of the Passover (Exodus 12:5), while the 
specification that he be standing evokes the divine Lamb of the Apocalypse (Apocalypse 5:6, 
14:1). In regard to the latter, it should be noted that the two sequences of the books of the 
Bible in the ascent of the cold of the east and the ascent of the cold of the west, mentioned 
later, culminate in the Book of the Apocalypse, the central figure of which is the Lamb. 
This and the previous passage are important for understanding the artistic nature of the reportatio 
that is, in understanding that it is not an actual step-by-step set of instructions for the production 
of the painting of The Mystic Ark. For, as this passage and the text that follows make perfectly 
clear, the reportatio describes drawing, gilding, and painting an image that will then become the 
focal point of a great deal more work with compass and straightedge, work that would ruin the 
gilding and painting. Furthermore, the general sequence for drawing and painting the image in 
general is misrepresented. While giving the semblance of a step-by-step set of instructions, the 
reportatio is instead a component-by-component outline of the basic information necessary to 
construct the image and have a sense of the unique components; Rudolph 2004:78—-81. 
This is the end of the direction passage. 
32 This sentence begins an interpretation passage. 
rei. "Thing" (res) can be a loaded term in twelfth-century academic writing. Hugh gives 
a very useful discussion of how to approach such a "thing" in the introduction to his strictly 
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verbal “map” of the world: 


Scholars, those educated in secular as well as in ecclesiastical literature, make a prac- 
tice of depicting the world on panel and parchment so that these images of "things" 
might indicate unfamiliar places to those wishing to learn about them since the actual 
“things” themselves cannot be shown.... Also, an identifying title in writing is placed 
alongside each of the "things" that are painted on such a map of the world since images 
of unknown “things” without instruction in writing or words can only be understood 
either with difficulty or not at all. We, however, propose not to paint but to describe 
the map of the world in this work. That is, we wish to show not “things” and not the 
images of "things" but rather their significations — not what the "things" themselves 
signify but what is signified in them. (Hugh, Descriptio mappe mundi, prologue, p. 133) 


It is no coincidence that this sentence of The Mystic Ark marks the beginning of the first 
interpretation passage of the pattern mentioned earlier of a series of passages giving direc- 
tions on how to construct the Ark, followed by passages giving interpretations of what was to 
be constructed. This sequence will continue until the section on the cosmos, at which point, 
practically speaking, interpretation passages cease to appear. 
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And the painting,” what else does it tell you, if not to say% that this cubit 
signifies the same person as the pillar of fire and cloud that preceded the people 
of Israel in the desert, illuminating them through the fire, and that protected 
them, overshadowing them through the cloud — he who was both awesome to 
the former [chosen] people in punishing sins through the fire of divine majesty 
and who appeared gentle to the later [chosen] people in forgiving sins through 
the cloud of humanity.? For the sins of men, he was sacrificed on the cross like 


33 scriptura (the inscription). While this word can also mean “inscribed characters,” the verb is 
singular. 

34 Hugh, through the reporter, is referring to more than the eternity of Christ in the alpha 
and omega. He is also referring to Christ as creator and savior, a traditional Christian idea 
but one that Hugh made into the basic structure (along with the concept of the works of 
creation and of salvation) of his own systematic theology, particularly as found in his De 
sacramentis and The Mystic Ark. That Christ is the giver of the New Law is one of the basic 
tenets of Christianity. Hugh’s characterization of him as the giver of the Old Law as well 
seems to be justified by the idea that all of Scripture — the Law — is one book, and that book 
is Christ, upon whose perfection the believer models him or herself; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, 
pp. 45—46; see also Jerome, Prologus in libro Paralipomenon. While this is, again, essentially tra- 
ditional Christian belief, in The Mystic Ark it plays into the complex dynamic of the central 
cubit, that is, Christ in history, in this liminal position of the transition between the Old and 
the New Law. As such, it is an excellent example of the thoroughly interlocking nature of 
the Ark. 

This entire section (from this point to the following section on the three stages) bears 
strong traces of the original oral presentation of the Ark lectures. 

35 pictura (painting). The reporter, certainly following Hugh, is making a conscious distinction 
between the writing (scriptura) of the central cubit (mentioned in the previous sentence) and 
the imagery (pictura, in the sense of both its figure and color). This highly analytical approach 
to the subject is quite typical of Hugh’s thought. More specifically, this breaking down of the 
subject into constituent parts is one aspect of his own formal methodology for the study of 
Scripture as described in his Didascalicon 3:9, 6:12, pp. 38-39, 129-130. 

36 diceret (to say). In the previous, related sentence, the reporter wrote, “what else does 

" — not an unusual way to describe the 

relationship between a text and its reader. The use of the same term here, however, 


the inscription seem to say [dicere] to you ... 


is a bit different. By using this identical term, he sets up a clear parallel, giving the 
impression that he — or, through him, Hugh — perceives the image of The Mystic Ark 
as having a similar ability of expression as writing: it "speaks" to its "reader" or viewer 
in the same way that the written word — the traditionally more authoritative means of 
communication — “speaks.” 

37 A long but perfectly symmetrical sentence, the biblical reference is to the pillars of fire 
and cloud that led the Hebrews on their wanderings through the desert (especially 
Exodus 13:21-22), but the spiritual meaning pertains to the divine guidance both of 
God’s people as a whole and of the spiritually striving individual. The pillars of fire and 
cloud are sometimes seen as alluding specifically to Christ, the explicit understanding 
of the central cubit. Hugh’s probable use of Augustine (In Psalmos 98:10, p. 1387) for his 
reading of the fire and cloud in regard to the punishment and forgiveness of sins is a 
good example of how he works the previous exegetical literature into his own concep- 
tion of the Ark. 

While the biblical use of the term “pillar” is a figure of speech, these pillars were often 
depicted as actual pillars in works of art (for example, in the north choir aisle window of 
Canterbury Cathedral; Caviness 1977, Figure 30), something perfectly in keeping with the 
central pillar of the Ark that the central cubit will later be described as culminating. 
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a gentle lamb, not opening his mouth;? and for the righteousness of men, he 
was exalted by arising and ascending above the heavens.?? 

Through the purple of his blood he shows the example of his Passion to 
those who come to him from everywhere, and in the color green the unfad- 
ing reward of celestial remuneration.*° Or, in purple he shows the blood of 
the Passion that sanctifies, and in the color green the water of baptism that 
cleanses.“ Or, in purple he shows the fire with which he is going to judge the 


38 Isaiah 53:7. 

39 Perhaps Ephesians 4:10. Phrases such as this typically have a biblical or patristic basis, even 
though they are often reworked (rather than directly quoted) to fit the purpose and language 
of the Ark lectures. 

Hugh frequently and explicitly gives a number of different interpretations to the same 
subject (see, for example, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 113), and here he now understands the fire as refer- 
ring to the sacrifice of Christ — Christ as a holocaust, a whole burnt offering — and sees the 
cloud in regard to the heavens above which Christ would ascend. 

40 As mentioned earlier, Hugh often gives multiple interpretations to the same thing, and, here, 

in the interpretation of the double border of the central cubit, the reporter gives four differ- 

ent paired readings of the border through four consciously parallel sentences (a vestige, no 
doubt, of the original Ark lectures or, perhaps, the private lecture Hugh gave the reporter). 

These seem to be loosely, not rigidly, related to his theory of “order” (ordo) in the study of 

the works of restoration. He presents this theory differently in different texts but, in Moral Ark 

4:9, p. 111, he gives the four categories of analysis of things done, person, place, and time. 
The first of Hugh’s four different readings pairs the example of Christ's death (represented 

in the "purple" of his blood) and the reward of eternal life for those who come to him (as 

symbolized in the color green), and might very loosely be said to relate to the analytical cat- 
egory of person in the sense that it is only through Christ's death that the reward of eternal 
life becomes available. 

On purple as the color of blood, see my comments in note 27. The phrase "those who 
come to him from everywhere" refers to the later depiction of the sixty men and sixty 
women who ascend the ladders of the Ark toward the central cubit. The ladders of these men 
and women touch, as it were, the outer purple border of the central cubit, this being "the 
example of his Passion" that Christ "shows" to those who come to him. At the same time, 
the third stage of the Ark, the stage to which these people properly belong, is also purple, 
indicating that they have followed the example of Christ in one way or another and attained 
the highest level. Thus, the text of the reportatio reproduces the lecture — which to the readers 
of the reportatio was the important thing, and of which the painting was only a part — rather 
than the image per se. On this imagery, see especially Micah 4:1—2. For the colors of the gar- 
ments worn by the people, see Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 44. The theme of Christ as a model is 
a constant in The Moral Ark (see, for example, Moral Ark 2:7, pp. 43, 46). 

Green, the color of vernal rebirth, is traditionally the color of heavenly reward in that it 
represents rebirth from the inevitable mortality of humanity into the eternal afterlife. For 
Hugh on green, see Moral Ark 2:12, p. 50. The color symbolism here is similar to that in the 
central pillar below, but very different from that of the plank system and world map. 

The second pairing is that of sanctification through, as it were, the sprinkling of the (purple) 

sacrificial blood of Christ and of purification by means of the life-giving (green) water of 

baptism. On purple and green see my previous comments. In general, sanctification through 
the sacrifice of Christ is a major theme in Hugh5 thought, but for a succinct discussion of 
it specifically in relation to the blood of Christ, see De sacramentis 2:8:1, PL 176:461. In par- 
ticular, this reference to the sanctifying Passion refers to the eucharist, the second greatest 
sacrament, according to Hugh (De sacramentis 2:8:1, PL 176:461). Hugh’s description of bap- 
tism — the greatest sacrament as he saw it — as a cleansing of sins is traditional (De sacramentis 
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world in the end, and in the color green the water with which he has judged 


the world in the past. Or, in purple he shows the damnation of the wicked 


whom he will justly condemn, and in the color green the liberation of the 


good whom he will mercifully save.* 


He stands** because he invites, he stands because he strengthens, he stands 


because he helps, he stands because he crowns, he stands because he keeps 


watch in order to protect his city. 


EN 
N 
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2:6:1, 2:6:2, PL 176:441, 443), but in The Mystic Ark, spatial relationships can be almost as 
important as formal descriptions in regard to an overall understanding of the image. In this 
regard, the placement of the cubit next to the River Jordan, the archetypal place of baptism 
(Matthew 3:13—17, Mark 1:9-11, John 1:19-34), is significant, as is its positioning on the line 
of generation. Although the central cubit primarily represents Christ, it is also the locus of 
Jerusalem, the place of Christ’s crucifixion (the eucharist being the body and blood of Christ, 
sacrificed on the cross, prefigured by the Lamb; Hugh, De sacramentis 2:8:5, PL 176:465; 
Rudolph 2014). Thus, very loosely, it may be that Hugh was thinking of the category of place 
(as described in note 40 above) as well as sanctification and purification in this overall analy- 
sis. See 1 Corinthians 10:1—2 for a similar connection between the pillars of fire and cloud 
on the one hand and baptism on the other. 

The third reading of the two border colors pairs future judgment and past judgment. In this, 
the outer border of “purple,” being crimson (as we might say today), signifies the color of fire. 
In this type of exegesis, it does not matter in the least that two of the inner quadrants of the 
central cubit were already described as referring to fire; the point is to stimulate the exegeti- 
cal imagination, not create a modern, problem-free system. As the royal color, purple denotes 
judgment, judgment being one of the central acts of the king, here also referring to the Last 
Judgment, a future judgment. The Last Judgment was commonly believed to be followed by 
the destruction of the earth by fire, an act of judgment on humankind in itself; for Hugh 
on this, see De sacramentis 2:17:28, PL 176:609—610. Green signifies the water of the Flood, 
which was a past judgment on the wickedness of humankind. Both the Last Judgment and 
the Flood are major visual components of The Mystic Ark, with the Last Judgment depicted 
at the west end of the Ark proper, and the Flood wrapping around the Ark. See also my pre- 
vious comments on purple and green. 

The interpretation of these colors in regard to future and past judgment gives every indi- 

cation of being the result of Hugh5 analysis according to the category of time (as described in 
note 40). But, as is so often the case in Hugh5 writings, it also has a strong foundation in the 
previous literature; on water (the Flood) and fire as judgment, and on the two colors symbol- 
izing judgment, see 2 Peter 3:3—10; and Isidore, De natura rerum 31:2, pp. 285—287. For green as 
a color of judgment, see also Pseudo-Hugh, Allegoriae in Vetus Testamentum, PL 175:643. 
Here, in the last of the four readings of the two border colors, purple and green are seen as 
representations of damnation and salvation in that purple is understood as signifying the royal 
judge, and green as referring to rebirth from physical and spiritual death. On these colors, 
see my comments previous. Here, the reference is to the final outcome of the Last Judgment 
as an event in itself. As such, it seems to conform loosely to the fourth category of analysis 
mentioned in note 40 analysis according to event. 


44 As mentioned earlier, standing evokes the divine Lamb of the Apocalypse (Apocalypse 5:6, 


45 


14:1). 

Standing was sometimes explicitly interpreted as a sign of aid; for example, Gregory the 
Great, Moralia in Job 2:2:2, p. 59; Gregory the Great, Homiliae in evangelia 29:7, p. 251; Haimo 
of Auxerre, In Apocalypsin 2:5, PL 117:1018. 

While Hugh is the author of this text morally speaking, it is the anonymous reporter who 
actually wrote it. If it had been written by Hugh, it would be normal to expect these five 
overtly parallel characterizations of the Lamb to coordinate in one way or another with the 
previous four readings of the border surrounding the Lamb. For example, inviting might 
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[THE THREE STAGES, THE CRUCIFORM BELTS OR BANDS, AND THE 
CENTRAL PILLAR] 


[The Layout of the Three Stages and the Cruciform 
Belts or Bands] [Fig. 7, no. 1; 56; cf. 2A and 
B; 3; 76; 77; Color Fig. 10]. 


So, with the central cubit finished, I draw^? well beyond it another rectangle” 
around the previously mentioned center point of as great a size as I wish to 
make the Ark.** This rectangle ought to be six times as long as it is wide, for the 


relate to the Lamb’s reception of those who come to him (cf. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 44; 
and Apocalypse 19:9). Strengthening might be associated with the sanctification of the sac- 
raments because of the spiritual support they give through grace (cf. Apocalypse 12:10). 
Helping might refer to the warning given in the past judgment of the Flood regarding the 
future judgment of the end of the world. Crowning might be connected with those the 
Lamb will save in that salvation was traditionally conceived of as the attainment of the heav- 
enly crown (cf. Apocalypse 2:10). And it may very well be that keeping watch over the city 
of the Lamb has to do with the people of God mentioned in the inscriptions earlier, espe- 
cially given that the central cubit (which primarily refers to the Lamb) sometimes acts as the 
locus of the city of Jerusalem (on this in relation to the Lamb standing, cf. Apocalypse 14:1). 
This is not to say that this is what the passage definitively means, only that it is how Hugh 
sometimes approaches commentary, and that it would not be out of place for small things 
like these seemingly incidental descriptions to have been developed into respectable points 
of discussion in the original collatio. 

In considering this passage and others like it, it is important to be aware that the reporter 
was fairly careless in his work and that there is a possibility that the information he gives may 
be inaccurate to one degree or another; Rudolph 2004:12-21. 

This is the end of the interpretation passage. 

46 This sentence begins a direction passage. 

circumduco (I draw). This is used in the geometric sense of “construct.” 

47 This is "another" rectangle (quadraturam) because the reporter considers the earlier square 
(quadraturam equilateram) to also be a rectangle, which it is, technically, although not in typical 
current English usage. 

48 This paragraph describes the construction of the outer limits of the Ark proper. 

The opening sentence misleadingly suggests that work with compass and straightedge 
would be centered on the previously described freshly painted and gilded central cubit, 
something that would not actually be the case, as I explained earlier. Also revealing is the 
fact that the reporter has given no fixed dimensions for the central cubit, which, as we will 
see, acts as a module for the Ark proper, and so determines the size of the Ark proper, which 
determines the size of the earth, which determines the size of the cosmos, which determines 
the basic size of the overall image. Anyone constructing the image would have to make a 
rough estimate at this point, basing the modular central cubit on a current standard mea- 
surement — for example, a half digit. (It may be that the reason the reporter does not specify 
a fixed dimension is that the absolute distances represented by medieval units of measure- 
ment could vary in practice, something that could easily result in an overall image that was 
too large or, even worse, too small.) A few minutes work (using the reportatio instructions 
that follow) would give a general estimate of the overall size, at which point the constructor 
would have to check available wall surfaces in order to make sure that he or she would have 
enough surface area for the image. Ideally, there would be enough wall surface on a gallery 
wall in the cloister, the traditional place of instruction, although any number of other wall 
surfaces might have been used. 
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76. The Mystic Ark, side elevation. Source: Bahmer/Rudolph. 


(a es resem 
77. The Mystic Ark, bow/stern elevation. Source: Bahmer/Rudolph. 


Ark was three hundred cubits in length and fifty in width — that is, six times as 
long as the width. However, because of its more suitable form in the paint- 
ing,” I myself have shortened the length to around four times.” 


49 These are the dimensions given in Genesis 6:15. For Hugh on the terms “length” (longitudine) 


and “width” (latitudine), see Hugh, Practica geometriae 1, pp. 15—16; cf. Augustine, De quantitate 
animae 10—18, pp. 142—154 (an early twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by the library 
of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. KKK 23). 


50 pictura (painting). 
51 This is a fascinating passage, one that is crucial in understanding the nature of The Mystic Ark, 


that is, in understanding that the reportatio is a set of instructions for the construction of an 
actual, painted image, and that it is not a work of ekphrasis or primarily a memory aid. Hugh, 
through the reporter, tells the person constructing the image that the proportions given in 
Genesis will result in an impossibly large image, and that, in order to make it an appropriate 
size, these proportions must be reduced (cf. Fig. 2 A and B). Altering the proportions from the 
Bible is not a small thing for Hugh, the best known proponent of the literal understanding 
of Scripture in his time. Neither ekphrasis nor a memory aid requires the mind to reduce the 
sacred dimensions of an image. Hugh does this only out of practical necessity, "because of its 
more suitable form in the painting" (competentiorem formam in pictura). 

Disregard of the proportions of the Ark was extremely common in the visual art of the 
time, perhaps even universal. But the literal level is so important to Hugh that he makes the 
central cubit — the focal point of this incredibly complex and labor-intensive image — almost 
visually indistinguishable from a distance because of his insistence that the cubit module 
of Genesis be followed as closely as practical. In privileging the literal understanding of 
Scripture over artistic effect, Hugh is making a point in the politics of exegesis. He may 
change the practical dimensions of the Ark, but not his basic commitment to the literal level. 
He is not changing the concept inherent in the image, just the working proportions: the 
Ark is still meant to be understood as 50 by 300 cubits, and it is still meant to represent the 
traditional proportions of a human being (6:1). For more on this, see Rudolph 2004:12—14, 
23. Apparently, none of this was understood by the scribe of the second recension, who 
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After this, I delimit an extent lengthwise by drawing? two lines through 
the middle of this rectangle — that is, through the middle of the base of the 
Ark*: — of as great a width as the inner square of the central cubit.°+ Similarly, 
by extending two lines from one side to the other through the center width- 
wise, I mark out an extent of the same width in such a way that these two 
belts — of which the one is extended lengthwise through the center and the 
other widthwise through the center — converge in the manner of a cross under 
the central cubit (intersecting each other from both sides) and align with the 
inner extent of the cubit, being exceeded only by its border on either side.°° 

When this has been completed in the manner described, I mark off each of 
the extents that lie between the center point — or, rather, the central cubit — 
and each of the corners of the Ark into three equal parts by laying out points. 57 


omitted this sentence and who was probably not a canon regular of Saint Victor; Rudolph 
2004:58—61. 

52 duabus lineis ductis (by drawing two lines). A more literal translation might read, “with two 
drawn lines.” On the term “line,” see Hugh, Practica geometriae 1, pp. 15—16. 

53 That is, these two lines are to be understood as running lengthwise through the center of the 
lowest or first stage of the three-stage Ark. The reporter, however, has not yet mentioned that 
the Ark has more than one stage. 

54 With the outer limits of the Ark proper laid out, the reporter goes on in this paragraph to 
explain the basic construction of the line of generation proper and the central pillar. 

In this sentence, he describes how the line of generation has the same width as the central 
cubit proper (the central cubit without the addition of the double border). Thus, the modular 
aspect of the central cubit extends to more than just the general dimensions of the Ark. It is 
also essential to the line of generation, which represents the genealogy of Christ, and to the 
central pillar, which depicts his dual nature. 


55 cinguli (belts). These same components are later called zonae, which I translate as “bands” in 


A 


order to convey the change of terminology. This is exactly the same terminology and var- 
iation of terminology as that used by Macrobius in his widely read Commentarii (2:5:7—16, 
2:7:9, pp. 111—112, 118—119; a mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by the library of 
SaintVictor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. KKK 18), when discussing the climatic divisions of the 
world. While the reporter is not necessarily dependent upon Macrobius, the fact remains that 
these cinguli or zonae delineate the cold of the west from the heat of the east and so on in The 
Mystic Ark (cf. Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, ms 1 Gud. lat. fol. 16v; reproduced in 
von den Brincken 1992, Figure 27). For more on these terms, see Rudolph 2004:30. 

56 That is, a cross-shaped component is constructed running the length and width of the Ark 
proper, having a width of one cubit. These belts or bands will later form the line of genera- 
tion proper and the central pillar. Although not taken any further here, their description as a 
"cross" seems to refer to the idea of the cosmic cross, the "sign of the son of man" that will 
announce the end of the world, and whose recounting in Matthew 24:29-31 refers to the 
Ark of the Flood (Matthew 24:37—39) and ends with the same verses found on the scroll and 
scepter of the Majesty of The Mystic Ark (Matthew 25:34 and 41). 

57 The reporter describes in this paragraph how the second and third stages of the Ark are 
constructed. What he neglects to mention, however, is that the first step is to draw diagonal 
lines from the center point to the corners or angles. It is only by dividing these lines geo- 
metrically that the layout of the second and third stages can be properly determined. These 
lines are the center lines of what will later become the four “beams” or “ascents.” The reason 
the reporter does not mention these beams or ascents at this point is that he wants to present 
the construction in a component-by-component fashion, for greater clarity, and a lengthy 
interpretation passage dealing with the central pillar and the line of generation still remains. 
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And, having placed a straightedge at pair after pair of adjacent points along the 


length and width, I extend a line all the way around, always from one point to 


another point. In this way, I construct? two more rectangles similarly having 


lengths six times their width.*? These differ from one another in such a pro- 


portion that to the degree that the first is greater than the middle one, so is the 


middle one greater than the third. 


The third rectangle among these — which is the smallest and which, accord- 


ing to the layout of the two-dimensional composition, ^ is enclosed within the 


others — surrounds the central cubit.^ It also cuts through the two previously 


The person geometrically dividing one of these lines into thirds would first have to con- 
struct an equilateral triangle using the original line as the base. Then, he or she would have to 
bisect two sides of this triangle (with one of these two sides being the original base line) in 
order to find the center point of the triangle. Next, a line that is parallel to one of the sides 
of the triangle other than the original base would have to be constructed through the cen- 
ter point of the triangle. The intersection of this line with the original base line would then 
mark a point one-third from the end of the line. Such a construction involves a great deal of 
work, but work that would have to be done only once rather than twice for a given ascent 
since further thirds could be measured with dividers from the original calculation. 


58 efficio (I construct). 
59 The reporter is describing the construction of the second and third stages from the lines 


(divided into thirds) that run from the center point to the corners. But, at the same time, 
the sentence records an error that is revealing in regard to the reportatio nature of the Ark for, 
only a few sentences earlier, he notes that the biblical proportions of 6:1 should be reduced 
to 4:1 so that the image will fit more easily onto available wall space. Yet, here, the original 
biblical proportions of 6:1 are given. The most reasonable explanation for this inconsistency 
seems to be that the reporter originally wrote this part of the reportatio using the 6:1 propor- 
tions from memory, from reference to the Bible, from Hughs text of The Moral Ark, or from 
visual reference to the inscriptions of the biblical length and width on the actual painting 
itself. Hugh then apparently reviewed this part of the text and corrected the first occurrence 
of the problem while expecting the reporter to standardize usage throughout, something the 
careless reporter neglected to do (a sequence of events probably not unfamiliar to most uni- 
versity professors today). This, then, suggests participation in the reportatio process by Hugh, 
but a participation that was limited in scope. 


60 positionem plani (the layout of the two-dimensional composition). A more literal translation 


61 


might read, “the layout of the plane figure,” a plane figure being a geometric figure all of 
whose points lie in a single plane. For a similar use of this term in relation to the same subject, 
see Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 23. For a medieval illustration of the concept, see London, British 
Library, ms Add. 34018:54v (reproduced in Murdoch 1984, no. 118). A three-dimensional 
figure was typically known in the Middle Ages as a figura solida; for the locus classicus of this 
term, see Isidore, De natura rerum 11:1, p. 213, Figure 4, facing p. 212 (for a number of medie- 
val attempts at depicting Isidore’s figura solida, see Murdoch 1984, no. 247); cf. Hugh, Practica 
geometriae 1, pp. 15—16. Cf. also Macrobius, Commentarii 1:6:35, p. 24; Martianus Capella, De 
nuptiis 6:708, 6:721, pp. 251, 257; Cassiodorus, Institutiones 2:6:2, pp. 151—152; and Isidore, 
Etymologiae 3:12:3, v.1:135—136. 

In the final paragraph of this direction passage, the reporter very awkwardly tries to explain 
the resultant two-dimensional drawing in terms of the three-dimensional form of the Ark, 
even though the actual idea of a three-dimensional Ark has not yet been introduced. To para- 
phrase this unclear paragraph, he writes that the third stage appears to be surrounded by the 
other stages and in turn appears to surround the central cubit; however, the third really rises 
above the first and second stages, as well as giving the appearance of rising above the belts or 
bands of the line of generation and central pillar. (In regard to the central pillar, he is partic- 
ularly confusing. As will become clear in the next section, the pillar is understood as visually 
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mentioned belts — of which the one extends along the length, the other along 
the width of the Ark — in four places, on the one [belt] above and below and 
on the other [belt] on the left and the right.^ Next, the second rectangle 
extends around the third, and likewise cuts through the previously mentioned 
belts. Then the other rectangle — which is situated at the extreme of the two- 
dimensional composition, the lowest one in the upward extension — surrounds 
all the rest and, touching the four ends of the two bands^ on each of its sides, 
encloses them completely within itself. 


[The Central Pillar and the Widthwise Belt or Band] [Fig. 7, nos. 1—3; 
56; 25; Color Fig. 6]. 


Once this has been done, if you want to know in what way this figure rep- 
resents the visible form of the Ark, understand that from that band which 
extends widthwise through the center of the Ark is assumed a squared pillar^ 
raised in the center of the Ark. The height of this pillar is as much less than 
the width of the Ark as three measures is to five, for the height of the Ark was 
thirty cubits and the width fifty.°° 

And if you want to know by what reasoning the pillar is understood to be 
formed from the band, reflect on the following. That cubit, which according 
to the layout of the two-dimensional composition now lies fixed in the middle 
of the band, should be [thought of as] raised up in such a way that it draws 


stretching across the width of the Ark while, structurally, it should be understood strictly as a 
vertical support, capped by the central cubit.) Similarly, this paraphrase would continue, the 
second stage rises above the first and gives the appearance (only) of cutting through the line 
of generation and the central pillar. The first stage is the lowest, the stage in which the line of 
generation extends from end to end, and in which the central pillar visually (but not struc- 
turally) extends from side to side. 

62 That is, the outline of the rectangle is fully drawn, giving the appearance (only) of intersect- 
ing the earlier belts. 

63 zonarum (bands). This is the first use of the term zona (band) in place of the earlier cingulus 
(belt) for the identical components of the line of generation and the central pillar. On this 
term, see Rudolph 2004:30. 

64 This is the end of the direction passage. 

65 This sentence begins an interpretation passage. 

columpna quadrata equilateral (a squared pillar). The reporter, no doubt using Hugh’s termi- 
nology, draws attention to the idea that the pillar is square, just like the central cubit it carries. 
This is the central pillar, a component for which there is no biblical or exegetical precedent; cf. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 45. While the column or pillar (columpna, columna) had been used as a 
metaphor in the Bible and by the exegetes as a figure of the Fathers and so on, it had never, to 
the best of my knowledge, been used as such in reference to Christ; see Rudolph 2013. It seems 
likely that the idea of a specifically squared pillar (as opposed to a cylindrical column topped 
by the central cubit) comes from the "squared beams" (lignis quadratis) of the Old Latin Genesis 
6:14 — which refer to the ship beams in general, not to a central pillar — a favorite subject of 
exegetes and a form that lends itself to the demands of the diagrammatic nature of the Ark. 

66 In other words, the height of the pillar is the same as the height of the Ark, understood 
according to the dimensions given in the Bible: thirty cubits. On the term “height,” see 
Hugh, Practica geometriae 1, p. 15. 
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the band upward with it, as if by bending it in the middle.” Next, both of its 
halves should be [understood as] joined together — two-dimensional figure to 
two-dimensional figure — extending down, so that the pillar may be thought of 
as standing upright. On top of this, the cubit, which according to the layout of 
the two-dimensional composition first lay in its center, should be [understood 
as] projecting, the cubit itself being understood to be nothing other than the 
termination of the pillar [as seen] from above. 

The border of the cubit is a kind of outer edge, or rather a projection, made 
above, on the top of the pillar, to receive beams on all its sides, rising up from 
below.“ These are attached to the pillar itself beneath this projection, under 
which the peak of the roof terminates, in the same way that a tile shelters the 
peak of a roof. 

Also, although the height of the pillar might not seem to be greater than 
half of the band since it was formed from the bent band, it should nevertheless 
be understood to be as much larger [than half of the band] as thirty is greater 
than twenty-five — but this could not be represented in the two-dimensional 
composition.” 


67 As the reporter goes on to explain, the central pillar should be thought of as standing upright 
although it is visually depicted as if split in two, with one half on each side, and with the 
central cubit (the “capital” of the pillar) in the center. The identical conception of show- 
ing two halves of a single longitudinal architectural form as if split apart, while still sharing 
the same central element — like a monster on a medieval capital with two bodies and one 
head — is depicted in Pommersfelden, Graflich Schénbornsche Bibliothek, ms cod. 2940:26v 
(reproduced in Grabar and Nordenfalk 1957:209).The latter apparently portrays both sides of 
a church meeting in a shared façade with a tower above. 

68 Once again, the reporter has gotten ahead of himself. The beams, or ascents, will not be intro- 
duced until two sections later, although their center lines have already been laid out in the 
process of constructing the second and third stages. 

Earlier, the central cubit was discussed in terms of the metaphorical pillar of fire and cloud 
that led the Hebrews on their journey through the desert. The use of architectural metaphor 
continues here with this literally understood architectural component. 

69 The reporter is a bit unclear in his treatment of the roof, but it seems that the Ark is meant 
to be understood as having a pitched roof on the third stage only. Genesis describes the Ark 
as roofed, and Hugh accepts this, though quite flexibly. In the next section, the reporter 
writes that the stages of the Ark "should be [thought of as] raised up in the sense that each 
one is orthogonally joined in all respects.’ That is, the different stages of the Ark should be 
thought of as having vertical faces at right angles to their respective decks. This means that 
the roof proper is thought of as restricted to the third stage. The reason for this does not 
seem to be a desire to avoid obscuring the Ark since the roof is only understood as pre- 
sent — it is not actually depicted in the image. (For example, the window from which the 
dove flies forth from the Ark is implied to be located not in the roof, properly speaking, but 
on the central pillar, above one of the doors, as discussed in note 326.) Rather, the reason 
for this arrangement seems to be to emphasize the successive levels of spiritual ascent while 
addressing the demands of the biblical source on an exegetically literal level. 

Also, the text clearly relates that the roof is pyramidal, culminating in the central cubit; 
there is no ridge extending along the length of the Ark as has been claimed (Zinn 1968:180, 
184; Zinn 1971:262, 265). 

70 Put another way, the reporter is saying that even though the pillar is indicated by the repre- 
sentation of two sides that each extend exactly halfway across the fifty-cubit width of the Ark 
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[A Partial Discussion of the Significance of the Central Pillar and the 
Widthwise Belt or Band] [Fig. 7, nos. 1-3; 56; Color Fig. 11]. 


Since only half of the band comprises the height of the pillar, the following is 
the reason why both of its halves have been depicted.The pillar that is erected in 
the middle of the Ark signifies the Tree of Life that was planted in the middle of 
Paradise," that is, it signifies the Lord Jesus Christ according to the form of the 
humanity that he had taken on, planted in the middle of the Church — Christ, 
who is God and man.” And so that side of the pillar which faces the north 
signifies his humanity, which he assumed for sinners, while that which looks 
toward the south represents his divinity, by which he nurtures the souls of the 
faithful.” This is the reason why we have depicted the height of the pillar twice 
in the composition; it was necessary that the face of both sides be represented, 
something that could not be done except by showing the figure twice.” 


[The Layout of the Four Ascents and a Discussion of the Two- 
Dimensional Representation of the Three Three-Dimensional Stages] 
[Fig. 7, no. 1; 78; 25; 3; 76; 77; 9; Color Fig. 10]. 


Then, with the pillar constructed in the middle of the Ark, beams should be 
extended from each corner all the way to the top of the pillar, and they should 
be attached to it under the projection of the extreme outer edge [of the central 


(each side thus seeming to have a height of half the width of the Ark, twenty-five cubits), the 
height of the pillar should nevertheless be understood as thirty cubits (the height of the Ark 
as given in Genesis 6:15). 

71 Genesis 2:9. 

72 As will become clear later, the right side of the central pillar is the Tree of Life, an ancient 
image that here represents Christ divine nature; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7—16, pp. 45-54. The 
left side, the Book of Life, represents Christs human nature. Although this term tradition- 
ally refers to the register of those who will be saved, Hugh uses it here to indicate Christ 
as a model, the knowledge of which may be obtained from Scripture (the books of which 
characterize the ascents of this side of the Ark), which is Christ; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7—13, 
pp. 45-50. Hugh’s independent use of both devices is indicative of the freedom with which 
he approaches the material of artistic culture. 

73 The Tree of Life is on the south because of the association of the sun with the south (and 
thus summer in the harmony; cf. Fig. 12). As will later be explained, the Tree of Life provides 
shade or shelter from the heat of concupiscence of the flesh to those climbing the ascent 
of the heat of the west, and offers fruit to those ascending the heat of the east (Fig. 30). The 
Book of Life is on the north because it provides spiritual light to the darkness of the north, 
the traditional region of darkness and ignorance. But Hugh also sees it as the region of hell 
and of death; Moral Ark 2:8, 4:9, pp. 47, 112. The mitigation of both ignorance and spiritual 
death by the Book of Life through the books of the Bible will later be indicated by hands, 
which hang down with scrolls that make reference to the books of Scripture that appear in 
the two ascents of the cold of the east and the cold of the west. 

74 This is the end of the interpretation passage. 

75 This sentence begins a direction passage. In this first sentence of the passage, the reporter 
instructs the reader to construct the "beams" that will later become the four ascents, speak- 
ing of them as if they were to be understood as actual architectural elements. It is worth 
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78. The Mystic Ark, 
diagram. Layout of the 
three stages and cru- 
ciform belts or bands, 
with the four ascents. 


Source: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/ 
Rudolph. 

78 latam ... 


et ... 


cubit]. Next, the two interior rectangles should be [thought of as] 
raised up in the sense that each one is orthogonally joined in all 
respects according to its disposition along the same beams, with the 
outermost rectangle remaining at the lowest level.” Then you will 
see how that area which is between the first and the second rect- 
angle may be reckoned as the first stage,” that which is between 
the second and the third rectangle may be reckoned as the second 
stage, and that which is between the third rectangle and the cul- 
minating cubit may be reckoned as the third stage. With this done, 
you will have the completed form of the Ark, wide below and 
narrow above? to the measure of the single cubit. Furthermore, 
the arrangement of the previously mentioned pillar is such that it 
should [be understood to] rise from the center of the lowest level 
of the Ark, to occupy the central place in all of the stages, and to 
carry the entire structure.” 


[Further Significance of the Central Pillar and the Widthwise 
Belt or Band] [cf. Fig. 7, nos. 1-3; 3; Color Fig. 11]. 

Its mystery is this.*° The pillar is Christ. Its southern side, which 
signifies his divinity, is called the Tree of Life, and for this reason is 


noting that he gives no width for these beams, or ascents, though whether this 
is from simple carelessness or an assumption that the reader will know what 
to do is impossible to say. One way or the other, it would seem to be inap- 
propriate for the beams to be wider than the central cubit proper (without 
the borders) since this would cause the beams to visually dominate the central 
focus of the whole image, a central focus that, for methodological and polem- 
ical reasons, is already not very prominent visually. 

76 That is, the stages diminish progressively in size from the lowest to the highest, 
with the sides of each having vertical faces at right angles to the level beneath; 
see Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, 1:5, pp. 18—19, 27. 

77 mansio (stage). The description of the Ark in Genesis 6:14—16 gave no end 

of trouble to Early Christian and medieval exegetes. The various versions of 

the Old Latin Bible use different words for what are commonly understood 
as decks or stories of the Ark in the naval or architectural senses, generally 
using the terms bicamerata and tricamerata, while the Vulgate employs cenacula 
and tristega. Hugh, however, followed by the reporter, uses the term mansio, as 
had been done by some commentators before him who employed the word — 
rarely used in Scripture — in the sense of a room, referring to John 14:2 “In my 

Fathers house there are many rooms.” But unlike the other exegetes, Hugh uses 

mansio not just to indicate the different decks of the vessel but also in the sense 

of the successive places of rest on a journey, in this case a spiritual journey, in 
which one progresses from a lower stage (or deck) of the Ark to a higher one. 
angustam (wide ... and narrow). To the educated medieval reader, latam and 


angustam may very well have been meant to evoke Matthew 7:13 regarding the two ways that 
lead to heaven and hell (angustam ... lata), though here moderated by Hugh to mean the two 
ways of the less advanced and the more advanced. 

79 This is the end of the direction passage. 

80 This sentence begins an interpretation passage. 
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overlaid with the color green." Conversely, the north side, which represents 
his humanity, is called the Book of Life, and this is overlaid with the color 
sapphire." By the pillar the Ark is supported, and by Christ his Church is 
supported, for certainly it would be by no means able to stand unless he him- 
self supported it in conformity with what is written in the Song of Songs, 
“Who is this, the one who is coming up in white, supporting herself on her 
beloved?" 

Furthermore, just as the pillar marks off the height of each of the stages, so 
Christ apportions the virtue and [spiritual] advancement of each one of us. Just 
as the pillar divides the stages, so Christ allots the gifts of his grace within the 
holy Church according to the determination of his condescension, appointing 
some as prophets, others as apostles, others indeed as evangelists, and all the 
rest as partakers of his spiritual gifts.'^ And just as the pillar holds the central 
place throughout, so the Lord Jesus Christ says, ^Wherever two or three have 
gathered in my name, I am there in the middle of them." And so, if our frailty 
is so great that we are not able to rise to the third or even the second stage, 
we should nevertheless not despair, but rather we should gather into a single 
body through faith in his name. Let us at least be in the first stage, let us be in 
the unity of the Church, let us hold to the correct and inviolate faith, and he 
himself will come to us, to stand in the middle of us, congratulating us on our 
good beginning, prepared to help us and to raise us to higher levels, so that 
there might be one Lord Jesus Christ in us all, one among us all, one before 
us all.*° 


By "mystery? the reporter means how this component functions as a "sacrament" or 
contribution to the restoration of humankind to its creator in the course of the history 
of salvation. In Hugh’s usage, mysteries or sacraments might include divine interventions, 
theophanic manifestations, and historical events of a typological nature, as well as the litur- 
gical sacraments of the Church. As this passage shows, in the microculture of the school of 
Saint Victor, the term "mystery" could be applied even further to the content of a work 
of art. 

81 On green, see note 40 above. Hugh himself states that the title of “The Tree of Life" was 
inscribed on the image of The Mystic Ark; Moral Ark 2:8, p. 46. 

82 On the association of the colors green and sapphire with symbolic imagery of Christ, in 
particular the Tree of Life, see Cohen 2000:58—s9. The title “The Book of Life" was also 
inscribed on the image; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:8, p. 46. 

83 This is from Song of Songs 8:5, though seemingly an odd combination of Old Latin and 
Vulgate versions, perhaps from one of the commentaries on the Song such as that of Bede, In 
Cantica Canticorum 6, pp. 373—374. where this usage occurs. 

84 This passage refers to Ephesians 4:11 (“he made some apostles, some prophets, and others 
indeed evangelists”), which very well may have been evoked in the Ark lectures in reference 
to the imagery of the Apostles, Patriarchs, and Evangelists in the image of the Ark. 

8s Matthew 18:20. 

86 'The sermonizing tone of this passage suggests that it represents a vestige of the original col- 
latio in that it goes beyond the immediate needs of description and even of interpretation to 
exhortation, which is not a distinct purpose of this unusual text. 
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[The Significance of the Lengthwise Belt or Band, and the Length 
and Width of the Ark] [Fig. 14; 7, nos. 1-3]. 


[2] It remains for us now to show what the other band means, the one that is 
extended lengthwise from one end of the Ark to the other through the center 
of the lowest level." For if the Ark signifies the Church, it remains to be shown 
how the length of the Ark represents the length of the Church. 

Now, the length of the Church is thought of as the passage of time, just as 
the width is thought of as the multitude of peoples. For the Church is said to 
be expanding when the number of believers is increasing and many are gath- 
ered to the faith, while its length consists in the duration of time by which 
it extends itself from the past through the present to the future. The time of 
its length is from the beginning of the world until the end of time" because 
the holy Church began in the beginning in its faithful and will endure until 
the end of time. For we believe there is no time from the beginning of the 
world until the end of time in which the faithful of Christ may not be found. 
Therefore, that band which is extended from one end of the Ark to the other 
indicates temporal progression from the beginning of the world until the end 
of time.*? 

Furthermore, the upper half, which runs from the beginning of the 
Ark” to the pillar, signifies all of the time from the beginning of the world 
until the Incarnation of the Word. The other half, meanwhile, which runs 
downward from the pillar, indicates all of the time from the Incarnation 
of the Word until the end of time. For this reason, in the upper half, from 
the beginning of the Ark to the pillar, the line of generation according to 


87 While this band gives the appearance of running through all three stages, it should be under- 
stood as located in only the lowest stage. 

88 ab initio mundi usque ad finem seculi (from the beginning of the world until the end of time). 
The time of the length of the Church is from the beginning of the mundus until the end 
of the saeculum, that is, from the beginning of all creation (both spiritual and physical) until 
the end of human history, properly speaking. On mundus as all of creation, both spiritual 
and physical, see Hugh, Didascalicon 1:6, p. 13; on this, see also Taylor 1961:185 n. 38 and 188 
n. 45. 

89 The reporter has explained the length and width of the Ark but neglects to take up its height. 
See Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 23-24, where all three dimensions are discussed, with the height 
described as referring to the books of Scripture or, more precisely, the works of restoration 
related in them. 

90 The reporter writes capite arche (the beginning of the Ark) in reference to the prow or 
bow of the vessel, using capite (head) in the sense of the beginning. In De vanitate mundi, 
Hugh himself uses the word frons (front) rather than any technical term such as prora 
(prow); De vanitate 2, PL 176:720. And yet, while the general conception of the Ark by 
these two men is that the prow or front end of the Ark faces east, the passage of time runs 
to the west. But there is no indication in any of the Ark texts that the Ark is thought of as 
running either east or west — as it were, traveling toward the Majesty or running through 


time. Rather, the Ark is time, and so the beginning of time is the beginning or front of 
the Ark. 
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the flesh from Adam all the way to Christ is written. In the other half, from 
the pillar downward, the names of the apostolic [successors] are written 
from Peter, one after another, in that order in which they succeeded each 
other in the guidance” of the Church, like spiritual sons [succeeding their] 
fathers. 

The reason for this [division] is that from Adam to Christ was the old line- 
age, which was according to the flesh; and so temporal progression in the ear- 
lier part of time is marked off through generation according to the flesh. On 
the other hand, since the new lineage, which is according to the spirit, began in 
Christ, temporal progression in the latter part of time — that is, after the advent 
of Christ — is determined through spiritual generation.” 


[The Layout of the Lengthwise Belt or Band and the Line of 
Generation according to the Flesh (from Adam to Christ), including 
the Adam Macro/microcosm] [Fig. 14; Color Fig. 4, 9]. 


I arrange these generations in this way: the upper half, which runs upward 
from the pillar,” I mark off into three equal parts, and each one of these three 
is a sixth part of the entire length.” 

Having made this division, I start above at the beginning [of the Ark] and 
first write the name of Adam as follows. At the very beginning of the Ark I 
make a small square to signify the four quarters of the world.” Then on its 


91 regimine (guidance). This word carries the potential connotation of steering a ship or the Ark. 

92 For Hugh’s source on the division between the lines of generation according to the flesh 
(secundum carnem) and according to the spirit (secundum spiritum), see Romans 1:3—4 (secundum 
carnem ... secundum spiritum). 

This is the end of the interpretation passage. 

93 This sentence begins a direction passage. 

The reporter is thinking of this component visually rather than in regard to content (a 
very significant genealogy): the central cubit is the focal point of the image and the compo- 
nent of the names visually runs away from it “up” the image, as opposed to the chronological 
succession of ancestors running toward it, “down” the image, as it should be understood in 
regard to content. 

94 These three macrocosmic horizontal sections align with the three microcosmic vertical 
stages. 

95 The reporter is describing the Adam macro/microcosm. Its position “at the beginning [of the 
Ark]" is within the Ark proper (contrary to the partial reconstruction in Zinn 1992, Figure 1). 
In regard to time, this position marks the beginning of time in the sense of the history of sal- 
vation, which begins with the first human, Adam. In regard to space, its shape acts as a macro/ 
microcosm in that it represents “the four quarters of the world.” While the reporter does 
not indicate the size of the Adam macro/microcosm, his description of it as “a small square” 
(paruam quadraturam) is the same as his description of the central cubit as “a small square” 
(paruam quadraturam). Certainly, to be larger than the symbol of Christ would be improper, 
and to be smaller would make it virtually illegible as a visual device. Given the context of the 
relation between the two squares on the line of generation, and given the Pauline theology 
of the first and second Adams, it would seem that the Adam macro/microcosm is meant to be 
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upper side — that is, on the east — I put an A, that is, the first letter of the name 
of Adam. On the lower side, the west, I put a D, that is, the second letter. On 
the right side,” the north, I put an A, the third letter. On the left side,” the 
south, I put a M, the fourth letter. 

Now, in Greek, the individual quarters of the world begin with these let- 
ters. Anatole, that is, the East, begins with A, and for this reason the A is placed 
on the east. Dysis, the West, begins with D, and so the D is put on the west. 
Arctos, the North, begins with A, and thus the other A is put on the north. 
Mesembria, the South, begins with M, and so the M is put on the south side. 
Some give the following explanation for this. They say that our first father, 
with good reason, put together the letters of his name from the four quarters 
of the world — he who was to be diffused through every quarter of the world 
in his offspring. 

After Adam, according to the line of generation," are written: Set/i,?? 
Enosh,'°° Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, Noah,^' Shem, 
Arphaxad, Shelah, Eber, Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nahor, Terah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
These are put in the first part. ° 


exactly the same size as the central cubit proper in order to visually indicate this typolog- 
ical relationship. 

96 Stage right (left as viewed). 

97 Stage left (right as viewed). 

98 The line of generation according to the flesh is largely and variously composed from Luke 
3:23-38 and Matthew 1:1—16. For some of the variations, see Zinn 1968:144 n. 1. It may 
be that an association was meant between the term linea generationis (the line of genera- 
tion) and liber generationis (the book of the generation) of Matthew 1:1, the beginning (and 
widely recognized incipit) of the Gospel of Matthew, particularly known for the genealogy 
of Christ with which it begins. Matthew (liber generationis Iesu Christi), in turn, repeats the 
expression from Genesis 5:1 (liber generationis Adam). 

It seems likely that The Mystic Ark was influential in the creation of the genealogy as it 
appears in Joachim of Fiore’s Liber figurarum, in Oxford, Corpus Christi College 255A:4v 
(reproduced in Reeves and Hirsch-R eich 1972, Figure 13). 

99 In the City of God, Augustine describes how Adam was the father of the two lines of 
descent of the City of Man and the City of God, relating how it is from Cain that the 
members of the City of Man descend and through Seth that those of the City of God do; 
De civitate Dei 15:17, pp. 479—480. Given that Hugh follows Augustine in this theme in his 
Ark-related De vanitate mundi, it seems probable that the name of Seth was used here to 
relate this aspect of the two cities in the original Ark lectures; see Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 
176:723—725. 

100 Most, but not all, of the ancestors of Christ after Enosh are omitted from the second 
recension. 

Although The Mystic Ark is exegetically based, Hugh’s method is not subservient to the 
subject-text. Nowhere is this clearer than here, where Noah — the builder of the Ark of the 
Flood — receives no special distinction whatsoever. 

102 The names in *the first part" correspond to the period of natural law as laid out in the sche- 
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matic structure of the Ark. 
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In the second part, I first write Judah,'°* and around him I arrange the 
remaining Patriarchs on the right and left sides in this way. Beginning on the 
right side,'5 according to the order of birth, I first write Reuben, since 
he was the firstborn, then Simeon, then Levi. These are put on the right’ of 
Judah. These four were sons of Leah. To the left of Judah,'*? likewise according 
to the order of birth, first Dan is written, then Naphtali. These were the sons of 
Bilhah, the servingwoman of Leah. Gad is put after Naphtali, then Asher, these 
being the sons of Zilpah, the servingwoman of Rachel."° Then Issachar is put, 
then Zebulun, these again being sons of Leah. Finally, Joseph is put and, after 
him, Benjamin, these being sons of Rachel. 


103 The second part does not correspond to the complete macrocosmic horizontal component 
of the period of the written law, but its beginning does mark the beginning of the micro- 
cosmic vertical component of “law” mentioned further on. Hugh begins this period with 
the twelve Patriarchs even though the written law proper does not begin with them either 
historically (as it does with Moses) or morally (as it does with the sacrament of circumcision, 
first given to Abraham; De sacramentis 1:12:1—3, PL 176:347—351). This tells us that Hugh is 
willing to sacrifice a certain historical exactitude (the literal level of exegesis, for which he 
is known) in favor of the potential of the visual typological relationship (the allegorical level 
of exegesis) that is set up between the "icons" of the twelve Patriarchs of the Old Law and 
the "icons" of the twelve Apostles of the New. This attitude is completely in keeping with 
his statement regarding the image of the Ark, "anything else that is spoken of here in a way 
inconsistent [with the text of Scripture] should be related not to the prophecy but to the 
picture" (Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 15). The same practice of adapting certain aspects of the 
content of the Ark to its schematic structure is found in the ascent of the heat of the east, 
where Hugh adapts the four cardinal virtues to the structure of the three stages. 

Distinct from this, the very structure of this arrangement could be said to be replicating 
Scripture in that, in Matthew, the twelve sons of Jacob are also referred to in the context 
of the otherwise direct lineage of Christ; Matthew 1:1—16, esp. 1:2 (“Jacob begot Judah and 
his brothers”). 

104 primum scribo (I first write). Judah is not the first in the horizontal sequence, which is 
Reuben, the first born, but Judah is written “first,” that is, in the center, since it is through 
Judah that the line of generation runs from Adam to Christ. In the next sentence, the 
reporter will use the same expression differently. 

105 Stage right (left as viewed). 

106 The arrangement in The Mystic Ark follows the account of Genesis 29:31-30:24 and 35:16— 
20. Unlike the other recountings of the twelve sons of Jacob in the Bible (Genesis 35:23—26, 
Exodus 1:1-4, Deuteronomy 27:12-13, 1 Chronicles 2:1—2, and Apocalypse 7:5-8), the 
source Hugh uses is chronological, something that is in keeping with the emphasis on his- 
tory in the Ark. 

107 primum scribo (I first write). In the previous sentence, this expression meant that the fig- 
ure had primacy of place on the line of generation (in the center, as the direct ancestor of 
Christ). Here, it means that the figure is the first of the twelve (as the eldest son of Jacob), 
on the far left as viewed. 

108 Stage right (left as viewed). 

109 Stage left (right as viewed). 

110 The reporter has confused the mistresses of the servingwomen: Bilhah is not the serving- 
woman of Leah, but of Rachel; and Zilpah is not the servingwoman of Rachel, but of Leah 
(Genesis 30:1—13). More than a simple mistake, this is a sign that the text of The Mystic Ark 
was not written down by Hugh, considered to be an exegete on the level of Augustine, 
Gregory the Great, and Bernard of Clairvaux, but by a student reporter; Bonaventure, De 
reductione artium s, p. 321. 
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After this, I place their images" over each name — half-figures, from the 


chest up, of the kind it is sometimes the practice to represent on panels that the 
Greeks customarily call icons'?^ — so that, in this way, these twelve Patriarchs 
are shown arranged in their positions widthwise, along a transverse line, as if a 
kind of senate of the City of God." 

Next, returning to the line of generation, after Judah I put Perez, Hezron," 
Ram, Amminadab, Nahshon, Salmon, Boaz, Obed, Jesse, David, Solomon, Rehoboam, 
Abijah, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Joram, Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah, Azariah, Jotham, and 
Ahaz.These are in the second part. 

Then in the third part," according to the order [of generation], I put 
Hezekiah,"^ Manasseh, Amos, Josiah, Eliakim, Jehoiachin,"" Shealtiel, Zerubbabel, 
Abiud, Eliakim, Azor, Zadok, Achim, Eliud, Eleazar, Matthan, Jacob, and Joseph. 
Now, between Joseph and the pillar I write, Up to this point is the first Adam, 
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according to the flesh. 


1n imagines (images). 

112 iconias (icons). The rarity of this term and the definition provided suggest that the word 
was used by Hugh in his collatio and that the reporter has repeated here what he heard. For 
the types of images Hugh seems to have had in mind, see Weitzmann 1966, Figures 21 and 
124. For a medieval, Northern European depiction of this kind of painting, see the Lorsch 
Gospels, Alba Julia, Batthanyaeum, R. II, r:14r (reproduced in Runciman 2004, Figure 50). 
And for a curious example of one Western opinion of the Greek practice of depicting busts, 
see William Durandus, Rationale 1:3:2, v.1:35. Imagery similar to this was not unusual in 
genealogies; see Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, ms cod. Guelf. 74.3 Aug. 2?:90v 
(reproduced in Legner 1985, cat. A5). 

113 Following Augustine, Hugh sees the Ark as the City of God, and, here, he identifies its sen- 
ate, a term which seems to originate with Hugh rather than the reporter. As the senate of 
the City of God, the twelve Patriarchs will be associated with the twelve Apostles later in 
the text. To the best of my knowledge, the use of the term in this connection is unusual (cf. 
apostolici ... senatus for the twelve Apostles alone in Prudentius, Psychomachia 838—839, p. 179) 
and may be a vestige from the original collatio of a discussion of Paschasius Radbertus’s ref- 
erence to the twenty-four Elders as a heavenly senate (Paschasius Radbertus, In Matthaeum 
1055, PL 120:860). William Durandus will later see the twenty-four Elders as representing 
the doctors of the Old and New Laws; Rationale 1:3:8, v.1:38. 

114 The ancestors after Hezron are omitted in the second recension. 

115 By “the third part,’ the reporter means that segment of the line of generation from the 
demarcation of the third stage up to the central cubit. It is not associated with the third stage 
in any way. 

116 The names of the ancestors of Christ are not equally divided among the three parts. While 
there is no association between the component of the names of “the third part" as a whole 
and the third stage, Hugh may have chosen to begin this part with Hezekiah because 
Hezekiah purified the Temple and restored proper worship, “desiring to seek his God with 
his whole heart;" the former metaphorically and the latter literally being characteristic of 
those who attain the third stage; 2 Chronicles 29—32, esp. 2 Chronicles 31:20-21. 

117 Jehoiachin (Jechoniah) was king of Judah at the time of the Babylonian Exile, and it is from 
him that the depiction of the Jews being led to captivity begins, as the following text relates. 

118 Throughout the text, the reporter demonstrates a consistent carelessness, and it may be — 
given the widespread practice in medieval art and thought in general and in The Mystic 
Ark in particular of antithetically conceived structures — that there was a corresponding 
inscription on the other side of the central cubit, for example," From this point is the second 
Adam, according to the spirit.” For the source of the Pauline theory of the First Adam and 
the “Second” Adam, see 1 Corinthians 15:45—49. 
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[The Layout of the Lengthwise Belt or Band and the Line of Generation 
according to the Spirit (from Christ to the End of Time)] [Fig. 14; 
Color Fig. 11, 9]. 


After this I similarly mark off the remaining half, which runs from the pillar 
downward, into three equal parts; and so the three divisions above and the 
three below denote the vertical faces of the stages where they intersect the 
band according to the layout of the two-dimensional composition. "° 

So then, having made this division, I first put Peter after the pillar, on the 
line itself, and around him, to the right and left, the twelve Apostles with their 
icons,"? six on the right and five on the left’?! — so that on the one side of 
the pillar twelve Patriarchs and on the other side twelve Apostles should be 
arranged in the likeness of the twenty-four Elders sitting around the throne 
in the Apocalypse. And just as the twelve Patriarchs embrace the width of 
the Ark above — since from them that entire former people of the written law 
descended according to the flesh — so the twelve Apostles [embrace the width 
of the Ark] below, since from them the whole people of the New Law, that is, 
of grace, was propagated spiritually through faith." 


119 The reporter is clarifying the relation of the two-dimensional image (plani) with the three- 
dimensional schematic structure; the three divisions carry no meaning in this half of the 
Ark. This sentence indicates again that the various stages of the Ark had vertical faces rather 
than the sloping sides of the pyramidal interpretations of Origen and Augustine, a sign of 
the independent thought of Hugh. 

120 duodecim Apostolos cum suis iconiis (the twelve Apostles with their icons). The antithetical rela- 

tionship of this component with that of the twelve Patriarchs, who definitely have name 

inscriptions, implies a similar arrangement here. On the term “icons,” see note 112 above. 

Lists of the names of the Apostles vary somewhat; cf. Matthew 10:2—4, Mark 3:16-19, 

Luke 6:14—16, Acts 1:13, and Hugh, De vanitate 4, PL 176:735—736. For the names here, I 

follow the list in Matthew 10:2—4, with the addition of Paul, as was traditional in medi- 

eval imagery. Also traditional was to have Peter and Paul in the center two positions of 
the twelve Apostles when in a strict row, typically with Paul on the left and Peter on the 
right. The reporter seems to refer to this arrangement here, although the row of Apostles 
as a whole cannot be centered exactly because of Peter position on the line of genera- 
tion (normally, Peter and Paul should have the center point between them). In order to 
accommodate the traditional division, I place Paul in the group of six Apostles. I place this 
group on Peter’s right since the reporter typically describes from left to right (as viewed), 
and the description here mentions this group first. Right and left here would then be 
stage right and stage left (left and right as viewed), just as in the description of the twelve 

Patriarchs, with whom the twelve Apostles are in antithetical relation. (This also happens 

to align Paul with the plank of the Gentiles mentioned later, the Gentiles being his par- 

ticular calling.) 

122 On the reference to the twenty-four Elders and the association of the twelve Apostles with 
the twelve Patriarchs as the senate of the city of God, see note 113 above. The way this imag- 
ery is used and discussed suggests that Hugh expects his audience to be able both to rec- 
ognize the iconographic form of the twenty-four Elders and to understand how he relates 
that form with new meaning here. 

123 Coincidentally or not, the arrangement visualizes the general idea (not necessarily the pas- 
sage) found in Pseudo-Chrysostom, In evangelium Matthaei 1, PG 56:614, where it is said that 
"our Jacob begot the twelve Apostles in the spirit, not in the flesh" 
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Next, after Peter follows: Clement,'*+ Anacletus, Evaristus, Alexander, Sixtus, 
Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, Eleutherius, Victor, Zephyrinus, Calixtus, 
Urban, Pontian, Anterus, Fabian, Cornelius, Lucius, Stephen, Sixtus, Dionysius, Felix, 
Eutychianus, Caius, Marcellinus, Marcellus, Eusebius, Miltiades, Sylvester, Mark, 
Julius, Liberius, Felix, Damasus, Siricius, Anastasius, Innocent, Zosimus, Boniface, 
Celestine, Sixtus, Leo, Hilarus, Simplicius, Felix, Gelasius, Anastasius, Symmachus, 
Hormisdas, John, Felix, Boniface, John, Agapitus, Silverius, Vigilius, Pelagius, Benedict, 
Pelagius, Gregory of the Dialogues, "^ Sabinianus, Boniface, Boniface, Deusdedit, 
Boniface, Honorius, Severinus, Boniface, John, Theodore, Martin, Eugenius, Vitalian, 
Adeodatus, Bonus, Agatho, Leo, Benedict, John, Conon, Sergius, John, John, Sisinnius, 
Constantine, Gregory, Gregory, Zacharias, Stephen, Paul, Stephen, Hadrian, Leo, 
Stephen, Paschal, Eugenius, Valentine, Gregory, Sergius, Leo, Benedict, Nicholas, 
Hadrian, John, Marinus, Hadrian, Stephen, Formosus, Boniface, Stephen, Romanus, 
Theodore, John, Benedict, Leo, Christopher, Sergius, Anastasius, Dando, John, Leo, 
Stephen, John, Leo, Stephen, Marinus, Agapitus, John, Leo, Benedict, John, Benedict, 
Donnus de Suri, Boniface, Benedict, John, John, John, Gregory, John, Sylvester, John, 

John, Sergius, Benedict, John, Benedict, Sylvester, Gregory, Clement, Damasus, Leo, 
Victor, Stephen, Benedict, Nicholas, Alexander, Gregory, Victor, Urban, Paschal, 


126 


Gelasius, Calixtus, and Honorius. 


124 Clement is generally believed to be the third in the papal succession after Peter, not the 
first. However, he was thought by some in the Early Christian period to be the first, most 
notably Tertullian, and both traditions circulated in the Middle Ages. The second recen- 
sion of The Mystic Ark corrects this rendering, giving Linus as the immediate successor of 
Peter. It is impossible to say if the list here was copied by the reporter directly from the 
original image of The Mystic Ark or from a written source, such as Tertullian, since Hugh 
follows both traditions in his writings; cf. De vanitate 4, PL 176:736—737 and Chronicon (ed. 
Waitz) p. 90. Hugh was aware of the variant traditions and noted them as such in one table 
of his Chronicon (Green 1943:493). A later twelfth-century copy survives from Saint Victor 
of a letter from pseudo-Clement to James the Less in which Clement relates that Peter 
made him Peter’s successor in Rome (Ouy 1999, cat. AAA 2:2). This is bound with a mid- 
twelfth-century copy of Jerome’s Latin translation of Eusebius's Historiae ecclesiasticae (Quy 
1999, cat. AAA 2:1). For a different explanation of the reason behind the order of names 
and their revision, see Sicard 1993:86—-87. 
The second recension omits the popes after Linus. 

Gregorius dialogus. This is a Latinization of the Greek Gregorios ho dialogos, which refers to 

Gregory I’s highly influential hagiographic text, the Dialogues (my thanks to Dan Sheerin for 

the etymology). This expression was especially common in the East (Dudden 1905:v.1:321). 

Its use here may owe something to the fact that Hugh held Gregory writings about “the 

saints" (his Dialogues) to be "sweet beyond the rest" (Didascalicon 5:7, p. 105). On the influ- 

ence of Gregory the Great on Hugh, see Baron 1957:169-170. The epithet acts to single out 

Gregory I from the six other Gregorys in the list. 

126 This list corresponds well to the modern record, though there are a few inaccuracies. The 
second pope, Linus, is overlooked, as mentioned. The fourth pope, Clement I, comes before 
the third pope, Anacletus. Antipope Felix II is included along with the legitimate Liberius. 
John III is ignored. There is a wrongly included Boniface after Severinus. Bonus is given for 
Donus. One of the Stephens after Zacharias is missing (Stephen II, having ruled only four 
days, is sometimes not included in some papal lists). Antipope Christopher is included along 
with the legitimate Leo V. Dando is given instead of Lando. There was no Pope Donnus; 
for this personage (also known as Domnus de Sutri or Suri or Sur, Donus II, and Bonus), 
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The space that is remaining up to the end of the Ark will receive those who 
are to come after us, until the end of time. "7 


[The Six Ages of the History of Salvation] [Color Fig. 7]. 


From Adam up to the flood is the first age, consisting of 1656 years.'** The 
second age is from the flood up to Abraham, consisting of 292 years. The third 


see Mann 1906:v.4:312. Antipope Boniface VII appears along with the legitimate Benedict 
VI and Benedict VII. There are three Johns instead of two after Benedict VII and before 
Gregory V. Antipope John XVI is listed along with the legitimate Gregory V. Benedict IX's 
short second and third reigns are understandably not listed. And Antipope Benedict X is 
seen along with the legitimate Stephen X. 

The list of papal succession ends with Honorius II, who reigned from December 21, 
1124, to February 13, 1130. His regnal dates — essentially 1125 to early 1130 — are the main 
basis for dating The Mystic Ark. 

127 This unfilled space is a nonverbal expression of the orthodox view that the time when 
the world will end is unknowable (cf. Matthew 24:36, Acts 1:6—7). This was an issue that 
was current in the intellectual circles in which Hugh operated (Bernard of Clairvaux ridi- 
culed Norbert of Xanten for claiming to know when the end would come; Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Epistola 56, v.7:148). Hugh himself denied that the end of time could be learned 
(De sacramentis 2:17:1, PL 176:597), and his statement that the “the end of the world [seculi] 
is approaching" in The Moral Ark should not be taken literally but should be understood 
in the context of his theory of an east-west spatial-temporal progression of history; Moral 
Ark 4:9, p. 111. The unfilled space also follows in the annals tradition of leaving space to 
record events that have not yet taken place. As such, this component is yet another device 
that would contribute a sense of familiarity to Hugh5 elite audience by phrasing The Mystic 
Ark in the visual language of the Schools. It also acts as a conclusion of sorts to one of the 
main themes of The Mystic Ark — time — in that, having given articulate statements on the 
beginning and the course of time, the image now presents the received view of its end. 

128 I refer to these ages as the six ages even though there are eight because of the fundamental 
basis in Hugh5 thought of the typological relationship between the six days of the works of 
creation and the six ages of the works of restoration. 

The idea of historical ages is a constant in Western historiography, one that began already 
with Hesiod in the eight century Bc; Works and Days 109—201, pp. 96—104. Christianity had 
a number of different systems of periodization, the most common being the one already 
referred to in The Mystic Ark, the Old and New Laws. This one, the six ages of the history of 
salvation, was very widely known. Augustine refers to it in a number of writings, but its locus 
classicus is the conclusion to his City of God; De civitate Dei 22:30, pp. 865-866. It was also 
broadly circulated by Isidore and Bede, as well as found in countless computus texts; Isidore, 
Etymologiae 5:38—39, v.1:208—215; Bede, De temporum ratione 66, pp. 463—335, esp. pp. 463—464; 
Bede, De temporibus 16, pp. 600-601. The practice of giving the length of the various ages in 
years seems to have been popularized by Bede, and, while this might be seen as an attempt 
at historical exactitude, it no doubt also served for some as data for working out the end of 
time, although that is not the intent here. 

The use of textual additions such as these ages to explain historical ideas in medieval 
maps was common, although the reporter does not indicate exactly where they are located. 
However, the insertion of this passage after his discussion of the line of generation suggests 
that they were placed in association with this line. Here, they would have been related with 
various persons along the line and with various places in the map of the world on either 
side of the Ark. While some of these ages are associated with specific imagery in the Ark, 
it does not seem that the inscriptions were accompanied by images like those found, for 
example, in the Winchester Bible (Winchester, Cathedral Library, ms Winchester Bible f. 5; 
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is from Abraham up to David, having 942 years. The fourth is from David up 
to the Captivity, ™® consisting of 473 years. The fifth is from the Captivity up 
to the coming of Christ, having 588 years. The sixth age, which is in progress 
now, has no fixed sequence of years but, as a decrepit age," is to be brought 
to an end by the very death of all time. Those who have overcome these 
wretched and labor-filled ages of the world with blessed death have already 
been received into the seventh age of perpetual sabbath, awaiting in expecta- 
tion the eighth age of blessed resurrection, in which they will reign perpetually 
with the Lord. 


[THE PLANK SYSTEMS OF THE ARK: THE PERIODS OF NATURAL LAW, OF 
THE WRITTEN LAW, AND OF GRACE, AND THE PEOPLE OF THE JEWS AND 
THE GENTILES] 


[The Layout and Color Arrangement of the Plank System of the 
Three Peoples] [Color Fig. 7]. 


[3] After this, I mark off the Ark into three parts.'?' The first part, which runs from 
the beginning to the twelve Patriarchs, I conceive of as the period of natural law. 
The second, which runs from the twelve Patriarchs to the pillar — that is, to the 
Incarnation of the Word — I conceive of as the period of the written law. And the 
third, which runs from the pillar downward — that is, from the Incarnation of the 
Word to the end of time — I conceive of as the period of grace.'” 


reproduced in Kauffmann 1975, Figure 239) since the Ark already has images or important 
symbols of Adam, the Flood, the Captivity, Christ, and the Last Judgment. 

Hugh was not the first to apply the idea of the six ages to the length of the Ark (for this, 
see Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:14, 12:18, pp. 344, 346-347). For a more detailed discussion 
of the six ages by Hugh himself, one with an exegetical component, see De sacramentis 2:6:8, 
PL 176:454—455. Elsewhere, Hugh relates the six ages of the history of salvation to the “six 
ages of a human being,” something that ties into his association of the Ark with the human 
body, particularly the physical body of Christ; Moral Ark 1:5, p. 26; De scripturis 17, PL 175:24. 

The evidence suggests that the component of the six ages was at first overlooked by 
the reporter and that this passage was inserted only after the first draft of the text had been 
made, something that does not reflect well upon him as a student and warns the reader of 
other potential oversights; Rudolph 2004:23-24. Since the wording here is taken directly 
from Bede’s De temporum ratione, it is possible that the reporter copied it from the library at 
Saint Victor rather than from the painting. 

129 The Babylonian Captivity. 

130 The idea that the current age is a poor one was not an exclusively Christian view in pre- 
modern Western culture; see, for example, Hesiod, Works and Days 109—201, pp. 96—104. 

131 This single set of three parts is related to but distinct from the pair of three parts discussed 
earlier. 

132 Hugh conceptualizes the periodization of history in different ways. Previously, the sys- 
tems of the Old and the New Laws and of the six periods of the history of salvation were 
described. Now he introduces the three periods and peoples of the history of salvation. He 
borrows this system of periodization from Paul, Augustine, and others, but makes it his own 
here, developing it with great originality and using it very effectively against certain theo- 
ries of Abelard. 
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In accordance with these divisions, I mark off both sides of the Ark.” On 
both sides, I spread a three-part expanse of colors through each of the divisions 
in such a way that what might be called planks — extended lengthwise — are 
joined side to side, with an appropriate width given to each."4 For the one on 
the outside, appearing as if on the outer surface, ought to be wider than the 
others. After this [comes] the one on the inside. The one in the middle, as if 
pressed between the other two, will have the narrowest width. 

The arrangement of these [planks] is to be alternated in such a way that the 
one on the outside in the first part should be in the middle in the second. That 
which is in the middle in the first part should be on the inside in the second. 
And that which is on the inside in the first part should be on the outside in 
the second. In turn, that which is on the outside in the second part should be 
in the middle in the third. That which is in the middle in the second should be 
on the inside in the third. And that which is on the inside in the second should 
be on the outside in the third." 


[A Partial Discussion of the Significance of the Color Arrangement 
of the Plank System of the Three Peoples] [Color Fig. 7]. 


The mystery of the thing is this. ^^ Those three colors™” signify the three kinds 
of people, that is, the people of natural law, the people of the written law, and 
the people of grace. For just as there are three periods — that is, the period of 
natural law, the period of the written law, and the period of grace — so there 
are three kinds of people, that is, people of natural law, people of the written 


133 This is an introductory statement; the actual directions remain to be given. 

134 These “planks” (trabes) are a vestige of an old theme in the exegetical literature dealing with 
the Ark of the Flood: the beams mentioned in Genesis 6:14 (lignis levigatis in the Vulgate; 
lignis quadratis in the Old Latin), here reinterpreted in a completely original way by Hugh. 
Since I used the term “beams” (figna) earlier for part of the superstructure of the Ark, I use 
“planks” here to distinguish between the two. 

The reporter continues to speak generally in this sentence, mentally preparing the per- 
son making his or her own Ark for the next step by stating that this component will be 
colored, identifying the component as the planks of the Ark, noting that these planks run 
the length of the vessel, and indicating that they will vary in width in a specific way. The fact 
that he mentions the colors (which as yet remain unspecified) before he even describes the 
arrangement of the planks suggests the conceptual importance to him of the use of color 
in this component. 

135 This is the end of the direction passage. 

136 This sentence begins an interpretation passage. The abnormally long length and the style 
of the passage suggest that it is one of the “short pieces, even notes” that Hugh sometimes 
incorporated into his work; De sacramentis preface, PL 176:173—174. It appears here as an 
insertion between the preceding direction passage and the succeeding (second) interpreta- 
tion passage, seemingly written by the reporter himself. This accounts for the disruption of 
the general practice of alternating direction and interpretation passages, as well as for much 
of the repetition in this part of the text. On this passage, see Rudolph 2004:24-26. On the 
term “mystery,” see note 80 above. On the term “thing” (res), see note 32. 

137 No specific colors have been given yet. 
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law, and people of grace. The people of natural law are associated with the 
period of natural law; likewise, the people of the written law are associated 
with the period of the written law; and the people of grace with the period 
of grace. 

Nevertheless, if we examine the matter diligently, we find every kind of 
people in each of these periods.' For example, there were people of natural 
law in the period of natural law, and similarly there were people of the writ- 
ten law and people of grace then. But the people of natural law were in their 
own period then, while the people of the written law and the people of grace 
were in an alien period. For the period of natural law properly pertains to the 
people of natural law since they were then greater in number, more conspic- 
uous in way of life, and higher in standing. Indeed, people of the written law 
and people of grace were as yet few in number and they lived their way of life 
in obscurity. The situation should be considered to be similar in regard to the 
period of the written law and the period of grace.'? 


[Characteristics of the People of Natural Law, of the Written Law, and 
of Grace] [Color Fig. 7]. 


So then, let us now explain who it is that are called people of natural law, of 
the written law, and of grace, so that we may more easily consider what we are 
saying about them according to the proposed distinction of each group. 

It is common practice for nature to be interpreted in three ways in sacred 
Scripture. [The first is] in regard to that unimpaired and incorrupt good in which 
the first human was created. According to this accepted meaning, we say that all 
things are good by nature. The next is in regard to that corruption of sin in which 
we are born — in conformity with which the Apostle says, “We are by nature chil- 
dren of wrath’! — that is, prone to corruption by birth and subject to sin. Nature is 
also taken to mean those other elements of natural good that remained in human- 
kind after it sinned.'* Natural good was able to be corrupted in humanity through 


138 An important distinction is made here between the three periods and the three peoples; cf. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:8:11, PL 176:312—313. It is also the basis of the relation between the 
macrocosmic horizontal planks of the three periods and the microcosmic vertical stages of 
the three states on the east face of the schematic structure of the Ark. 

139 The idea that the people of the written law and the people of grace only gradually became 
dominant in succeeding periods of the history of salvation is the basis of Hugh's theory of 
an east—west spatial-temporal progression of history, mentioned later. 

140 Here, three understandings of the term "nature" are given specifically in regard to Scripture. 
In his Didascalicon, Hugh gives three interpretations of the same word but now with refer- 
ence to Classical philosophy; Didascalicon 1:10, on p. 17—18; with good discussion by Taylor 
(1961:192—193 nn. 68—71). Clearly, this was an important and much discussed concept in 
Hugh’s classes. 

141 Ephesians 2:3. 

142 Hugh sees human nature in terms of a kind of historical dialectic. The first interpretation 
of the word "nature" refers to the perfection of the image and likeness of God in which 
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sin, but it was not able to be entirely extinguished. For there still lives a certain spark 
of what might be called natural reason in the mind of humanity through which it 
discerns between good and bad, and concerning which the Apostle says,““When the 
Gentiles, who do not have the Law, do those things by nature which are of the Law, 
not having a law of that kind, they are a law unto themselves" 

Therefore people of natural law are those who, not having another law, order 
their morals and life through natural reason. Or, people of natural law are those 
who, according to the corruption of sin with which they were born, walk in 
concupiscence after the desires of their flesh.'^* On the other hand, the people 
of the written law are those in whom a greater cognition'^ thrives, those who 
receive a way of life from the traditions of the Scriptures and from its precepts 
which are upright and honorable. And people are said to be of grace in whose 
hearts charity is spread throughout by the Holy Spirit, who has been given to 
them, ^^ and through whom they are illuminated so that they may recognize 
what needs to be done and are aided so that they may be able to accomplish 
the good which they have merited to discern. 


[The People of Natural Law, of the Written Law, and of Grace in All 
Three Periods] [Color Fig. 7; Fig. 4]. 


From these distinctions we are able to deduce how there were all three of 
these kinds of people in the period of natural law. For there were righteous 
people then, although few, and almost still unknown to the world, whom God 


humankind was created. The second corresponds to fallen human nature passed on through 
original sin. The third represents the idea of the possibility of a return to God through the 
restoration of the damaged likeness of God. 
143 Citing Romans 2:14, Hugh affirms the presence of the divine "spark" in all human beings, 
that is, that they are all created in the image and likeness of God. 
144 This is an important sentence for understanding the plank system of The Mystic Ark. Hugh 
gives two distinct definitions of people of natural law here. The first deals with those who 
follow a moral life, even though it is not explicitly guided by the Old or New Laws. As 
put in Hugh, De sacramentis 1:12:4—5, PL 176:352, the main precepts of natural law for these 
people are to enjoin good things and to prohibit bad. These people of natural law are in 
the Church, as indicated by the green planks in the Ark of the Church (mentioned later). 
The Church referred to here is not the specific institution of the Christian Church but the 
community of faithful established at the beginning of time. The second definition, evoking 
2 Peter 2:10, has to do with those who simply follow natural instincts of self-interest; that is, 
they desire what Hugh elsewhere calls the things of this world. They are not in the Church, 
something shown through the color green of the world map, the area of the world outside 
the Ark (also mentioned later). The same dual definition appears in Hugh, De sacramentis 
1:8:11, PL 176:312-313. 
By cognition (cognitio) is meant spiritual awareness. The term is used here in reference to the 
idea ofa growing spiritual awareness of what might be called "the Christian truth" through- 
out history, that is, throughout the history of salvation. 
146 Romans 5:5. 
147 Breathing upon them internally: infusing them with the Holy Spirit; cf. John 3:8. 
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through the Holy Spirit set on fire for his love, often appearing to them visibly 
and presenting himself on a personal basis in their mutual conversations. And, 
in speaking to them externally and in breathing upon them internally,“ he 
revealed the way of truth. These were the people of grace. 


There was in turn another group of people who were rather closely 
acquainted with those righteous people whether from kinship or from the 
similarity of their way of life. However, while these people had learned many 
pertinent examples conducive to righteousness and the discipline of morals 
from the words and deeds of the righteous people, they imitated them not in 
regard to virtue but rather to a certain moral rectitude of this life.’ All such 
people were deficient sons, relatives, or even friends of those religious peo- 
ple. They observed the discipline of those people not through love, but rather 
through a certain customary way of living. People like these were people of 
the written law. 

The remaining multitude of humankind were governed by neither divine 
precepts nor human regulations, but rather the law of each was his own will. 
As long as whatever was pleasing was allowed with impunity, each person 
pursued this thing in preference to all else as far as natural impulse urged him, 
whether impulse of the flesh in regard to concupiscence or of reason in regard 
to some form of righteousness. And so these people are not without cause 
called people of natural law, these people who are governed only by natural 
impulse, whether of concupiscence or of reason. To be sure, concupiscence, as 
was mentioned above, is said to be natural because humankind is conceived 
in it and born with it. Reason, on the other hand, is called natural because 
humankind still retains that quality from its first creation. And so the one is 
natural by creation, the other by birth. The one is natural because we received 
it when we were first created, the other is natural because we brought it with 
us and in us when we were born into this life. Such people had ascendancy 
over the first period of time when there was no law that punished sins and 
when people wantonly sinned. They did not even hide their sins, with some 
people in fact not believing sin to exist and others at least recognizing it but 
considering it as something of little consequence and easily removed by an act 
of atonement.'^? 

But after the law was introduced and showed people their sins? and at the 
same time condemned them, prohibited them, and imposed punishment for 
them, people began to hide their sins and to make a public display of certain 


148 In Pauline terminology, they were following the letter but not the spirit of the people of 
grace. 

149 There seems to be an allusion to Romans 5:13 here. 

150 The argument from Romans continues with what seems to be Hugh’s reading of Romans 
5:20; cf. William of Saint- Thierry, Ad Romanos 5:19—21, pp. 75—76. 
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works of virtue — not so that they might fulfill righteousness, but so that they 
might avoid punishment. In this way the people of the written law increased 
in number,' while on the one hand people of natural law became very few 
and on the other hand people of grace began to become somewhat more con- 
spicuous than they had been before. This was because the law, which was good 
in that it summoned people to righteousness, made the life of the righteous 
more renowned. 

However, with the coming of grace, after the rigidity ofthe law was changed 
to mercy, the people of natural law once again increased, now openly pursuing 
their vices, they who kept hidden earlier, constrained by fear of punishment. 
At the same time, the people of the written law were reduced in number." 
Nevertheless, this period is called the period of grace because now people 
of grace, even though they are not greater in number, are higher in standing 
because, while the truth is held onto by few indeed, it is recognized by almost 
all and is esteemed more highly in the general opinion of all. And it is now 
common knowledge that humankind is not justified by works of the law as 
was formerly thought, but rather by the grace of God. 

And so of whatever period, the people of natural law are openly bad, while 
the people of the written law are fictitiously good, and the people of grace 
truly are truly good." The people of natural law are partly outside the Church 
like any who are without faith and partly in the Church like those who hold 
to faith alone without works but who are not of the Church since they are 
not good. People of the written law are only in the Church because they have 
faith; they are not of the Church because they are not good." Only people of 
grace are both in the Church and of the Church because they both have faith 
and are good." 


151 The reference here is to the covenant made between God and Abraham in which, because 
of Abraham’s adherence to the commands of God, the number of Abraham’s descendants 
would be like the stars of the sky; Genesis 15. 

152 This reference is to the second type of people of natural law, mentioned earlier. 

153 Hugh is referring to the beginnings of Christianity under the Roman Empire at the time 
of the destruction of the Jewish state. 

154 By “openly bad,’ the reporter means that people of natural law openly tolerate a level of 
love of the things of this world not acceptable to the people of the written law or of grace. 
The people of the written law are said to be “fictitiously good” in the belief that they made 
“a public display” of virtue rather than truly possessing virtue like the “truly good” people 
of grace. 

155 According to medieval Christian thought, Jews belong to the Church in the sense of the 
community of faithful established at the beginning of time even though they do not belong 
to the Church as a formal institution. Again, people of the written law are said to not be 
good (that is, they are "fictitiously good;" as mentioned earlier) because they are believed to 
practice good works as a "public display" of virtue rather than truly possessing virtue. 

156 This is the end of the inserted interpretation passage that was probably lightly rewrit- 
ten from Hugh; another interpretation passage, apparently written independently by the 
reporter, follows. 
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[Further Discussion of the Layout and Significance of the Color 


Arrangement of the Plank System of the Three Peoples] [Color 
Fig. 7, 8]. 


Those three expanses of colors that we arranged in order along the sides of the 


Ark — green, yellow, and purple — are meant to signify the following. 


The color green, which in the period of natural law lies on the outside [of 


the system of planks], signifies the people of natural law, who were more con- 


spicuous then. This color is in the composition of the Ark, but it is not like 
the Ark; rather, it has a likeness with the earth outside. ^? 


157 


158 


This sentence begins a very confusing interpretation passage. It is confusing for four dif- 
ferent reasons. First, it follows another interpretation passage, just mentioned, which seems 
to be a lightly reworked short writing by Hugh, something that causes a certain amount 
of repetition. Second, the reporter mixes the descriptions of the color systems of both the 
horizontal macrocosmic three periods with the vertical microcosmic three states of nature, 
law, and grace without effectively distinguishing between the two. Third, he does this even 
though he has not yet mentioned the three states of nature, law, and grace. Fourth, he mis- 
represents the situation of these states, identifying the place of the state of law (the east face 
of the second stage) as that part ^where the people of the written law are within" (that is, 
the second of the three periods). According to the logic of the schematic structure of the 
Ark, the periods are located in the first stage only. On this passage in general, see Rudolph 
2004:24—25, 51—$5. 

Perhaps the clearest way of understanding this passage is through its structure. The 
reporter first introduces his subject (my first paragraph of this passage from the Ark). He 
then discusses the green plank of the people of natural law in the period of natural law (my 
second paragraph). Then, rather than discuss the yellow plank of the people of the written 
law in the same period, he tries to explain why the colors of the vertical stages of the states 
of nature and law cannot be the same as the green or yellow of the horizontal planks of the 
peoples of natural law and the written law (my third paragraph). After this, he returns to 
the planks, properly speaking, taking up the yellow plank of the people of the written law 
in the period of natural law (my fourth paragraph), then the purple plank of the people of 
grace (my fifth paragraph). Throughout the passage, he describes the colors of the planks of 
the three different types of peoples only as they are situated in the first period, the period 
of natural law. 

Although the tone of the first sentence might suggest that the reporter had already iden- 
tified the three colors, he has in fact only mentioned that there is “a three-part expanse of 
colors;" neglecting to specify them. 

The reporter identifies the color of the people of natural law as green, noting the position 
of the plank in the period of natural law and giving the reason for that position. 


159 Here, the reporter repeats a point made in the inserted passage mentioned previously about 


one kind of people of natural law being in the Church but not being of the nature of the 
Church. He explains that the color of the planks of the people of natural law relates to the 
color of the world map — that is, the world, which also represents the things of this world — 
although the color of the map is something that is specifically mentioned only in the next 
paragraph. 

Green was previously used in the border of the central cubit and in the south side of the 
central pillar in order to convey a number of different intended meanings, and it will later 
be used in the color segments of the ladders of the ascents. Thus, color symbolism can vary 
within the same work — and even within the same instance of use, as in the central cubit — 
something that shows a clear flexibility of method on the part of Hugh as well as a certain 
expectation on his part in regard to his audience. 
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The Ark — which is painted'^? on the surface within [that is, between the 
twin systems of planks] with various colors according to the differentiation of 
the stages — ought not to be painted'^' with the color green in that part where 
the people of natural law are situated within, nor with yellow where the peo- 


162 


ple of the written law are within." Purple, however, should be used where 


the people of grace are located within so that one may employ color in the 
same way in which the surface of the earth outside corresponds to the people 
of natural law through the color green, so that here alone a likeness functions 
within between the two [that is, between a color of the plank system and a 
color of the stage system |. '^ 


160 variis coloribus vestita est (is painted ... with various colors). Much of this paragraph is omitted 
from the second recension. 

161 colore obduci non debet (ought not to be painted). 

162 Here, in one of the most difficult sentences of the entire text, the reporter has broken off the 
discussion of the colors of the plank system, which he has just begun. Instead, he takes up 
the color arrangement of the stages, which he awkwardly describes as “the surface within,” 
apparently conceiving of the subject as a painted two-dimensional surface rather than as 
stages in the three-dimensional Ark. He confusingly refers to “that part where the people of 
natural law are situated within, ... where the people of the written law are within,” meaning 
not the planks of the temporal progression of the macrocosmic three peoples but the stages 
of the spiritual progression of the microcosmic three states of nature, law, and grace, which 
give the casual appearance of being situated between those planks, that is, “within.” In this, 
his subject is the relationship between the color system of the horizontal planks and the 
color arrangement of the vertical stages. Only after this will he resume his explanation of 
the colors of the plank system, and only later still will he indicate that these stages of spir- 
itual ascent are to receive inscriptions associating the first stage with “nature,” the second 
with “law,” and the third with “grace.” 

Significantly, the reporter gives the color for only one of these stages, the third stage. His 
concern in this is a negative one: that green not be used in the stage of nature and that yel- 
low not be used in the stage of law. While no actual explanation for this is offered, the reason 
seems to be that, because these stages represent states of spiritual progression, it would be 
inappropriate for them to visually continue beyond the central cubit and so visually (though 
not conceptually) appear to contradict both the Christian understanding of the progress 
of the history of salvation and Hugh’s own plank system, which is meant to articulate that 
understanding. But also, these colors cannot be used because, just as the peoples of natural 
law and the written law are in the Church but not “of the Church,” so the Ark or Church 
cannot be “of” these colors although the colored plank system is within the Ark. For more 
on this, see Rudolph 2004:51—$5. 

163 While the first and second stages do not follow the color system of the planks, the third 
stage does. In being painted purple, the third stage neither visually nor conceptually con- 
tradicts either the color system of the planks or Hugh’s articulation of Christian thought 
on the history of salvation. The reporter clearly states that the first and second stages are 
to be painted although he does not specify the colors. Since the color purple of the third 
stage is specified and is a symbolic color, the implication is that the colors of the other 
two stages are not symbolic. To not name the colors of these two stages is in keeping with 
the reporter 5 general practice elsewhere in his description of the Ark of not giving colors 
when they do not pertain to the content of the image. This explains the statement that, 
with the third stage alone, “one may employ color in the same way in which the surface 
of the earth outside [the green of the world map] corresponds to the people of natural law 
[as indicated in the planks] through the color green, so that here alone [in the third stage] 
a likeness functions within between the two;" that is, between a color of the plank system 
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At the same time, the color yellow is applied to the inside [that is, the inner 
side of the systems of planks] in the period of natural law since it signifies the 
people of the written law who, according to the saying of the prophet, were 
brought up in saffron and who then lived in obscurity."** But while this is 
found in the Ark, it is neither like the Ark nor like the earth because the fic- 
titiously good are neither like those without faith outside as a result of works 
nor like those with faith inside as far as virtue is concerned. 

As to the color purple, in the period of natural law it lies as if pressed 
between the other two [planks] because it signifies the people of grace — since 
[it is] a royal adornment'^ — who were in the greatest obscurity at that time. 
This color is in the Ark in both disposition and likeness because the people of 
grace are both in the Church by having faith and are good by having virtue. 


The disposition of these colors in the remaining periods varies according to 


what the signification demands.'^^ 


Again, the people of natural law are those who have faith alone, a [spiritu- 
ally] dead faith without works. The people of the written law are those who 
have faith and the works of faith but who do not have charity. Only the people 
of grace have faith working from love.‘ 


and a color of the stage system. This sentence is the principal source for the green color of 
the world map. 

164 qui ... nutriebantur in croceis (who ... were brought up in saffron). The reference is to 
Lamentations 4:5, qui nutriebantur in croceis, "they who were brought up in saffron.” This 
reference exegetically explains the meaning of the color yellow, crocus, the second of the 
three colors of the plank system. While the color of the crocus flower can range from 
yellow to purple to white, medieval exegetes saw the color crocus or croceus as referring to 
gold or fire, and so to the divine; for example, Alan of Lille, Distinctiones, PL 210:755. Here, 
Hugh evokes the idea of the divine, but he does this negatively in regard to the people of 
the written law, just as found in the commentary by Paschasius Radbertus on Lamentations 
4:5, which interprets this passage with regard to the medieval Christian idea that the Jewish 
people were “brought up” in the love of the divine but that they have turned away from 
this; Paschasius Radbertus, In Lamentationes 1494—1495, PL 120:1210—-1212. 

Since the reporter uses a term other than those used earlier for gold (aurum) and fire (or 
fiery red, flammeus), I translate the crocus/croceus of the plank system as yellow in order to 
convey the sense of divine fire (or the love of the divine). However, I render the croceis of 
Lamentations 4:5 as saffron since yellow does not carry the implication of luxury inherent 
in the biblical source. 

A number of passages are omitted from this and the following paragraph in the second 
recension. 

165 The description of the third of the three colors of the plank system as a royal adornment 
(regium decus) is in keeping with the age-old tradition of portraying the saved with purple or 
other royal symbols, such as crowns. Purple is described as the decoration of kings (ornatus 
regius) in Pseudo-Hugh, De bestiis 14, PL 177:158. 

166 That is, the arrangement of the planks in the remaining two periods of the written law and 
grace should follow the pattern mentioned earlier. 

167 This concluding paragraph does more than summarize the characterizations of the three 
peoples already given; it relates them almost directly to the three stages of faith, hope, and 
charity of the north face of the Ark. Although this is not complete here and clearly involves 
more than a simple correlation, it is one of the relatively few examples in the text of what 
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[The Plank System of the Peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles] 
[Fig. 22]. 


[4] Next, I turn my hand to the width and, beginning above from the right 


168 


corner, ^ I extend a pair of planks all the way to the line of generation.'? And 


from there — that is, from the line of generation - to the left corner,'” I extend 
another two [planks] upward in the same way as those just mentioned, only 
transposed.'' At the same time, down below, I extend two planks from the 
right corner to the left with a continuous line without any transposition. 


[Inscriptions for the Layout of the Three Periods and for the Plank 
System of the Peoples of the Jews and the Gentiles; the City of the 
Great King] [Fig. 22; Color Figs. 6, 5, 12]. 


I distribute inscriptions along the length and width of the adjoining sides in 
the following way. On the right side,'?? from one end of the Ark to the other, I 
write: Its length is to be three hundred cubits.'^* Directly opposite on the left side, 


may have been a fairly common practice in the original Ark lectures of interrelating the 
various triads of the schematic structure of the Ark. 

This is the end of the interpretation passage. 

168 Stage right (left as viewed). 

169 This sentence begins a direction passage. 

The use of the term “planks” indicates that this component is thought of in relation to 
the previous plank system of the three periods of the history of salvation. However, when 
the plank system of the Jews and the Gentiles is seen in relation to the sweeping inclusive- 
ness of the plank system of the three periods, it seems less an actual part of the plank system 
of the three periods than a “commentary” on it. 

The reporter is impossibly unclear here but — according to slightly less unclear informa- 
tion further on — by “the line of generation” he means that part of the line of generation 
at which the diagonally extended planks intersect, that is, the central cubit. The expression 
“Next, I turn my hand to the width” implies that the reporter thinks of the previous plank 
system as essentially dealing with the length, while this one more or less speaks to the width. 
That is, the previous system is largely concerned with time, while this one addresses the 
“breadth” or extent of the people of God. 

170 Stage left (right as viewed). 
171 By transposed is meant that this new element is a reversed or mirror image of the first, the whole 
resulting in an antithetically composed, converging arrangement similar to the letter “V”. 
The text states that this component is placed “down below” (deorsum), that is, at the end of 
the Ark, a fundamental part of the logic of the composition; for a different view, which places 
it at the beginning of the Ark, see Sicard 20013, Figures V and VI. The reporter emphasizes 
the essentially different nature of the two components of this new plank system. The first 
is composed of two opposed planks that eventually meet at the central cubit. The second is 
explicitly said to be made “with a continuous line without any transposition” and so does 
not indicate opposition but, rather, unity. 

173 Stage right (left as viewed). 

174 Genesis 6:15. The reason for inscribing the length and (later) width of the Ark on the image 
is to draw attention to the literal exegetical basis of The Mystic Ark. But it also serves to 
affirm this even after the proportions of the image of the Ark have been changed by Hugh 
from a width to length ratio of 6:1 (300 by 50 cubits) to 4:1 (200 by so cubits) "because of 
its more suitable form,” as discussed earlier. 
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I put in the first part, The period of natural law; in the second, The period of the 
written law; in the third, The period of grace. This is done in such a way that the 
first hundred is the period of natural law; the second, the period of the written 
law; and the third, the period of grace.'” Above, from the right side all the way 
to the left, I write, Its width is to be fifty cubits. Directly opposite on the lower 
side, I write an elucidation, as it were, of this inscription: The community of the 
faithful under one head, Christ.'* 


The length, width, and height of the cross were a common subject of exegesis and 
one that appears to have come up in the original Ark lectures. For a contemporary image 
of the cross with inscriptions related to its various dimensions, see Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 14159:6 (reproduced in Schiller 1966, v. 2, Fgure 449). 

175 Stage left (right as viewed). 

176 The reference to precise units of one hundred cubits each seems to be the incomplete or 
incorrectly understood expression of part of the original Ark lectures, very likely repre- 
sented by the sermonizing passage by Hugh in Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 24-27. Here, Hugh plays 
with biblical references to the hundred years it took to build the Ark as being the same as 
100 cubits; these hundred years signifying the period of grace; the Church beginning from 
"the beginning of the world [mundi]”; the Lamb being slain at “the beginning of the world 
[seculi]? and “the end of an age [seculi]; and the Church, “which was from the beginning 
of the world [seculi]; being “redeemed at the end of an age [seculi].’ He further equates the 
300 cubit length of the Ark with the six ages of the history of salvation (6 x 50) and then 
with three periods (3 x 100), implying, though not explicitly stating, that these three periods 
are of roo cubits each. In this, Hugh may have been developing the word play employed 
by Augustine in his interpretation of the Ark in Contra Faustum, where he refers to the 
term saeculum in its two senses of “an age" and “one hundred years"; Contra Faustum 12:18, 
pp. 346—347 (a mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by the library of Saint Victor, 
still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. CC 1). One way or another, the three 100 cubit lengths of the text 
are not meant to be taken literally. Again, we see how flexible Hughs literal exegesis could 
be, something he was very open about; see Moral Ark 1:3, p. 15. 

177 Genesis 6:15. 

178 This inscription elucidates the previous inscription (Its width is to be fifty cubits) in that the 
width of the Ark refers to the “multitude of peoples,” as stated earlier, further clarifying just 
who the multitude of peoples are: the community of faithful under Christ, a subject that 
will be developed in the following text. 

What does not appear in the following text is an inscription for the height. Since it seems 
impossible that there were inscriptions for the length and width but not height, which is 
such an integral part of the conception of building an ark or house of the Lord in one’s soul, 
it appears that this was an oversight on the part of the reporter. The question then arises as 
to where such an inscription might have been located. The inscriptions for the length and 
width are each composed of two antithetically positioned components located on either 
the length or width of the Ark itself. In this, the inscription at the west end of the Ark (The 
community of the faithful under one head, Christ) exegetically elucidates the one at the east end 
(Its width is to be fifty cubits), and the one on the south side (The period of natural law, The period 
of the written law, The period of grace) does the same for the one on the north (Its length is to 
be three hundred cubits). It would thus seem that the inscription for the height would have 
been composed of two similar components and that it also would have been positioned 
on an element of the Ark related to its height. This suggests the central pillar as the place, 
with something like Its height is to be thirty cubits on the south side of the pillar (that is, on 
the same side as the cubit component of the inscription of the length) and a corresponding 
elucidating component on the north side, very likely referring to the thirty books of the 
Bible as in Moral Ark 1:5, p. 24. 
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Also, at the upper corner, above the ends of the two planks that run along 
the length, I put Mount Zion;'” on the left, The sides of the north; ^? and below, 


toward the center, The city of the great king." 


Now, the right pair of planks signify Mount Zion, that is, the people of 
the Jews," in both sexes," and the left" [pair of planks] signify “the sides of 
the north,” that is, the people of the Gentiles, likewise in both sexes, hasten- 
ing together toward the faith and forming a single City of God,"*° namely, 
the Church, from both. And so both a transposition" of the planks and a 
division of the inscriptions are made on the upper side, while the lower side 


179 Although the reporter neglects to say which two planks these are, it becomes clear later that 
he is referring to the pair of planks that run diagonally along the length of the Ark from 
the upper right corner of the Ark (as viewed) to the central cubit. The term “Mount Zion” 
comes from Psalms 47:3 (Clementine Vulgate), as the source of the next inscription (given 
later in the sentence) suggests. Mount Zion was associated with the south side of Jerusalem 
in Christian culture; see, for example, Augustine, In Psalmos 47:3, p. 540. 

180 This term also comes from Psalm 47:3 (Clementine Vulgate). "The sides of the north” cor- 
relates with the general cosmic layout of the Ark, the north being on the left (as viewed), 
to use the reporter’s own description. In this change of meaning, generally speaking, of the 
word “left” from previous practice, the reporter demonstrates an inconsistency in his frame 
of reference, now slipping into a mode of description in which the viewer, not the Majesty, 
is the point of reference. 

181 The expression “The city of the great king,’ which completes the reference from Psalms 
47:3 (Clementine Vulgate), marks the goal of the planks of the Jews and the Gentiles: the 
central cubit. The reporter specifies "toward the center" (contra medium) for this inscription 
since it cannot be put at the center itself, which is occupied by the central cubit (medius 
cubitus). For different views of this placement, see Sicard (20013, Figures V and VI), who 
places it outside the Ark on the north-central side; and Ehlers (19722, foldout), who locates 
it outside of the Ark on the west side. 

182 Right as viewed (stage left). 

183 This is the first time that the term "the people of the Jews" (populum Iudeorum) is used 
in The Mystic Ark. Otherwise, the Jewish people are referred to as the (chosen) people, 
the people of Israel, the sons of Israel, the people of God, and, in the plank system, the 
people of the written law. If this reflects collatio usage, it would suggest that, in the plank 
system of the three peoples, Hugh thinks of the Jewish people as a demographic com- 
ponent of the history of salvation while, here, in this *commentary" on the larger plank 
system, he sees them as they exist in his own time as well as in the broader history of 
salvation. Put another way, the people of the written law are thought of in a comple- 
mentary way in relation to the other members of “the Church,” while the people of 
the Jews seem to be thought of in a potentially oppositional way, as will become clear 
later. 

184 Relative to the standards of his time, Hugh is systematically inclusive in his attitude toward 
female spirituality. This will become even more apparent later with the specification that the 
figures ascending the ladders of the Ark alternate between male and female for the entire 
system. 

185 Left as viewed (stage right). 

186 This is the second time that the reporter uses the term "City of God.” While Augustine 
City of God was certainly important in Hugh’s conception of The Mystic Ark, the term is 
never employed in the other Ark-related texts (The Moral Ark and De vanitate mundi), and 
the impression is that the Ark as the City of God in direct reference to Augustine’s book was 
not a major theme in the original Ark lectures. 

187 On the term “transposition,” see note 172 above. 
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[has] both a single line'? and a single inscription because these two peoples 


who had been separated from each other at first are later made one in faith 
of Christ.'*? 

Next, at the upper right corner, ^? above the ends of the three planks that 
are extended along the length, I write horizontally, People. After that, at the left 
corner, ?' I add the conclusion, as it were, of this inscription at the end of the 
outer plank, Of Nature; I place over the end of the inner, Of the law; and over 
the middle, Of grace — meaning this to signify that those three planks placed on 
both sides signify the people of natural law, of the written law, and of grace, 
about whom we have spoken above. 


188 ductus unus (a single line). That is, there are two planks referring to the two sexes, but the 
component is otherwise conceived of as unified, not conceptually divided into Jews and 
Gentiles or visually “transposed” (bent or shaped like a “V”) as the earlier antithetical planks 
of the Jews and the Gentiles are. 

189 The entire source reference for the plank system of the peoples of the Jews and the 
Gentiles reads, ^With the exultation of the whole earth is Mount Zion founded, on the 
sides of the north, the city of the great king" (Fundatur exsultatione universae terrae mons 
Sion, latera aquilonis, civitas regis magni; Psalms 47:3, Clementine Vulgate). The basis of the 
integration of this imagery into the actual composition of The Mystic Ark is Augustine's 
commentary on this psalm; In Psalmos 47:3, 117:17, pp. 540, 1662 (copies of this text from 
the first half of the twelfth century, owned by the library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 
1999, cat. CC ro-12). Using a slightly different version of the psalm, Augustine reads the 
passage as relating how different peoples, coming from different quarters of the world, 
meet at the "corner stone" of Christ (Psalms 117:22, Vulgate; cf. Isaiah 28:16—17) in a sin- 
gle city of God, these peoples being the circumcised and the uncircumcised, the Jews and 
the Gentiles. In The Mystic Ark, the people of the Jews begins at the ascent of the heat of 
the east, the ascent of spiritual fervor, a spiritual fervor they distance themselves from in 
the course of time. The people of the Gentiles comes from the ascent of the cold of the 
east, the ascent of pride, leaving pride behind in their increasing cognition of the divine. 
The planks of the two peoples are "transposed" before the coming of Christ (before 
the central cubit) in order to indicate their spiritual distinction, even as they eventually 
come to meet at the central cubit. However, although both do meet at the corner stone 
of Christ, the central cubit, it is only at the end of time, at the end of the Ark, that they 
actually become unified, when Paul's “remnant” of the Jewish people will finally come 
to recognize Christ, according to medieval Christian thought (Romans 9:27, 11:5; citing 
Isaiah 10:22). Here, at the end of time, a now unified people stretches across the width 
of the Ark in order to indicate breadth — with no “transposition” or division as before — 
with two planks, male and female, in order to indicate inclusiveness. In all this, not just 
the composition of the planks and the content of the inscriptions carry meaning but even 
the composition of the inscriptions in that there is "a single inscription, because these 
two peoples who had been separated from each other at first are later made one in faith 
of Christ" Readings of the Ark like this would, generally speaking, seem to be unlikely 
for an audience to come to on its own, instead requiring prompting from an informed 
discussion leader. 

Finally, just as all of che human race is shown to descend according to the flesh from 
Adam, indicated by the Adam macro/microcosm, so saved humankind, as a group, is shown 
to descend according to the spirit from Christ, represented by the central cubit. 

190 Stage right (left as viewed). 

191 Stage left (right as viewed). 
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[THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE THREE STAGES] 
[The Three Stages] [Fig. 4]. 


The inscriptions of the stages are as follows. On the right side,” on the 
first stage I inscribe Faith; on the second stage, Hope; and on the third stage, 
Charity."°* On the left side, on the first stage I inscribe, Knowledge; on the 
second stage, Discipline; on the third, Goodness.?^ On the upper side, on 
the first stage I inscribe, Nature; on the second stage, Law; on the third stage, 
Grace." On the lower side, on the first stage I inscribe, Right; on the second 
stage, Profitable; on the third stage, Necessary. '?? 

just how this last arrangement relates to each of the previously mentioned 
inscriptions, regard as follows: right faith, profitable hope, and necessary charity. 


192 The Ark has three stages and four faces (north, south, east, and west). Each face carries a 
triad of “virtues,” each virtue corresponding in ascending order to one of the stages. There 
are, therefore, four stage triads, with a total of twelve virtues. These triads are one form of 
heavenly ladder, that is, a systematization of spiritual ascent. In the case of The Mystic Ark, 
these heavenly ladders all lead to the same goal: Christ as the Lamb of God in the central 
cubit. The stages do not seem to have been meant to be understood as being ascended 
sequentially (e.g., first the north, then the south, etc.), unlike the later four ascents, although 
they do appear to have been discussed as distinct triads and to have been introduced in the 
order presented in the reportatio. 

The separation of the inscriptions of the three stages from their much earlier construc- 
tion without any conceptual rationale and their placement here, in a general group of other 
inscriptions, contributes to the consistent body of evidence indicating that The Mystic Ark 
was not intended as ekphrasis or primarily as a memory device. 

193 Stage right (left as viewed). This is confirmed by the later association of faith with the 
northern door of the central pillar, whose location is at the first stage of the north side of 
the Ark. 

194 The heavenly ladder of the north side seems to have been the first taken up.This is the Pauline 
triad of faith/hope/charity: the theological virtues, the general basis of Christian life. 

195 Stage left (right as viewed). 

196 The heavenly ladder of the south side, knowledge/discipline/goodness, presents an important 
theme from De institutione novitiorum, an instruction manual on the formation of the Victorine 
canon, written by Hugh himself. As such, this triad forms the basis of the Victorine way of life, 
further refining the previous theme from the north side of the Christian way of life. 

197 The reporter uses the term “upper” here and “lower” in the next sentence to indicate east 
and west. This indicates that he is thinking of the Ark more as an image to be described than 
as a conceptual construct to be fully entered into at this point. 

198 The triad of the east side represents the spiritual ascent of “microcosmic man.” But it also 
integrates this vertical microcosmic spiritual ascent of nature/law/grace (of the Ark of 
Mother Grace) with the horizontal macrocosmic progress of salvation presented in the 
three periods of the people of natural law, of the written law, and of grace (of the Ark of the 
Church), bringing the microcosmic and macrocosmic into a monumental unity. 

199 The triad of right/profitable/necessary modifies, prioritizes, and affirms the respective qual- 
ities of the other sides. That is, this triad does not exist independently as the others do but 
acts in relation to the others as described in the next sentence of the text. As such, it provides 
the core dynamic for the various triads of the stages. It is an excellent example of the highly 
integrated nature of The Mystic Ark, and no doubt provided a vehicle for extended discus- 
sions in the original collatio. 
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Likewise, right knowledge, profitable discipline, and necessary goodness. And, 
likewise, right nature, profitable law, and necessary grace.*°° 


[The Additional Three Triads of the Heat of the East] [Fig. 34]. 


There are still further distinctions with which the height of the Ark is marked 
off. The first stage [is inscribed with] The married; the second, The continent; and 
the third, Virgins.^ After that, the first stage [is inscribed with] Those making use of 
the world; the second, Those fleeing the world; and the third, Those who have forgotten 


200 Although this is really an explanation and not an interpretation, the unusual appear- 
ance of these three sentences in the middle of this direction passages seems to have come 
about because this unique triad required explanation while the others were felt to be self- 
evident. 

20 


m 


This is one of the more challenging passages of the reportatio. The reporter gives no explicit 

indication of where the three triads of this paragraph are to be located or, actually, how 

they operate in the image. He does go on to associate them with the system of stages, as 
does Hugh in The Moral Ark (1:5, p. 24), but each side of the three-stage Ark — as well as 
each triple-ladder ascent, as will later be described — is fully provided with a clear triad of 

“virtues.” Ehlers spreads them throughout the north, east, and south sides of the Ark with- 

out any basis in the text, and Sicard does the same on the south side; Ehlers 19723, foldout; 

Sicard 20013, Figure VI. However, a close reading of the text does indicate the general 

location of these triads: a unique location matched by a unique function, all of which is 

implied by precisely this character of not fitting into the general pattern of the schematic 
structure of the Ark. 

The later description of the ladders of the ascent of the heat of the east makes it clear 
that all three of the triads under discussion here are directly related to this ascent. The lad- 
der verses, the specific interpretations of the ascent color segments, and the descriptions 
of the personifications all explicitly, unambiguously, and systematically refer to these three 
triads, which are, therefore, directly associated with this ascent. The only place in the Ark 
where there is room for these inscriptions while visually addressing both the stage sys- 
tem and the ascent of the heat of the east is in the area of the three stages alongside the 
inside of the ascent of the heat of the east. That is, these inscriptions most likely would 
have been arranged diagonally (like the inscriptions of the ascents), not vertically (like the 
inscriptions of the stages), although they remain stage inscriptions of a sort. The reason 
that they are thought of as stage inscriptions is because one of the basic understandings 
of the height of the Ark is that it “marks off” (distinguatur) the spiritual hierarchy of the 
Church. (The same term is used earlier in the discussion of the central pillar “marking 
off,” distinguit, the height of the Church in regard to its members.) But the reason that 
they are associated with the ascent of the heat of the east is because this is "the last cor- 
ner for those returning"; that is, it is where the final ascent in the return to the creator 
is located in Hugh’s schema, as will become clear later. In The Moral Ark, Hugh calls the 
people characterized by these three triads "the three orders [ordines] of faithful who are in 
the holy Church." Ranging from the married to virgins, his view of how "to live in the 
Ark,” how “to remain in the rest" found earlier — to use the language of the Ark lectures — 
is thus a spiritually inclusive one. 

202 This triad treats how the body is to be addressed, being meant to be understood specifically 
within the context of the other two triads. The progression here is one of ever-increasing 
physical purity. 

203 I translate this rather literally in order to agree with other related passages in the treatise. 

The implication is that these are those who live lawfully, like the average pious layperson. A 

less literal translation might read, “Those living in the world,” with the same implication of 

living lawfully. 
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the world.*°* And after that, the first stage [is inscribed with] The things that creep; the 
second stage, The things that walk; and the third stage, The things that fly." 


[THE Four AscENrTS] 
[The Inscriptions of the Four Ascents] 


[The Corner and Virtue Inscriptions of the Four Ascents; the Hundred 
and Twenty Steps; the Significance of Them All] [Fig. 30, 29; Color 
Fig. 6; cf. Color Fig. 10 for a detail of the sixty men and sixty women]. 


206 


There is a further arrangement in each of the corners.*” For those ascend- 


ing from The Cold of the East — that is, from Pride — the first stage is Fear, the 


204 This triad deals with how the world or one’s physical life is to be addressed, again, being 
meant to be understood specifically within the context of the other two triads. It follows a 
progression of increasing distance from the things of this world. 

205 This triad is concerned with how the spiritual life is to be addressed, also being meant to be 
understood specifically within the context of the other two triads. Its progression follows 
a metaphor of movement — related to zoological species types — from the lowest, slowest, 
and most distant from the heavens to the highest, swiftest, and closest to the heavens. This is 
the last of the four ascents in the return to God, and part of the idea is that, no matter how 
sluggishly one starts out, the potential for reaching the heights of the divine is present for 
those who strive. The hierarchy of this triad also plays upon a traditional exegetical theme 
in the study of the Ark of the Flood, the question of which animals occupied the different 
stages of the Ark. 

This is the end of the direction passage. It is followed by another direction passage 
because the reporter apparently felt that this one, which is almost entirely inscriptions, was 
not in need of interpretation (although there is a very brief explanation, not an interpreta- 
tion, of the relation of some of the stages, as mentioned in note 200 above). 

206 This sentence begins a direction passage. It also begins the second of the three unintention- 
ally different sections described in note 2; see also, Rudolph 2004:26-27. It runs from here 
up to the section on the cosmos, covering the four ascents as well as some miscellaneous 
items placed after the section on the four ascents. Generally speaking, it is characterized by 
third-person direction passages followed by third-person interpretation passages, although 
the first-person authorial “we” does appear occasionally in a haphazard manner. 

The “further arrangement” of the four corners is Hugh’s most articulate reply to the 
request of the brethren for a way to counter the restlessness of the human heart “through 
some skill or by the practice of some discipline”; Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. Hugh sees the source 
of the restless heart as the corruption caused by original sin, specifically as described in 
Augustine’s theory of the guilts and punishments incurred through original sin. And in 
the macrocosmic return of humankind to its creator in the form of the Lamb of God in 
the central cubit, he sees a microcosm of the return of the individual. Adapting Augustine’s 
theory, he locates the guilt of pride, the initial cause of the fall of Adam and Eve, in the 
cold of the east — that is, removed from the spiritual fervor of the heat of the east, which 
he associates with Paradise; Moral Ark 2:7, pp. 42—43. The guilt and punishment of the body, 
concupiscence of the flesh, is situated in the heat of the west. And the guilt and punish- 
ment of the mind, blindness of ignorance, is located in the cold of the west. Only when the 
individual rises above these inherent guilts and punishments of original sin may he or she 
address spiritual fervor in the heat of the east as the final ascent in the return to God. Thus, 
the particular sequence of ascents given here follows the process of the return to God as 
described by Hugh in the Ark lectures. 
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second is Sorrow, the third is Love.” For those ascending from The Heat of the 
West — that is, from Concupiscence of the Flesh — the first stage is Patience; the 
second, Mercy; the third, Compunction.^ For those ascending from The Cold 
of the West — that is, from Ignorance — the first stage is Cognition, the second is 
Meditation, the third is Contemplation.*°° For those ascending from The Heat of 
the East — that is, from Spiritual Fervor — the first stage is Temperance, the second 
is Prudence, the third is Fortitude.*'° 


The cross pattern of the ascent sequence is similar to those commonly found in other 
cosmic schemata, such as the Adam macro/microcosm and the Deus pattern of the macro/ 
microcosm in Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion; see Oxford, Ashmole ms 328:85 (reproduced in 
Crawford 1929, facing p. 86). It may have been meant to evoke the making of the sign of 
the cross, understood cosmically. 

207 A close reading of the text suggests that each of the ascents had a locational ascent inscrip- 
tion — for example, The Cold of the East — as well as inscriptions of the particular triad. Later, 
the locational ascent inscriptions will receive additional designations associating them with 
either a “vice” (one of the guilts and/or punishments of original sin; for example, swollen 
pride) or the final victory over these (spiritual fervor), as well as be accompanied by per- 
sonifications for the three ascents that rise up from the vices. Therefore, while the locational 
inscription identifies the ascent within the topographic logic of The Mystic Ark, the associ- 
ated inscription partially characterizes the spiritual logic of that ascent. 

In this arrangement, cold is associated with the north, the region of cold, and heat with 
the south, the region of heat. Thus, both concupiscence (which includes sexual desire) and 
spiritual fervor — two opposing qualities — are correlated with the heat of the south. But, 
in the Ark lectures, the north is also associated not just with cold but with Lucifer (Isaiah 
14:13) and with the darkness of ignorance; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 43; cf. Moral Ark 3:7, 4:9, 
pp. 64—65, 112-113. And so both the guilt of pride (the reason for the fall of Lucifer as well 
as humankind) and the later guilt and punishment of ignorance are correlated with the cold 
of the north. Cf. Gregory the Great, In Hiezechihelem 2:7:13, pp. 326—327. 

Although the reporter does not say so yet, the triad of "virtues" of each ascent is asso- 
ciated with a sequence of three ladders that constitute the main body of the ascent. Their 
significance will be explained in a later interpretation passage. It is by means of the ladders 
of the triad of fear/sorrow/love that one rises up from pride, which is self-love, to the love 
of God. In the context of the Ark lectures, this is understood as a turning from bad to good 
in that its sequence of initial fear of judgment for one’s sins leads to sorrow for those sins, 
and finally to a turning away from the self to God in love. Given that this ascent from pride 
to love of God is the same progression that is found in the most famous heavenly ladder 
of the time, Chapter Seven of the Benedictine Rule — and given that this is only the first 
of four successive ascents in this system of The Mystic Ark — Hugh’s audience would, no 
doubt, have seen this as going beyond the monastic precedent in its systematic-theological 
approach to original sin. 

208 Concupiscence of the flesh is both a guilt and a punishment of original sin. Concupiscence 
is meant to mean more than sexual desire. Within the context of Hugh's systematic theol- 
ogy, it is best understood as an inordinate love of the works of creation, which certainly can 
include an improper or unlawful attention to sexual desire. The triad of patience/mercy/ 
compunction is directed toward the remission of sin, as will become clear later. 

209 Ignorance, which is the last guilt and punishment of original sin, will later be described as 
blindness of ignorance. In the ascent system of The Mystic Ark, the triad of cognition/med- 
itation/contemplation does more than merely counter the vice of ignorance; it is crucial in 
the restoration of the integrity of the divine likeness, as will later be explained. 

210 The heat of the east, spiritual fervor, is the first stage for those turning away from God and 
the last for those returning to him. In the context of the schematic structure of the Ark, 
Hugh says of the general area from which this ascent arises: “Humankind was created in 
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And so twelve ladders are raised up in the four corners of the Ark — three 
in each corner, four in each stage, one in each corner of each stage.^" Also, 
each ladder is marked off into ten steps, which together are a hundred and 
twenty, that is, sixty plus sixty. By means of these steps, sixty men and sixty 
women ascend to the culminating cubit as ifto God. By means of the individ- 
ual ladders they ascend alternately, like the sixty mighty men who surround 
the couch of Solomon and the sixty queens who climb toward the embraces 
of Solomon?” — by means of the twelve ladders, that is to say, by means of the 
apostolic doctrine; by means of the ten paths, that is, by means of the ten pre- 
cepts of the law; from the four corners of the world, imbued with faith in the 
Trinity and the evangelical doctrine.*" 


the heat of the east, and so was placed in the Garden of Eden, toward the southeast”; Moral 

Ark 2:7, p. 43. Thus, this represents a complete turnaround in the spiritually striving person: 

from turning one’s back on God to returning, as much as possible, to the spiritual fervor of 

the pre-fall state. Unlike the other ascents, the spiritually striving individual does not rise up 
from this corner theme but, rather, rises through it. 

The triad of temperance/prudence/fortitude of this ascent constitutes the cardinal vir- 
tues — along with justice, which will be accounted for later — of Classical philosophy. But 
Hugh does not follow the traditional order of prudence/justice/fortitude/temperance of 
Cicero, made standard by Aquinas. Instead, the triad of the ascent is correlated with the 
additional three triads of the stages associated with this ascent, mentioned earlier (the mar- 
ried/the continent/virgins, etc.). 

This is the end of the direction passage. 

This sentence begins an interpretation passage. In it, the reporter both clarifies the arrange- 

ment just discussed and sets up the interpretation of it through a system of number symbol- 

ism that will follow. But the interpretation here remains generally limited to the system of 
number symbolism itself, which is a secondary aspect of the larger schematic structure. The 
significance of the various "virtues" and "vices" will not be taken up until later. 

This is the first indication that each ascent is made up of three ladders. 

212 The reporter is finding his task so overwhelming that he is observing only very poorly his 
own practice of paired description and interpretation passages, and here “interprets” the 
sixty men and sixty women before he ever properly describes them (a less evocative refer- 
ence to their placement is given later). Or, perhaps, I should say that the biblical reference 
(Song of Songs 3:7 and 6:7, Vulgate) rather than the interpretation is given since the mean- 
ing of these figures is essentially conveyed through reference to their biblical context: "The 
sixty mighty men who surround the couch of Solomon and the sixty queens who climb 
toward the embraces of Solomon.” Hugh saw the Song of Songs as representing the highest 
level of contemplation, and the reporter apparently felt no need to explain this meaning 
any further than the brief evocation here; Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 1, PL 175:117. The context 
and the exegetical tradition, however, make it clear that Solomon represents Christ, and the 
couch of Solomon signifies the eternal rest. This is to be understood macrocosmically (in 
the sense of the history of salvation) and microcosmically (in regard to the spiritually striv- 
ing individual). 

By means of the individual ladders they ascend alternately. That is, the men and women are 
shown alternately on each individual ladder — not separated through male and female lad- 
ders or through male and female ascents. This arrangement is repeated further on, where it 
is a little clearer. As with the earlier system of planks of the Jews and the Gentiles with their 
double planks representing men and women, both are seen here as necessary for a complete 
spiritual representation, according to Hugh’s systematic theology. 
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[The Layout and the Ascent and Ladder Inscriptions of the Ascent 
of the Cold of the East; Their Significance] [Fig. 31, 30, 35; Color 
Figs. 13, 14, 16; cf. Color Fig. 10 for a detail of ladder inscriptions and color 
segment;]. 


From the cold of the east, the thirty books of divine Scripture are written 
upward, in order, with ten in each stage — that is, with each book arranged 
along the outer side of the ladders at each step.^^ Each one of the books is 


213 The apostolic doctrine indicated by the twelve ladders is the teaching of the twelve Apostles 
or doctrine of the Church.The ten precepts of the law implied in the ten steps of each lad- 
der are better known as the Ten Commandments. The four corners of the world refer to the 
four corners from which the ascents rise up, mostly the guilts and punishments of original 
sin (the fact that the cardinal points of the compass are more properly associated with the 
various faces of the Ark rather than with the corners would not have been seen as a contra- 
diction by Hugh’s audience). Faith in the Trinity is suggested by the three ladders of each 
ascent. And the evangelical doctrine referred to by the four ascents is the four Gospels. 

This is the end of the interpretation passage. 

214 This sentence begins a direction passage. Having just given what might be called the pri- 
mary inscriptions of each ascent — the main “virtues” of the three ladders of each ascent — 
the reporter now details the general layout and secondary inscriptions of the ascents and 
their component ladders. In the previous description, the reporter follows the spiritual logic 
of the complex ascent pattern of the return to God (cold of the east, heat of the west, cold 
of the west, and heat of the east). But here, with the secondary inscriptions, he alters his pat- 
tern of ascents to one of a simple counterclockwise pattern apparently based on little more 
than the logic of convenience in recording the information, a clear sign that the text was 
not intended as exegesis or some other literary work, properly speaking. 

The general layout and secondary inscriptions of the ascents and component ladders 
consists of four different but related elements for each ascent: the main ascent inscription 
(an inscription that runs along the outside of the entire length of the ascent and is related 
somehow to the ascent as a whole), the ladder inscriptions (inscriptions that run along the 
inside of each individual ladder and are primarily related to that ladder alone), the system 
of color segments related to the main ascent inscription, and the system of color segments 
related to the individual ladders. These color segments, whose colors have not yet been 
specified, act as a commentary on the inscriptions they accompany, including the primary 
inscriptions of the “virtues,” acting as a system of number symbolism. For an example of 
what these colored segments may have looked like, see the schematic illustration to Richard 
of Saint Victor’s De duodecim Patriarchis, in Saint-Omer, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 118:1 
(reproduced in Sicard 1993, plate 6). In this direction passage, the reporter usually first takes 
up the main ascent inscription with its related system of color segments, and then the three 
successive ladders of the ascent with their related color segment systems. 

The first ascent taken up, the cold of the east, is the ascent from pride and the first ascent 
in the return to God. Its main ascent inscription consists of the thirty books of the Bible, 
which act to suppress pride and guide the spiritually striving individual to a fear of God 
and, eventually, love. 

The title of a single book is written at each step of each ladder of the entire ascent. It is 
very possible that the titles of some of these books were abbreviated in the original image. 
The same pattern will be repeated in the ascent of the cold of the west, both of these ascents 
being associated with the Book of Life side of the central pillar. On the order of these books 
and Hugh’s conception of them as a whole — which partly follows patristic precedent and 
partly is original — see Didascalicon 4, pp. 70-94; Moral Ark 1:5, 2:1, 2:7—8, pp. 24, 34, 45—46; De 
scripturis 6, PL 175:15—16; and De sacramentis 1 prologue 7, PL 176:185—186. See also Jerome 
(who gives twenty-two books of the Old Testament), Prologus in libro Regum; and Alia praefa- 
tio in libro Psalmorum. While the specification that the books “are written upward, in order” 
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marked off on the outside into three segments because of the threefold under- 


standing; that is, history, allegory, and tropology.^^ 


On the other side of the ladders,” from the same corner, is written upward 


on the first ladder, Here ascend those who fear hell, with Isaiah calling out and saying, 


"Their worm will not die and their fire will not be quenched. ^" Now, the reason that 


this verse from Isaiah is cited is that this book — which ends with these words — 


is the uppermost of the books in this ladder.^? Also, this verse is marked off 
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would not seem to require any explanation, it should be pointed out that this means that 
the inscriptions run parallel to the ladder as an indicator of ascent. That is, they neither are 
perpendicular to it nor run downward; for a different view, see Sicard 20013, Figures VII 
and IX. More importantly, the fact that the books of the Bible begin with Genesis will 
be an important factor in the ascent of the cold of the west, while their conclusion with 
Apocalypse — whose central protagonist is the Lamb of God — ties in directly with the Lamb 
of God in the central cubit. (I follow here Hugh’s order of the books of the Bible as given 
in De scripturis 6, 10, PL 175:15, 18; and De sacramentis 1 prologue 7, PL 176:185—186; for a 
different view, which culminates with the Pauline Epistles rather than Apocalypse, see Sicard 
2001a, Figures VII and IX.) 

This main ascent inscription is to be arranged “along the outer side of the ladders,” that 

is, along the legs of the ladders. In this way, the main ascent inscription of the books of the 
Bible visually relate to the Book of Life side of the central pillar, a relation that will be devel- 
oped later. The situation is the same for the other Book of Life ascent (the cold of the west), 
and there is a similar dynamic at operation with the two Tree of Life ascents (the heat of the 
west and the heat of the east). For a different view of the placement of these inscriptions, 
one which places them on the inside, see Sicard 20013, Figures VI-IX. 
The reporter is unclear here, but he later writes that “these segments, with verses, are 
always to be added on the outside in such a way that the verses themselves may be 
extended upward between the segments and the ladders.” Thus, the color segments run 
parallel to the ladder, just as the inscriptions do, not at right angles to it. Like the inscrip- 
tions, they act as compositional indicators of spiritual ascent. For a different view, see 
Sicard 2001a, Figures VII and VIII. By marking off each book of the Bible with color 
segments referring to the three main levels of exegesis as he understood them, Hugh is 
emphasizing the necessity of applying all three approaches to the study of the Bible — 
including history — not just allegory or tropology, which were more popular in scriptural 
studies at the time. 


216 On the inside of the "V" formed by the two ascents of the east. 
217 Isaiah 66:24. A comparison with the corresponding inscriptions of the other ladders sug- 
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gests that the reference to “Isaiah calling out" is part of the inscription, and that Isaiah him- 
self is not to be depicted here. This passage refers to the damnation of those who transgress 
against God, that is, those who do not fear him, such fear being absolutely necessary for this 
initial point of spiritual ascent in the turning to God. 

In the two ascents of the Book of Life (the ascent of the cold of the east and the ascent of 
the cold of the west), whose main inscriptions each list all the books of the Bible, Hugh 
makes an effort to relate the ladder inscriptions to books listed on the individual ladders. 
More specifically, in the ascent of the cold of the east, the direct biblical quotations or allu- 
sions to biblical passages of all three ladders are taken from the last books of their respective 
ladders, the tenth of the ten books in each ladder. In the ascent of the cold of the west, the 
direct biblical quotations or allusions of all three ladders are drawn from the first, rather than 
the last, of the books of their respective ladders. It is impossible to reconstruct the reasoning 
employed by Hugh in all this, but at least part of it seems to have been a desire to elaborate 
upon this component of the Book of Life within the basic context of Augustine theory 
of original sin from which the four ascents take their meaning, as well as Origen’s exhor- 
tation in his tropological interpretation of the Ark of the Flood to consecrate a library of 
the divine word within oneself; Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, p. 108. That is, granted the 
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into three segments along the outside of these individual steps because of 


the three things that are mentioned in Ezekiel, that is, lamentation, canticles, 


and woe.^? Lamentation pertains to the present misery, canticles to the future 


glory, and woe to hell.” Indeed, it is proper that those who advance through 


fear not only fear hell but also feel sorrow at the present misery and love the 


future glory.^' Nevertheless, fear is dominant in this ladder.” 


The second ladder is inscribed in this way: Here ascend those who mourn the 
exile of the present life, for [they are] the vessels of the house of the Lord that are taken 
captive to Babylon.^^* The reason this is said is because it is related at the end of 


essential schema of the four corners, it seems that, through these two full articulations of 
the books of the Bible, Hugh consciously sought to expand upon the method of presenta- 
tion of the inscriptions of the ladders. (There is also a very slight chance that, in employing 
references from the beginning of Ezekiel, the Song of Songs, and the beginning of Genesis 
in this image meant for those who were not spiritual beginners, Hugh is playing upon the 
statement of Origen that the Jews would not allow precisely these parts of the Bible to be 
accessible to beginners; Origen, In Canticum Canticorum 1:7, pp. 84—86, translated into Latin 
by Rufinus.) This statement was repeated by Jerome in In Hiezechielem, prologue, pp. 3—4. 
In regard to which ascent would employ references from the beginning of the books on 
its ladders and which from the end, the decision seems to have been made on the basis of 
the Bible as a whole. The beginning of Genesis (the first book of the Bible), "In the begin- 
ning, God made heaven and earth,’ etc., is ideal for the theme of cognition, the initial ladder 
of the ascent from ignorance (in the cold of the west). And the end of Apocalypse (the last 
book), "Come, Lord Jesus Christ,” works very well for love, the last ladder of the ascent from 
pride (in the cold of the east). The remaining inscriptions can only be said to work well 
enough for their respective ladders, generally speaking, and the fact that a number of these 
inscriptions do not even employ direct quotations but only general allusions indicates the 


difficulty of fully achieving this goal. 


219 Along the outside of these individual steps, that is, along the outside of the inner leg. 
220 Ezekiel 2:9 (Vulgate). The entire ladder is marked off with a single triadic sequence of 


color segments that Hugh relates to the three elements of the passage from Ezekiel, appar- 
ently something whose logic was more fully explained in the original lectures. But it at 
least seems that he borrows the association of Ezekiel 2:9 (Vulgate) and Isaiah 66:24 from 
Gregory the Great’s commentary on this passage from Ezekiel where Gregory first presents 
a very similar interpretation of “the three things" (though Hugh5 reading is presented in 
a more systematized manner) and then associates it with the passage from Isaiah 66:24; 
Gregory the Great, In Hiezechihelem 1:9:32—34, pp. 140—142. This association and the many 
others like it suggest that Hugh engaged in a rather high level of research in the process of 
the creation of the Ark. 

The three states of Ezekiel 2:9 (Vulgate) are understood as correlated with the three ladders 
of the ascent but in revised order — now woe, lamentation, and canticles instead of the orig- 
inal sequence of lamentation, canticles, and woe — a good example of Hugh’s flexibility in 
dealing with Scripture and intellectual constructs. For a similar treatment, see Hugh, Moral 
Ark 2:5, p. 41. 


222 In this and the previous sentence, the reporter explains that, while the themes of the first 


223 


ladder apply to the entire ascent, the virtue of the first ladder, fear, should be thought of as 
primarily pertaining to this ladder. 

Cf. 2 Chronicles 36:17-21. The exile of the present life is the alienation from God brought 
about through original sin. The vessels of the Temple taken captive from Jerusalem to 
Babylon signify the alienated soul. The broader context of this inscription indicates that 
the central cubit, while primarily referring to Christ incarnate, also acts as the location 
of Jerusalem, particularly as understood in relation to the world map underlying the Ark 
proper. 
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the Book of Chronicles, which is uppermost in that ladder.**! This verse is like- 
wise marked off into three segments along the length of the individual steps 
because of the previously mentioned three things [in Ezekiel].^^5 Still, sorrow 


226 


is dominant here. 
On the third ladder, this is written: Here ascend those who sigh for their own country, 
anxiously awaiting the return of the bridegroom and saying, ‘Come, Lord Jesus Christ." 


[The Layout and the Ascent and Ladder Inscriptions of the Ascent 
of the Cold of the West; Their Significance] [Fig. 31, 30, 35; Color 
Fig. 21, 22, 23, 24; cf. Color Fig. 10 for a detail of ladder inscriptions and color 
segments]. 


From the cold of the west are similarly written upward thirty books — the same 
ones that were distributed in the previous corner, ten in each stage — so that 
these two corners, distinguished by the series of books, might correspond to 
the north side of the pillar, which is called the Book of Life.” We will deal 
with the mystery of this thing more extensively later.” And, just as was done 


224 The theme of “the exile of the present life" using the imagery of the vessels of the house of 
the Lord (2 Chronicles 36:17—21) actually appears two verses short of the end of the Book of 
Chronicles, which, in fact, ends on the very positive note of King Cyrus of Persia proclaim- 
ing that God ordered him to rebuild the temple in Jerusalem, followed by his allowing the 
captive Jews to return (2 Chronicles 36:22-23). Once more Hugh consciously and openly 
uses Scripture and its interpretation loosely, in a way that suits the purpose at hand. 

225 Lamentation, canticles, and woe (Ezekiel 2:9, Vulgate). 

226 As with the previous ladder, Hugh relates the single triadic sequence of color segments to the 
entire ascent while still emphasizing the virtue of the ladder, sorrow, as the principal theme. 

227 'The composite nature of this inscription gives a hint of what certain parts of the Ark lec- 
tures must have been like." Those who sigh for their own country" continues the theme of 
Ezekiel 2:9 (Vulgate) and 2 Chronicles 36:17-21, but now fusing this Old Testament imagery 
with the New Testament imagery of the wise virgins of Matthew 25:1—13 (to which another 
explicit reference is made later in the reportatio), while perhaps playing upon a general 
undercurrent of imagery from the Song of Songs. It concludes with an apt quotation from 
the second-to-last verse of Apocalypse (Apocalypse 22:20), bringing both the ascent and the 
use of biblical reference in it to a very effective conclusion. 

It is assumed that this inscription was also marked off into three segments like the pre- 
vious two inscriptions — the color-segment systems of all of the other ladder triads follow 
ascent-related sequences — but that the reporter overlooked this particular component. 

228 The ascent of the cold of the west is the ascent from the blindness of ignorance, and it is as a 
counter to ignorance that the books of Scripture are given here. The two series of the books 
of the Bible — from the cold of the east and the cold of the west — thus extend across the entire 
length of the Ark proper, indicating that the Mystic Ark contains the whole message of divine 
Scripture or, conversely, that Scripture contains the entire history of salvation; Hugh, Moral Ark 
4:9, p. 113; De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, PL 176:183. 

The reporter makes no explicit statement as to where the main ascent inscription of the 
ascent of the cold of the west goes. However, since he describes it as identical to the main 
inscription of the cold of the east, and since he connects both of these ascents with the Book 
of Life side of the central pillar, making them a related pair, it must run along the outside of the 
inverted "V" formed by the two ascents of the west. 

229 The reporter has slipped several times in adhering to his own system of alternating descrip- 
tion and interpretation passages. Here, he seems to be consciously resisting the desire to do 
so again. On the term “mystery,” see note 80. 
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before, so here we mark off each of the books in the same way into three seg- 
ments in ascending order.” 

On the other side of the ladders, upward from the same corner, I 
write next to the first ladder, Here ascend those who, after ignorance, receive 
their first cognition of God in created things, with Scripture teaching and declaring, 
‘In the beginning, God made heaven and earth, et cetera’ — for Genesis is the 
first book in this ladder.” This verse is also marked off from below upward 
into three segments. These signify three admirable things in the works of 
God; namely, immensity, beauty, and utility. Immensity pertains to power, 
beauty to wisdom, utility to goodness.^? If anyone would like to study 


230 Again, each step of the entire ascent receives a triadic sequence of color segments along the 
outside of the ascent. 

231 On the inside of the inverted “V” formed by the two ascents of the west. 

232 In this ascent, there is something of a disjuncture between the inscriptions and the personifica- 
tions. This is because Hugh refers through them to two somewhat different expressions of the 
same process of contemplative ascent in the restoration of the divine likeness, damaged with 
the fall. This dual presentation is no accident. In Hugh’s own account of the origin of the Ark 
lectures, he tells us that the brethren charged him with answering two questions. First, he was 
asked to explain the source of “the inconstancy and restlessness of the human heart” (the inabil- 
ity of remaining in the presence of God through contemplation), and, second, he was requested 
to teach the means to address this defect "through some skill or by the practice of some disci- 
pline” (Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3). To Hugh, the source of this problem was the loss of integ- 
rity of the divine likeness brought about with the fall. The solution was the restoration of that 
divine likeness through an awareness of the problem coupled with a return to God through 
contemplative ascent. While both the inscriptions and the personifications address the issue, the 
personifications may be said to present an overall view of the source of the loss of integrity of 
the divine likeness and its restoration, while the inscriptions might be said to largely offer “some 
skill or ... discipline" for its restoration. In the context of the Ark lectures and discussions, the 
personifications and inscriptions would have worked together with no apparent disjuncture. 

Setting aside the cause of the loss of integrity of the divine likeness, which is presented 
in the personifications, the vehicle for its restoration is the application of the "skill" or “dis- 
cipline" of lectio divina to Scripture. In lectio divina, the text is first read, then it receives a full 
exposition, and finally it is assimilated by the reader. The first step is not, however, merely 
the simple act of reading. As presented in the first ladder inscription, the essential act is more 
specifically "cognition" (a distinct intellectual consciousness of something) of God brought 
about through the revealed knowledge of Scripture. 

In the other member of the pair of ascents associated with the Book of Life, the ascent 
of the cold of the east, Hugh relates the ladder inscriptions to the last of the ten books in 
each individual ladder. In this ascent, he associates them with the first. He is at his most 
successful in this practice here, as will become clear later when the reporter takes up the 
personifications of this ascent. 

The passage from Genesis 1:1 employs the Old Latin fecit rather than the Vulgate creavit 
(made, created). Although this usage could have been introduced by the reporter, and although 
Hugh does use creavit elsewhere in his writings (for example, De sacramentis 1:1:6, PL 176:190), 
the term fecit appears twice later in the reportatio in this same connection and is found through- 
out the exegetical literature (e.g., Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichaeos 1:3, p. 68, and passim). 
Its appearance in the reportatio thus seems to come from direct observation of the original 
image. The word “ignorance” used in the inscription strongly relates the ascent to the guilt and 
punishment of original sin from which it rises, the blindness of ignorance. 

233 In this ladder, the use of three color segments refers to Hugh’s association of immensity, 
beauty, and utility with the attributes of power, wisdom, and goodness, which pertain to the 
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these things more fully, see the treatise we wrote that is entitled, On the 
Three Days.?** 

On the second ladder is written, Here ascend those who are watchful in medita- 
tion on the divine law for instruction in right living, heeding what Scripture says, ‘Mark 
this! I appointed you so that you might root up and tear down, build and plant.’ This 
is found in Jeremiah, which is the first book in this ladder.” Now, this verse is 
marked off on the outside into two segments because there are two things that 
are necessary to right living that the Psalmist calls to mind, saying, “Turn away 
from evil and do good.” 


Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, respectively — suggested here by Hugh as a “first cognition” of 
created things. Indirectly, they also seem to evoke the current controversy with Abelard over 
what is called the trinitarian appropriations, that is, the perceived equivalence (not loose 
association) of these attributes with the respective members of the Trinity. But the color 
segments of the first ladder are now also employed in a graduated sequence of ladder seg- 
ments for the entire ascent — from three in this ladder to two in the next, and one in the final 
ladder — a sequence whose logic becomes part of the larger meaning invested in the ascent. 
While the logic of the graduated sequence (discussed later) might certainly be inferred by a 
close reader of the image, the fact that the three segments of the first ladder refer to immen- 
sity, beauty, and utility could never be deduced, something that indicates that this image is 
not iconographically self-sufficient but was meant to function in a directed discussion. 

234 Power, wisdom, and goodness are the main subject of Hugh’s De tribus diebus (1115/1118 to 
1120/1121), but especially of De tribus diebus 1-17, pp. 3—39. The explicit association of immen- 
sity, beauty, and utility with power, wisdom, and goodness is made in De tribus diebus 1, pp. 3-4. 

The language of this reference — “the treatise we wrote" — is completely consistent with 
the practice of reportatio writing, in which the oral discussion of the speaker is taken down 
by the reporter in the name, as it were, of the speaker as the moral author. 

235 As the second step in lectio divina, meditation refers to a deep, conscious analysis of what has 
been read. The logical outcome of this reading and meditating on the divine law (Scripture 
in general) is given in the inscription here, though it is best understood in the specific con- 
text of the Ark lectures. The main quotation of the inscription comes from near the begin- 
ning of Jeremiah (Jeremiah 1:10), the first book of the ten biblical books listed on the other 
side of this ladder. The beginning of Jeremiah would not seem to directly lend itself to the 
main “virtue” of this ladder, meditation, but it seems that Hugh chose this particular verse 
because of its treatment by Origen, who speaks of this passage as referring to the necessity 
of tearing down the temple of idolatry in oneself and building up the temple of God, the 
main subject of the Ark lectures; Origen, In Jeremiam 1:16(3), pp. 234-236 (a mid-twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the library of SaintVictor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. AA 
1). More specifically, the building of Jeremiah 1:10 refers to building the house of God (the 
main theme of Books Two and Four of The Moral Ark) and planting denotes planting the 
tree of wisdom in oneself (the main theme of Book Three of The Moral Ark). 

236 Again, the two segments of this ladder are part of a larger sequence for the entire ascent 
and will be taken up when the reporter discusses their meaning more directly in the inter- 
pretation passage. But the reporter does point out here that the two color segments of 
this sequence correlate with the two injunctions of Psalm 36:27 (Vulgate). While the basic 
meaning of this ladder and its place in the ascent is clear, the connection between Psalm 
36:27 (Vulgate) and Jeremiah 1:10, apparently a vestige from the original collatio, remains 
vague. However, it may be that the exhortations of the psalm refer to the idea that the spir- 
itually striving person has already turned from bad to good with the first ascent, as referred 
to earlier. This is a standing that will rise from "good to better" with the final ascent, the 
heat of the east. This gives a hint, at least, of the direction of some of the discussion in the 
original lectures while at the same time indicating the limitations of the reportatio. 
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On the third ladder is written, Here ascend those who long to contemplate the light 
of inner vision with the purified inner eye, like those returning from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
This is read, of course, in Ezra, which is the first book in this ladder.” Now, this 
verse has no division. Rather, one continuous line of color is extended from 
below upward since contemplation is uniform and simple.” 


[The Layout and the Ascent and Ladder Inscriptions of the Ascent 
of the Heat of the West; Their Significance] [Fig. 31, 30, 35; Color 
Figs. 17, 16, 19, 20; cf. Color Fig. 10 for a detail of ladder inscriptions and color 
segments]. 


Similarly, from the heat of the west, this verse is written in one continuous 
line from below upward on one side of the three ladders: Here ascend those who 


237 "Those returning from Babylon to Jerusalem" is Hugh’s lyrical expression for the restora- 
tion of the divine likeness damaged in the fall, achieved here through the final step in the 
process of lectio divina," the acute and unrestrained gazing of the soul in a way that extends 
over every aspect of the thing under examination"; Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 1, PL 175:116—117. 
The inscription makes a general allusion to Ezra 1, the beginning of the first book listed 
in this ladder, though perhaps Hugh had in mind the enlightened eyes of Ezra 9:8 as 
well; cf. also 2 Ezra (Nehemiah) 12:27—-30; and Bede, In Ezram et Neemiam 3:1563—1568, 
p. 378. The metaphor is complex in that those returning from Babylon to Jerusalem also 
bring back much of the vessels of the Temple treasure that had been taken (referred to in 
the second ladder of the cold of the east) with them, thus relating this inscription to the 
melting and casting of the vessel of the divine likeness of the personification of this same 
ladder. 

In regard to the visual logic of this inscription, Hugh associates the primary meaning 
of this ascent (the role of the contemplative process in the restoration of the divine image, 
taken up by the reporter later) with the movement of the Jews away from the central 
cubit — being led to exile in Babylon, with the vessels of the Temple treasure — in the second 
ladder of the ascent of the cold of the east and with the inscription of this ladder. That is, 
the earlier theme of exile from Jerusalem now finds its counterpart in return, but now in 
the typological sense of the return of the individual soul to the spiritual Jerusalem. While 
this dynamic is one of the most significant components of the entire Mystic Ark, the passage 
secondarily also indicates that the central cubit — the Lamb of God, Christ incarnate — acts 
as a reference to the location of Jerusalem, understood in relation to the world map that 
underlies the Ark proper. 

On “the light of the inner vision” and “the purified inner eye,’ see Hugh, In hierarchiam 
1, PL 175:926. 

238 The sequence of ladder segments culminates here in a single segment — one continuous 
line, unus ductus — for the entire ladder, to indicate, as the text states, that contemplation, the 
subject of the ascent, “is uniform and simple,” simplicity or indivisibility being a primary 
characteristic of the focus of contemplation: God. The specification that the segment is 
“extended from below upward” is certainly meant to indicate the direction of the inscrip- 
tion and probably that it is meant to extend the complete length of the ladder. But it may 
also be that the direction of the segment — following the ascent, rising up from below — was 
part of the discussion in the original Ark lectures, made in reference to the function of con- 
templation in allowing one to rise from the earthly to the heavenly. 

As before, the reporter mentions the use of color but neglects to specify what that color 
is. While it will later become clear that the color here is yellow, the absence of any urgency 
in identifying it is one more indication that the text of The Mystic Ark is not primarily a 
memory device or work of ekphrasis, in which such an omission would be unthinkable. 
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flee from the heat of vices to the Tiee of Life, and hide themselves under its leaves as if 
under shelter from the heat of the noonday sun.” Now, this verse is marked off on 


the outside from below upward into seventy-seven segments, that is, twenty- 


six in each ladder, minus one.^^ Indeed, these segments signify what is said in 


the Gospel concerning the remission of sin, “seventy-seven times.” For seven 


generally signifies the entirety of those things to which it is assigned, while 


eleven generally signifies transgression.^*' Therefore, seventy-seven signifies the 


entirety of transgression, which is mitigated for those ascending here. 


239 The ascent of the heat of the west is the ascent from concupiscence of the flesh, that is, from 


an inordinate desire for the things of this world. 

In the preceding ascent, the reporter uses the term unus ductus to describe “one contin- 
uous line” of color. Here, he uses the same term (uno ductu) to convey that the verse (rather 
than the segments) is to be understood as continuous, that it should extend for the entire 
length of the ascent. 

Whereas the ascents of the cold of the east and the cold of the west were associated with 
the humanity of Christ as referred to in the Book of Life component of the central pillar, 
the ascents of the heat of the west and the heat of the east are associated with the divinity 
of Christ as expressed through the Tree of Life aspect of the same central pillar. The “heat of 
vices" mentioned in the inscription refers to the guilt and punishment of original sin from 
which this ascent rises, concupiscence of the flesh. The inscription also refers to "shelter 
from the heat of the noonday sun” (umbraculo meridiani a feruore), taken from Sirach 34:19 
(Vulgate) (umbraculum meridiani). The imagery of the leaves of a branch, however, as distinct 
from the exact language, seems to come from the apple tree ofthe Song in Songs 2:3 (malum 
inter ligna silvarum ... sub umbra illius), whose fruit will later play a part in the imagery of the 
Tree of Life in regard to the ascent of the heat of the east; cf. Hugh, Pro assumptione Virginis, 
pp. 146—148. It may thus be that some connection was made at this point in the Ark lectures 
with the theme of the bride and the bridegroom that seems to be an undercurrent of the 
Ark lectures. 


240 That is, the verse itself is not marked off into seventy-seven segments, but rather the outer 


24 
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part of the sidepiece of the ladder that carries the segments is marked off this way, some- 
thing that is the case for this expression throughout the reportatio. “Twenty-six in each lad- 
der, minus one" means that two ladders would have twenty-six segments and one would 
have twenty-five. 

Seven signifies entirety because it is so often the number of the entirety of important pro- 
cesses or things: seven days for the complete process of the creation of the world, seven days 
of the week, seven planets, seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit, and so on. Eleven signifies trans- 
gression because it transgresses or goes beyond the number ten, understood in reference to 
the Ten Commandments or law of God; Hugh, De scripturis 15, PL 175:22. 

The passage referred to here from Matthew 18:22 — where Christ tells Peter that one 
must forgive a person who has wronged him seventy-seven times — has a tradition in which 
the number septuagies septies is understood differently. Sometimes, it is read as its Latin form 
indicates, as "seventy times seven times." But it is also sometimes understood as "seventy- 
seven times" or seventy and seven times, as the calculation in the previous sentence confirms 
for its use in The Mystic Ark. The subject of this ascent is not exactly concupiscence of 
the flesh, as its main inscription indicates. Rather, it is addressing concupiscence as a guilt 
and punishment of original sin through the remission of sin. In deciding on how many 
color segments should be used for this ascent, Hugh no doubt turned to the passage from 
Matthew in large part because of its numerical component made in reference to forgive- 
ness. But he also turned to another source, possibly Augustine’s work on the harmony of 
the Gospels, De consensu evangelistarum, where, citing Matthew 18:22, the number seventy- 
seven is explained specifically as referring to the full remission of sin; Augustine, De consensu 
evangelistarum 2:12—13, p. 94. Hugh himself was quite fond of number symbolism, and the 
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On the other side of the first ladder” is written, Here ascend those who, 
through abstinence and affliction, mortify their members, which have their existence on 
earth in company with the vices and concupiscence.*3 This verse is marked off into 
forty segments, the number forty being a sign of abstinence.*** 

On the second ladder is written, Here ascend those who redeem previous sins 
with almsgiving and other works of mercy.^5 And this verse is marked off into 
forty-six segments since almsgiving joined to abstinence makes a [good] work 
perfected: six joined to forty, as it were.^^^ 

On the third ladder, this is written, Here ascend those who offer to God the 
constant and sweet-smelling sacrifice of a contrite heart and a troubled spirit. This verse 
is marked off into fifty segments, this number being the sign of remission 
and freedom.” For, from the moment that a person practices these three 


mathematics of fitting the number seventy-seven into the three ladders of this ascent cer- 
tainly seems to be his own doing (rather than having a source elsewhere); for example, see 
De scripturis 15, PL 175:22. The passage from Matthew is also given as a model of patience, 
the virtue of the first ladder of this ascent, in Tertullian, De patientia 12:1, p. 312. 

242 On the inside of the inverted “V” formed by the two ascents of the west. 

243 In this first ladder of the heat of the west, the first of a sequence dealing with the remis- 
sion of sin, Hugh affirms the necessity of abstinence and affliction, which, generally speak- 
ing, can be understood on the basis of Hugh’s writings as sexual abstinence and penance, 
respectively. The type of penance referred to is what is sometimes called “exterior penance” 
(Hugh, De sacramentis 2:14:2, PL 176:554—555) and is specifically related to the body, with 
the emphasis here on the self: As Hugh uses it, it might be thought of as encompassing, for 
example, traditional monastic ascetic practices, such as fasting, vigils, and so on. The biblical 
basis of those who “mortify their members” (mortificant membra sua) is Colossians 3:5 (mor- 
tificate ergo membra vestra). 

244 While the number forty can have different interpretations, in regard to abstinence it seems 
that Hugh had in mind the model of all canons and monks, Christ, when he fasted in the 
desert for forty days and forty nights; Matthew 4:1—11, et al. 

245 The second ladder continues the theme of the remission of sin. It does this through ref- 
erence to exterior penance in relation to the body again, but now in regard to the bod- 
ies of others rather than the self, the vehicle being corporal works of mercy, especially 
almsgiving. 

246 Just as the virtues of the ladders of this ascent operate in a logical sequential order, so do 
their accompanying systems of color segments. In the previous ladder, Hugh assigns forty 
color segments in reference to abstinence as a form of exterior penance in the remission 
of sin. Here, he takes the same number but adds six to it in reference to works of mercy as 
alternate forms of exterior penance in order to indicate “a work perfected.” Six is some- 
times thought of as a sign of perfection because it is the first perfect number (being the 
sum of its divisors 1, 2, and 3); Hugh, De scripturis 15, PL 175:22. In adding six to forty, Hugh 
wants to indicate that it is not enough to show “charity” to one’s own body by holding it 
in ascetic restraint in seeking the remission of sin. To "perfect" or complete the initial good 
work of abstinence one must also show charity to the bodies of others by compassionately 
addressing their physical suffering and needs. In this process, satisfaction for transgression 
against one’s neighbor is traditionally understood as accomplished in part through one’s 
possessions, in this case the giving of one's possessions as alms to those in need. 

247 In this third ladder, the final step in the remission of sin is taken up. After addressing self and 
neighbor through exterior penance in the previous ladders, satisfaction for transgressions 
against God must now be made through interior penance (see Hugh, De sacramentis 2:14:2, 
PL 176:554—555). 
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things — that is, abstinence, almsgiving, and compunction — he will immedi- 
ately find absolution for his sins and the consolation of the Holy Spirit in the 
beginning of true freedom.^^ 


[The Layout and the Ascent and Ladder Inscriptions of the Ascent 
of the Heat of the East; Their Significance] [Figs. 31, 30, 35; Color 
Figs. 25, 26, 27, 28; cf. Color Fig. 10 for a detail of ladder inscriptions and color 
segments]. 


In the heat of the east — which is the last corner for those returning and the 
first for those departing — is written from the bottom upward in one con- 
tinuous line, Here ascend those who are no longer crossing over from bad to good but 
who advance from good to better, those whom the Tree of Life feeds with its fruit and 
advances.**? This verse is marked off into thirty segments on the first ladder with 
regard to the first order of the faithful who are in the holy Church, that is, the 
married, who are signified by the thirtyfold fruit in the Gospel. On the second 
ladder, a marking-off of sixty segments is made, this number pertaining to the 
continent. And on the third, a marking-off of one hundred segments is made, 
this number pertaining to virgins; nothing is higher than they because they 
lead the celibate and angelic life.**° 


The expression the “sacrifice of a contrite heart and a troubled spirit" is from Psalm 
50:19 (Vulgate), the subject of which is the offering of a “clean heart" in the believer 
through the sacrifice of not holocausts but the believer contrition. The basis of the number 
fifty as "a sign of remission and freedom" is the command of God that all servants or slaves — 
those whom he "brought out of the land of Egypt" — be given their freedom in the jubilee 
year; Leviticus 25:54—55. Origen had already made this connection in relation to the Ark of 
the Flood in his treatise on the same subject, a work that was influential in regard to Hugh’s 
conception of The Mystic Ark and that he refers to in The Moral Ark; Origen, Homiliae in 
Genesim 2:5, p. 100; Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, pp. 18, 20. 

248 “The consolation of the Holy Spirit” is from Acts 9:31. The reference to the beginning of 
true freedom may possibly come from Augustine, In Ioannis 41:10, p. 363. 

249 The ascent of the heat of the east is the ascent of spiritual fervor. It is "the first [corner] 
for those departing" in that it was in the heat of the east that humankind in the person of 
Adam departed from spiritual fervor in the fall and became alienated from God in the spir- 
itual descent caused by original sin as schematized in the four corners of the Ark proper. 
It is "the last corner for those returning" since humankind must return to spiritual fervor 
in its return to God, schematically rendered in The Mystic Ark as coming full circle, that is, 
a "turning" back to God. Those who ascend here "advance from good to better" because 
they have already successfully ascended the previous ascent in the ascent sequence — not the 
ascent of the heat of the west, the previous ascent in the narrative of the reportatio, which 
here follows a pattern of general convenience of presentation, but the ascent of the cold of 
the west — and so have already advanced to good. 

This ascent is on the side of the Tree of Life. While the Tree of Life offers the shelter of 
its leaves to those ascending from the ascent of the heat of the west, from concupiscence and 
so exposed to the heat of concupiscence, here it feeds those ascending the ascent of spiritual 
fervor with its fruit: "the power of the divinity,’ “refreshment for the spirits of the enlight- 
ened”; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:8, p. 47. For the imagery of this fruit, cf. Song of Songs 2:3. 

250 This is an important passage in that it helps explain the otherwise unspecified placement 
of the earlier three additional triads (the married/the continent/virgins, those making use 
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Also, on the other side of the first ladder, this verse is added, Here ascend 
those lawfully making use of the world like the reptiles in the Ark and the sons of Israel 
on the plain, eating and drinking and seeing the glory of God from a distance.^* This 


of the world/those fleeing the world/those who have forgotten the world, the things that 
creep/the things that walk/the things that fly), all of which are variations of each other, and 
which have already been discussed. The passage takes as its scriptural basis the parable of the 
sower from Matthew 13:1—23 (Mark 4:1—20, Luke 8:4—15). But it owes its conceptual basis 
to Augustine, who, in one of his commentaries on the Ark, interpreted the three stages as 
referring to the three states of marriage, widowhood, and virginity, citing the same parable 
from Matthew; Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494. While the reporter earlier vaguely 
associates the three related triads with the three stages — just as Augustine had done with the 
first of the triads — but without any specific location, the passage here explicitly connects 
them with this ascent. This is supported by the logical dynamic of the Ark. For Augustine 
presents his triad as a hierarchy of all the faithful, which is the same general meaning of the 
three stages of the Ark in The Mystic Ark. But the ascent of the heat of the east deals not with 
the entire body of faithful but only with those “who advance from good to better,” those 
who are fed with the fruit of the Tree of Life, as the inscription states. Still, as an expression 
of the final ascent in the return to God, this is a distinctly socially inclusive statement about 
spirituality, one encompassing not the entire Church per se but rather only one aspect of 
the complete social spectrum within the Church. Following the logical dynamic of The 
Mystic Ark, the three additional triads could not be directly related to the three stages of the 
Ark proper (which represent the Church), but only with the three levels or ladders of this 
particular ascent. 

Although the reportatio does not offer this kind of detail, it may be that the number one 
hundred of the final ladder in this ascent was also associated in the collatio with the same 
number in the goal of this final ladder, the central cubit (“the C [sigma], which is the last 
letter in the name of Christ and which signifies in the number one hundred the fullness of 
grace that was given to the Gentiles"). Similarly, it is not impossible that the number one 
hundred was also related to the hundredth "sheep" with which the reportatio of The Mystic 
Ark more or less ends: those saved among humankind who, in ascending this last ladder, 
form the tenth order and so complete the heavenly city at the end of time. 

251 On the inside of the "V" formed by the two ascents of the east. 

252 This inscription directly refers to the first level of each of the three triads mentioned ear- 
lier. The inscriptions of the second and third ladders do the same with their respective 
levels of these same triads. But there is a change from the straightforward list given earlier 
in the reportatio, and that is the way in which the first triad given earlier (the married/the 
continent/virgins) is presented in all three ladder inscriptions. Rather than begin with the 
first triad, each inscription begins with a straightforward repetition of the second and third 
triads (those making use of the world/those fleeing the world/those who have forgotten 
the world and the things that creep/the things that walk/the things that fly), comparing 
the second triad to the third. Then, rather than straightforwardly refer to the appropriate 
level of the first triad, Hugh presents it exegetically, it might be said. For example, the first 
inscription refers to the level of the married as "the sons of Israel on the plain, eating and 
drinking and seeing the glory of God from a distance" of Exodus 24:17, conflated with 
Exodus 24:11 in order to refer to the lawful use of the things of this world in a biblically 
related way. Hugh's flexibility with Scripture and scriptural interpretation is further illus- 
trated in his specification that the sons of Israel were “on the plain” (in campo). That is to 
say, there is no use of the word campus or any synonym for it in the account in Exodus. The 
point of Hugh5 prominent use of the term was to make it perfectly clear that this group of 
people, spiritually privileged though they might be, were at the lowest topographical and 
so the lowest spiritual level. This unique expression of spiritual hierarchy made in relation 
to Mount Sinai seems to be the basis of the well-known panel of Moses Receiving the 
Law in the Life of Moses Window at Saint-Denis, although the general theme is employed 
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verse is marked off into five and a half segments in reference to good work 
[that is] less than perfect; perfection, which those people are not yet able to 
attain, being signified in a full six.” 

On the second ladder is written, Here ascend those who forget and flee the world 
like the quadrupeds already walking in the Ark and Aaron with the elders of the sons of 
Israel in the ascent of the mountain.^* This verse is marked off into six segments 
with regard to the perfection of the [good] work to which these people have 
already been advanced.” 

On the third ladder is written the following, Here ascend those who have 
already forgotten the world like the birds in the Ark and Moses alone on the top of the 
mountain, in the cloud with the Lord.” This verse is marked off into seven seg- 
ments because people of this kind have peace of mind indeed with the perfec- 
tion of [good] work. 


flexibly here (not unlike the way Hugh often operates with his own use of biblical sources); 
Rudolph 2011:408. 

The reptiles of this inscription relate to the things that creep of the triad of the things 
that creep/the things that walk/the things that fly. Reptilia, quadrupedia, and volatilia (the 
things that creep/the things that walk/the things that fly) are mentioned in the account of 
the Ark of the Flood in Genesis, but only in an inconsistent manner and never as a fixed 
triad. Their appearance here as a fixed triad seems to come from Gregory the Great’s impor- 
tant commentary on the Ark, where they are used in a generally similar way; Gregory the 
Great, In Hiezechihelem 2:4:16—17, pp. 270-271. 

253 With all of the number symbolism of the ascents in The Mystic Ark, this is the only instance 
where Hugh uses a fraction. Probably a very clear statement to his audience, who were certainly 
used to number symbolism, the point of this fraction is to make plain that “those who lawfully 
make use of the world” — “those people,” the married who live this way — belong to the spiritu- 
ally advanced, even if they cannot quite attain actual perfection. This is because marriage, even 
if instituted by God before the fall and a remedy for sin after the fall, is tainted with concupis- 
cence through original sin after the fall. On six as a symbol for perfection, see note 246. 

254 “Aaron with the elders of the sons of Israel in the ascent of the mountain” of Exodus 24:1 
and 24:9 refers to the continent in the triad of the married/the continent/virgins (on their 
continence, see Exodus 19:10—15). The quadrupeds represent the things that walk of the triad 
of the things that creep/the things that walk/the things that fly. The only partial ascent of 
the mountain by Aaron and the elders evokes the only partial spiritual advancement of this 
group. The same is true for the imagery of the quadruped because of the association of the 
erect stature of the human being (as opposed to the “horizontal” stature of the quadruped) 
with a natural tendency to seek out the creator (in the heavens, as it were); cf. Hugh, In 
Ecclesiasten 10, PL 175:174; and De tribus diebus 7, p. 18. The ultimate source for this often- 
repeated topos is Plato (Timaeus 90a, pp. 244—246; this part of the Timaeus was not available in 
the Latin translation by Chalcidius), the idea being especially disseminated around this time 
through Ovid (Metamorphoses 1:84—86, p. 22) and Macrobius (Commentarii 1:14:9, pp. 56-57); 
cf. Gregory the Great, Moralia in Job 8:19, pp.395—396. 

255 On the number six as indicative of perfection, see note 246. 

256 "Moses alone on the top ofthe mountain, in the cloud with the Lord" of Exodus 19:20 and 
especially 24:15—18 represents the virgins in the triad of the married/the continent/virgins. 
The birds refer to the things that fly in the triad of the things that creep/the things that 
walk/the things that fly. Being on top ofthe mountain and flying are metaphors of contem- 
plation; Hugh, De unione, pp. 210-212. 

257 In this case, the number seven signifies "peace of mind indeed with the perfection of [good] 
work" in figurative relation to the perfection or completion of creation by God and his 
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[OTHER Factors RELATED TO THE FOUR ASCENTS] 


[The Placement of the Segments and Verses of the Ascents; the Color 
System and Its Significance] [Figs. 31, 35; Color Fig. 8; cf. Color Fig. 10 for 
a detail of ladder inscriptions and color segments]. 


One should bear in mind that these segments, with verses, are always to be 
added on the outside in such a way that the verses themselves seem to be 
extended upward between the segments and the ladders.” Also, the segments 
are to be marked off with various colors: we have selected the color green to 
signify history, yellow to signify tropology, and blue to signify allegory.” 


“rest” on the seventh day; Hugh, De scripturis 15, PL 175:22. More specifically, this peace of 
mind is the state of peace or rest whose understanding and seeking was the initial impetus 
to the Mystic Ark lectures and whose attainment — sometimes described as the house of the 
soul in The Moral Ark — is their goal; Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 1:2, 4:9, pp. 3, 8, 116. 

258 If The Mystic Ark were ekphrasis or primarily a memory device, one would expect this cru- 
cial information earlier, before page after page of minute detail in which this information 
plays a distinct part in the construction of the image. It appears here because the reporter 
either forgot to mention it earlier or because he simply was not a very organized thinker. 
One way or the other, the assumption apparently was that the person constructing the Ark 
would read the instructions through before beginning work, just as is so commonly the case 
with directions for assembling things today. 

259 Only now, after the presentation of the verses and color segments of the ascents is complete, 
does the reporter specify the colors of those segments, a component that plays a very strong 
part in the content of the ascents. As with the previous sentence of the reportatio, this is clear 
evidence that the reportatio was not written as ekphrasis or primarily as a memory device. 

The order of the exegetical sequence given here by the reporter is history/tropology/ 
allegory. The universally accepted order, however, is history/allegory/tropology, progressing 
from a lower to a higher understanding, and from a higher to the highest. It is unthinkable 
that Hugh, considered by some contemporaries to be one of the greatest exegetes ever, 
made this mistake, which is contrary to the logic of the exegetical hierarchy as he under- 
stood it and so contrary to the logic of The Mystic Ark. Rather, it is simply another case of 
carelessness on the part of the reporter as suggested by his earlier correct use of the tra- 
ditional sequence of history/allegory/tropology in reference to these very color segments 
at the beginning of this same direction passage. 

The reporter gives no reason for Hugh’s choice of colors to signify the various levels of 
exegesis. Although uncertain, it may be that green (viridis) signifies history because history 
consists of the events of this world — even if as a vehicle for divine intervention — which, 
in the form of the world map, has already been specified as green. The blue of allegory is 
given as ceruleus, a term that can refer to a number of different colors including dark blue, 
blue-black, black, blue-green, sea green, black-green, sea blue, and light blue; for some of 
the ancient sources on this color, see Linton 1852:21—-22. It is possible, though not cer- 
tain, that blue here signifies the hope of heavenly things sought out through allegory as 
expressed in Gregory the Great, Moralia in Job 30:24, p. 1507, where Gregory is commenting 
on the Vulgate hyacinthus, not ceruleus (the two are considered to be essentially synonyms for 
each other; Papias, Vocabulista, “hiacynthus” indicates the closeness of the two). While it is 
unknown what exact color was used in the original painting or intended by the term here, 
I have chosen a dark blue in my own construction as addressing both the general meaning 
of the term ceruleus and what at least seems to be the general interpretation of the color as 
referring to heavenly things. It may be that Hugh follows Paschasius Radbertus’s reasoning 
for why yellow (croceus) signifies tropology, which is because it is the color of the brilliance 
of divine love; Paschasius Radbertus, In Lamentationes 4, PL 120:1211. Later in the reportatio, 
the color yellow is associated with gold, when the yellow of the molten metal of the vessel 
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[The Relation of the Three Ascents of Guilts and Punishments to the 
Ascent of Spiritual Fervor; the Significance of Their Progression in 
Regard to Both the Descent and the Ascent of Humankind in the History 
of Salvation; the Serpent and Its Relation to This] [Figs. 31, 30, 29]. 


260 


Now let us return to the first ascent. 
the east, the first ladder is Fear; the second, Sorrow; and the third, Love. For 
those ascending from the cold of the west, the first ladder is Cognition; the sec- 


For those ascending from the cold of 


ond, Meditation; and the third, Contemplation. For those ascending from the 
heat of the west, the first ladder is Patience; the second, Mercy; and the third, 
Compunction. These three ascents bring justice to perfection.*” In the fourth 


262 


ascent, the remaining three of the quaternity of virtues follow.** Accordingly, 


of the divine likeness runs down the yellow-colored segment of the third ladder (contem- 
plation) of the cold of the west into the central cubit. Of these three colors, both green and 
yellow were already used in different ways in different components in the Ark, and the color 
sapphire was used elsewhere in a way that could be very similar to the use of blue here — all 
of this being not uncharacteristic of Hugh’s generally flexible approach to interpretation, 
whether verbal or visual. On Hugh’s use of color as a visual aid, see Hugh, De tribus maximis 
circumstantiis, p. 490. 

This is the end of the direction passage. 

260 This sentence begins an interpretation passage. 

261 As just noted, the sentence at the opening of this paragraph begins an interpretation pas- 
sage. And it is only by understanding the pattern of direction and interpretation passages 
that this seeming repetition can be recognized for what it is: an interpretation of the rela- 
tion of the ascent of spiritual fervor to the three ascents associated with the guilts and pun- 
ishments of original sin, a subject that the writer presents as something of a culmination of 
the previous account of the ascents. The writer states that the three ascents associated with 
the guilts and punishments of original sin (the cold of the east, the heat of the west, and 
the cold of the west) “bring justice to perfection.” That is, only by mastering the virtues 
of these ascents can one rise up from the guilts and punishments of original sin and attain 
justitia, an internal moral state resulting in the restoration of the divine likeness damaged 
with the fall. 

Still, it is not exactly clear why the writer feels the need to actually list each of the virtues 
of these three ascents, which have already been discussed. While it may be no more than a 
simple redundancy meant as an accompaniment to the primary issue of justitia, it is more 
likely that this was the only way he was personally capable of emphasizing that the justitia 
here is not exclusively the justitia of Classical culture (which is “to give to each his due") but 
also includes the justitia of medieval Christian culture, righteousness, which is understood in 
a complex way here but which might best be put as a certain “moral rectitude of this life,” 
as described earlier on in the reportatio. 

However, it should be pointed out that, throughout the text, while the term for ladder 
(scala) and various forms of the verb ascend (ascendo) are used very many times, the word 
“ascent” used in reference to the ascending triads of ladders is found only twice, and then 
in different forms, ascensionum and ascensus; Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, 6, pp. 148, 151. In this pas- 
sage, the writer uses the same term, scala, for both ascent and ladder. While such a pattern 
is inconclusive because of the carelessness of the reporter, the possibility exists that another 
writer assisted here, composing this passage independently and inserting it into the report- 
er’s text, resulting in both the confusing use of scala and the repetition of the virtues. 

262 That is, the final of the four ascents in the return to God, the ascent of the heat of the 
east — the ascent of spiritual fervor — consists of those three virtues of the four cardinal vir- 
tues not yet mentioned: temperance/prudence/fortitude. Traditionally, justice was often set 
apart from the other of the cardinal virtues, sometimes being described as their “mother” or 
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for those ascending from the heat of the east the first ladder is Temperance; 
the second, Prudence; the third, Fortitude. Each one of these Virtues is to be 
depicted in its place.?° 

We regard the four corners as corresponding to the four quarters of the 
world, from which are gathered those who ascend — the elect of God — to 
the reward of celestial recompense from the heat of the east, from the cold 
of the east, from the heat of the west, and from the cold of the west. The heat 
of the east is Spiritual Fervor; the cold of the east, Swollen Pride; the heat of 
the west, Concupiscence of the Flesh; and the cold of the west, the Blindness 
of Ignorance.^^ 

The first human was created in the heat of the east.” Later, in his pride, he 
crossed over to the cold of the east as if to the north, to the fellowship of the 


"parent"; Ambrose, De paradiso 18, p. 277. The same logic is at operation here but in a sche- 
matically complex way. This complex association distinguishes the ascent of the heat of the 
east from the other ascents in the same way that the three additional triads did. 

'This passage does not seem to be a reference to an inscription but, rather, appears to 
be information from the original collatio and is a good example of how some of the more 
obscure meanings of the image are supplied to future discussion leaders while much of 
the rest is left to their own knowledge and initiative. The ascents continue to be spoken of 
according to an order of general convenience of verbal presentation rather than the more 
appropriate order of ascent. 

26 


w 


Sunt ... depicte (is to be depicted). After listing all the virtues of the four ascents, the reporter 
indicates that, aside from the inscriptions, personifications are also required, although this 
is something he will not take up in detail until later. The “place” of these personifications 
is implied to be their respective ladders, but any further specification — bottom, middle, or 
top — is not given. In my own construction, I have positioned them at the bottom of their 
ladders since it is through these virtues that the ascending individual reaches the next virtue 
or, finally, the central cubit. Again, the absence of any mention of these earlier on is com- 
patible with a set of directions for an image but not with ekphrasis or a memory device. 
264 The sense of an unnecessary repetition of information continues, even if this all acts to a 
certain extent as an introduction to the important concept of the following paragraph. What 
is a new contribution here is the reference to the four corners corresponding to the four 
quarters of the world, and the ascent from these of the elect — an evocation of a common 
theme in the Bible, most closely resonating with such passages as Isaiah 43:5—6, Joel 3:1-2 
(Vulgate), Matthew 8:11, and Mark 13:27. However, the writer uses the order of spiritual 
descent when speaking of spiritual ascent, perhaps because — in his carelessness — he was 
thinking of the next paragraph, which articulates the order of descent. 
265 According to the Septuagint and Old Latin traditions of Genesis, Eden, the place of the 
paradise of Adam and Eve, was “in the east.” In The Moral Ark, Hugh himself further speci- 
fies that “humankind was created in the east, and so was placed in the Garden of Eden, 
toward the southeast,’ a statement that appears nowhere else in his work of which I am 
aware; Moral Ark 2:7, p. 43. Whether he says this simply for the sake of correspondence 
between the geographical layout of the Ark and the ascent of the heat of the east (which 
is, actually, in the southeast) or in order to indicate that humankind was created in a state 
of spiritual fervor but one that has to be mitigated between the full heat of spiritual fervor 
at one extreme (the east, properly speaking) and the heat of concupiscence (the south- 
west) on the other is uncertain; cf. Moral Ark 1:5, 4:9, pp. 31, 112. In any event, this is said 
in reference to the four corners, the schematic visualization of Augustine’s theory of the 
guilts and punishments of original sin. As such, since both Augustine’s theory and Hugh’s 
understanding of it includes the belief that original sin is passed on through procreation to 
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devil.” Then, through concupiscence of the flesh, he fell to the heat of the 
west; and, through ignorance, to the cold of the west.*”’ In this way, [the human 
race| was scattered and dispersed through the four quarters of the world. And 
so, when it is gathered and summoned to return, it first comes from the four 
quarters of the world to the Ark — that is, to the Church — and, from there, 


ascending upward little by little, it gathers itself into one until it rises to the 


summit.^^ 


Furthermore, where it first fell, there it first ascends — that is, in the cold of 
the east — and there it crushes the head of the serpent, that is, pride." Then it 


all of humankind (except for Christ and the Virgin), the mention of Adam also refers to all 
humankind. 

The order of progression followed here is that of the spiritual logic of the descent of 
humankind. Although this is crucial to the Ark lectures and Hugh5 theory of the works 
of creation and of restoration, none of the figures on the ladders of the ascents is shown 
descending, only ascending. This is not the norm in images of heavenly ladders, and provides 
a certain insight into Hugh’s attitude toward his subject and his audience. 

266 Humankind, in its pride, crossed over to the cold of the east as if to the north by eating 
the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, an act of pride and the first guilt of 
original sin, according to Augustine’ theory of the fall. In the sacred geography of The 
Mystic Ark, the cold of the east is more or less figuratively thought of as the north because 
it is geographically set in the northeast. As put in The Moral Ark, the north is “where that 
first apostate angel took his seat”; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, 4:9, pp. 43, 112. It is also explicitly 
the place of Babylon or “hell” — not hell as properly understood, but rather in the sense of 
humankind being held in the thrall of the devil while on this earth; cf. Hugh, De sacramentis 
1:8:4, PL 176:307—308. 

267 Concupiscence and ignorance are both guilts and punishments of original sin, representing 
punishments of body and soul, respectively; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 43. Hugh places concu- 
piscence of the flesh in the heat of the west because of the association between concupis- 
cence and heat. Blindness of ignorance in the cold of the west corresponds to the darkness 
of the geographical position of this ascent, which is the northwest, both the north and the 
west being traditionally associated with darkness. 

268 Through this imagery of the gathering of all the saved from the four corners of the world 
at the end of time, Hugh integrates the history of salvation with the macro/microcosm into 
which the Ark proper is centered in a very conscious way. “Scattered ... gathered ... ascend- 
ing upward little by little ... gathers itself into one ... the summit": much of the language 
here is used often by Hugh in the Ark texts and would seem to represent very close notes 
of Hugh5 own discussion of this, whether oral or written. 

269 Having described the descent of humankind, the reporter now recounts its ascent. In typi- 
cally medieval logic, this follows the exact reverse of the descent, and so begins with pride, 
from which the ascent of the cold of the east rises up. The reporter mentions the serpent 
without any proper introduction or description. As the text makes clear, however, the ser- 
pent — the devil in the imagery of the fall and so of original sin, "the old serpent, who is 
called the devil and Satan, who seduces the whole world" (Apocalypse 12:9) — strikingly 
encoils the entire Ark proper. Furthermore, it does so with its head at the corner of “swol- 
len pride,’ no doubt meant in reference to the association of pride with the head. In a very 
abbreviated manner, the reporter also notes that humankind crushes the head of the serpent. 
This evocative representation of the overcoming of the first guilt of original sin may owe 
its iconographic basis to the Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis, in which Perpetua describes a 
vision of herself crushing the head of a dragon as she ascended a heavenly ladder; Passio SS. 
Perpetuae et Felicitatis 4, pp. 6—7; the iconography was also available through Augustine, Sermo 
280, PL 38:1280-1285. (It does not seem, as has been suggested in Zinn 1968:175, that this 
imagery owes anything to The Ladder of Divine Ascent of John Climacus, which was only 
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ascends from the heat of the west, and there it crushes the belly of the serpent, 


that is, concupiscence. Then it ascends from the cold of the west, and there it 


crushes the breast of the serpent, that is, ignorance.’” Then it returns to the 


heat of the east, where it was created, and, ascending from there, it tramples 


down the coiled serpent in its entirety.” This is to be done in such a way 


that whoever is the last of those ascending on each of the ladders appears to 


crush with his foot the serpent wrapped around both legs of the ladder. Now, 


the two legs denote the body and the soul around which the serpent wraps 


itself — for it still exercises sovereignty over both in every possible way.” Even 


so, those who ascend through these paths, that is, through the divine precepts, 


will trample down the serpent in every quarter.^? 


partially translated from Greek into Latin in the eleventh century and which was apparently 
known largely only at Monte Cassino until its full translation in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century; Heck 1997:39—42.) Such imagery must also have evoked the protoevangelium, the 
promise of Genesis 3:15 that the Virgin would crush the head of the serpent, here perhaps 
being understood as the Church as a unity — of which the Virgin is sometimes a symbol — 
performing this task. 

There is an element of direction to this paragraph within the longer interpretation pas- 
sage, no doubt simply because it was easier for the reporter. 


270 This and the previous sentence continue the imagery of the story of the fall in Genesis, 
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in particular the verse before the protoevangelium, Genesis 3:14, where God condemns the 
serpent to crawl. In the Vulgate, the serpent is condemned to crawl on his breast (pectus) 
alone. But in the Old Latin, he is to crawl on both breast and belly (pectus tuum et ventrem 
tuum), just as employed here. The Old Latin usage better suits Hugh’s purpose of relating 
concupiscence and ignorance to body and soul, respectively. Even if Saint Victor did not 
have an actual Old Latin Bible, many Old Latin excerpts, such as this one, were strewn 
throughout important exegetical texts, for example Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichaeos 
2:26, p. 148. The belly and its related regions are seen as the seat of the various sorts of 
concupiscence of the flesh. The breast — the place of the heart, in which knowledge was 
believed to reside — relates to ignorance; see, for example, Isidore, Etymologiae 11:118, 11:143, 
v. 2, n.p. 

The return to the heat of the east — to something approaching the spiritual state in which 
humankind was created — is a coming full circle from the fallen state of original sin. In 
ascending from there, the individual returns to God, indicated by the Lamb of God in the 
central cubit. In this "turning" to God, the individual tramples down the coiled serpent in 
its entirety in that he or she has now perfected all the virtues necessary to address all the 
guilts and punishments of original sin. 

The specification that "the two legs denote the body and the soul around which the ser- 
pent wraps itself" comes from the most famous heavenly ladder of medieval culture, the 
ladder of Chapter Seven of the Benedictine Rule; Benedict of Nursia, Regula 7, p. 41; cf. 
Regula magistri 10, pp. 418—445. It also continues the theme of concupiscence and ignorance 
representing the guilts and punishments of body and soul, only now in positive terms in 
the ascent toward the divine, however much the sovereignty of the devil is emphasized. The 
entire passage on the serpent makes it clear that it wraps around all of the Ark proper, some- 
thing that suggests — given the structure of the Ark and its iconographic composition — that 
the serpent wraps behind the tips of the ellipsoid (the areas ofthe limbus Patrum and the Last 
Judgment). In this, it operates visually and conceptually not unlike the serpents wrapping 
around Babylon in some of the Beatus manuscripts; see Williams 1994:v.1:58—60, with fur- 
ther bibliography. 

“The divine precepts” refer to “the ten precepts of the law" mentioned earlier in the discus- 
sion of the meaning of the ten steps of the ladders. 
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[EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE Four AsCENTS] 


[The Relation of the Four Ascents to the Four Living Creatures] 
[Figs. 10, no. 11; 30; Color Fig. 6]. 


Also, the Four Evangelists are depicted at the four corners of the Ark: in the cold 
of the east, the Lion, so that it may inhibit the exalted with fear; in the cold of the 
west, the Eagle, so that it might illuminate the blind; in the heat of the west, the 
Calf, so that it might slay the flesh; in the heat of the east, the Man, so that he might 
summon the human race back to the place from where it originally came.” 


[The Relation of the Four Ascents to the Two Sides of the Central 
Pillar of the Book of Life and the Tree of Life] [Fig. 7, nos. 1-3; Color 
Figs. 13, 21, 14, 22, 25, 17, 26, 18]. 


Through the Book of Life, which faces toward the north, ascend those from 
the cold of the east and those from the cold of the west.” And for this reason, 


274 Sunt ... depicti (are depicted). Not unlike some undergraduate students today, the reporter 
describes the figures under discussion as the Four Evangelists. They are, however, not actually 
the Four Evangelists but the “four living creatures" (quattuor animalium) of Ezekiel 1:4—26, as 
Hugh himself puts it in his Didascalicon 4:6, p. 76 (with influence from Apocalypse 4:6—10), 
four creatures that act as symbols of the four Gospels and/or the Evangelists. After all the 
discussion of the descent and ascent of saved humankind, the order of the ascents here reverts 
to the earlier one of general convenience. Still, the location of this passage in conjunction 
with the discussion of the cosmic significance of the relation of the four ascents to the four 
quarters of the world suggests that this component was seen in its traditional sense as a sign of 
the ultimate triumph of the Lamb of God — just as seen elsewhere in so many similar painted 
and sculpted depictions. What is not quite traditional, however, is the more specific meaning 
given to the individual creatures by Hugh. According to the long-established understanding 
as formulated by Jerome (In Matheum, preface, p. 3; In Hiezechielem 1, pp. 10-13; and Tractatus 
in Marci [1:1—2], p. 451; revising Irenaeus’s reading as found in Adversus haereses 3:11:11 [3:11:8], 
v.2:46—50), the Lion refers to the “voice of one crying out in the desert" of the beginning of 
Mark (Mark 1:3); the Eagle denotes the “eagle’s wings" used by John in soaring to the spir- 
itual heights of the first verse of John (John 1:1); the Calf represents the priestly character of 
Zachariah, with which the Gospel of Luke begins (Luke 1:5—25); and the Man signifies the 
humanity indicated by the genealogy of the opening of Matthew (Matthew 1:1—17). While 
Hugh accepts the general sense of all of these, he puts his own twist on them so that they all 
refer remarkably well to the main themes of their respective ascents — pride, ignorance, con- 
cupiscence, and spiritual fervor — as described in this passage. 

The reading of the Eagle is based on the popular lore of the bestiary (for example, 
Physiologus 8, p. 19), though this understanding is already found in a religious context at least 
as early as Augustine (De consensu evangelistarum 1:9, p. 10). The use of the Latin word mactet 
(slay) in the phrase "so that it might slay the flesh" in the reference to the Calf of Luke car- 
ries the connotation of a sacrifice — operative here both in regard to the calf as a sacrificial 
victim and to the offering up of the “sweet-smelling sacrifice of a contrite heart and a trou- 
bled spirit” mentioned in the inscription of the ascent to which the Calf of Luke pertains, 
the ascent of the heat of the west, which rises up from concupiscence of the flesh. 

As in the previous passage on the serpent and the four quarters, this passage on the four 
Living Creatures has an element of direction to it because it was easier for the reporter to 
write up this particular component this way. This is the end of the interpretation passage. 

275 This sentence begins a direction passage. 
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a hand with an open, downwardly hanging scroll extends inward on each 
side*” from the top of the lower ladder so that, as if coming from the Book of 
Life, it reproaches on the one side and instructs on the other side.^7 On the 
one is written the reproach, Woe, woe, woe; on the other, then, is written the 
instruction, In the beginning, God made heaven and earth — according to what the 
signification of each of the ascents requires." 

Through the Tree of Life ascend those from the heat of the east and those 
from the heat of the west. And for this reason, a branch spreads downward on 
each side from the top of the lower ladder, having leaves on the one side and 
fruit on the other so that, as if coming from the Tree of Life, it feeds those on 
the one side and offers shade to those on the other.” 


276 On each side of the Book of Life component of the central pillar, that is, on each of the two 
ascents that form this component. 

277 The ascents of the Book of Life (the cold of the east and the cold of the west) are thought 
of as paired to such a degree that those ascending them are described as ascending “through 
the Book of Life" The Book of Life represents the humanity of Christ in his dual nature, 
and it is especially through the Bible (etymologically, “the books”) that one best learns how 
to conduct one’s life, especially through the spiritual model of the humanity of Christ. This 
is why (“and for this reason”) this new component takes the form of the written word. 

I translate volumine as scroll rather than as book (as described in Zinn 1968:153) because 
the author is clearly distinguishing between liber (liber vitae, Book of Life) and volumen here, 
and because it is downwardly hanging (deorsum extenditur). Although these scrolls are located 
at the top of the first ladders of their respective ascents, they are to be understood as if com- 
ing from the Book of Life, the northern half of the central pillar. That is, their messages are 
to be understood as basic to the concept of the Book of Life — one scroll reproaches while 
the other instructs in the same way that the Bible does — but also as especially encouraging 
those at the spiritual level of their respective first ladders. 

278 In The Moral Ark — and so apparently in the Ark lectures — Hugh at one point challenges 
those "learned people" who "neglect or, even worse, ridicule and disdain the truth of divine 
Scripture"; Moral Ark 4:8, pp. 105—106. Here, through the inscriptions of the Book of Life, he 
makes plain that the books of the Bible can be used to systematically lead the educated person 
from the beginnings of a turning to God brought about through “reproach” to higher levels 
of elite spirituality attained through “instruction.” Deeply integrated into the schematized 
structure of the Ark, Woe, woe, woe" of the ascent of the cold of the east comes from the last 
book of the Bible (Apocalypse 8:13) in the same way that all of the ladder inscriptions of this 
ascent come from the last books on their individual ladders. Similarly, “In the beginning, God 
made heaven and earth" of the ascent of the cold of the west comes from the first verse of the 
first book of the Bible (Genesis 1:1), all of the ladder inscriptions of this ascent being taken 
from the first books of their individual ladders. (The Old Latin fecit instead of the Vulgate creavit 
continues to be used here.) Both inscriptions relate to the main ascent inscriptions, which 
list all of the books of the Bible, and to the first ladder inscriptions of their respective ascents, 
whether indirectly or directly. And both relate to significant imagery of the Ark: the six days 
of creation at the beginning of the Ark proper and the Last Judgment at the end. 

279 The Tree of Life represents the divinity of Christ in his dual nature. The general logic of the 
composition of this component of the branches of the Tree of Life is similar to its counter- 
part of the two scrolls of the Book of Life. And, in a manner similar to the inscriptions of the 
Book of Life, the inscriptions of the Tree of Life relate to the main ascent inscriptions of their 
respective ascents. The leafy branch on the heat of the west side provides shade to “those who 
flee from the heat of vices to the Tree of Life, and hide themselves under its leaves as if under 
shelter from the heat of the noonday sun;" as stated earlier. And the branch with fruit on the 
heat of the east side “feeds with its fruit" those who ascend here, also as stated earlier. Both of 
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[THE PERSONIFICATIONS AND OTHER FACTORS] 


[The Personifications in the Ladders of the Four Ascents] [Color 
Figs. 13, 14, I5, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, cf. Color Fig. 10 
for a detail of molten gold running into the lower right-hand corner of the 
central cubit]. 


Now, the Virtues are depicted"? along the side of each of the ladders, facing 
inward, in the following way." 

[5] First, from the cold of the east, a nude Fear ascends facing the scroll, 
with the armor of Pride discarded beneath, near a fire and worms that are 
depicted’ at the foot of the ladder." 


these components represent the action of what is called "assisting grace" (gratiam adjuvantem; 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:2:1, PL 176:415—416), the source of which is the divinity Christ: the 
one by "cooling" concupiscence through its shade, the other by entry into "future glory, that 
is, to the fruit of the Tree of Life" (as described in notes 305 and 309). 

280 depicte sunt (are depicted). 

281 Earlier, the reporter was clearly referring to inscriptions when he wrote of Fear, Sorrow, 
and so on. Here, he makes it plain that personifications are to be associated with these 
inscriptions. He calls the personifications “Virtues,” virtue being defined by Hugh else- 
where as “a certain soundness and wholeness of the rational soul, the diseased condition 
of which is called vice” (De sacramentis 2:13:2, PL 176:526), a definition that does not 
readily include such components of the ascents as cognition, meditation, and contem- 
plation. In fact, later on in the reportatio, the triads of the different ascents are described 
(following the pattern of ascent) as emotions, works, thoughts, and, lastly, virtues — typ- 
ically the language of Hugh. Thus, the reporter’s very general use of the term “virtues” 
to indicate a body of personifications with positive meanings might not be so different 
from certain kinds of usage today. At the same time, Hugh’s definition conceives of 
virtue both in regard to humankind before original sin and in opposition to vice, here 
notably the guilts and punishments of original sin from which the ascents of The Mystic 
Ark rise up. 

The personifications are “facing inward”; that is, they are not on the ladders but stand 
next to them, addressing the sixty men and sixty women who ascend the ladders, no doubt 
to be understood as encouraging them. This is an arrangement not typically found in other 
heavenly ladders and is indicative of Hugh’s individualistic approach to the often age-old 
iconography of which so much of The Mystic Ark was composed. These personifications 
could have been oriented in relation to either the viewer or the direction of ascent of the 
individual ascents. In my construction, I chose to orient them in relation to the viewer in 
order to avoid having the personifications of the two ascents of the east appear upside down 
to the viewer. 

The fact that the personifications are discussed in detail only now, and completely 
removed from their inscriptions or titles — the ascent inscriptions, the ladder inscriptions, 
and the color segments, all directly related — supports the position that The Mystic Ark is not 
ekphrasis or primarily a memory device. 

282 depicti sunt (are depicted). 

283 In contrast to the previous listing of the Virtues, the order here is the order of ascent. And 
in each ascent, the personifications are very much thought of as rising up from the main 
theme of the ascent, typically a vice. The visual logic of these ascents is contrary to more 
established sequential orders that follow the pattern of reading: left to right, above to below. 
Rather, here, the pattern is visibly one of ascent, from below to above, just as will typically 
become the pattern in so many stained-glass windows. 
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On the second ladder, Sorrow is depicted" and, near her, the Exile to 
Babylon. This begins with Jehoiachin and extends diagonally all the way down 
to the foot ofthe second ladder, disembarking there from the Ark into Babylon, 
whose position on the map of the world is fixed in that very place.*® 


In this ladder, Fear is urged on by the reproach of the scroll of the Book of Life, which 
reads “Woe, woe, woe,” referring to the threat of eternal punishment indicated through the 
fire and worms of Isaiah 66:24, quoted in the inscription of this ladder. (For a contempo- 
rary visual interpretation of this passage, see Hortus delicarum f. 255, facsimile in Green 1979, 
Plate 146, where the worms are depicted as snakes, as I have them in my construction.) 
The personification casts off his defense — his pride — and flees, as it were, like a soldier in 
battle who throws away his weapons in order to better flee the enemy. (In my construction, 
the personification of fear is shown as male simply because of the use of the male gram- 
matical gender in the expression timor ... nudus; Fear could quite legitimately be depicted 
as female.) Thus, the visualization of Pride is the armor (exuuiis) at the feet of Fear, exuuiae 
more precisely referring not to armor per se but to the possessions stripped as spoils (here, 
cast off in fear) from a soldier in battle. Such an unconventional image of Pride stands in 
strong contrast to the traditional iconography of the vice — charging on a beautiful horse 
against Humility and Hope — as found, for example, in illustrated Psychomachia manuscripts 
(for example, Bern, Stadtbibliothek, ms 264 [Be], scene 32; reproduced in Woodruff 1929, 
Figure 35), a small example of the very real iconographic independence and creativity of 
Hugh. 

The fact that the fire and worms visualize the inscription of the scroll suggests that they 
are next to it, on the inside of the "V" formed by the two ascents of the east. The specifica- 
tion that Fear ascends “facing the scroll” indicates that it is on the outside of the “V” formed 
by the eastern ascents, a general positioning that will be shared by the other personifications. 
The reporter’s expression “a nude Fear” sounds very much like what might be used in an 
art history classroom today. 

284 depingitur (is depicted). 

285 Although it is clear that there was some interaction between the “virtues” of the various 
ascents and stages and other components of the Ark, any idea of how much is unclear. In 
this ladder, we get at least a hint. As a composition, the expanded component described 
here begins with Jehoiachin (Jechoniah), on the line of generation in the third stage. It was 
under Jehoiachin that the leading members of the tribe of Judah were taken in captivity to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar II (2 Kings 24:10-17). The figural depiction of the Exile to 
Babylon thus begins here, in the third stage, at a name on the line of generation, and pro- 
gresses through the second stage “diagonally” — that is, following the course of the ascent — 
to the foot of the second ladder, where the people of Judah are driven from inside the Ark 
out into the component of the world map, which is so coordinated that Babylon is situated 
at the point of exit. The means of leaving the Ark (the gates between the periods of natural 
law and the written law) is something that the reporter will return to later (more evidence 
that the text is not ekphrasis or primarily a memory device). The passage of the exiles past 
Sorrow visually relates an important spiritual point in the return of the soul to God: rec- 
ognition (that is, sorrow) of the damage done to the integrity of the divine likeness of the 
human soul with its resultant subservience to the devil and attraction to the things of this 
world (Exile to Babylon).This depiction of the Exile relates to the inscription on the second 
ladder of this ascent (“Here ascend those who mourn the exile of the present life, for [they 
are] the vessels of the house of the Lord that are taken captive to Babylon"). Ultimately, this 
sorrow is borne through grace, which comes about through fear (in the previous ladder); 
Hugh, Moral Ark 3:1—4, pp. 55-58. 

The depiction of the exile to Babylon in association with the line of generation 
visually duplicates the lineage of Christ given in Matthew 1:1-17, where the list of 
ancestors is broken in order to make reference to the exile to Babylon (just as it was to 
draw attention to the twelve Patriarchs, the sons of Jacob, as noted earlier). The absence 
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Next to the third ladder, Love is painted™ as if one of the [Wise] 
Virgins, with a burning lamp and a flask of oil, awaiting the arrival of the 
bridegroom.**” 

Each one of these Virtues is portrayed with one hand extended upward as 
a gesture of ascent.*** Also, in this [portrayal of personifications], a distinction 
must be noted in that, while the people ascend on the ladders, the Virtues are 
arranged facing inward all along the areas next to the ladders.”*? 


of any actual description of the personification of sorrow suggests the expectation of 
a certain level of visual literacy on the part of the anticipated reader of the text, for 
example, presumably knowledge that Sorrow should be depicted with one hand raised 
to the face. 

This is the first actual mention of the world map, though knowledge of it was assumed 
earlier. It is also the first mention of the location of Babylon, an important component in 
the dynamic of the Ark. 

286 pingitur (is painted). 

287 Love is given here as amor, a term that can be understood variously but that, in this con- 
text, evokes the element of desire — the awaiting of the arrival of the bridegroom — as dis- 
tinct from the more traditional Pauline love of God and neighbor per se, caritas, which also 
appears at this same level of the Ark as the virtue of the north side of the third stage. Thus, 
this ascent represents an important spiritual progression from fear, with which the ascent 
began, to a love of desire (not compulsion), with the object of that desire now in close prox- 
imity in the form of the Lamb of God in the central cubit. 

If the reporter felt it was unnecessary to give any iconographic details for the previous 
personification, Sorrow, the specifications here might seem at first glance to be just the 
opposite: unnecessarily detailed. It would seem that the specification that the figure of Love 
is to be depicted like one of the Wise Virgins (a very widely known parable from Matthew 
25:1-13) would be enough, and that the stipulation that it hold a burning lamp and a flask 
of oil is redundant. But what probably is at operation here is an inarticulate emphasis on 
these attributes because they were subjects of focused discussion in the collatio. Exegetically, 
the lamp represents good works and the oil refers to the joy of these works, joy that is inter- 
nal; that is, the works are not done for the sake of the praise of others, which is externally 
generated joy. It seems unlikely that Hugh would have expected his audience to know these 
points beforehand; nevertheless, they connect this ascent with the next ascent, the heat of 

the west, the ascent of works. 

288 In a statement that is meant to apply to this ascent only, each personification of the cold of 

the west is specified as having the same gesture of ascent. This is done in order to emphasize 

the theme of the turning to God in this ascent, as well as the emotional aspect of this (this 

ascent will soon be described as the ascent of emotions by the reporter). In the stipulation of 

this gesture, the reportatio again reveals an expectation of visual literacy, only this time on the 

part of the viewers of the Ark rather than the readers of the reportatio. For it does seem that 

the application of this same commonly found gesture to all three personifications suggests 
a recognition level not found, for example, in the highly specific readings of the lamp and 
flask just described. 

289 Having just given an instruction that pertains to the personifications of the one ascent 
alone in the previous sentence, the reporter now makes a statement that implicitly applies 
to the personifications of all of the ascents. It is, however, a statement that is redundant, 
the point that the Virtues face inward next to the ladders being made only a few sen- 
tences earlier. Although this is probably nothing more than carelessness in the course of 
direct observation of the original image, it does indicate a concern on the part of the 
reporter to emphasize a distinction between the personifications and the sixty men and 
sixty women. 
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In the heat of the west, next to the foot of the first ladder, a woman — 


unclothed from the waist up — emerges from a cave, shielded by the leaves of 


the previously mentioned branch.” Opposite her, at the side [of the ladder], 


the Inciter of Vices shoots fire from his mouth and nostrils in order to portray 


Concupiscence.*” A little higher on the same ladder, a nude man is struck with 


rods in order to portray Patience.” 


On the second ladder, a man gives alms in order to signify Mercy.” 


On the third ladder, a man in the likeness of one praying and beating his 


breast is represented in order to indicate Compunction.*” 


290 Continuing in the order of ascent, the reporter describes a female figure who is, translated 
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more literally, “unclothed down to the waist.” By this the reporter seems to indicate a 
woman in Classical dress with the top part of her clothing falling away. This would be not 
unlike one of the traditional iconographic forms of Venus or various personified vices, as 
found, for example, in a near contemporary illustration for a tract on the virtues and vices 
from Moissac (Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms lat. 2077:163; reproduced in 
Katzenellenbogen 1939, Figure 9). The language is a bit unclear and could also mean that 
only the top half of a nude woman emerges from the cave. Although uncertain, it may be 
that the cave itself is meant to indicate Hugh’s association of concupiscence with the things 
of this world, this world being indicated through the earth from which the figure emerges; 
Hugh, De tribus diebus 7, p. 18. The cave also acts as a pendant to the cave of Ignorance in the 
ascent of the cold of the west. The component of the branch seems to be rather important 
to Hugh, and it is interesting that here it acts upon not the tempted (the personification of 
patience) but upon the object of desire (the half nude woman). While it may be a coinci- 
dence, this shielding of the temptation from the tempted repeats the same dynamic of the 
cloistered life in its removal of certain of the most extreme temptations from those who 
seek to avoid them. 

As mentioned earlier, concupiscence, as a guilt and punishment of original sin, pertains 
especially to the body, and it is particularly in this connection that the Inciter of Vices 
(incentor vitiorum), the devil, appears. The term “Inciter of Vices” is found on occasion (for 
example, Isidore, Libri sententiarum 5, PL 83:661), but it seems to carry no additional content 
beyond the literal. The visualization of the devil as a dragon may come from the Passio SS. 
Perpetuae et Felicitatis 4, pp. 6—7; see also Augustine, Sermo 280, PL 38:1280—1285. It is found 
fairly often at the bottom of the ladder in other, later, heavenly ladder imagery (for example, 
Heck 1997, Figures 21, 22, 26, 29). In both the Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis and this ascent, 
the dragon acts more as a spur to those ascending than as a threat or obstacle. 

ad exprimendam (to portray). Patience is understood here not in the traditional meanings of 
calmness, restraint, or long-suffering, but rather in the sense of the relation of the body to 
the world, which is also a traditional understanding in the Christian literature on the virtues; 
Tertullian, De patientia, passim, but esp. 5:14, 7:7—8, 13:2, 13:8, pp. 304, 307, 314; Augustine, 
De patientia 10-13, pp. 673—678. More specifically, the nude man (nudus, not a woman as 
shown in Sicard 2001a, Figure VIII) beaten with rods represents the relation of the body to 
the world in regard to exterior penance in the pursuit of the remission of sin, particularly 
through exterior penance as applied to one’s own body; Hugh, De sacramentis 2:14:2, PL 
176:554—555. As an image, it stands in stark contrast to such earlier depictions of Patience as 
found in Prudentius’s Psychomachia, where Patience wears full Late Roman armor and car- 
ries a spear as in, for example, Bern, Stadtbibliothek, ms 264 (Be), Scene 18 (reproduced in 
Woodruff 1929, Figure 77). 


293 Mercy is meant to indicate another form of exterior penance in the seeking of the remis- 


sion of sin, this time as it pertains to the bodies of others, now through corporal works of 
mercy, in particular the giving of alms. 


294 In his De sacramentis, Hugh writes that the beating of the breast indicates compunction; De 


sacramentis 2:9:8, PL 176:475. Compunction represents interior penance, the last step in the 
process of the remission of sin. With this, the spiritually striving person is freed, according to 
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All the Virtues should gaze upward, with the understanding that nothing is 
done for human praise.” 

From the cold of the west, next to the foot of the first ladder, a man coming 
out of a cave with his face completely covered falls — stumbling on a stone — 
and breaks the vessel that he carries. This is done in order to portray Ignorance, 
which, through various errors, shatters the integrity of the soul.” After this, 
on the same ladder, Cognition is painted"? erect, facing the scroll that is being 
held out by the hand extending downward, and nearby her [are] the fragments 
of the vessel. On this scroll, as we have said, is written, "In the beginning, God 
made heaven and earth,” for the first cognition of God is in created things.^?" 


Hugh, for contemplation, which is the underlying theme of the next guilt and punishment 
of original sin, ignorance; Moral Ark 3:8, p. 68. 

295 This statement pertains only to the personifications of this ascent. As the reporter will soon 
note, this is the ascent of “works,” and, by their upward gaze toward heaven (that is, toward 
God), the personifications convey the requirement that good works be done for the sake 
of the remission of sin, not for human praise. All of the works of this ascent tie in with the 
subject of the last ladder (love) of the previous ascent in this theme that works should not 
be done for the praise of others. 

296 The ascent of the cold of the west rises up from ignorance, the guilt and punishment of 
original sin that pertains to the soul (as opposed to the guilt and punishment that relates 
to the body, concupiscence). This is also the ascent of thoughts, as the reporter will later 
state, and, according to Hugh, it is through thought (through the focused application of 
the sequence of cognition/meditation/contemplation) that one rises up from ignorance as 
part of the human condition to the restoration of the divine likeness damaged in the fall. 
Hugh conveys his conception of this restoration in metaphorical terms in this ascent. Here, 
as part of the compositionally complex personification of ignorance, the divine likeness is 
portrayed as a vessel that is shattered by Ignorance. The inscription for this vice is given 
earlier as Blindness of Ignorance, by which Hugh emphasizes that, through this guilt and 
punishment, humankind lost the capacity to "see" God (Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 4), indi- 
cated here through the covered face. The reason that there is both a cave and a covered face 
is apparently to distinguish between ignorance as a state of nature and ignorance as a guilt 
and punishment of original sin. As put by Hugh, to be born not recognizing the Truth is 
due to nature (an infant is incapable of knowing but gradually comes to know). But to be 
impeded from attaining a knowledge of the Truth after maturity is the result of the guilt 
and punishment of original sin; Hugh, De sacramentis 1:77:32, PL 176:302. An important dis- 
tinction in coming to terms with the difference between pre-fall human nature and fallen 
human nature, it seems that the cave refers to ignorance as a state of nature from which one 
may emerge, and the blindfolded figure outside of the cave — in the light, but still unable 
to see — represents the "unnatural" but continuing ignorance that is the result of original 
sin. While the basic metaphor that will follow of the shattering of the vessel, the collec- 
tion of the pieces, and their melting and recasting comes from Augustine, In Psalmos 95:15, 
pp. 1352-1353, the imagery of the man emerging from the cave with face covered and stum- 
bling is Hugh’s alone, to the best of my knowledge (copies of this text from the first half 
of the twelfth century, owned by the library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. CC 
10—12). Thus, this is original visual iconography and was apparently meant to be fully (or 
almost fully) understood by the contemporary audience with the help of inscriptions. 

297 pingitur (is painted). 

298 As I mentioned earlier, in this ascent, Hugh is referring to two different expressions of the 
same process of contemplative ascent in the restoration of the divine likeness damaged in the 
fall. He does this in response to the charge of the Ark lectures, the request by the brethren 
that he explain the source of “the restless heart" (the inability to remain in the presence of 
God through contemplation) and tell how to overcome this weakness through the practice of 
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On the second ladder, Meditation is portrayed"? sitting and gathering the 


fragments of the broken vessel together.*”° 
On the third ladder, Contemplation is depicted?" in the likeness of a crafts- 
man melting down these same fragments in such a way that the molten metal 


some “discipline.” Having already provided points of collatio discussion regarding the practice 
of some discipline (lectio divina) through the inscriptions, he now supplies further discussion 
prompts through the personifications, which present an extended visual metaphor of the 
cause of the loss of the integrity of the divine likeness and the means for its restoration. 

In this first ladder, Cognition witnessing of the damage done to the vessel by Ignorance 
expresses the awareness of the spiritually striving individual of the loss of the integrity of the 
divine likeness brought about by the guilt and punishment of ignorance as part of original 
sin. In this, Hugh is not simply recounting the loss of integrity of the divine likeness (to be 
followed by its restoration). He is also addressing certain contemporary issues within School 
culture. Cognition is said to be facing the scroll carrying the first words of Genesis with the 
comment that the first cognition of God is in created things. Hugh is doing two things here. 
First, he is integrating the age-old search for the creator in the creature in his statement on the 
role of contemplation in the return to God. That is, he is accepting the study of the physical 
world or, put another way, he is accepting the study of physical science. Second, he is clarifying 
the role of learning in the culture wars of the renaissance of the twelfth century: affirming that 
the purpose of advanced learning is for a greater knowledge of God, that learning, in this case 
physical science, is not properly done for its own sake. The importance of both of these related 
points is exemplified in the core of The Mystic Ark in the works of creation and of restoration 
that essentially comprise the main body of the image (including the visualization of the cited 
passage from Genesis in the component of the six days of creation). At the same time, the 
reporter notes — paraphrasing the ladder inscription — that it is the first cognition of God that is 
found in created things. That is, physical science is only a starting point for the truly advanced, 
not a goal as it seemed to be with some contemporary scholars. 

Most of the personifications of the ascents are portrayed standing; the personification 
of cognition is specified as "erect" in reference to the erect stature of the human being as 
indicative of the natural tendency of humankind to seek out its creator, as mentioned earlier. 
Along these lines, Ignorance is depicted as stumbling, that is, tending toward the earth and 
the things of this world. The reporter repeats his use of the Old Latin fecit of Genesis 1:1,a 
consistency that suggests its source is the original image. 

299 exprimitur (is portrayed). 

300 Meditation is, to Hugh, "the methodical and discerning reconsideration of cognition"; In 
Ecclesiasten 1, PL 175:116—117. Practically speaking, this might be described as the application 
of advanced learning and deep thought to the initial subject of cognition. In this ascent, this 
initial cognition is an awareness of the loss of integrity of the divine likeness, here portrayed 
as a fragmented vessel in part because this loss of integrity results in the fragmentation or 
dividing of attention into as many objects of desire, particularly earthly, as exist; Hugh, Moral 
Ark 1:1, p. s. When considered in conjunction with the ladder inscription — Here ascend those 
who are watchful in meditation on the divine law for instruction in right living, heeding what Scripture 
says, ‘Mark this! I appointed you so that you might root up and tear down, build and plant,’ reference 
to building the house of God and planting the Tree of Wisdom — it seems that the gathering 
of the fragments of the broken vessel is another metaphor for the same spiritual process as 
the metaphor of building the house of God. 

The gender of this personification is not specified but, since the previous personification 
in this successive triad is female, and since female personifications were more common than 
male, I assume that the figure in this sequential visual metaphor is female as well. The appar- 
ently purposeful specification that the figure be sitting as she collects the fragments of the 
vessel would seem to have to do with the role of lectio divina — which is typically conducted 
sitting — in this process of contemplative ascent. 

301 formatur (is depicted). 
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seems to run through the line of color — which we earlier extended upward 
alongside this ladder’s verse — as if through a tube into the central cubit, as if into 
a mold. 

As to this mystery, the explanation is that the integrity of the soul is broken 
by ignorance, discovered by cognition, gathered together by meditation, and, 
having been melted down by the fire of divine love, cast by contemplation to 
be restored in the mold of the divine likeness.?^ 

[6] From the heat of the east, next to the first ladder, Temperance is painted*** 
in the likeness of a head of the household sitting at a table, eating and distrib- 
uting alms, like one who lawfully makes use of the world.?^ 


302 Contemplation is “the acute and unrestrained gazing of the soul in a way that extends over 
every aspect of the thing under examination”; Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 1, PL 175:117. Here, it is 
seen as at least partially restoring the ability of the spiritually striving person to remain in 
the presence of God, lost in the fall, through contemplation. This constitutes the restoration 
of the damaged divine likeness, shown metaphorically as the melting down and recasting 
of the damaged vessel in the “mold” of the central cubit. The metaphor of casting is an old 
one in Christian culture, with Hugh apparently being especially influenced here by the 
precedent of Augustine in his commentary on Psalm 95:13 (Vulgate), a passage that makes 
itself felt elsewhere in The Mystic Ark (Augustine, In Psalmos 95:15, pp. 1352—1353). But, as a 
whole, the visual metaphor shows a striking level of originality at every level of the ascent, 
particularly in the visualization of the molten metal of the vessel running up the “tube” of 
the color segment into the mold of the divine in the central cubit, from which the damaged 
divine likeness originally took its form before the fall. 

Hugh apparently conceived of the arrangement of the color segments of this ascent in 
such a way that the color segment of the last ladder would be single and yellow. On the lit- 
eral level, this is meant to show that “contemplation is uniform and simple,” as the reportatio 
states earlier. But as a yellow segment, it also both indicates that it is through tropology that 
one learns to "imitate" God’s perfection (Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, p. 116) and implies that the 
color of the metal is yellow, that this is a precious vessel, a vessel made of gold. 

At first glance it might appear that Hugh is mixing his metaphors, mixing the imagery 
of the making of molten and stamped images. His writings, however, make it clear that he is 
aware of the difference between the two techniques and that he uses the term die (monetam) 
elsewhere in the sense of a mold (Miscellanea 1:173, PL 177:571—372). 

303 The reporter gives a one-sentence interpretation of this particular ascent in the middle of 
a longer direction passage, something he does not do for the personifications of the other 
three ascents. While it may be because he saw the extended metaphor visualized by the per- 
sonifications of this ascent as especially striking, it could also be because this ascent — which 
is certainly not any more difficult to follow than the others — marks a particular point in 
the logic of the Ark lectures. The inscription of the next ascent, the ascent of the heat of 
the east, the last ascent for those returning to God, states that Here ascend those who are no 
longer crossing over from bad to good, but who advance from good to better. Thus, in this ascent, the 
spiritually striving person has already turned from bad to good. This is the first of two steps 
in the return to God articulated in the charge of the Ark lectures: finding rest (the house of 
the Church in the Ark of Wisdom lecture); Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, pp. 3-5. The second step 
is remaining in that rest (the house of the soul in the Ark of Wisdom lecture), the subject 
of the final ascent, the heat of the east. It may be that this irregularly placed interpretation 
passage is a vestige of an important point of the original Ark lectures. 

On the term “mystery,” see note 80. The term "gather" (colligit) is a significant one in 
Hugh’s writings on the return to God. 

304 pingitur (is painted). 

305 The heat of the east is a complex ascent. The schematic structure of The Mystic Ark is based 
upon the Augustinian theory of original sin, in which the recompense of original sin is 
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understood to be one guilt (pride), two guilts and punishments (concupiscence and igno- 
rance), and one punishment (mortality). In the context of The Mystic Ark, the ascent of 
the first three ascents (pride, concupiscence, and ignorance) “bring justice to perfection.” 
As mentioned earlier, this means that, in rising up from these guilts and punishments, the 
spiritually striving individual attains a moral state allowing the restoration of the divine 
likeness. In the imagery of the Ark lectures, this can also be understood as the first of two 
steps in the return to God: finding spiritual rest. This attainment now leads to the second of 
those steps: remaining in that rest. This is reached not only through the acquisition of the 
virtues of the ascent but also through the help of the "fruit" of the Tree of Life mentioned 
in the main ascent inscription. This fruit is the promise of "future glory" and spiritually 
"feeds" those making this ascent, the last ascent for those returning to God, the ascent of 
spiritual fervor. 

This is the only ascent for which no corner personification is given, the only ascent from 
which the spiritually striving person rises up “not from vice, but ... through virtue,” as the 
reportatio states. This does not seem to be an omission on the part of the reporter but, rather, 
the result of an unwillingness on the part of Hugh to depict here, at the point of triumph, 
a personification of mortality, the punishment from which this ascent logically rises to 
immortality (though the reportatio never refers to this). 

If the first three ascents lead to justice — sometimes described as the most distinguished 
of the cardinal virtues — justice in turn leads to the remaining three of the four cardinal 
virtues: temperance, prudence, and fortitude. While the last ascent in the return to God 
might seem to be an unexpected place for the definitive virtues of Classical philosophy, 
they are positioned here in part to claim the spiritually striving canon regular, monk, or 
nun as the “Christian philosopher” in direct challenge to the lure of Classical philosophy 
in the Schools — an issue in The Moral Ark and so in the Ark lectures; Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, 
pp. 101—102; see also Didascalicon 5:7, p. 106. In this, Hugh does not follow any previously 
established sequence for these virtues. Instead, he relates them to the three triads discussed 
earlier (the married/the continent/virgins, those making use of the world/those fleeing the 
world/those who have forgotten the world, and the things that creep/the things that walk/ 
the things that fly) in such a way that the triads elucidate these three cardinal virtues and, 
as it were, Christianize them. 

The ascent begins with Temperance. Temperance here is similar to the Classical meaning 
of the term — moderation and the forgoing of physical pleasure — except that this is now 
understood in relation to remaining in spiritual rest in regard to the things of this world 
(lawfully making use of the world). It is associated with the first level of all three of the 
three additional triads: the married, those who make use of the world, and the things that 
spiritually creep (that is, are moderate in their spiritual striving). 

The personification of temperance is far from the traditional type of female personifi- 
cation of the virtues as found, for example, in Prudentius’s Psychomachia. On the contrary, 
Temperance is depicted in The Mystic Ark following much of the traditional iconography of 
its logical opposing vice, Luxuria, sitting at the table as the head of the house (Temperance 
itself does not appear in the Psychomachia). One key difference, however, is that, in some illus- 
trations of the Psychomachia, Luxuria is shown living riotously, with a steward bringing more 
wine, while in The Mystic Ark, Temperance is portrayed in the same basic composition as the 
head of the house, but distributing alms as he dines with sobriety (cf. for example, London, 
British Library, ms Add. 24199:16v; reproduced in Temple 1976, Figure 166). Similarly, this 
imagery might be thought of as in contrast to contemporary images of Dives, the rich man of 
Luke 16:19-31, who sits at the table eating but who does not give anything to poor Lazarus, 
who dies at his door (for instance, as in the south porch at Moissac; reproduced in Rupprecht 
1984, Figure 44). In The Mystic Ark, the personification of temperance is the visual depiction 
of “those lawfully making use of the world like ... the sons of Israel on the plain, eating and 
drinking and seeing the glory of God from a distance" of the ladder inscription, or “those 
making use of the world" of the three additional triads associated with this ascent. 

It is the second time that the giving of alms appears in the personifications of the Ark, no 
doubt an indication of the care of the poor as a major social concern, something that, in one 
way or another, was a constant in the artistic culture of the time; Rudolph 1990a:80—103. 
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On the second ladder, Prudence is painted? in the likeness of a pilgrim 
walking, like one who flees the world.*”” 

On the third ladder, Fortitude is painted? covered with clouds below like 
one who has spurned the world and has been lifted up into the air with hands 
raised high.*° 


[A General Observation on the Layout of the Personifications and the 
Sixty Men and Sixty Women of the Ascents] [Fig. 29; cf. Color Fig. 10 for 
a detail of the sixty men and sixty women]. 


Again, as we have said, it is to be kept in mind that the Virtues are to be placed 
next to the ladders, facing inward, while the people are to be placed on the 
ladders along each of the paths, individual men and women alternating, so that 
there are sixty mighty men of Israel and sixty queens.?'? 


306 pingitur (is painted). 

307 Hugh follows the Classical definition of prudence — a knowledge of what is good and 
what is bad — but with this difference: the end goal is not the happy life in this world of the 
Classical philosophers but eternal happiness in the other world. Thus, the personification of 
prudence is depicted as one who flees the world and the things of this world, discriminat- 
ing between what is good and what is bad. Prudence, the pilgrim walking, correlates with 
the second level of the three triads: the continent, those fleeing the world, and the things 
that spiritually walk (all intermediate in their spiritual striving). The close correspondence 
between the visual imagery of the personification and the verbal imagery of the three addi- 
tional triads — with the figure both walking and, as a pilgrim, leaving his world behind — 
speaks of the high level of thought that went into the imagery of the Ark. The difference 
between Hugh’s creative and articulate personification of prudence (a male figure) and the 
traditional Psychomachian (female) conception of the virtue could not be more striking; 
cf., for example, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 9436:106v (reproduced in 
Katzenellenbogen 1939, Figure 34). 

308 pingitur (is painted). 

309 According to Hugh, fortitude strengthens the spiritually striving person in his or her desire 
for justice and the attainment of the "fullness of blessedness"; De quinque septenis 3, p. 114. 
Justice (justitia) is meant in the same sense given earlier in note 261, and the “fullness of 
blessedness” is the heavenly reward, which lies at the top of this final ladder in note 261, the 
form of Christ as the Lamb of God in the central cubit. Until this goal is brought about — 
which can be attained only with the final outcome of the punishment of mortality, death — 
those “who advance from good to better" will be fed with the fruit of the Tree of Life, and 
so remain in the rest found earlier. In this, Hugh is socially inclusive but favors those who 
follow the vow of chastity: typically canons regular, monks, and nuns. These are, in the imag- 
ery of the three additional triads, virgins, those who have forgotten the world, and the things 
that spiritually fly (that is, are advanced in their spiritual striving), all of which is neatly 
encompassed in the image of the woman with hands raised in the orans gesture, risen above 
the clouds. Again, the difference between Hugh’s creative imagery and the traditional visual 
expression could not be greater; cf., again, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 
9436:106v (reproduced in Katzenellenbogen 1939, Figure 34). This high level of originality 
no doubt went far in capturing the interest and holding the attention of the many audiences 
of The Mystic Ark over the centuries of its active life. 

310 All of this information has been given before, some of it twice. It comes at the end of a 
direction passage and before an important but also very repetitious interpretation passage. 
The association of this passage with the repetitious interpretation passage that immediately 
follows suggests that the reporter may have had a similar intent here. Earlier, the reporter 
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[The Four Ascents as Emotions, Works, Thoughts, and Virtues] 
[Fig. 30]. 


Let us now briefly repeat the number and order of the previously mentioned 
Virtues.3"' In the cold of the east, for those ascending from Pride, the first lad- 
der is Fear; the second, Sorrow; and the third, Love. In the heat of the west, for 
those ascending from Concupiscence, the first ladder is Patience; the second, 
Mercy; and the third, Compunction. In the cold of the west, for those ascend- 
ing from Ignorance, the first ladder is Cognition or Thought; the second, 
Meditation; and the third, Contemplation. In the heat of the east, for those 
ascending — not from vice, but advancing through virtue? — the first ladder is 
Temperance; the second, Prudence; and the third, Fortitude; and there is the 
consummation of the perfected life.’ And so the first ascent, which is from 


wrote that the sixty men and sixty women are "like" the sixty mighty men and sixty queens 
of the Song of Songs 3:7 and 6:7 (Vulgate). Here, he says that they "are" the mighty men 
and queens. It is striking, after all che description devoted to the inscriptions, segments, and 
personifications of the ascents that there is no real culmination of the ascent process, even if 
this is a description of the Ark and not a literary piece. It may be that this slip is a sign that 
the passage was meant to bring attention back, however inadequately, to the component of 
those who climb the ascents, an important part of the visualization of the return to God 
but one that is iconographically less demanding than the personifications and so requires 
significantly less textual attention. 

311 This sentence begins an interpretation passage but not of the usual sort. What the reporter 
wants to do is to "interpret" the different ascents, to characterize them as consisting vari- 
ously of emotions, works, thoughts, and virtues. To do this, however, he apparently feels that 
he must repeat the qualities of the different ladders to drive home his point, thus giving a 
very strong element of repetition to the passage. That the reporter himself sees this as inter- 
pretation is suggested by the closing of this short interpretation passage: "There are many 
other things that could be said about these [ascents] that we must necessarily omit here.” 
Hugh sometimes goes on at great length with such taxonomies, and it may be that this 
brief and seemingly repetitious passage, which follows the correct order of ascent, actually 
represents a vestige of a sublecture within the larger body of Ark lectures. 

312 cognitio siue cogitatio (Cognition or Thought). This use of a synonym for such a formal com- 
ponent of the schematic structure of the Ark could be either strictly an act of the reporter 
or a vestige of the collatio. Hugh himself consciously varies the vocabulary in his texts like 
any good writer, and no distinction between the two words seems to be intended here. 

313 In describing those on this ascent as rising "not from vice, but advancing through virtue;" 
the reporter is referring to the "virtue" of spiritual fervor (as opposed to the vices of pride, 
concupiscence, and ignorance), mentioned earlier. His way of phrasing this, however, with 
its emphasis on virtue (with no mention of spiritual fervor itself), is related to the main 
purpose of this passage, the taxonomic characterization of the various ascents as emotions, 
works, thoughts, and virtues. 

314 Not a literary work, this is as close as the reportatio gets to a culmination, after so much 
description, of the four ascents. "The consummation of the perfected life" is philosophical 
language and so refers to the perfected life of the philosopher — "the Christian philosopher,” 
as Hugh says elsewhere — and that is the attainment of wisdom. The attainment of wisdom 
can be understood variously, both as the attainment of the "virtue" of charity, which is 
Christ (Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5, 3:2, 3:7, pp. 41, 55, 66), and as knowledge of God, the ultimate 
instance of which is the vision of God in the next life, the final outcome for the successful 
spiritually striving individual in respect to the punishment of mortality associated with this 
ascent (Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 1:5, 3:2, pp. 15, 28, 55). For just as each of the preceding ascents 
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the cold of the east, consists of emotions.?^^ The second, which is from the heat 
of the west, consists of works. The third, which is from the cold of the west, 


consists of thoughts.3!? The fourth, which is from the heat of the east, consists 


of virtues.?? 


There are many other things that could be said about these [ascents] that we 
must necessarily omit here." 


[ADDITIONAL TRANSITIONAL COMPONENTS OF THE ARK] 


[The Door of the Central Pillar, “Going In,” the Window of the Ark, the 
Clean and Unclean Animals and Persons, the Dove and the Raven, and 
Their Significance in Regard to the Four Ways of “Going Out" in Both 
Works and Thoughts] [Figs. 7, nos. 1—3; 26; 27; Color Figs. 11, 14]. 


[7] Now, we arrange the door of the Ark in the following manner.*”° Since 
the pillar signifies Christ — who said, "I am the door" — it was represented in 
the Ark twice, as it were (that is, with two sides), for the previously mentioned 


led to the next one, so this one leads to union with Christ in the central cubit, the final stage 
in the return to God. 

315 Although the reporter does not take this taxonomy of the ascents any further, the ascent 
of emotions, generally speaking, seems to be best understood within the overall context of 
The Mystic Ark as referring to the initial impetus of the return to God. It is phrased in terms 
of the experiential approach of traditional monastic spirituality, particularly as found in the 
great heavenly ladder precedent for The Mystic Ark, Chapter Seven of the Benedictine Rule 
(Benedict of Nursia, Regula 7, pp. 39-52), which addresses itself to pride, the guilt from 
which this ascent rises up. As distinct from Chapter Seven of the Benedictine Rule, however, 
the systematic-theological basis of the Ark is apparent in the way its dynamic goes beyond 
pride to systematically address the fundamental character of original sin, of which pride is 
only the initial guilt. 

316 Within the construct of The Mystic Ark, “works” signify the exterior and interior works of 
penance that lead to the remission of sin as a means of overcoming the guilt and punishment 
of concupiscence, which Hugh characterizes as pertaining to the body. 

317 “Thoughts” refer to the various aspects of the process of contemplative ascent that aid one 
in addressing the guilt and punishment of ignorance, which Hugh describes as relating to 
the soul, ultimately leading to the restoration of the divine likeness damaged with original 
sin. Its counterpart is the previous ascent of works, which pertains to the body. 

318 Hugh defined virtue in general as “a certain soundness and wholeness of the rational soul, 
the diseased condition of which is called vice”; De sacramentis 2:13:2, PL 176:526;see also De 
sacramentis 2:13:1, PL 176:325. T hat is, there is already a “soundness” for those who ascend 
here, something we have seen already in the characterization of this ascent as being for those 
advancing "from good to better,” those who have found spiritual rest and who now must 
learn to remain in that rest through the virtues of temperance, prudence, and fortitude. 

319 The “many other things that could be said” are apparently topics that came up in Hugh’s 
more extensive oral presentation but that are passed over here because this is only an outline 
of the main points of the lecture. This summary treatment is clearly incompatible with the 
claim that The Mystic Ark is ekphrasis or primarily a memory aid. 

This is the end of the interpretation passage. 

320 This sentence begins a direction passage. It is a subsection of a larger series of direction and 
interpretation passages dealing with a number of components of the Ark through which 
people in the Ark transit in one way or another. 
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reasons.**' Therefore, we depict’? a door at the lower part of both sides of the 
pillar; that is, at the Book of Life on the north and at the Tree of Life on the 
south. And just as we signified the one pillar in both sides, so we signify the 
one door in both doors.3* 

The door that is on the north signifies faith through the Book of Life, faith 
through which we enter into the Church from an absence of faith. This takes 
place through the humanity of Christ, through which we have been called to 
return.’ This door ought to be closed so that we do not turn again to our old 
errors. The door that is on the south signifies the passage through the Tree of 
Life from this life to future glory, that is, to the fruit of the Tree of Life.^^5 This 
door is open because we ought always to direct the eyes of the mind to this 
place, and to desire that we may pass from this wretched condition as soon as 
possible. 

We also signify something else through the door. For the door is below 
and the window — which we have placed above Compunction, with a hand 
reaching forth with a dove — is above.*^ And so the door is able to denote 


321 As discussed earlier, the central pillar signifies the dual nature of Christ, with the south side 
denoting his divinity and the north his humanity. The reporter is about to take up the sub- 
ject of the door (ostium) in the side of the Ark mentioned in Genesis 6:16 (ostium) — which 
is situated on the central pillar — and, no doubt following Hugh, wants to both justify the 
placement and enhance the meaning of this component by quoting the passage from John 
10:7 and 9, in which Christ says that he is the door (ostium). 

322 depingimus (we depict). 

323 There is one door but two doorways, so to speak, a conception that is not meant to be 
understood with absolute logic but that follows the model of Christ, with one person but 
two natures. 

This is the end of the direction passage. 

324 This sentence begins an interpretation passage. Through the imagery of the door and the win- 
dow (soon to be mentioned) of the central pillar, Hugh conveys two distinct dynamics. The 
first presents what might be called a “going in,” and is taken up in this paragraph. The second 
Hugh himself calls a “going out,” a topic that is discussed in the succeeding paragraphs. 

What I have called a “going in” consists of two parts: a call to return to God and the final 
return itself. Here, the call to return is made in this life by entry into the Church through 
the call to faith and the humanity of Christ, upon which the spiritually striving individual 
must model his or her own behavior. This call is the same call of the ascent of the cold of 
the east, which begins in fear and ends in love. 

The reference to faith provides a hint of the possible relations of various components of 
the image made in the original Ark lectures that are not recorded in either The Mystic Ark 
or The Moral Ark. This particular possible relation is between the door on the north side of 
the central pillar and the virtue of the first stage of the north face, faith, whose inscription 
is located immediately next to that door. 

325 This, the second component of “going in,” takes place in the next life by entry into the future 
glory, heaven, through grace given by Christ in his divine nature. It correlates with the main 
inscription of the ascent of the heat of the east regarding the fruit of the Tree of Life. 

Thus, both of the two different aspects of “going in” (the door on the north and door on 
the south) relate to this life and the next, and to both of the ascents of the east. 

326 This brief bit of direction regarding the window and the dove in an otherwise interpre- 
tive section is a small sign of the carelessness of the reporter. Even more telling is that no 
direction whatsoever is given for the raven of the Ark, which is part of this component and 
which is referred to in an interpretive manner later. 
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appropriately the going out through works, and the window the going out 
through thought.*’” 
Now, we go out through works in four ways, all activity being either earthly 


28 


or spiritual.*** One way is to devote oneself to earthly activities as a result 


of cupidity, like an unclean animal. Another way is to manage these [earthly 
activities] out of necessity, like a clean animal. The third way is to undertake 
spiritual activities as a result of cupidity, like a wicked person. The fourth way 
is [to undertake spiritual activities] for the sake of the welfare of one’s neighbor 
and the praise of God, like a good person. And so we have depicted*? four 
living things going through the door: the unclean animal, the Ass; the clean 


327 This short paragraph acts as an introduction to the second dynamic of the doors: going 
out, which is quite distinct from “going in.” Because of the punishments of original sin, it 
is impossible for the spiritually striving individual to stay long "in the silence of the deep- 
est contemplation”; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, p. 35. As part of the charge of the Ark lectures, 
Hugh, through the reporter, comments here upon the appropriate and inappropriate ways 
of “going out” from this fallen state by means of works and thoughts. This is done through 
the visual components of the door and window of the Ark of the Flood (Genesis 6:16 and 
8:6), the superiority of going out through thought (indicated by the window) over going 
out through works (signified by the door) being indicated by the “higher” place of the 
window on the central pillar. At the same time, the reporter notes that they “appropri- 
ately” denote these concepts. This is because works exist in the physical world and thoughts 
in the spiritual. A door is typically for physical passage, while passage through a window 
can, on occasion, be said to be mental (understood here in reference to the spiritual). The 
dove of the Ark representing thought is placed above Compunction because once a person 
attains true compunction, that person becomes free for contemplation, the highest form of 
thought (Hugh, Moral Ark 3:8, p. 68), just as indicated in the transition from compunction 
(the third ladder of the ascent of the heat of the west) to the ascent of thoughts (the ascent 
of the cold of the west). 

The minor size of the imagery of this component is in strong contrast to the length of 
the interpretation passage, something that is necessary because of the originality of the com- 
ponent, whose meaning could not otherwise be worked out by a person conducting his or 
her own Ark lectures. This and the central placement of the component are both clear signs 
of the importance of the subject and indicators of how even a small component can be of 
real importance in the image. 

328 Hugh not only enumerates the various ways of going out but he does so explicitly in 
regard to the basic dichotomy of the human condition: body and soul (works and thought, 
respectively); Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, p. 35. In Hugh’s analytical way, however, the works of 
the body pertain not only to the physical but also to the spiritual in that his audience is 
an ecclesiastical one and he takes into consideration works in the physical world related 
to the Church. In his taxonomy, he first classifies works in the physical world into the 
inappropriate and the appropriate, and then does the same for the spiritual world. Works 
in the physical world are those works related to “the things of this world.” Works in the 
spiritual world have to do with the relation of the spiritual world to the physical world — 
that is, activities of the Church. Inappropriate spiritual works cover the full spectrum of 
improper behavior on the part of ecclesiastics, including cupidity, pride, ambition, and 
a lack of compassion for the weak, though whether Hugh is referring to the spiritually 
weak or those of a socially inferior (weak) status — or both — remains unstated; Hugh, 
Moral Ark 2:2, p. 36. Hugh no doubt elaborated upon these points at far greater length in 
the Ark lectures. 

329 depinximus (we have depicted). 
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animal, the Ox; the good person, Noah; and the wicked person, Ham. To the 


good person, God opens the door. The wicked person, disobediently going out 


on 


the other side, breaks the door open. 


[8] Likewise, we go out through thought in four ways.? The first way 


is when we reflect on what every created thing is of itself. The second way 


is when we reflect on what every created thing is from the beneficence of 


the creator. The third way is when we reflect on how God uses the agency 


of created things to implement his judgments. The fourth way is when we 


reflect on how the human race uses the beneficence of created things to 


330 In this characterization, Hugh visualizes the various states in accordance with animals and 


ren 
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people that were on the Ark of the Flood (the reporter calls these animalia, living things, a 
term that can include both animals and humans). Since works deal with the physical world, 
they are of less "dignity" than those concerned with the spiritual, and so the former are rep- 
resented by animals on the Ark, while the latter are denoted by people. Although the ass and 
the ox evoke biblical precedent, their pairing here does not seem to be related to traditional 
readings of Isaiah 1:3, the apocryphal Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew 14, or Deuteronomy 
22:10. Rather, the real dynamic at operation in this traditional pairing is that of the unclean 
and clean animals Noah took on board the Ark — traditionally understood as the bad and 
good members of the Church — and the fact that, upon leaving the Ark, Noah sacrificed 
only clean animals to God, the ass not being an acceptable animal for sacrifice; Genesis 8:20; 
cf. Exodus 13:11—13 and Deuteronomy 14. As to the people, Noah "found grace with the 
Lord,” he was “a just and perfect man” who “walked with God,” and when he left the Ark 
he made sacrifice to God; Genesis 6:8—9, 8:20-22. But Ham — exegetically a prototype of 
the heretic — was cursed by his father, Noah, for disrespect, and was believed to be the inven- 
tor of the black arts; Genesis 9:18—27; Augustine, De civitate Dei 16:2, pp. 498—499; Hugh, 
Adnotationes Genesis 7, PL 175:49. In this compound component of central pillar, door(s), 
animals, and people, Hugh has created original imagery through a blend of old and new 
exegetical interpretation combined with old and new iconography (the latter coming about 
from an exegetical method that allows for the overt making of exegetical subjects that have 
no biblical basis, such as the central pillar). 

Going out through works relates to the ascent of works, the heat of the west. The two 
spiritual ways of going out more or less correlate with the first two levels of the three addi- 
tional triads of the ascent of the heat of the east, though the analogy cannot be drawn closer 
iconographically. 

Given the pattern of the reportatio, it seems likely that these four figures would have had 
identifying inscriptions even though the reporter does not explicitly state this. 

This is the door that God himself both closed and opened; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, p. 35, in 
reference to Genesis 7:16 and 8:16. Breaking it open and passing through represents going 
beyond the limits that God has set; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 34. The side of the Ark that Ham 
goes out on is the north, the side of Babylon, described by Hugh as signifying hell; Moral 
Ark 4:9, p. 112. 

If going out through works addresses the relation of the activity of the body to the physical 
and spiritual worlds, going out through thought deals with the relation of the activity of 
the soul — thought — to created things; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, p. 35. Again Hugh takes up the 
appropriate and the inappropriate, but now following a different pattern of three appropri- 
ate ways of going out through thought and only one inappropriate. As the reporter notes 
further down, these three appropriate ways correlate with the three "virtues" of the ascent 
of the cold of the west. Thus, the dichotomy in going out through works and through 
thought unmistakably relates to the two ascents of the west, just as "going in" is associated 
with the two ascents of the east. This association of the two gates with the four ascents, 
which the reporter did not bother to point out, is indicative of the high level of interrelation 
of the various components of the Ark. 
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implement its own desires. In themselves, all things are vain and transi- 
tory? In the beneficence of the creator, they are perpetual.?* So long 


as they serve God, they are the instruments of justice.33) When they serve 


36 


the human race, they become the instruments of concupiscence.?^ It was 


in this way?" that the raven that found the corpse and perched on it went 
forth. (I have discussed all of this at greater length in the book that I 
have written on the Ark.) The first three ways pertain to the dove, that 
is, to the three types of good thought, which are thought, meditation, and 


The passage on going out through thought follows the same subject almost verbatim 
from The Moral Ark, though lightly reworked and abbreviated; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2-3, 
pp. 36-38. A few sentences further on, the reporter refers to The Moral Ark as already writ- 
ten. This passage shows that the reporter had access to The Moral Ark. 

333 Each of the following four sentences relates successively to one of the four ways of going 
out. They are directly based on the longer discussion of the four ways of going out through 
thought in The Moral Ark (and, no doubt, the original collatio) and would have been under- 
stood as acting as abbreviated themes for discussion by those conducting their own Ark 
lectures. 

All things are vain and transitory, that is, they are without meaning (vana, vain) in them- 
selves and, contrary to the common position of Classical philosophers, the created world 
is not eternal (it is transitory). This notion pertains to the first way of going out through 
thought; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, p. 36. 

334 perpetua (perpetual). Perpetual here means having a beginning but no end (as opposed 
to eternal, something that has neither a beginning nor an end). These things have a 
beginning but no end in that they take their existence as ideas in the mind of God 
(essentially Platonic Ideas or Forms) and so have a beginning but never cease to exist. 
This idea applies to the second way of going out through thought; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, 
pp. 36-37. 

335 Created things are for the use of humankind and even warn humankind of the danger of 
attraction to "the things of this world." At the same time, it is precisely “the things of this 
world" that lead sinners to damnation. This characterization is related to the third way of 
going out through thought; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, p. 37. The term iustitie (justice) does not 
refer here to justice in the Classical sense of giving every person his due but to the righ- 
teousness (iustitia) of God's judgments. 

336 This comment relates to the fourth way of going out through thought; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:3, 
p. 38. 

337 That is, the fourth way of going out through thought, the inappropriate use of created 
things to implement one’s own desires. 

338 In going out from the Ark, the raven was attracted to that which was not permanent (the 
rotting corpses of the drowned, floating on the water), and its desire for this kept it from 
returning. The reporter never actually states that a raven is to be depicted. However, given 
that the three appropriate ways of going forth are firmly fixed to the dove — and that the 
fourth is fixed to the raven — it seems probable that a raven was also meant to be portrayed. 
Since the raven is attracted by the desires of the flesh, I have depicted it flying toward 
Concupiscence in my construction. 

339 dictaui (I have discussed). While dictaui can denote dictation, the term was more commonly 
used in the Middle Ages to refer to composing a text or simply expressing oneself in writ- 
ing; Constable 1967:v.2:18—20. The reporter is referring to The Moral Ark here, a book that 
could have been cited in any number of earlier places but whose mention here seems to be 
related to the direct copying of passages from The Moral Ark in the previous sentences. I find 
it difficult to reconcile this reference to The Moral Ark with the claims that The Mystic Ark 
is ekphrasis or primarily a memory device. 
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contemplation.?^? We think about vanities, we meditate on justice, and we 
contemplate the perpetual." 


[The Layout of the Lesser Stages and Their Significance; the River 
Jordan] [Fig. 7, no. 13; most of the lesser stages are obscured by the imagery 
around them; for a detail of one, see the top center ofthe Last Judgment, Color 
Fig. 12 and, to a lesser extent, Color Fig. 11; Fig. 29]. 


[9] Now, as to the lesser stages, let us see how they are to be arranged.^* 
Some say there were lesser stages — compartments or shelters of some kind — 
built on the outer wall of the Ark for those animals that are able to live neither 
always on dry land nor always in the water but, changing places in turn, go 
now from the water to the land and now back from the land to the water.*3 
Since [the door of] the Ark could not be opened so often, something was done 
by divine providence for these animals so that even they might not perish. 
Shelters with entrances that were always open on the outside were made for 


340 These three ways of going out through thought relate to the dove in the sense that the dove 
went out of the Ark with nothing but returned with something it did not have before: the 
olive branch, which signifies the various good states of the soul attained through contem- 
plation on created things; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:4, p. 39. The three ways of going out through 
thought are explicitly related here to the three virtues of the ascent of thoughts, the ascent 
of the cold of the west. In my construction, I orient the dove in the general direction of the 
highest ladder of this ascent, but also more properly to the central cubit to which that ascent 
leads and which depicts Christ as the Lamb of God. And if before, Hugh uses an animal and a 
human from the Ark ofthe Flood to signify the two lower ways of going out through works, 
figures that more or less relate to the first two levels of the three additional triads of the ascent 
of the heat of the east, he now employs a bird from the Ark to denote the highest way of 
going out, a figure that correlates with the highest level of the three additional triads. 

341 These three terms — vanities, justice, and the perpetual — correlate with the earlier three ways 
of going out in thought and with the previous commentary on those three ways of going 
out that referred to created things as vain, perpetual, and instruments of justice. The reporter, 
however, has mixed up the order of sequence here, putting justice in the second place instead 
of the third. The sequence think/meditate/contemplate of the cold of the west is correct. 

This is the end of the interpretation passage. 

342 This sentence begins a direction passage. It is concerned with the placement of the lesser 
stages or mansiunculae. Mansiuncula is a term with a fairly involved textual history, which is 
explained in the subsection "Form and Size" in the section on the Ark of Noah. Here, it is 
enough to say that it is the diminutive of mansio (stage, as in one of the three stages of the 
Ark), and thus means “lesser stage" in the sense of a resting place for those amphibious crea- 
tures that live outside the Ark but yet not entirely in the waters of the flood. The reportatio 
gives no indication that there were inscriptions for these and, since there was no real exeget- 
ical tradition for them, the person conducting his or her own Ark lectures would primarily 
have had this text to use in understanding the component. Even so, the great amount of 
attention paid to the lesser stages in the reportatio suggests its importance to Hugh and, no 
doubt, its importance as a subject of discussion in the original collatio. 

3 Dicunt nonnulli (some say). This is a way of indicating that what is to follow is not in the Bible 
but is conjecture from biblical commentators — conjecture that Hugh is quite willing to take 
up and develop. In fact, while medieval exegetes did raise the subject of some kind of place for 
amphibians on the Ark, the conception of the lesser stages that follows appears to be entirely 
the original creation of Hugh in their physical arrangement, placement, and interpretation. 
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them on the outer wall of the Ark, with the wall of the Ark remaining intact 
on the inside. These are believed to have been arranged in such a way that, 
as the Ark rode on the water, their entrances were on the same level as those 
approaching outside through the water.“ 

Scripture says nothing about the number of these shelters. Nevertheless, we 
ourselves have arranged six lesser stages on the Ark in a simile of the six cities 
that were assigned as places of refuge to manslaughterers — since they have the 
same signification — in the following way.?* First, the River Jordan is drawn?^^ 
through the middle of the Ark — that is, from one wall to the other, near the 
upper side of the pillar — in a simile of baptism, which in the holy Church is, 
as it were, the end of the law and the beginning of grace, and whose water 
of sanctification flowed from the side of Christ." And since, of the six cities, 
three were enjoined to be established beyond the Jordan and three on the near 
side, we ourselves place our lesser stages, following the simile, in this way: three 
beyond the Jordan, that is in the upper part of the Ark, and three on the near 
side, that is in the lower part of the Ark.*#* 


344 That is, these lesser stages are conceived of as sheltered rafts attached to the outside of the 
Ark, rafts that, since they ride on the surface of the water, are able to rise or lower relative 
to the Ark itself (like the small floating docks or piers we have today) so that the animals on 
them would not be forced underwater when the Ark rolled and pitched. 

In the next sentence, the reporter will associate these lesser stages with the cities of ref- 
uge of the Old Testament. Whether it is a coincidence or not, the only way that I could 
conceive of the shape of these lesser stages happened to be absolutely identical to the cities 
of refuge as depicted in the figura terre repromissionis of an anonymous commentary on the 
Bible, now in Paris — an image I became aware of only after I had made my own construc- 
tion; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 11561:43v (reproduced in O’Loughlin 
2005, Plate 1). 

345 These six cities are the cities of refuge of Numbers 35:9—15, Deuteronomy 4:41—43, 19:1—13, 
and Joshua 20:1—9; see also Exodus 21:12-13. With the exception of one general association 
appearing later, the lesser stages are not meant to be understood as correlating cartograph- 
ically with the Old Testament cities. This passage shows how Hugh has no hesitation in 
dealing originally with his material, the association between the lesser stages and the cities 
of refuge being without any patristic precedent of which I am aware. 

346 ducitur (is drawn). 

347 This is another instance of a brief interpretation interjected into a long direction passage. 
The River Jordan is a simile (similitudinem) of baptism for two reasons. It signifies baptism in 
that it is the quintessential place of baptism. But the River Jordan is also a simile of baptism 
in that it signifies the end of the law chronologically because, in the chronological con- 
struct of the Ark, it marks the end of the period of the written law and the beginning of the 
period of grace, with baptism replacing circumcision as the preeminent sacrament for the 
people of God; Hugh, De sacramentis 2:6:1, PL 176:441—443. This role of baptism is indicated 
quite clearly in the Ark proper, with the River Jordan extending entirely across the Ark at 
the moment of its institution. 

The Jordan is understood as flowing from the side of Christ — “illustrating” the traditional 
exegetical interpretation of the water that flowed from his side at the crucifixion — follow- 
ing the logic that the Ark proper is allegorically understood as the body of Christ, with the 
water of the Jordan at midpoint as if flowing from his side; Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 26. 

348 Numbers 35:9-135 and Joshua 20:1-9 stipulate that there are to be six cities, three on each 
side of the River Jordan, an arrangement Hugh follows here. 
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The first is placed above, at the beginning of the Ark, that is, at the begin- 
ning [of the period] of natural law.*#? The second and third are placed in [the 
period of] the written law, that is, on the bank of the Jordan, on both sides. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth are placed in the period of grace: two under the 
Apostles, one on each side and opposite the two upper ones;?' and one below, 
at the end of the Ark, opposite the first. Thus [the period of] natural law has 
one, the written law two, and grace three. 

The mystery of these things is this.** The Ark signifies the Church. The 
flood signifies the concupiscence of this world. And those animals that 
repeatedly go from the Ark to the water and back again from the water to the 
Ark signify all of those infirm and carnal people found in the Church who, 
by sinning, often sink into the concupiscence of this world.3 For these, rem- 
edies?? of penance have been prepared, just like the lesser stages in the spiritual 
Ark, that is, in the holy Church. Of these lesser stages, natural law possessed 
one, as it were, that is, sacrifice. Two were added to the written law, that is, 
offerings and purification. Grace, on the other hand, has three spiritual things 
in opposition to those three carnal things: confession, prayer, and affliction of 
the flesh. Confession sacrifices, prayer purifies, and affliction of the flesh 
makes offerings.*? 


349 This is at the center of the east end of the Ark, contiguous with the outer side. 

350 These are toward the center of the south and north sides of the Ark, just east of the cen- 
tral pillar, and contiguous with the outer sides. By stating that they are “on the bank of the 
Jordan,” the reporter is indicating that they are as close to the Jordan as possible without 
touching. 

351 The reporter is trying to specify that these two are mirror images of the previous two. They 
are toward the south and north sides of the Ark, as close as they can be to the central pillar 
without touching, and contiguous with the outer sides. 

352 This lesser stage is also understood as a mirror image but now of the first lesser stage. It is at 
the center of the west end of the Ark, contiguous with the outer sides. 

353 This is the end of the direction passage. 

354 This sentence begins an interpretation passage. On the term “mystery,” see note 80. 

355 This is the only direct reference to an actual depiction of the flood in the reportatio. Given 
the sites mentioned as being on the world map and in the discussion of the east — west 
spatial-temporal progression, the flood must have appeared in a way not dissimilar to the 
Ocean Stream that surrounds the earth on so many medieval maps, only now surrounding 
the Ark proper. This allows the Ark to be "carried upon the waters" without obscuring the 
crucial world map. 

356 By “the Church" is meant the body of the faithful as an institution from the beginning to 
the end of time. 

357 The metaphor of remedies for the “infirm” or spiritually sick (mentioned in the previous 
sentence) is a common one in Hugh’s writings, especially in The Moral Ark; see, for example, 
Moral Ark 1:1, 1:3, 2:7, 2:8, pp. 5, 16, 43-44, 46. 

358 Aside from acting as simple signs of "remedies" for the spiritually weak, the lesser stages 
visually illustrate Hugh’s theory of a progressive sacramental change throughout the history 
of salvation. Thus, there is a progression of 1/2/3 for the sequence natural law/the written 
law/grace. The simplicity and visually antithetical relationship of this component indicates 
its place in the divine plan of the history of salvation. The presentation of this component 
does not, however, precisely follow any of Hugh’s detailed discussion on the subject in his 
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[The Gates between the Periods of Natural Law and the Written Law; 
The Exile to Babylon and the Exodus] [Color Fig. 14; Color Fig. 26; 
Color Fig. 11]. 


After this, a gate is opened between natural law and the written law on both 
sides [of the Ark].*°° Through that which is on the north, the captive people 


are 


led from Jerusalem into Babylon. Through that which is on the south, the 


people, set free from Egypt, enter, extending into the Promised Land.**' Just 


359 


360 


361 


De sacramentis, although it does follow the same general viewpoint and in many details. 
The statement that the remedies of grace are spiritual and are “in opposition” to the carnal 
remedies of natural law and the written law expresses Hugh’s belief that those sacraments 
instituted later in the course of the history of salvation are “worthier” than those that were 
established before; De sacramentis 1:11:1, PL 176:343. In this, Hugh sees a progressive devel- 
opment in both quantity and quality of sacraments. This is an excellent example of how 
Hugh might present his general thought on a subject in a way that is altered from his writ- 
ten texts in order to conform to the demands of the image of the Ark. 

The general, though not precise, similarity between the remedies of grace and the virtues 
of the ascent of the heat of the west — along with the general language of the passage — suggests 
that this component had both a macrocosmic and a microcosmic function in The Mystic Ark. 
This continues the idea that the remedies of grace systematically replace the earlier rem- 
edies — following the correct pattern of sacrifice/offerings/purification — except that the 
reporter seems to have mixed up the order. The sequence confession/prayer/affliction of 
the flesh (which progresses from high to low) apparently should be reversed to affliction 
of the flesh/prayer/confession (which progresses from low to high, being more in keeping 
with the overall pattern of the passage). 

This is the end of the interpretation passage. 

This sentence begins a direction passage. Although it is never stated in the reportatio, the 
depiction of the Exodus and the Exile to Babylon — major events in the history of sal- 
vation — probably operated exegetically on both a macrocosmic and microcosmic level. 
Macrocosmically, they represent the spiritual liberation and bondage of humankind, with 
salvation obtainable only within the Ark or Church. Microcosmically, the metaphor oper- 
ates similarly, only in conjunction with the main theme of the Ark lectures: the construction 
of the house (or Ark) of God in one’s soul. The location of the gates at the transition from 
natural law to the written law — both distant from grace — is a part of this metaphor. 

Earlier, the reporter used the term "door" (ostium) with regard to going in and going 

out from the central pillar, which is Christ, the door. Here, he uses the term "gate" (porta), 
perhaps in evocation of a city gate (porta), which provides entry to and egress from the Ark, 
the city of God on earth. 
Both of these major events in the history of salvation — the Exile and the Exodus — are 
strongly related to Jerusalem and the Promised Land. The mention of Jerusalem in this and 
the next sentence are the only references to that city in the text of The Mystic Ark, aside from 
the inscription of the important third ladder of the ascent of the cold of the west, a ladder 
that leads to the central cubit. Nevertheless, it is clear from this evidence that the central 
cubit, while overwhelmingly serving as the representation of the Lamb of God, also acts as 
the locus ofJerusalem, understood in relation to the world map that underlies the Ark proper. 
The center of the cosmos and so the center of the world map, this may be one of the earliest 
examples of Jerusalem, albeit in an obscure form, in the center ofa world map. It may be that 
the reason Jerusalem is not explicitly sited is that there was no actual inscription. 

As noted earlier in the reportatio, the depiction of the captives led from Jerusalem to 
Babylon is related to the name of Jehoiachin on the line of generation. 

The mentioning of the Exile before the Exodus is not only ahistorical but contrary to 
the exegetical significance of these events within the history of salvation. This is, no doubt, 
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how this agrees in regard to the layout of the places will subsequently be made 
clear in the description of the map of the world, for Babylon lies to the north 
of Jerusalem, and Egypt to the south.” 


[The Forty-Two Stages (Stopping Places) and Their Significance] 
[Fig. 7, no. 7 and 8; Color Figs. 10, 11, 7]. 


Also, forty-two stages [stopping places] are written in order downward on the 
inner side of the Ark, from the gate through which the people enter all the 
way to the bank of the Jordan.**} Through these, the people of God spiritually 
extend from the Egypt of natural law through the desert of the written law to 
the Promised Land of grace.^^ 


directly the result of the carelessness of the reporter; cf. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 113, where 
Hugh himself follows the correct historical order, which he then uses in his interpretation. 

362 The reporter is referring here to the east-west spatial-temporal progression of history that 
Hugh has worked into the image of The Mystic Ark (the idea that the focal point of human 
activity gradually migrates from east to west throughout the course of time). While he does 
later briefly explain this, he does not say anything about the south-north dynamic of the 
Ark that is also a part of the relationship between the Ark proper and the world map. It is 
this south-north dynamic that he has in mind in his use of the conjunction quia (for) — “for 
Babylon lies to the north of Jerusalem, and Egypt to the south" — a dynamic that Hugh him- 
self explains in The Moral Ark. This is the geographical relationship of Egypt and Babylon 
to Jerusalem interpreted exegetically, with the world map understood as underlying the 
Ark proper. As put by Hugh, the expulsion from Paradise, the servitude of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, and the exile of the Jews to Babylon represent the alienation of humankind from 
God because of original sin, its subjection to the guilts and punishments of concupiscence 
and ignorance in life, and, finally, its damnation to hell with the punishment of mortality; 
Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112. Thus, the extended component of the gates with the Exodus and Exile, 
in conjunction with Paradise and the Adam macro/microcosm, appear to have been funda- 
mentally integrated into the dynamic of the augustinian theory of the fall and original sin, 
with the Hebrews entering the Ark of the Church from the heat of the east (the direction 
of spiritual fervor) and the Jews being exiled toward the cold of the east (the direction of 
pride). The world map is so arranged as to show Egypt and Babylon outside the Ark proper, 
as would be exegetically correct, while the Promised Land and Jerusalem are understood 
as inside the Ark. 

While I see the phrase "Just how this agrees in regard to the layout of the places will subse- 
quently be made clear in the description of the map of the world" as referring to the descrip- 
tion of the map of the world that follows shortly in the text of the reportatio, Gautier Dalché 
believes that Hugh is referring to a verbal description of a world map that he will write later, 
the Descriptio mappe mundi; Gautier Dalché 1988:13. To me, however, this is not the case since 
the issue here is interpretation, something the Descriptio mappe mundi does not attempt. 

363 In the complex conception and image of The Mystic Ark, the entry and exit of the Exodus 
and Exile are not enough. Hugh also includes the forty-two stages or stopping places of the 
Hebrews in their wandering in the desert, called mansiones both in the Bible and here. This 
is the same word used in the Ark texts for the stages of the Ark proper and carries a similar 
meaning of one place in a series of steps in a spiritual progress. 

364 Although not overtly presented as an interpretation, this is the same as what passes for an 
interpretation at the end of the passage, only phrased slightly differently. This repetition 
apparently is a slip on the part of the reporter, but the fact that he does mention these three 
geographic/spiritual features twice — Egypt, desert, Promised Land — along with the gen- 
eral practice in The Mystic Ark of having triads, suggests that these locations were inscribed 
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[10] These are the stages: the first is Rameses; the second, Succoth; the 
third, Etham; the fourth, Pi-hahiroth; the fifth, Marah; the sixth, Elim; the sev- 


enth, the Red Sea (for the second time);*^ the eighth, the Wilderness of Sin; 
the ninth, Dophkah; the tenth, Alush; the eleventh, Rephidim; the twelfth, 
Sinai; the thirteenth, the Sepulcher of Concupiscence;^ the fourteenth, 
Hazeroth; the fifteenth, Rithmah; the sixteenth, Rimmon-perez; the seven- 
teenth, Libnah; the eighteenth, Rissah; the nineteenth, Kehelathah; the twen- 
tieth, Shepher; the twenty-first, Haradah; the twenty-second, Makheloth; the 
twenty-third, Tahath; the twenty-fourth, Terah; the twenty-fifth, Mithkah; the 
twenty-sixth, Hashmonah; the twenty-seventh, Moseroth; the twenty-eighth, 
Bene-jaakan; the twenty-ninth, Hor-haggidgad; the thirtieth, Jotbathah; the 
thirty-first, Abronah; the thirty-second, Ezion-geber; the thirty-third, Zin, 
which is Kadesh; the thirty-fourth, Mount Hor; the thirty-fifth, Zalmonah; the 
thirty-sixth, Punon; the thirty-seventh, Oboth; the thirty-eighth, Iye-abarim; 
the thirty-ninth, Dibon-gad; the fortieth, Almon-diblathaim. 

And because one of the six lesser stages is situated on the side of the first 
stage [of the Ark] in this area, on the bank of the Jordan — and since one would 
have arrived at it [the Jordan] in the fortieth stage [stopping place] — the next 
two [stages or stopping places] are written above on the second stage [of the 
Ark], also right up on the bank of the Jordan.*” These are the forty-first, 


on the map and Ark proper as part of what will soon be described as a theme of great 
importance to Hugh. 

365 The stages or stopping places of the Hebrews (Numbers 33:5—49) are entirely omitted in the 
second recension. While such a list would have been extremely easy for anyone constructing 
the Ark to obtain, given the importance of this component to Hugh — mentioned further 
on — such a willful omission shows an intellectual removal on the part of the editor of the 
second recension. 

366 The seventh stage of the Red Sea is described as "the second time” because the actual cross- 
ing of the Red Sea, which did not constitute a stopping place, occurred after the fourth 
stage of Pi-hahiroth and before the fifth stage of Marah; Exodus 14:1—15:23, Numbers 
33:5-10. 

367 The place name Wilderness of Sin (solitudo Sin) bears no relation to the English word 
“sin.” 

368 The Vulgate gives the thirteenth stage as the Sepulcher of Concupiscence (Numbers 33:16). 
"Sepulcher of Concupiscence" is apparently the result of an etymological misunderstand- 
ing of the place name Kibroth-hattaavah, as found in the Hebrew Bible. The place is asso- 
ciated in Numbers 11:31—34 with an incident in which those Israelites who ate to excess 
what God had provided were punished with death by plague, and then buried. Because of 
these graves and the offense associated with them, the place was known as the Sepulcher of 
Concupiscence. 

369 The reference to three different types of stages (mansiunculis, mansionis, mansione, etc.) in one 
sentence speaks to how saturated The Mystic Ark is with systems of celestial ladders, these 
three representing only a portion of the total. 

Hugh does not want the forty-two stages or stopping places to be visually associated 
with the lesser stage near the junction of the Jordan and the wall of the Ark, and so he 
arranges all of the stopping places from the first until the last one before arrival at the Jordan 
in such a way that they extend along the length of the Ark from the gate up to this lesser 
stage. At this point, the itinerary of the Israelites changes course and moves along the Jordan 
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Mount Abarim, towards Nebo; and the forty-second, the Plains of Moab, on 
the Jordan, near Jericho.?? 


As to the interpretation and mystery of these stages, these things are to be 


discussed further, perhaps, in another work that we plan to do concerning this 


same Ark." In this, we will discuss why natural law should be compared to 
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to the last stopping place, “the Plains of Moab, on the Jordan, near Jericho.” Although the 
six lesser stages are meant to be understood only as a straightforward simile of the cities of 
refuge (as discussed previously) and without any cartographical correlation, generally speak- 
ing, this lesser stage does correspond to Bezer, the city of refuge of Deuteronomy 4:43 and 
Joshua 20:8. 

The specific directions regarding the placement of the stopping places suggest that Hugh 

related these stopping places in one way or another to the three stages of the Ark. For, while 
the first forty stopping places are associated with only the first stage of the Ark, the last two 
extend into the second stage. Given the basic context of the Exodus, it seems unlikely that 
the stopping places would have been related to the virtues of the first two stages of the side 
of the Ark on which they are located, the south: knowledge and discipline. Rather, it would 
seem that Hugh may have associated them with the virtues of faith and hope, which happen 
to be on the north side. Thus, it may be that the first forty stopping places were related to 
the virtue of the first stage, faith: the Exodus being a great act of faith and its leader, Moses, 
being one of the preeminent representatives of faith in the Old Testament. The last two 
stopping places may then have been associated with the virtue of the second stage, hope, in 
this case the hope of the Israelites in the attainment of the Promised Land, which would be 
understood two-dimensionally as the other side of the Jordan, but three-dimensionally as 
the central cubit, Christ (the Hebrews would not extend into the third stage, as shown in 
Sicard 20013, Figure X). If this is the case, it would show more than the example of the rela- 
tion of one component of the Ark with another; it would indicate that the various virtues 
of a given side of the Ark proper might relate to components of other sides — a sign of how 
complex the Ark and the Ark lectures could be. 
These last two stopping places are distinct from the others because of their proximity to the 
Jordan. But they might also be thought of as distinct in that from both of them the Promised 
Land was able to be seen, and from both places God spoke to the Israelites, promising that land 
to them. It was from Mount Abarim that Moses saw the Promised Land and there that he died; 
Numbers 27:12-14, Deuteronomy 32:48—52, 34:1-8. And it was from the plains of Moab that 
the Israelites crossed the Jordan and entered the Promised Land; Numbers 33:50-53. 

This is the end of the direction passage. 

This sentence begins an interpretation passage. On the term “mystery,” see note 80. Although 
the projected work on the forty-two stages or stopping places does not seem to have ever 
been written, Hugh’s intention to write such a full-scale work on this one component of 
the Ark suggests its importance in the Ark lectures. It is significant that the reporter — no 
doubt reflecting what Hugh himself said on the subject — writes that the general framework 
for this work would be “this same Ark.” Thus, just as so much of The Mystic Ark is based 
on previous exegetical tradition but expanded and tailored to the history of salvation and 
Augustine5 theory of original sin, so it would seem that this projected work would take as 
its starting point the writings of such earlier interpreters of the stopping places as Origen 
and Jerome and expand them and fit them to the context of The Mystic Ark. 

Given that the forty-two stopping places run more or less parallel to the forty-two 
generations referred to in the opening of the Gospel of Matthew and listed on the line of 
generation, it may be that Hugh intended to draw a connection between the two in his 
projected work on the stopping places; cf. Origen, In numeros 27:3, v.3:282—284; Jerome, 
Epistula 78:2, v.4:54—55; Walafrid Strabo, In evangelium Matthaei, PL 114:863. 

As with the earlier reference to De tribus diebus, the recording of Hugh’s oral reference 
to his work in the collatio by the reporter in the first person is in keeping with reportatio 
practice. 
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Egypt, the written law to the desert, and grace to the Promised Land; and we 
will discuss in what way the passage from the first through the second to the 
third ought to be regarded. 


[THE Cosmos] [Fic. 9, Fre. 12] 

[11] It is possible for the foregoing to be enough for the construction??? 
of the Ark for those who either are not able or do not wish to do more. 
However, we have further given certain other things that we will briefly 
relate. 


372 Although he does not give detailed readings of any of the individual stages, the reporter 
does give a hint of Hugh’s overall understanding of this component. As often happens with 
Hugh, the interpretation can be a bit unexpected. For example, the desert of the written 
law is not to be automatically understood as the criticism of empty ritualism so common in 
medieval Christian characterizations of Judaism. Rather, as given in a slightly more detailed 
presentation of the same subject (Hugh, De scripturis 16, PL 175:23), Egypt of natural law and 
the Promised Land of grace are straightforward enough. The desert of the written law, how- 
ever, is seen as signifying "the religious life, through which — as if returning to our native 
land — we fast from the vices and concupiscence of this world.’ But there is an even more 
unexpected dynamic still. Understood macrocosmically and two-dimensionally, this com- 
ponent records an important event in the history of salvation: the Exodus of the Chosen 
People and, according to the medieval Christian view, the progress of the people of God 
from natural law through to grace. However, as mentioned, the reporter clearly specifies 
that the last two stopping places are located not on the first stage of the Ark proper, which 
typically functions as a two-dimensional rendering of the progression of time, but on the 
second stage. Thus, the forty-two stopping places are also to be seen three-dimensionally 
and microcosmically. And just as the qualities of the north side of the three stages of the Ark 
appear to be active here (faith and hope, as discussed earlier), so also do the qualities of the 
east side all but certainly come into play with a spiritual progression from nature to law and, 
presumably, eventually on to grace. 

Although the full meaning of this component is never explained, the description of 
"the people of God" as "spiritually extending" from natural law through the written law to 
grace represents the same spiritually inclusive attitude that is found in so much of Hugh’s 
thought. Because of the close verbal and compositional relationship between the forty-two 
stages of the Exodus and the Exile to Babylon, it may be that the two worked together in 
an extended metaphor in the image and perhaps even in Hugh’s projected writing on the 
stopping places, as implied in the discussion of the two gates and as in Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, 
p. 112. 

The importance of the Promised Land in the spiritual dynamic of The Mystic Ark and 
its repeated reference in the reportatio suggest that the location was inscribed on the Ark 
proper. 

This is the end of the interpretation passage. Very little interpretation is given after this 
point. 

373 ad constructionem (for the construction). 

374 This paragraph begins the section on the cosmos, the third and last of the three uninten- 
tionally different sections. It runs to the end of the text and consists almost entirely of direc- 
tion passages. There is only one short interpretation passage, toward the end, in the section 
on the orders of angels. The direction passages are written in the first person, just like the 
first of these unintentionally different sections, except that they are now written in the less 
immediate first person plural, “we.” 

The two sentences of this paragraph are more complex than most modern readers might 
think at first glance. The “foregoing” is enough for the construction of the Ark proper, but it 
most certainly is not enough for the construction of The Mystic Ark.The concept of The Mystic 
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[The Earth, including the Map of the World, the Bosom of Abraham, 
and the Last Judgment] [Color Figs. 6, 5, 12]. 


The Ark is finished in the following way? An oval is drawn??? around it 


that touches it at each corner, and the area that its circumference encloses 
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Ark is unthinkable removed from Hugh’s theory of the works of creation and of restoration, 
and, in regard to the image of The Mystic Ark, this theory is unthinkable without the section 
on the cosmos. While the "foregoing" dealt with the imagery of the works of restoration as 
they appear in The Mystic Ark, what follows will present the imagery of the works of creation 
(up until the component of the Majesty). In writing that "it is possible for the foregoing to 
be enough for the construction of the Ark for those who either are not able or do not wish 
to do more,” the reporter — no doubt at Hugh’s direction — is politely recognizing that some 
among the "old theology" might choose to not construct and study the entire Ark because 
of this section, which, in part, describes the construction of a neoplatonic macro/microcosm 
and the placement of the Ark proper within that highly visible construct of neoplatonism. In 
this middle-ground invitation to the “old theology" to not participate in what some may have 
thought of as the physical science of the “new theology" Hugh was following in the tradi- 
tion of Bede, who claimed Jerome as his precedent; Bede, De temporum ratione 67, pp. 535—536. 
Anyone who actually chose to end here would be able to conduct the Ark of Noah lecture 
(which is really little more than a historiographical introduction, following Hughs insistence 
on the literal level of interpretation in biblical study) and a somewhat limited version of the 
Ark of Wisdom lecture. But a significant part of the Ark of Mother Grace lecture would not 
be possible (though the crucial four ascents would be), and the Ark of the Church lecture 
would be impossible. But none of this would fit into Hugh premise of a systematic theology 
since, as he put it, the restoration of humankind cannot be shown without first showing its 
fall, which includes the works of creation, and all of the Ark lectures except the Ark of Noah 
are concerned with the works of restoration and so premised upon the works of creation; De 
sacramentis 1 prologue 3, PL 176:184. This is so much the case that the "foregoing" includes 
references to Egypt and Babylon, which are compositionally part of the world map, which is 
described in this section on the cosmos. For more on this issue, see Rudolph 2004:37-44. 

Practically speaking, the general composition of the cosmos and the Majesty would have 
been worked out in the very beginning of the construction of the Ark — this would be part 
of determining “the surface where I wish to depict the Ark,” as described in the first sen- 
tence of the reportatio, making sure that there would be enough space for the image. Again, 
while the reportatio provides the information necessary for the construction of the Ark, it is 
not an actual set of “step-by-step” instructions for doing so, as has been said. 

In the descriptions of the components of the cosmos that follow, the reporter is less 

clear than before about inscriptions. Since most of these components would have been 
well known to any audience educated enough to participate in these lectures, such a thing 
would not have been a problem: one might choose to have inscriptions for most of these 
components or to not have them. Also, the sources for most of the components of the cos- 
mos were readily available from a number of widely available authors or even from computus 
texts. Only occasionally is the written source an issue. Finally, I should say that the “option” 
of not continuing in the construction of the Ark and the statement about "briefly" relating 
the remainder of the information are incompatible with the idea of The Mystic Ark as a lit- 
erary form of ekphrasis. 
This sentence begins a direction passage. Despite the option in the previous paragraph, the 
statement here about "finishing" the Ark is an admission that the image is not complete 
without the cosmos. As mentioned previously, this is because of the necessity of having the 
works of creation present in this image, an image that depends on both the works of crea- 
tion and of restoration for its basic meaning. 

In this description of the cosmos, the reporter begins with the earth in his discussion of 
the traditional three cosmic components of earth, air, and ether. This functions, in part, as a 
traditional cosmic system of spiritual ascent. 
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is the earth.” A map of the world is depicted?" in this area in such a way 
that the head of the Ark is directed toward the east and its end touches the 
west to the effect that — in its extraordinary arrangement — the geographical 
layout of the sites extends downward from the same beginning, in sequence 


376 circunducitur (is drawn around). 

377 circulus oblongus: literally, an oblong circle or “oval” but more properly the ellipsoidal form 
known as a vesica piscis. This form is given for the shape of the earth rather than the more 
traditional circle since a proper circle — a perfect and far more appropriate form — would not 
allow nearly enough room for the imagery of the eastern and western tips of the ellipsoid 
that are so crucial to the content of The Mystic Ark: Paradise (where the history of salvation 
began) and the Last Judgment (where the history of salvation will end). In Practica geometriae 
8, p. 24, and Figure 7 (a modern redrawing of an original diagram; Homann 1991:iii), Hugh 
demonstrates, though indirectly, the knowledge of how to geometrically construct an ellip- 
soid of this sort. A vesica piscis can be constructed in different ways, but the easiest for a large 
wall construction is by fixing the base of an isosceles triangle as one long side of the Ark 
proper, with the body of the triangle overlapping the Ark. The point of the culminating 
angle, located outside the Ark, acts as the center point for the construction of the circle seg- 
ment on the facing side. This process is repeated on the opposite side of the Ark in order to 
complete the vesica piscis. Likely ellipsoids might be constructed with isosceles triangles with 
paired angles of 25, 45, and 60 degrees; but only a triangle with paired angles of 45 degrees 
(an isosceles right triangle) provides a proper balance of space between the tips of the ellip- 
soid and its sides (in which the world map will be located). 

The ellipsoidal shape of the earth is strictly for convenience and has no inherent mean- 
ing, although it does by conscious design contribute to a visual contiguity of Ark and earth. 
Elsewhere, Hugh describes the earth as a sphere (globum), the more traditional shape for 
the earth; Practica geometriae 48, p. 60. While Varro apparently conceived of the earth itself 
as elliptical, or at least that is what Cassiodorus states (Institutiones 2:7:4, p. 157), this is the 
earliest executed ellipsoidal or oval world of which I am aware. Extant ellipsoidal depic- 
tions of the world are common enough after, for example, in the Higden maps; Harley and 
Woodward 1987:312—313. 

orbis terre (the earth). Although the expression orbis terre is a perfectly traditional term for 
the earth or “the world,” as we might say today, it also carries the connotation of the earth as 
earth, one of the four elements, something that would have been visually quite obvious, in the 
context of the cosmic structure of which it is a part, to the educated medieval viewer, the only 
audience of The Mystic Ark. This, along with the elements of fire (the region of the ether), air 
(the next region taken up by the reporter), and water (present in the world map in general but 
probably distinctly indicated in a representation of the Ocean Stream encircling the earth), 
constitutes the basic composition of the cosmos as visually presented in countless depictions 
in images dealing with physical science as well as religion, for example, in representations of 
the six days of creation; see Oxford, Bodleian, ms Digby 107:52 (reproduced in Murdoch 1984, 
no. 287, p. 357, top right figure). However, through the striking role of the peoples and places 
in the Ark and on the map, Hugh transforms the earth as an elemental component into the 
world — that is, the inhabited earth — as the stage for the history of salvation. In this, he not 
only visually argues his conception of the history of salvation but also makes plain his position 
on the place of physical science in the education of society’s intellectual elite as secondary, as 
something that serves the primary concern of spiritual understanding. 

The wording of the text here and throughout suggests that there were no inscriptions 
indicating these main cosmic regions. As is said in the description of the area of the ether fur- 
ther on, it is simply “understood,” just as it is in so many images of the hexameron. However, 
a separate representation of the four elements in the quaternary harmony described further 
on all but certainly carried inscriptions. 

378 depingitur (is depicted). 
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with the events of time, and the end of the world is the same as the end of 


time ™ 
The tip of the oval that projects toward the east at the top of the Ark is 


Paradise as the Bosom of Abraham, as will later be evident when the Majesty 


has been depicted.**° The other tip, which projects toward the west, has the 
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What the reporter referred to as the earth (orbis terre) in the previous sentence is now 
described as a map of the world (mappa mundi). As a map of the world, it has been sug- 
gested that it was similar to the state-of-the-art twelfth-century map now in the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek in Munich (Fig. 52; Gautier Dalché 1988:81—85). But the map in The Mystic 
Ark is something much more than just a map — or even a representation of “sacred geogra- 
phy" per se. As the reporter notes, "the geographical layout of the sites extends downward 
from the same beginning, in sequence with the events of time, and the end of the world 
is the same as the end of time.” In other words, the map in The Mystic Ark functions as a 
visual representation of a theory that existed before Hugh but which he greatly developed, 
that of an east-west spatial-temporal progression of history. This is the idea that there was a 
gradual migration of the spiritual, political, and even intellectual focal point of history from 
the East to the West throughout the course of time. To the educated viewer, this is visually 
read as a parallel progression between the geographical locations and the historical events 
indicated on the world map and in the Ark proper. For example, geographical locations such 
as Paradise, Egypt, Babylon, and Jerusalem should be understood in relation to a migration 
of the focal point of human spiritual activity indicated in such events as creation and the fall, 
the Exodus, the Exile to Babylon, and the incarnation of Christ indicated by the Lamb of 
God and the crucifixion of Christ at Jerusalem indicated by the Lamb standing in front of 
the cross in the central cubit. These were undoubtedly joined by many more geographical 
locations associated with historical events (including the passage of empires) not recorded in 
the reportatio but found in The Moral Ark and the Ark-related text, De vanitate mundi (Hugh, 
Moral Ark 4:9, pp. 112—113; De vanitate 2, 3—4, PL 176:720, 723—739). The reporters comment 
on this "extraordinary arrangement" (mirabilis dispositione) not only suggests his personal 
reaction to this wondrous insight into the history of salvation but also seems to be the result 
of an eyewitness observation of Hugh's image. 

The “head of the Ark" (caput arche) is said to be directed toward the east while “its end" 
(finis eius) touches the west. Thus, although history is understood as visually progressing 
from the beginning of time in the east to its end in the west, the Ark proper is meant to be 
seen as directed toward the east, back toward where humankind came from. With Christ 
as both the helmsman and the port (gubernator et portus), the Ark returns to the patria, the 
home country; Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 1:5, 4:4, pp. 9, 23, 97; De vanitate 2, PL 176:714; see also 
De vanitate 2, PL 176:720, for a similar reference to the direction of the Ark proper. The ori- 
entation of the map — that is, the alignment of the map with east, the Orient, at the top — is 
traditional though not mandatory. 

The “same beginning" is the beginning of all humankind and the history of salvation in 
one person, place, and time: Adam, in Paradise, at the beginning of time. 

In this unclear description of a relatively complex component, the reporter is referring to 
two different paradises — or, perhaps better, Paradise in two distinct aspects. The first is the 
Paradise of the Garden of Eden, which was generally believed to be “in the east,’ (Genesis 
2:8, Septuagint) and which was commonly depicted in this general location in many medi- 
eval world maps. Along these lines, it is closely associated with the Adam macro/microcosm 
and the ascent of the heat of the east, the state of spiritual fervor that humankind lost with 
the fall in the Garden of Eden. But the reference to the Bosom of Abraham indicates that, 
in the context of Hugh’s systematic theology, the geographical location of the Garden of 
Eden acts in its other commonly recognized aspect as the limbus Patrum, believed to be that 
place on earth where those who would enter heaven unjudged resided until Christ 5 sacri- 
fice opened heaven to saved humankind. Before this, these saved were unable “to enter the 
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judgment of the universal resurrection with the elect on the right and the 


rejected on the left." In the northern corner of this tip is hell, into which the 


damned are thrust along with the apostate spirits.** 
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gate of the kingdom of heaven, but were only kept in the Bosom of Abraham, that is, in 
peaceful rest”; Hugh, Dialogus, PL 176:38.The reporter writes that this will be evident when 
the Majesty has been depicted (Maiestate depicta) because the Majesty holds a scroll with 
the words of Matthew 25:34, "Come, you who have been blessed by my Father, possess the 
kingdom that has been prepared for you since the beginning of time,” a message that applies 
to the saved of both the eastern and western tips of the ellipsoid. 

The reportatio does not indicate that there were any further details in Paradise. In my 
construction, however, I have included all of the Bosom of Abraham imagery from the 
Hortus deliciarum f. 263v. (facsimile in Green 1979, plate 152) — the paradisiacal palms and 
the four rivers of Paradise — remaining true to my primary image source on the basis of 
the assumption that this artist would have constructed the Ark in this way (all artists hav- 
ing a certain amount of leeway regarding how this or any other component might be 
depicted). 

The judgment of the universal resurrection is what is commonly referred to as the Last 
Judgment, that is, the judgment for all those living at the end of time and all those who 
have not yet been judged (some will already be in heaven or hell without judgment; for 
example, those in the limbus Patrum will enter heaven after Christ's descent into "hell"). But 
this should not be thought of as the Last Judgment in the narrow sense alone. It is also the 
logical outcome of the east-west spatial-temporal progression and the history of salvation. 
The description of the elect on the right and the damned on the left refers to the traditional 
idea of the saved being on Christ right (left as viewed) and the damned on his left (right 
as viewed), and is referred to in the same general passage from which the inscription on the 
scroll comes, Matthew 25:31—34. The Last Judgment is spoken of in relation to the flood in 
both Matthew 24:37—39 and 2 Peter 3:5—7, and it may be that Hugh made some reference 
to this in his collatio. 

Like Paradise (including the limbus Patrum), hell was sometimes thought of as having an 
actual geographical location on earth. However, since Hugh wrote that no one knows 
where hell is (De sacramentis 2:16:4, 2:18:1, PL 176:586—587, 609), it would seem instead that 
his point in specifying hell as being in the northern corner ofthe western tip ofthe ellipsoid 
has to do with his sometimes corresponding conception of the works of creation and of 
restoration. Just as the six days of creation relate to the six ages of the history of salvation, so 
Hugh is consciously opposing hell in the western tip of the ellipsoid to Paradise in the east- 
ern. At the same time, he refers in The Moral Ark to the north as the place of hell, and it may 
be that the specification here of hell as in the north was related to the south-north dynamic 
of the east-west spatial-temporal progression; see, for example, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112. Here, 
in the north, it is conveniently located next to the ascent of the cold ofthe west, the descent 
into ignorance, the last descent away from God and one that culminates in spiritual death. 
Thus, his rendering of the history of salvation does not (and cannot) culminate in hell but in 
the salvation of humankind as finally initiated through the proceedings of the Last Judgment 
in the West. 

While the damned (those of humankind who do not return to God) are an essential 
element of Last Judgment scenes, the specification of apostate spirits (the fallen angels) 
being shut up in hell is something that is not often seen in Last Judgments at this time and 
that reflects the basic systematic theological approach to Hugh’s work whether in word or 
image; cf. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:18:11—14, PL 176:611—612. 

This passage on the Last Judgment and hell apparently was so confusing to the editor of 
the second recension that he radically edited it, omitting both the Last Judgment and the 
location of hell, leaving only a reference to the damned and apostate spirits being thrust 
into hell. 
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[THE AIR, INCLUDING THE PERSONIFICATIONS OF THE FOUR SEASONS, 
THE OCTACHORD OR QUATERNARY HARMONY, AND THE TWELVE WINDS| 
[Figs. 9; 10, nos. 8 and 7; 39; 12]. 
After this, another somewhat larger [circle] is drawn?? around the previously 
mentioned circle so that it seems to form a zone, as it were.**+ This area is the 
air. 55 

In this area, the four seasons of the year are arranged in conformity with the 
four quarters of the world in such a way that Spring 1s in the East, Summer in 
the South, Autumn in the West, and Winter in the North.» 


383 circunducitur (is drawn around). 

384 When the reporter says that “another” circle is drawn, he is not equating the current circle 
with the previous ellipsoid (circulus oblongus) as a geometric form. Even if of different shapes, 
he conceives of them both as cosmic components, something made clear when he notes 
that the second circle should be thought of as a zone (zonam), a cosmological term, even if 
not very precisely used here. 

385 The region of the air is one of the traditional three cosmic zones and one of the four ele- 
ments, as mentioned previously. It extends from the earth to the region of the ether. 

386 The component of the cosmos is both a depiction of the cosmos per se and a neoplatonic 
macro/microcosm adapted to The Mystic Ark. As a depiction of the cosmos per se, it provides 
the context of the history of salvation that it surrounds while at the same time conveying 
Hugh’s views on issues current in the physical science of the time. One aspect of the latter is 
Hugh’s theory of the three succeeding creationary processes: the creation of all things in an 
unformed state (before the first day of creation), the formation of created things (the first, 
second, and third days of creation), and the fitting out of created things (the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth days of creation). Although this is a complex subject, it can in general be said that the 
first process might be understood as if the extended line of generation continued beyond 
the cosmos (which it does not actually do in the image) to “the mouth of the Majesty,” as 
described later. The second process is depicted on the extended line of generation itself, 
beginning with the cosmos and continuing up to but not including the quaternary har- 
mony. And the third process is depicted on the extended line of generation from the qua- 
ternary harmony to the sixth day of creation. 

As a neoplatonic macro/microcosm adapted to The Mystic Ark, that part of the macro/ 
microcosm that is located in the region of the air contains a quaternary harmony, whose 
depiction the reporter now begins. In the context of Hugh’s theory of the three creation- 
ary processes, it represents the “fitting out” (ornata; cf. Genesis 2:1) that occurred during 
the third creationary process, which took place during the fourth, fifth, and sixth days of 
creation. 

The quaternary harmony of The Mystic Ark contains the four seasons, the four cardinal 
directions, the four ages of the human being, and the four qualities, all apparently indi- 
cated through inscriptions. Inscriptions for the four elements are all but certain although 
this is only implied, not directly stated. The harmony also includes the four (not five) 
senses and four stages of spiritual growth, which, in Hugh’s quaternary harmony, work 
together as a pair. These two associated quaternities seem to have had no inscriptions but 
were apparently meant to be read through their personifications alone, making the repor- 
tatio and the image itself the only means for understanding their rather complex spiritual 
meaning. 

The reporter speaks of all these quaternities with particular reference to the seasons. 
In this paragraph, which amounts to an introduction to the quaternary harmony, he first 
associates the seasons with the cardinal directions. He does this beginning with spring in 
the east, spring being the beginning of the year. But at the same time this positioning refers 
to the widely held belief that the creation of the cosmos (and the beginning of time) began 
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Spring is painted?" from the hips up as a boy who plays a shepherd’s pipe 
being held in his hand.*** Summer, a young man, gazes at some flowers. Autumn, 
portrayed as a man of middle age, lifts some fruit to his nose and smells it. 
Winter, having the form of an old man, is eating fruit. All are painted? from 
the hips up, each one at that point at which his particular season begins. 

To Spring belongs delight of the ears, to Summer of the eyes, to Autumn 
of smelling, and to Winter of tasting. For the pleasure of childhood is in hear- 
ing doctrine, the pleasure of adolescence in the imitation of [good] works, the 
pleasure of middle age in the desire for uprightness, the pleasure of old age in 
the experience of virtue.’ 


with spring. The association of all four of the seasons with their respective cardinal direc- 
tions follows a logical sequence that is repeated with all of the remaining quaternities. 

387 pingitur (is painted). 

388 In this short paragraph, the reporter describes the relatively complex personifications of 
the quaternary harmony. As will become clear in the next paragraph, each figure should be 
understood as personifying its given season, direction, age, sense, stage of spiritual growth, 
and perhaps qualities and element. To the best of my knowledge, this is distinctly original 
iconography. 

The specification that Spring is painted from the hips up is unrelated to content and 
suggests that the reporter is describing the existing painting of The Mystic Ark at SaintVictor. 
The word cantat (plays) most commonly refers to singing but can also mean playing a musi- 
cal instrument, which is the more likely case here. 

389 pinguntur (are painted). 

390 The two sentences of this paragraph are among the most content intense of the entire repor- 
tatio, and constitute one of the very few interpretation passages in the section on the cosmos. 
They seem to represent a very abbreviated vestige of what was probably a rather involved 
sermonizing, as opposed to scientific, discussion from the Ark lectures on the quaternary 
harmony, a device that was traditionally seen in purely scientific/philosophical terms. While 
the complex interaction of so many quaternities may be confusing when expressed verbally, 
it is all quite clear and simple when conveyed visually, through a schema, as it is in the image 
of The Mystic Ark. 

The reporter begins with the seasons — their correlation with the cardinal directions 
being understood from the beginning of the passage on the harmony — and first associates 
them with the senses. The fact that there are four seasons and five senses is not a problem 
with Hugh. As with certain other numbered groups in The Mystic Ark, he simply adjusts 
the group to fit the format, in this case the quaternary harmony. (Elsewhere, Hugh fol- 
lows the traditional system of five senses; De tribus diebus 7, 13, pp. 18-20, 27—29; De unione, 
216-218.) In this, he drops the sense of touch, apparently feeling able to do so because he 
sees it as "universal" and "cooperating" with all of the other senses; Hugh, De tribus diebus 
7, p. 19. Hugh was not alone in his willingness to adapt traditional systems to his own. For 
example, while Prudentius at one moment might cite the five ages of a human being, at 
another he might speak of the four ages in order to correlate them with the four sides ofthe 
house of God (Christi domus), a verbal image not unrelated to The Mystic Ark; Prudentius, 
Psychomachia 840—851, p. 179; Contra Symmachum: 2:317—323, p. 222. 

This association of the seasons with the senses is no simple exercise in macro/microcosmic 
thought. For the reporter — presumably following Hugh’s collatio — then correlates the four 
ages of a human being with four stages of spiritual growth. (Hugh follows a six-part sequence 
for the ages of a human being when it is useful to his argument; De scripturis 17, PL 175:24; 
Miscellanea 1:82, PL 177:517.) This is done not only in correspondence with the four seasons 
(since, in the context of the quaternary harmony, the four ages of a human being are a micro- 
cosm of the macrocosm of the four seasons) but, more importantly, with reference to the 
senses, something that is primarily conveyed through the imagery of the personifications. 
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Also, each of these [figures] holds sway over one of the quarters of the year. 


Summer holds sway over the upper [read "right"| quarter, Winter over the 


lower [read "left"], Spring over the right [read *upper"], and Autumn over 


the left [read “lower’’].* In each quarter are stretched two strings, as it were, 
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It is also done with an unstated but still explicit correspondence between the (four) 
senses and the four elements, a traditional association (for example, Augustine, De Genesi 
ad litteram 3:4 [3:6], pp. 66—67) that is apparent from the imagery of the personifications as 
described in the previous paragraph. 

The age of childhood is related to the earliest stage of spiritual growth. The specification 
that this is done through "hearing" suggests a connection between the senses and spiritual 
growth that was no doubt more systematically expressed in the Ark lectures than in the 
reportatio. At the same time, a correlation is made between the sense of hearing and the ele- 
ment of air (there was a basic understanding of sound waves at the time), an association that 
was traditional as well. 

The age of adolescence is related to the second stage of spiritual growth, this second 
stage coming about through “imitation,” something that is done through the sense of seeing, 
a sense associated with the element of fire (vision was believed to come about through the 
emission from the eye of rays of highly refined fire). 

Middle age corresponds with the third stage of spiritual growth, a stage characterized by 
"desire" for uprightness. This is related to the sense of smell. While both smell and taste were 
traditionally associated with water — and touch with earth — Hugh dropped the sense of 
touch, it will be remembered, and, apparently for this reason, earth (and the fruit ofthe earth) 
corresponds here with the sense of smell. This would certainly not be inappropriate in the 
loose, sometimes sermonizing context of the Ark lectures in that smell often leads to desire 
for what one smells, the “desire” that is characteristic of this stage of spiritual growth. 

Finally, old age is seen in relation to the highest level of spiritual growth, the "experience" 
of virtue (virtue being for the advanced; Hugh, Didascalicon 5:8, p. 108), and to the sense of 
taste, traditionally associated with water (because of the role of saliva in the process of tasting). 
Taste as a spiritual metaphor of knowledge of the divine is one of Hugh’s favorites (for only 
one example of many, see Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 28). Furthermore, in the context of The 
Mystic Ark, this imagery of fruit all but certainly refers to the fruit ofthe Tree of Life that plays 
a part in both the inscriptions and the imagery of the Ark, and that is also for the advanced. 

Ultimately, this grouping operates as a justification of the use of the senses in spiritual 
pursuits — a significant point in this period of the increasing recognition by both the “old” 
and the "new theologies" of the importance of observation in the pursuit of knowledge, 
including spiritual knowledge — something that would have been obvious to the audience 
of The Mystic Ark. 

Thus, this is no standard quaternary harmony but one that goes beyond the traditional 
macro/microcosmic association of the progression of the elements, time, and the human 
being of the well-known mundus/annus/homo triad (Fig. 55). The progression now is no 
longer one of the works of creation alone, but also of the works of restoration — or, better, 
of the works of restoration in relation to the works of creation. And, as with other aspects of 
the macro/microcosm of The Mystic Ark, Hugh appropriates the human-centered macro/ 
microcosm of neoplatonic thought and transforms it into one that is God centered, some- 
thing that must have been strikingly revisionary to the audience of the Ark. 

While the four elements were seen as corresponding with the senses at least since Plato 
(Plato, Timaeus 65b-68d, pp. 166—176; further disseminated through Augustine, De Genesi ad 
litteram 3:4, pp. 66—67), and the senses were systematically correlated with spiritual growth 
(Pseudo-Dionysius, De caelesti hierarchia 15, PL 122:1066; commented upon by Hugh, In 
hierarchiam 10, PL 175:1143), I am unaware of the integration of spiritual growth into the 
quaternary harmony before this. 

In this paragraph, the reporter refers to the arrangement of the four qualities, as they are 
called, of the quaternary harmony: moist, dry, hot, and cold; these are typically understood 
in relation especially to the seasons and elements, but also to other of the quaternities. 
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because of the twofold properties of each quarter, by whose joining together is 


expressed the octachord of musical theory on the basis of which the harmony 


of universal concord is kept in balance. Spring is moist and hot; Summer, hot and 


dry; Autumn, dry and cold; Winter, cold and moist.” 


In all of these things, we will refrain from much discussion because of the 


abbreviated nature of this work.3% 


In this same area, the Twelve Winds are distributed beneath the region of 


the ether: a triad is assigned to each of the seasons, with each winged being 


arranged under each of the Months as if plunging headlong downward and as 
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A few sentences before, he describes the quaternary harmony, noting that spring is in 

the east, summer in the south, autumn in the west, and winter in the north — something 
we know is how the quaternary harmony of the Ark was in fact supposed to be arranged 
because of the orientation of the world map with which it is coordinated. Here, however, 
he gives a different order. What seems to have happened is that — despite the apparent direct 
observation of Hugh’s painting a few sentences earlier — the reporter, for whatever reason, 
has now consulted a literary source. One would expect that this was a literary source that 
was accompanied by a diagram of the quaternary harmony, in particular a diagram that 
placed summer at the top, just as the reporter writes. A likely example would be the schema 
illustrating the chapter on the four elements in Isidore of Sevilles De natura rerum 11:3, 
pp. 215—217, as found, for instance, in a ninth-century manuscript in Paris (Fig. 56). This 
paragraph was completely omitted in the second recension, no doubt because of the confu- 
sion. For more on this issue, see Rudolph 2004:16—18. 
In these two sentences, the reporter describes the widely known harmonizing dynamic of 
the quaternary harmony as it relates to the oppositional interaction of the so-called qualities 
(moist/dry, hot/cold). According to Hugh, there are three kinds of music, the first of which 
is cosmic music, the term "music" here implying an inherent harmony of proportional com- 
ponents; Didascalicon 2:12, pp. 32-33 (summarized from Boethius, De musica 1:2, p. 187). This 
type of music pertains to the planets, seasons, and elements, and is what keeps virtually all of 
material existence in balance (this is the “music of the spheres,” for a diagrammatic illustration 
of which, see Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms CLM 210:123, reproduced in Murdoch 
1984, no. 278, p. 339). What the reporter and his contemporaries thus call “musical theory" 
we might characterize as the harmonic interaction of nature. It is this concept that accounts 
for the musical terms in this passage, including the strings (corde) that comprise the various 
qualities, thought of as extending from each corner of the harmony. (The word “octachord,” 
octocordium, may be borrowed from Boethius, De musica 1:20, 5:14, pp. 207—208, 363—364.) 

More specifically, the reporter describes the interaction of the qualities as they pertain to 
the seasons and, presumably, to the elements as well, through the schema of the quaternary 
harmony. The issue in this regard for The Mystic Ark is how this schema was visually con- 
ceived. We have already seen that Hugh did not hesitate to alter the biblical proportions of 
the Ark proper in order to give his image an appropriate size (Fig. 2, A and B). Certainly, the 
use of the most common traditional form of quaternary harmony — as found, for example, 
in the one illustrating Isidore of Seville's De natura rerum 11:3 in the manuscript mentioned 
earlier (Fig. 56) — would have made the image ofthe Ark impossibly large (Fig. 2, C). Instead, 
it seems that he used an alternate harmony as a model (Fig. 2, A), one like that found in a 
ninth-century manuscript in Munich (Fig. 58) or in Byrhtferth's Diagram (Fig. 52), where 
it is also employed apparently for reasons of space. 

More literally, “one will refrain from.” 

This sentence — hardly something that would be found in a work of ekphrasis — pertains 
to the previous discussion of the quaternary harmony, which, in fact, is very much treated 
in an abbreviated, nonliterary manner. 
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if jutting forward from the shoulders.?^' Of these Winds, four are cardinal, each 
having two subordinate Winds, one on each side. 

From due east blows Subsolanus, having two others on either side blowing 
together, Vulturnus on the right and Eurus on the left. 

From the south blows Auster or Notus, having Euronotus (which is also called 
Euroauster) on the right and Libonotus (which is also called Austroafricus) on 
the left. *»^ 

From due west blows Zephyrus (which is also called Favonius), having 
Africus (which is also called Lips) on the right and Corus (which is also called 
Argestes) on the left. 


394 In the references to the ether and the months, the reporter is getting ahead of himself, 
referring to components that have not yet been introduced, a practice that would seem to 
have come from describing what he saw in front of himself as he wrote: Hugh’s image. The 
specification that the winds be depicted “winged ... plunging headlong downward and as 
if jutting forward from the shoulders” all but certainly comes from such direct observation. 
And it may even be that this is the reason behind assigning triads to the compositionally 
prominent personifications of the various seasons: this specific arrangement carries nothing 
of any real content that bears upon the Ark but rather, in this case, primarily represents a 
traditional iconographic configuration. 

The Twelve Winds were often associated with world maps, and contribute to the com- 
prehensiveness of the structure of the cosmos in general and so, perhaps, to Hugh’s desire 
for comprehensiveness that so informs his systematic theology. Compositionally, the winds 
also contribute to the iconic and “cosmic” quality of the image of The Mystic Ark, the sense 
that the narration that is at its heart is a timeless, preordained one. But the winds could have 
played into Hugh’s lectures in other ways as well. According to the theory of melothesia, both 
the winds and the Zodiac were believed to have an influence over various parts of the human 
body (for such an image of the winds, see Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, ms 
12600:29, reproduced in Murdoch 1984, no. 288, p. 358). It is possible that Hugh’s essentially 
God-centered conception of creation, in part, acted to counter this more human-centered 
view, with its Lamb of God in the central cubit and its all-embracing Majesty. It is also pos- 
sible that the specification that the winds should be "distributed beneath the region of the 
ether" refers to the contemporary issue over the location of the winds, with some believing 
that the winds were associated with the superlunary regions (the ether; here the spheres of 
the twelve months and Zodiac, that part of the cosmos that extends from the moon to the 
outer limits of the heavens) and so having a more direct relation with the divine, and others, 
like Hugh, holding to their traditional sublunary location (the air); see Obrist 1997:34-35. 

Much of the section on the winds is omitted in the second recension. 

395 The fact that the general structure of the passage on the winds follows Isidore more closely 
than the account by Hugh himself in his Descriptio mappe mundi is indicative of the repor- 
tatio nature of this text. It suggests that the reporter took his information on the names of 
the winds from any number of sources — both authoritative and less authoritative, such as 
computus manuals or even wind diagrams — although the names are basically the same as 
those found in Isidore; Hugh, Descriptio mappe mundi 1, p. 134; Isidore, Etymologiae 13:11:2—3, 
v. 2, n.p., with alternative names added in order to address different traditions (as found, for 
example, in Bede, De natura rerum 27, pp. 218—219). 

In this passage on the winds, right and left refer to the point of view, as it were, of the 
cardinal wind. Thus, Vulturnus blows from the east-northeast, and Eurus from the east- 
southeast. 

396 Euronotus blows from south-southeast, and Libonotus from the south-southwest. 

397 Africus blows from the west-southwest, and Corus from the west-northwest. 
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From due north blows Aparctias (which is also called Septentrio), having 
Circius on the right (which is also called Thracias) and Boreas (which is also 
called Aquilo) on the left.:»* 

Also, each of the principal Winds blows a double horn, [while] each of the 
subordinate Winds blows a single horn. 


[IHE ETHER, INCLUDING THE TWELVE MONTHS AND THE SIGNS OF THE 
ZODIAC] [Fic. 9; FIG. 10, NOS 6, 5, 7; Fic. 12] 

After this, yet another circle is drawn*”? around the two already mentioned, 
and the area that it encloses is understood as the region of the ether.*” In this 
area, the twelve months are arranged according to their temporal sequence.*^ 
The Twelve Signs of the Zodiac are joined to the Twelve Months in such a 
way that a sign should always start in the center of its month, and conversely a 
month always starts in the center of a sign.“ These signs are marked off above 


398 Circius blows from the north-northwest and Boreas from the north-northeast. 

399 This detail, which is found in only the occasional wind diagram, indicates the primary 
and secondary nature of the winds of a triad. The specification here of such an optional, 
content-less detail suggests direct observation of the original image. On these so-called 
wind masks, see Obrist 1997:53—57, 66-75. 

400 circunducitur (is drawn around). 

401 The two circles "already mentioned” are the circle of the air (circulus) and the ellipsoid of 

the earth (circulus oblongus).This circle (circulus) itself will be divided into two circuits of the 

twelve months and the zodiac. As already stated, the ether is the (fiery) zone that extends 
from the region of the air to the outer limits of the cosmos. 

That the twelve months are arranged according to their temporal sequence means that they 

proceed in a clockwise fashion in coordination with the progression of the seasons (the 

months are presented in a counterclockwise fashion in some schemata). The cycle of the 
twelve months represents the apparent annual orbit of the sun around the earth as observed 
from a fixed point. Because this cycle takes approximately twelve months, it is sometimes 
represented by the twelve months. Being part of the ether, the cycle is a superlunary sphere 
and does not represent what is often called “earthly time" or “human time,” which is indi- 
cated by the sublunary line of generation. Rather, it refers to "cosmic time;" just as the 
zodiac that immediately adjoins it does. And so, while on the one hand these two cycles 
allude to the “eternal,” cyclical time of the pagan philosophers, on the other that claim to 
eternity is denied by their relation to the figure of the Majesty, whose head and feet extend 
both before and after them, adding yet another polemical component to this complex 


N 
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image. 

403 Here, the reporter specifies the inclusion of the Zodiac, that is, the ecliptic, a band of con- 
stellations that appears to circle the sphere of the fixed stars, through which the sun seems 
to move in its annual cycle. The most common way of presenting the Signs and the Months 
together in figural images (which these are, as will soon become clear) is by aligning them, 
for the sake of simplicity; see, for example, Stuttgart, Württembergisches Landesbibliothek, 
ms cod. hist. 415:17v (reproduced in Duby 1989, Figure 146). This arrangement is also com- 
mon with nonfigural schemata; for example, Byrhtferth’s Diagram (Fig. 52). But the stag- 
gered presentation specified here is far more accurate astronomically speaking, and so has a 
greater affinity with the atmosphere of the new learning of the Schools, an attitude that is 
also found in Hugh’s approach to the world map. For a nonfigural example of the staggered 
arrangement, see Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms lat. 7412:23v (reproduced in 
Murdoch 1984, no. 238, p. 267). The constructions by Ehlers (1972a, foldout) and Sicard 
(2001a, Figure XI) show these components as aligned. 
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into thirty degrees, with the starting point beginning above at the first section 
of Aries. ^ 


All of the signs are set in order within the circuit, facing the earth, horizon- 


tal, up against the firmament itself; but the Months are vertical, with heads out- 


ward. This is done in such a way that the Signs revolving above seem to stand 


or walk in the aplanes, while the Months after them or under them appear to 


be standing in the ether.*** 


Like the winds, the Zodiac was potentially related to the concept of melothesia, with 
the various Signs of the Zodiac having influence over the different parts of the body; for a 
figural image of such a zodiacal melothesia, see Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms 
lat. 7028:154 (reproduced in Murdoch 1984, no. 266, p. 315, top). And, like the winds, such a 
claim would have been implicitly countered by the Lamb of God in the central cubit and 
the embracing gesture of the Majesty. 

While the word suppontur can mean “are joined,” it can also mean “are placed under,” 
something that would be incorrect as the next sentence implies (through the placement of 
the degrees) and as the next two paragraphs clearly state. The reporter5 use of terminology 
is such that sometimes the words "Sign" and "Month" indicate the iconographic images of 
the Zodiac and Labors of the Year, and sometimes they refer to the segment of the circle 
that is allotted to them. Both usages are found in this sentence. 


404 Moving from the innermost component of the months to the outermost of the degrees, the 


wa 


reporter is referring to the cycle of the 360 astronomical degrees of the heavens. This com- 
ponent is not normally found in contemporary macro/microcosms. Serving no overt func- 
tion here, its purpose seems to be to assert a claim of scientific contemporaneity in regard 
to those aspects of the Ark directly related to physical science. This is in keeping with the 
state-of-the-art map and the staggering of the months and zodiacal signs. (The cycle of 360 
degrees is an important part of Hugh’s discussion in his Practica geometriae of the astrolabe, 
whose use he taught at Saint Victor; Hugh, Practica geometriae, passim, but esp. 10-24, 39—43, 
Pp. 25-36, 49-55; and see, for example, Oxford, Bodleian, ms Ashmole 1522:72, reproduced 
in Murdoch 1984, no. 236, p. 263.) Hugh planned to write a book on related aspects of 
astronomy, though no such text is extant; Hugh, Practica geometriae 57, p. 64. At the same time, 
much of the information that is found in the more complex contemporary macro/micro- 
cosms — such as the days of the months, the number of moons, and so on — is left out. Thus, 
while The Mystic Ark asserts itself in the world of advanced learning, it rises above both the 
minutiae of the scholars and the practical learning of the computus manual, choosing instead 
the broader view of the history of salvation as well as the salvation of the individual. 

The first section of the Zodiac is Aries because of the belief that creation began with 
spring; see, for example, Macrobius, Commentarii 1:21:23, pp. 88—89. March, therefore, is 
staggered beneath Aries since that part of March in which the vernal equinox (the begin- 
ning of spring) occurs coincides with Aries; Isidore, Etymologiae 3:71:23—24, v. 1:162. Both 
Ehlers (1972a, foldout) and Sicard (20013, Figure XI) are mistaken in their treatment of this 
component. 

The specification that these components appear to stand indicates that they are all figural 
(contrary to the constructions of Lecoq 1989, Figure 1; and Sicard 20013, Figure XI; nor do 
Lecoq’s Signs face the earth). And the stipulation that the zodiacal figures be “horizontal” 
(supinatis; that is, arranged circumferentially) while the figures of the Months be “vertical” 
(erectis; arranged radially) implies direct observation of the original image, whose general 
arrangement seems to have followed that found in other medieval astronomical schemata 
such as Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, ms Voss. lat. Q 79:93v (reproduced in 
von Euw 1989:19); and Rome, Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica, ms gr. 1291:9 (reproduced in 
Webster 1938, Figure 20). Comparison with these other schemata suggests that the reporter 
is referring to a general horizontal arrangement of the zodiacal figures; that is, while gen- 
erally arranged horizontally, some figures are actually posed horizontally while others are 
posed in a vertical stance. The purpose of this distinction between the two spheres may be to 
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And so the signs are represented in the uppermost position, the Months 
under the signs, the Winds under the Months, and the Seasons under the 
Winds. With this arrangement, the great Idea of nature*®” and its operation are 
indicated, and the whole circuit of the heavens brought to completion. 


[THe Majesty] 
[The Majesty] [Fig. 10, nos. 1 and 2; Fig. 1; Color Fig. 12]. 


With the structure of the cosmos built up in this way, a Majesty is depicted^" 
above [the cosmos] from the shoulders up and with feet protruding below — as 
if sitting on a throne — in such a way that he seems to contain all things with 
his arms spreading out on either side. With three fingers extended toward 


allude to the different motions of the two spheres through these different general arrange- 
ments (the inner sphere was thought of as moving from east to west, the outer from west 
to east) or it may simply have been to distinguish the one sphere from the other. All of this 
description was omitted in the second recension. 

The term “firmament” ( firmamentum) is used here in the sense of the outer limit of the 
cosmos. The expression “with heads outward” (ab inferiori sursum) translates more literally 
as "raised from the bottom up.” The aplanes is the outermost celestial sphere, that part of 
the ether in which the fixed stars are located; Macrobius, Commentarii 1:11:8, pp. 46—47; cf. 
Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, ms lat. 443:172 (reproduced in Eastwood 2002, 
Figure X:5). The distinction made by the reporter between the aplanes and (the rest of) the 
ether is thus meant to contribute to clarity. The use of personifications and the absence of a 
list of the individual signs or months suggests that these components had no inscriptions. 

406 The great Idea of nature (magna nature ratio) is the platonizing, though not truly platonic, 
divine pattern of all creation as it exists in the mind of God. (I follow Taylor’s translation 
of ratio as used by Hugh in his Didascalicon 1:2, 1:4, 2:1, pp. 7, 11, 23; with Hugh quoting 
Boethius; Taylor 1961:48, 51, 61.) As the core of The Mystic Ark shows, this platonizing aspect 
is secondary to the primary concern of the image: the Christian history of salvation, a con- 
cept fundamentally contrary to a true platonic understanding of creation. 

407 formatur (is depicted). 

408 The expression “the structure of the cosmos" (machina uniuersitatis) is one used often by 
Hugh, though in slightly different forms; for example mundi huius machinam, Moral Ark 4:1, 
p. 87; machinam uniuersitatis, Moral Ark 4:7, p. 102; universitatis huius machina, De sacramentis 
1:1:24, PL 176:202; uniuersitatis huius machinam, De tribus diebus 4, p. 12. 

The term “Majesty” (Maiestas) is used both in reference to God in all his power and 
in an iconographic sense, that is, in reference to an enthroned image of the divine. The 
inscriptions held by the figure will later clarify that it is meant to represent Christ. Here, the 
projection of the head and feet both above and below the cosmos is meant to indicate the 
eternity of Christ as the co-eternal second person of the Trinity and, conversely, to indicate 
the finite nature of physical creation. Although I am unaware of any similar figures before 
The Mystic Ark (cf. the compositionally fundamentally different image in the Book of Kells, 
Dublin, Trinity College, ms 58:291v; reproduced in Nordenfalk 1977, Plate 45), the type of 
the Majesty extending above and below an explicit world or cosmos is found after it (for 
example, the Ebstorf Map, reproduced in Hahn-Woernle 1993; the Psalter map, London, 
British Library, ms Add. 28681:9, reproduced in Harvey 1991, Figure 20; the Lambeth map, 
London, Lambeth Palace Library, ms 371:9v, reproduced in Scafi 2006, Figure 6.1; Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 26553:10$r, reproduced in Obrist 2004, Figure 9, the 
latter suggesting the precedent of The Mystic Ark). 

The throne is a symbol of Christ's eternal nature as well as his rulership; Hugh, Moral Ark 
1:3, pp. 11-17. The expression “as if sitting on a throne" (quasi in solio sedens, omitted in the 
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the world through the midst [of the cosmos] and with the others bent back 
toward the palm, he encloses the heavens.*” 


In his right hand he holds a scroll that hangs down diagonally through the 


area of the air, as far as the top of the place in the lower tip [of the oval] where, 


as we have said above, the elect arise on the right side and the angels — who 


stand ready there — receive them into Heaven." For this reason, on the scroll 


is written, Come, you who have been blessed by my Father, possess the kingdom that 


has been prepared for you since the beginning of time." 


second recension) refers to the fact that the cosmos blocks a general view of the Majesty 
as seated, although the composition does allow the lower part of the throne to be seen (the 
visibility of the throne is confirmed later in the text). 

The Majesty’s gesture of embracing all of creation with his arms visually conveys the 
theme of divine providence, the idea that God looks over all of his creation, both as a whole 
and as individual creatures. The gesture also seems to function as a commentary on the exact 
nature of the relation between the creator and creation, that there is, as Hugh sees it, a direct 
relation. This is opposed to the idea of the world soul (anima mundi) — an intermediary, inde- 
pendent function of nature — a concept inherited from Classical learning and quite current 
among Hughs platonist contemporaries. The affirmation of a direct relation between the 
creator and creation is visually expressed through the Majesty's direct embrace of creation 
and through the subordination of the macro/microcosm to the Majesty. Finally, the general 
compositional relation of the Majesty to the cosmos (extending behind the entire cosmos 
while embracing it) conveys the idea of the ubiquity of God, that he is everywhere, that he 
"contains but is not contained,” as is traditionally said. 


409 This carefully described three-finger blessing gesture, known as the benedictio latina, tradi- 
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tionally refers to the Trinity. Here, it seems likely that the blessing was expected to convey 
the same general reference, indicating that, in every divine action, all three members of the 
Trinity act together. The observation that, through this gesture, the Majesty "encloses the 
heavens" may refer to Isaiah 40:12, where God is described as having "suspended the great 
mass of the earth with three fingers" and which was understood in relation to the benedictio 
latina by William Durandus not long after The Mystic Ark was written; William Durandus, 
Rationale 5:2:12, v.2:20. 

The elect arise on the right hand of Christ or stage right (left as viewed). Both here and 
in the short description of the damned to follow, the reporter adds new details about these 
components that have already been introduced, implying that he was sitting before the 
painting as he wrote. 

The word thomum (scroll) is incorrectly given as thronum (throne) in the widely used 
Patrologia Latina edition of The Mystic Ark, causing a certain amount of confusion in pre- 
vious scholarship, including one construction and one translation of the Ark. It may be that 
this scroll is meant to relate, in however secondary a way, to the northern ascents, the ascents 
of the Book of Life, and to the scrolls held out to those advancing on these ascents. 

The passage on the scroll and scepter is omitted in the second recension, an alteration 

that is strongly contrary to an understanding of the purpose of The Mystic Ark. 
This variation on Matthew 25:34 refers not just to the end of time but to its beginning 
as well. That is, this is not just a statement of reward (later to be matched with a threat of 
punishment) at the end of time, but of the history of salvation. In the specific context of 
the Ark lectures and Hugh’s systematic-theological approach to his subject, it also refers to 
his insistence that faith consists of the belief that the creator and savior are one. Thus, the 
Majesty, acting as judge in recognition of his role as savior, also acts as creator, an idea that 
will be built upon in the section on the six days of creation that immediately follows. 

Hugh chose to use a variant rendering of Matthew 25:34. For the phrase translated here 
as "since the beginning of time,” the Vulgate gives a constitutione mundi, and the primary Old 
Latin version is ab origine huius mundi. While Hugh's use of ab initio seculi bears the same 
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In his left hand he holds a scepter that is directed down, all the way to that 
place where demons — blocking their way — seize the wicked as they arise on 


the left.“ And so on this scepter is written, Go, you who have been cursed, into the 


everlasting fire that has been prepared for the devil and his angels." 


[The Six Days of Creation] [Fig. 14, Color Figs. 3, 5, 6]. 


Next, the line of generation is extended from Adam up, beyond the Ark, 


through the center of the projecting tip [of the oval], all the way to the 


highest point of the heavens.‘'t Along that line, six disks are formed one 


after the other in such a way that the last one seems to encircle the begin- 


ning of the Ark itself.‘"® Now, these six disks portray the works of the six 
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connotation as the other versions of “since the foundation of the world,” the word seculi 
also carries the implication of "since the beginning of time,’ that is, since the beginning of 
the history of salvation, and so may have been seen by many users of The Mystic Ark as more 
fully integrated into the structure of the image. 

This is the first time that this and the following passage from Matthew 25 appear in a world 
map, an association that is also found in the later Hereford world map; Westrem 2001:7, no. 9. 
The wicked arise on the left hand of Christ or stage left (right as viewed). The demons 
block their way from crossing over to the side of the elect. 

The imagery of the scepter relates, along with the throne, to the theme of rulership 
already mentioned, of which governance, reward, and punishment are all a part; Hugh, De 
sacramentis 1:2:19, PL 176:213. 

Christ is, at times, shown with a scepter in medieval art. Often, though not always, this 
is a cruciform scepter, a detail that would have been left up to those constructing their own 
Arks after Hugh. On the implications of power inherent in such a scepter, see the reaction 
of Henry II to Becket’s processional cross (which at times functioned in a way similar to a 
scepter, and with which Christ is also sometimes shown); Robertson 1859:120—129. 

This passage from Matthew 25:41 is the pendant to the previous one, and is discussed by 
Hugh in De sacramentis 2:16:5, PL 176:587—588, in connection with the earlier inscrip- 
tion from the ascent of the cold of the east, "Their worm will not die and their fire will not be 
quenched’ (Isaiah 66:24). 

The line of generation proper consists of the physical ancestors and spiritual descendants of 
Christ. In conceiving of the component just introduced — which will soon be identified as 
the six days of creation — as an “extension” of the line of generation, Hugh is articulating 
one of the core theories of both his systematic theology and The Mystic Ark: the typological 
relationship of the six days of creation and the six ages of the history of salvation, that is, the 
works of creation and of restoration. 

The statement that the six days extend “from Adam up, ... all the way to the highest 
point of the heavens” is an important piece of evidence for the placement of the six days. 
The plural term celi (heavens) refers not to heaven as a state of perpetual bliss (outside the 
cosmos) but to the heavens as we still use the term today as the region of the universe or 
cosmos beyond the air. In this specific positioning of the first of the six days at “the highest 
point of the heavens,” Hugh is ordering the six days according to his theory of the three 
creationary processes, discussed earlier. Following the logic of this theory, none of the six 
days would be positioned outside of the material cosmos that they themselves comprise (as 
is found in the constructions in Lecoq 1989:12, Figure 1, and Sicard 2001a, Figure 11). The 
last day is located at the place of Adam, that is, at the Adam macro/microcosm since it was 
on the last day that Adam was created. 

Having just indirectly indicated the location of the first and last days, the reporter now refines 
the crucial placement of one of those, the last day, the creation of Adam or humankind. He 
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[CC ed., p. 161 | days [of creation].*?^ For example, in the first, which is the highest, ought to 
be depicted?" the state in which the world was on the first day, when light 
was created;^? in the second, when the firmament was put between the 
waters [of the heavens] and the waters [of the earth]; in the third, when 
the waters [of the earth] were brought together into one and the land cov- 
ered with budding plants;^? in the fourth, when the sun, moon, and stars 
were made;^' in the fifth, when the fish were placed in the water and the 


specifies that this last day “seems to encircle the beginning of the Ark itself?"That is, it seems 
to encircle the Adam macro/microcosm that is located “at the very beginning of the Ark,” 
as is said earlier. The reason for this encircling or overlapping is to articulate the relation 
between the six days of creation (the works of creation, made for humankind "standing") 
and the six ages of the history of salvation (the works of restoration, instituted for human- 
kind fallen) that follow, the liminal point of which is Adam, the cause of the need for the 
works of restoration. 

The reference to a vertical succession of disks (rotule) for the format of the six days 
suggests that Hugh borrowed this component from its more or less recent appearance in 
manuscript illumination in the illuminated initial I (In principio) of Genesis 1:1. The earliest 
known instance of this is believed to be the Lobbes Bible of 1084 (Tournai, Bibliothéque 
du séminaire, ms 1:6; reproduced in Zahlten 1979, Figure 74; with discussion pp. 57-63, 
esp. 58-59). 

416 Genesis I:1—2:1. 

417 figurari debet (ought to be depicted). 

418 This sequential recounting of the six days puts forth Hugh’s insistence on a literal or tempo- 
ral interpretation of biblical creation, that it did take place in six days, as opposed to the idea 
of simultaneous creation (in which the six days are understood figuratively), as theorized 
most notably by Augustine. In its literalness, it also precludes the sort of heavily platonic 
reading of creation in Genesis that one finds in such medieval creationary images as Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 6734:3v (reproduced in Rudolph 1999, Figure 16; 
with discussion p. 41). 

As mentioned, the first day marks the beginning of the second of Hugh’s three creation- 
ary processes, the formation of created things, which had already been created in a state of 
chaos in the first creationary process. As the first day in the formation of created things, and 
so the highest in this vertical succession of days, it marks the beginning of the depiction of 
physical creation in the Ark: the cosmos. In this, it specifically refers to the creation of light, 
considered to be the element of fire, the first of the four elements to distinctly emerge from 
elemental chaos. Aside from its literal significance, Hugh sees this as a “great sacrament,” 
understanding the separation of light and dark that took place on the first day as allegor- 
ically referring to the fall of the bad angels and as the soul’s recognition of its own sinfulness; 
De sacramentis 1:1:10, 1:1:12, 1:5:23(26)—24(27), PL 176:194-195, 195—197, 262—264. 

419 On the second day, the elements of air and water are differentiated. There was much dis- 
agreement in antiquity and the Middle Ages as to just what the firmament was made of, 
with Hugh believing that it was made of water vapor; Adnotationes Genesis 6, PL 175:35. The 
disk of the second day would probably have been situated at the upper point of the sphere 
of the twelve months for compositional reasons. 

420 On the third day, the last of the four elements, earth, emerges and, with it, the second of 
Hugh’s three creationary processes — the formation of created things, in which the basic 
structure of the cosmos is formed — is brought to an end. The disk of the third day would 
probably have been located at the upper limit of the region of the air since the activities 
of the third day occurred “under the heavens" (the spheres of the zodiac and the months; 
Genesis 1:9), as well as for compositional reasons. 

421 With the fourth day, Hugh5 third and final creationary process — the fitting out of created 
things — begins. That is, the cosmos is fitted out with the created things that would occupy 
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birds in the air;^^ and in the sixth, when the beasts and humankind were 


made on earth.^? 


[These ought to be depicted in such a way] that the word seems to come 


from the mouth of the Majesty * and the entire order of created things follows 


immediately after — and in such a way that the extent of the Ark itself should 


reach from the beginning of the world until the end of time, through the midst 


of the earth, having disposed on both sides regions, mountains, rivers, cities, 


and towns, with Egypt to the south and Babylonia to the north.‘ 
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it. Since it is only with the completion of the second creationary process that the four ele- 
ments distinctly emerge from elemental chaos, it seems likely that the disk of the fourth day 
would have appeared on the extended line of generation only after the first component of 
the quaternary harmony, of which the four elements are an important part. Such a place- 
ment would also be likely since the creation of the "lights" in the firmament on the fourth 
day is said in Genesis 1:14 to mark the seasons and years — the seasons of the year also being 
a significant aspect of the quaternary harmony. 

While water was believed to be the generative source for both the creatures of the water 
and of the air, Hugh feels that their corporeal nature is more closely related to earth than to 
these other two elements; De sacramentis 1:1:26, PL 176:203. Thus, while the disk of the fifth 
day would probably have been placed at the tip of the earth primarily for compositional 
reasons (it is the only distinct location remaining in the composition), such a placement 
would have been logical enough in regard to Hugh’s particular conception of the creatures 
ofthe water and of the air, being located on the earth, where the water of the Ocean Stream 
circles the earth (hidden by Paradise in my construction), and being in close proximity to 
the region of the air. 

The reporter has already noted that the sixth day "seems to encircle the beginning of the 
Ark itself”; that is, it overlaps the Adam macro/microcosm, as previously discussed. 

The expression “the word seems to come from the mouth of the Majesty” does not imply 
that the six days of creation should be understood as coming from the mouth of the Majesty 
in a literal sense. Rather, it refers to the traditional Christian idea of Christ as the Word 
(logos) of God or Wisdom of the Father, that he is “the sole primordial Idea or Pattern of 
things” and the mediator between the Father and created things — or, as put by Hugh in The 
Moral Ark, it is “the Word who speaks the word”; Moral Ark 2:14, p. 52.As a platonizing rather 
than platonic conception, one along augustinian lines, it rejects contemporarily well-known 
platonic ideas on creation — for example, that matter is eternal or that Ideas exist eternally or 
independently — while at the same time appropriating the prestigious theory of Ideas. This 
characterization of the Majesty as the Word is both in keeping with the subject of creation 
and with the association of the Lamb of God in the central cubit as the (often described) 
Incarnation of the Word — that is, this imagery visualizes Hugh’s theme of the creator and 
savior as one. 

This poorly phrased statement is one of the most deceptive statements of the entire repor- 
tatio. While it does refer to the idea that all of continuing creation is understood to issue 
from the initial creation of the six days, the key to understanding the more specific meaning 
of the phrase lies in the fact that the reporter includes it in the section on the Majesty, not 
in the section on the earth. Rather than act primarily as a description of the earth per se, 
it pertains first and foremost to the juncture between the works of creation of the six days 
(which have just been described) and the works of creation after the six days (which are 
understood as continuing from the initial creation of the six days). The difference between 
the two is that the latter operate in association with the works of restoration. This is why 
the reporter describes them as reaching "from the beginning of the world until the end of 
time"; that is, they occupy the same physical context as the Ark or Church (though they are 
depicted as on either side of the Ark proper in the image), in which all of the works of res- 
toration are contained. At the same time, "the order of created things" provides the essential 
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[The Seraphim Covering the Head and Feet of the Majesty; the 
Angelic Orders and Their Significance] [Fig. 10, nos. 1—4; Color Fig. 2]. 


After this, near the throne on both sides,*^^ facing the center, two seraphim are 
painted, who, with wings extended above and below, cover the head and feet 
of the Majesty — yet, with the face remaining uncovered. +" 


context of the works of restoration: time and the earth as the stage for the history of salva- 
tion, in which “the sole primordial Idea or Pattern of things” operates in a simultaneously 
transcendent and immanent mode. 

Even if this statement is not primarily intended as a description of the world, it nevertheless 
provides the best description in the reportatio of the details of the component of the world map. 
However, even this description is limited with only Egypt and Babylonia — which were already 
noted — being actually specified (Paradise, the desert, Jerusalem, and the Last Judgment were 
indicated earlier in the text). Egypt and Babylonia are repeated here because they are such an 
important part of the spiritual narrative of the Ark, in particular of its south-north dynamic, 
something directly associated by Hugh with his concept of an east-west spatial-temporal pro- 
gression of events throughout history; Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112. It is the rest of the world map — the 
"regions, mountains, rivers, cities, and towns" — that are new and that are clearly left up to the 
individual constructing this image for his or her own Ark lectures to determine. 

Because the surface of the earth in the map is specified as being colored green, Gautier 
Dalché believes that it would have been difficult for the map in The Mystic Ark to represent 
rivers, mountains, and more than a few cities; Gautier Dalché 1988:20-21. In my view, how- 
ever, given that the reportatio does mention the city of Babylon and the regions of Babylonia 
and Egypt in particular, and "regions, mountains, rivers, cities, and towns" in general, the 
color of the surface of the earth was not seen as a problem by the reporter, who, I believe, 
personally observed the original Ark. Nor was it a problem in the construction of my own 
Ark, which was modeled on the image of the map in Munich (Fig. 53), relying heavily on the 
relocation of digitized details from this map. At least part of these geographic features would 
presumably have acted to convey Hugh5 theory of an east-west spatial-temporal progression 
of events in the history of salvation. But the broad nature of this passage and the evidence of 
the Ark texts suggests that they probably would have also been used as prompts in the secular 
history that appears to have been integrated with sacred history in the Ark lectures. 

As to my own depiction of the world map, while the reportatio says little more about 
the geographic appearance of the image, around the time of The Mystic Ark lectures, Hugh 
wrote a rather long treatise — the Descriptio mappe mundi — describing a world map, a treatise 
that was closely related to an actual large-scale map at SaintVictor that was apparently made 
by Hugh himself. Although the text has survived, the large-scale map has not. However, 
from the written description, Gautier Dalché feels that this large-scale map was very close 
in concept and content to the small-scale map still extant in the twelfth-century manuscript 
in Munich mentioned previously (Fig. 53); Gautier Dalché 1988:81—85, 102. If Hugh, who is 
known for his intellectual consistency, had put so much thought and effort into this large- 
scale map, it would seem likely that he employed its general geographic features in the (also) 
large-scale map of The Mystic Ark. And so I have employed an ellipsoidal version of the 
Munich map in my own construction, a variation that seems to suit all the expectations of 
the Ark lectures. If Hugh did in fact use such a map in The Mystic Ark, as the evidence sug- 
gests, he not only would have been addressing the needs of the Ark lectures in an effective 
manner but would also have been making a claim to contemporaneity through the use of 
this cartographically advanced world map (rather than employing, for example, the simpler 
traditional T-O map; cf. Fig. 59). 

I translate loca, montes, flumina, castella et oppida as "regions, mountains, rivers, cities, and 
towns" in response to what seems to be more or less an attempt at gradated order in the 
passage, just as is found in so many written geographic descriptions, including Hugh own 
Descriptio mappe mundi. 
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Now, under the upper wings of the seraphim — in that area that is between 
the shoulders of the Majesty and the wings — nine orders of angels are arranged 
on both sides, turned to contemplate the face of the Majesty.^? Indeed, the 


426 Earlier, the Majesty was described “as if sitting on a throne.” This passage suggests that the 
base of the throne (the rest being covered by the cosmos) was represented in the original 
image. 

427 pinguntur (are painted). 

428 In The Moral Ark, Hugh explicitly cites Isaiah 6:1—3 as the basis for this component, explain- 
ing that the two seraphim signify the Old and New Testaments. The three pairs of wings 
possessed by each seraph present a visual metaphor of the threefold method of exegesis 
favored by Hugh. Their exact placement is known from The Moral Ark; Hugh, Moral Ark 
1:3, pp. 13-15. With one pair, the seraphim cover their own bodies indicating the historical 
sense in which "mystical understandings" of Scripture are sometimes veiled by the "letter" 
of the text. With another pair, they cover the head and feet of the Majesty, referring to the 
allegorical level since an allegorical sense of Scripture leads to a knowledge of God, who is 
before and after all created things, just as the head and feet of the Majesty extend beyond the 
created cosmos in the image of the Ark. And so while the head and feet are covered, signi- 
fying that "the first and last things" cannot be known, the body remains uncovered since all 
that humankind can learn of the divine comes in between, in time, throughout the course 
of the history of salvation. With the last pair of wings they fly, indicating the tropological 
sense in that, in reading Scripture, one is led to good works, which, in turn, cause one to be 
lifted to higher things. 

One of the interesting things about this passage is that, while the reporter does not give 
the explanation for the wings of the seraphim found in The Moral Ark — to which the person 
conducting his or her own Ark lectures must turn, something that is not in disagreement 
with Hugh’ practice of sometimes giving multiple readings of a subject — and while he even 
neglects to give the placement of two of the three pairs of wings, he does make a point of 
specifying Hugh’s alteration of the source text, Isaiah 6:1—3, with the third pair. In Isaiah, 
it is said that, with one of the three pairs of wings, the seraphim covered the face (faciem) 
of the Majesty. Here, the reporter writes that while the head (caput) of the Majesty is to be 
covered, the face (facien) is to remain uncovered, just as described in the passage in The Moral 
Ark mentioned earlier. The reason that the face remains uncovered is to refer to the future 
vision of God in heaven. But it also shows the lengths to which Hugh — perhaps the most 
influential proponent of his time of the literal level of Scripture — would go in altering the 
literal level in order to put before his audience "the point I want to make;" noting simply 
that "the words of the prophecy are not changed but treated loosely"; Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 10, 
15. It is in this sense that Hugh’s widely recognized insistence on the literal level of exegesis 
is best understood. 

While Isaiah 6:2 says that the seraphim stood (stabant) upon the throne, the reporter 
describes them as being “near the throne on both sides.” In my own construction, I have 
chosen to depict them both on the throne in the sense of standing on the stepped base of 
the throne and "near the throne on both sides,” just as they are in the Vision of Isaiah in the 
Roda Bible, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 6/1:2v (reproduced in Neuss 
1922, Figure 90). 

429 The presence of the nine choirs of angels in The Mystic Ark, which more or less visually 
relates to Hugh’s systematic theology De sacramentis, is far more involved than might seem 
at first glance and is explained in the main text of this study. Here, it is enough to say that 
Hugh did include angels in his systematic theology (unlike many other scholars of his time, 
to whom this component would have had a polemical aspect), and that he sees them as pas- 
sively participating in initial creation in that the rest of creation was “caused to be,” first in 
the comprehension of the angels and only then in actuality. This may, in part, account for 
their placement in the image of the Ark between the mouth of the Majesty that the word 
seems to come from and the cosmos (that is, the rest of creation). But their placement also 
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highest and true unity itself occupies the central and highest place;*? next is 


the first order of angels, two on each side, with diadems;*3' the second order 


has three on each side; the third order has four on each side; the fourth order 


has five on each side; the fifth order has six on each side; the sixth order has 


seven on each side; the seventh order has eight on each side; the eighth order 


has nine on each side; the ninth order has ten on each side.^? This is done with 


the understanding that the beginning of all is from the first unity and that the 


creation of the angels should have added up to a second unity, they together 


being one hundred and eight.*? With one [angel] falling from each of the 
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represents heaven, and their turning “to contemplate the face of the Majesty" indicates not 
just the essential activity of heaven but, in this context, also the process of the formation of 
the angels at creation; Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:10, 1:5:5, 1:5:23(26)—24(27), PL 176:194—195, 
249, 256—257. An important event in the formation of the angels is the fall of the bad angels, 
the significance of which for the creation of humankind is taken up by the reporter at the 
end of this passage. 

The classic sources for the nine orders of angels are Pseudo-Dionysius, De caelesti hier- 
archia 6, PL 122:1049—1030 (upon which Hugh wrote a commentary, In hierarchiam 5:6, PL 
173:1027—1032); Pseudo-Dionysius, De ecclesiastica hierarchia 1, PL 122:1071; and Gregory 
the Great, Homiliae in evangelia 34:7—34:14, pp. 305-314. For Hugh’s own discussion on the 
orders, see De sacramentis 1:5:30(33), PL 176:260—261. 

In the image of The Mystic Ark, the highest and true unity is the Majesty, who, though 
specifically representing the second person of the Trinity, is meant to be understood as the 
entire Trinity acting together. While it may be purely coincidental, there at least seems to 
be a similarity between the general composition of the nine choirs of angels with the "true 
unity" at top and the figure described by Macrobius with the "unity" or creator at top in 
his discussion of the generation of the world-soul according to Plato's Timaeus; see Plato, 
Timaeus 35b—c, p. 66; Plato (trans. Chalcidius), Timaeus, p. 27 (and see especially the dia- 
gram in the commentary on the Timaeus, Chalcidius, Commentarius 32, p. 82; a number of 
copies of this text from the first half of the twelfth century, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. FFF 26, HHH 22, HHH 25); and Macrobius, Commentarii 
1:6:7—9, 1:6:45—47, pp. 19—20, 26—27 (a number of copies of Plato and Macrobius from the 
first half of the twelfth century, owned by the library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, 
cat. FFF 26, HHH 22, HHH 25, KKK 18). Whether or not Hugh was following any of these 
authors, the compositional relationship of the Majesty and the angels visualizes God as the 
One and the beginning of all things. He “occupies the central ... place" because he is the 
center of all things. At the same time, the compositional relationship between the Majesty 


and humankind — with the angelic choirs off to either side — seems to visually articulate 
a direct connection between the Majesty above and humankind below, as opposed to an 
emanationist dependence on the angelic hierarchy as an intermediary between the divine 
and humankind, as found in the platonizing thought of Pseudo-Dionysius. 
While none of the numbers in this passage on the angelic choirs is meant to be taken liter- 
ally, the emphasis on a progressive multiplicity in the numeration of the angels in the com- 
position of their component draws attention to a gradual distancing of fallen humankind 
from the "true unity" of God. 

It is impossible to say whether the specification regarding the diadems is a vestige of the 
collatio or the result of direct observation of the image. 


432 This is the end of the last direction passage. 
433 This sentence begins the last interpretation passage. 


Again, this "first unity" is the Majesty, understood as the Trinity operating together, from 
whom “the beginning of all” (all creation, including the time in which it exists) comes, just 
as portrayed in the flow of the visual narrative in the image of The Mystic Ark. 


TRANSLATION WITH ART HISTORICAL COMMENTARY 


individual orders, however, ninety-nine remain, to whom humankind will be 


added as the hundredth sheep and the heavenly city will be complete.‘ 


[CrosiNG] [Fic. 1] 
We have related these things concerning the representation*? of our Ark so 
that if anyone might wish to reflect upon the beauty of the house of the Lord 


“The creation of the angels should have added up to a second unity” in that God intended 
all of the angels to have their angelic natures completely formed in the creationary sense already 
discussed. This second unity, however, was disrupted with the fall of the bad angels. While this 
second unity is the corporate unity of the angels (the simple additive sum of the numbers of 
the angels given), it may also be that Hugh saw some significance in its mathematical expression 
in that it is the product derived from the multiplication of the first three integers, with each 
integer raised to its own power: I' x 2? x 33 = 108; cf. De scripturis 15, PL 175:22, where Hugh 
employs a more or less similar method.The spiritual meaning of the number 108 will be taken 
up in the following note, which deals with the restoration of the second unity. 

434 The fall of the bad angels disrupted the second unity. Because the number of angels worship- 
ping God was divinely ordained, the number of fallen angels had to be made up from else- 
where. God chose to make them up from humankind, who, in turn, fell, thus initiating the 
history of salvation. In this way, the fall of the bad angels was the indirect cause of the crea- 
tion of humankind. This is apparently why Hugh depicts 108 angels (the number before the 
fall) rather than ninety-nine (the number after the fall), to act as an “introduction” of sorts to 
the image, both visually and conceptually, whose main subject is the return of humankind 
to God. The inevitable restoration of this second unity is referred to in the image of the Ark 
in the inscription at the end of the line of generation — the end of the history of salvation — 
that reads, The community of the faithful under one head, Christ. Antithetically opposed both 
compositionally and conceptually to the nine orders of angels before the fall, this marks 
that future moment when “the heavenly city will be complete.’ Once this city of God in 
heaven is complete, there will no longer be a city of God on earth, which will be destroyed 
to be created anew. While this destruction of the earth is not visually indicated in the image 
of the Ark, it, too, might be thought of as being conceptually antithetically opposed to the 
beginning of the extended line of generation, in this case to the six days of creation. 

As I said, the numbers here are not meant to be taken literally. Although the exact num- 
ber of angels was debated in the Middle Ages, Hugh’s use of roo is a symbolic one, referring 
to fullness or completion — just as ninety-nine refers to incompletion; Hugh, De sacramentis 
1:5:31(34), PL 176:261. Although I am unaware as to how Hugh arrived at the number 108 
for his second unity — whether he worked this out himself or took it from a source I am 
unfamiliar with — what is certain is that his real interest lies not in the number 108 but in 
ninety-nine because of its reference to the New Testament parable of the ninety-nine sheep 
(Matthew 18:12—14, Luke 15:4—7). However, the focus here is not actually on the ninety- 
nine sheep that did not stray but on the one that did, the ninety-nine sheep being tradition- 
ally understood as the good angels and the one sheep being seen as humankind. This parable 
is alluded to in Pseudo-Dionysius’s passage on the nine orders of angels and developed in 
one of Gregory the Great’s discussions of the same subject; Pseudo-Dionysius, De caelesti 
hierarchia 15, PL 122:1070; Gregory the Great, Homiliae in evangelia 34:3—4, pp. 301—303. Yet 
rather than simply show the ninety-nine good angels or even a total of roo, Hugh appar- 
ently wants to present this subject in a way that is in keeping with his systematic theology. 
Since he accepts the tradition that some angels fell from each of the nine orders (Hugh, De 
sacramentis 1:5:30[33], PL 176:260—261), he has to factor the number nine into his equation, 
something he does by subtracting one fallen angel from each of the nine orders — 108 minus 
nine — arriving at ninety-nine. 

This is the end of the last interpretation passage. 

435 figuratione (representation). 
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and its wonders, which are numberless, he might rouse his devotion for a while 
with this exemplar. 


May God be blessed through all eternity. Amen.*" 


436 Only now, at the end of the reportatio, is there anything approaching an explanation of the 


purpose of the text, something that might have been expected at the beginning of the writ- 
ing. The reporter thus expects those who would use the text to already understand its pur- 
pose. Even so, this use is related in rather vague language, though language not unsuitable 
for a formal closing. 

To begin with, he refers to the function of the representation of “our Ark" — that is, The 
Mystic Ark in its full exegetical interpretation — as aiding in reflection upon “the beauty of 
the house of the Lord and its wonders;" a reference to Psalm 25:7-8 (Vulgate). This pas- 
sage from Psalm 25 was an especially popular one at the time, sometimes used as a biblical 
justification of the beauty of the great contemporary churches but more often understood 
in its traditional exegetical sense as being in reference to the magnificence of the Church 
as an institution; Augustine, In Psalmos 25:8, p. 141; Cassiodorus, Expositio Psalmorum 25:8, 
pp. 232-233; Rudolph 1990a:29-41. But here — no doubt a vestige of the collatio discussion — 
the passage refers to the beauty of the house of the Lord that the believer builds in his or 
her own heart or soul: ultimately the main theme of the Ark lectures. 

If this serves to “rouse the devotion” of the believer only "for a while" (interim), this is 
completely in keeping with Hugh’s view that it is not possible to remain at the highest 
level of spiritual contemplation for more than a limited amount of time; Moral Ark 1:5, 
pp. 30-31. 

The means for accomplishing this spiritual exercise is the exemplar (exemplari) of The 
Mystic Ark, a term that here means the image of the Ark as both a visual model (in the sense 
of the visualization of the world as the stage for the history of salvation as found in the Ark 
of the Church) and a moral model (as represented especially in the Ark of Mother Grace). 
It may even be that Christ — the Majesty — as an exemplar upon which one should model 
one’s conduct is understood, this being a common theme in Hugh’s writings, including in 
The Moral Ark, although nowhere is this idea expressed more strikingly than in his De Verbo 
Dei, where Christ as the Book of Life is an exemplar in the scriptorial sense, the archetype 
from which the book or heart of the spiritually striving individual is copied and corrected; 
De Verbo Dei 5:2, p. 76. Like a modern author, Hugh varies his own verbal expression of this 
concept and he sometimes uses the Latin word exemplum to convey the same idea as exem- 
plar. However, exemplar is the same word used by Hugh himself twice in introducing the 
idea of the image of The Mystic Ark in The Moral Ark, as well as twice in its closing, where he 
specifically states that he “painted” his own Ark “externally” (exterius depingimus) and urges 
his audience to construct their own; Moral Ark 1:3, 4:9, pp. 10, 117. 


437 While these final words may be seen as a traditional closing statement, they can also be 


understood as the ending of a prayer or, more precisely, a spiritual exercise, which is what 
building the house of God in one’s soul is, whether through the initial pedagogical process 
of the collatio or, later, through the personal efforts of the individual. As Hugh puts it in the 
closing of The Moral Ark, 


Let us now propose the exemplar of our Ark itself ... in order that you may learn 
from without what you ought to do within so that, when you have reproduced the 
form of this exemplar in your heart, you may rejoice that the house of God has 
been built within you. 
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. Among other sources, Richard of Saint Victor, 


Benjamin maior 1:4, PL 196:67. 
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. Hugh, Didascalicon 3:12, p. 61, quoting Bernard 
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. Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 176:720. 


CHAPTER ONE. THE MYSTIC ARK 
LECTURES 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. Until more 
convincing arguments are made, I date The 
Moral Ark to the same time as The Mystic 
Ark since they are both part of the same Ark 
lectures; on my dating of The Mystic Ark, see 
Rudolph 2004:57-$8. 


. The following review of the literature 


comes from Rudolph 2004 (which was 
originally written for this introduction), 
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added Liccaro 1969 and Fassler 1993:211—222, 
231, 235. 


. Carruthers 2008, esp. 53—55, 155, 202-203, 


257—260, 293—302; Carruthers 1998, esp. 243— 
246; and Carruthers and Weiss 2002:41. On 
the Ark and memory, see also Zinn 1972:331; 
Zinn 1974b; Lecoq 1989:19; Sicard 1993:27- 
28, 60 n. 102 (where he disagrees with 
Carruthers that the Ark is “purely mental”); 
Evans 1994:75 (who criticizes Carruthers’ 
thesis that the Ark is based on Ciceronian 
mnemonic technique); Sicard 2001b:128; 

and cf. Ehlers 1972a:184. For my earlier 
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response to the idea that The Mystic Ark was 
used as ekphrasis or primarily as a memory 
device, see Rudolph 2004:71—78. For Hugh 
himself on memory, see esp. Didascalicon 3:11, 
pp. 60-61; and De tribus maximis circumstantiis. 
On medieval memory practices in general, see 
Yates 1966:50—104. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 123. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, 4, 6, 9, pp. 122—123, 126, 


140—146, ISI, 158. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. On Oxford, 
Bodleian, ms Laud misc. 409:3v, see Morgan 
1982, cat. 4. 

Chátillon 1969:72—73, 73 n. 68. In December, 
2008, the National Gallery in Washington 
printed up and exhibited a full-scale 

copy of my construction of The Mystic 

Ark, demonstrating in fact that the image 

is neither too complex nor too large to 
produce, use, or fit on a cloister wall (Fig. 38); 
for more on this, see the subsection, ^T he 
Construction of the Image of The Mystic 
Ark" in the Appendix. My thanks to Martina 
Schilling for sharing her views on the cloister 
of Saint Victor. 


. More fully discussed in Rudolph 


2004:71—78. 


. For my views on why there are no extant 


examples of the image of The Mystic Ark, see 
the subsection "The Afterlife of the Mystic 
Ark Lectures: The Reportatio" in the main 
conclusion. 

Duo tibi, lector, ordinem scilicet et modum, propono; 
Hugh, Didascalicon 6:1, p. 113; I use Taylor's 
(1961:135) translations of these terms. On 
order and discipline, see Hugh, Didascalicon 
6, esp. 6:2, pp. 113—133, esp. 113; and Taylor's 
(1961:214, n. 54) useful comments. 

Rudolph 1990a:7. 

For some examples of this integration into a 
broader literary culture, see Rudolph, 19903, 
Rudolph 1997b, and Rudolph 20132. 
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Hugh, Didascalicon 6:4, pp. 118—119. Belting 27) 
1994:xxii. For more on Hugh and the idea of 28. 
history as the foundation, see the introduction 
in the main section on the Ark of Noah in 
Chapter Two. 

For a fuller statement of my views on this, see 
Rudolph 1999. 

See the subsection “Concluding Remarks” in 
this chapter. 

Rudolph 2004:80-81. Augustine (De civitate 
Dei 15:26, p. 494) took a more or less similar 
approach in his exegetical discussion of the 
Ark of the Flood. 

On the consistency of Hugh5 thought, 

see Smalley 1983:86, Taylor 1961:xi, Squire 
1962:21—22, McGinn 1992:v.2:374. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10; and Mystic Ark 11, 
p. 162. Cf. Hugh, De tribus rerum subsistentiis, 

p. 134; on the authenticity of this fragment, see 
Buttimer 1939:xv-xvii and Taylor 1961:152. 30. 
For selections of Scripture and the Fathers 

read in the refectory at Saint Victor, see 

the Liber ordinis S. Victoris 48, pp. 211-215. 

And for what Hugh’s students might have 

been expected to become familiar with in 

the course of their studies with him, see his 
Didascalicon, passim. 


. My use of the terms “old” and “new 
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theologies” comes from the twelfth-century 
expression the “new theology" On this, cf. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistola 190:1, v.8:17; 
and William of Saint- Thierry, Disputatio 
adversus Petrum Abaelardum 3, p. 24. Although 
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I say “blind faith,” I recognize that there 

is an element of “faith seeking reason.” 
For a few comprehensive studies, among 
many others, dealing with the issues of this 
period, see Paré 1933, de Ghellinck 1948, 
Sikes 1965, Chenu 1968, Evans 1980a, and 
Châtillon 1992. 
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. Among others, see Scheffczyk 1970:113-131, 


Colish 1994:303—397, Colish 1995. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 3:2, p. 52. 

For a fuller presentation of my views on 

the issue of logic, see Rudolph 1999:3-4, 
21—23, from which some of the language of 
this section comes and which was originally 3$. 
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written for this introduction. 


. On this particular comparison between 


Abelard and Peter Lombard, see Haskins 
1927:357—358. 


. Abelard, Sic et non, prologue, p. 103. 


29. 


Abelard, Theologia ‘Scholarium’ 12, p. 404. 

I follow here the Clementine edition of the 
Vulgate rather than the standard edition by 
Weber since in this particular instance, the 
wording found in the Clementine is that cited 
in the twelfth-century sources with which 

I am concerned. Hebrews is traditionally 
ascribed to Paul, although his authorship was 
doubted already in the Early Christian period. 
On my use of these terms, see the entries for 
existimatio and aestimatio in McKeon 1929:428, 
454. The term existimatio was severely objected 
to by both Bernard of Clairvaux (Epistola 
190:9, v.8:24—25) and William of Saint- 
Thierry (Disputatio adversus Petrum Abaelardum 
I, p. 17). Mews (2005:207) sees Hugh’s De 
sacramentis 1:10:2, PL 176:327—331 as in direct 
response to Abelard on this. On this subject, 
see also Colish 1994:494—496. 

Gregory the Great, Homiliae in evangelia 26:1, 
p. 218; Abelard, Dialogus, p. 93. William of 
Conches (Dragmaticon 1:2:2, p. 11) is careful 
to cite Gregory despite his own "scientific" 
approach; and, at the opposite end of the 
intellectual/political spectrum, William of 
Saint- Thierry (De natura corporis et animae 
289, p. 134) also refers to this same passage by 
Gregory. 

Tertullian, De praescriptione 7:9, p. 193. 

Anselm of Canterbury, De incarnatione 1, 

pp. 9-10. 

This is the figure on the side of the damned, 
middle register, toward the middle of the right 
section, the figure whose head breaks the line 
of the subregister (reproduced in Bonne 1984, 
Figure 11). 

By platonizing Christianity I mean bringing 
contemporary secular thought (platonism) 

to bear on the understanding of the word 

of God, with Christianity as the focus of 
attention. By Christianizing platonism I 

refer to the practice of seeing fundamental 
Christian truths in non-revealed pagan 
philosophy, with that philosophy as the focus 
of attention. On this, see Scheffczyk 1970, 
passim, but esp. pp. 117—119. 

Chenu 1968:14, 162—163. 

d'Alverny 1976:124. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistola 190:9, v.8:24— 
25; William of Conches, Philosophia 1:44, 

p. 39. For a study of how various positions 

on creation were argued in imagery in the 
twelfth century, see Rudolph 1999. 
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The standard work on this is Haskins 1927, 
which must be updated with Benson and 
Constable 1982, in which see particularly its 
historiographical introduction (pp. xvii-xxx) 
and reference to further bibliography on the 
question of the renaissance of the twelfth 
century (p. xxi n. 3). 

Attributed to Peter the Venerable, Epitaphia. 
The sources on Abelard’s phenomenal 
popularity are too numerous to cite here; 
many of these may be found in Luscombe 
1969:1—13. 

For the historical basis of the discussion of 
the clans of Paris, I follow Bautier 1981 and 
Bautier 1991. See also Luchaire 1890:XLII— 
LXIV. I use the French word clan, which is 
borrowed from Bautier (although he does 
not make the distinction between the two 
different types of clans made here) in order 

to avoid any confusion with its common 
meaning in English. For the most recent study 
of the reform of Saint Victor, see Führer 2010. 
See esp. Bautier 1981, Bautier 1991, and 
Führer 2010. 

On the movement of canons regular, see 
Derein 1946; Dickinson 1950; Chátillon 1967; 
Constable and Smith 1972:xi-xiii, xviii-xxvii; 
Chatillon 1978a; Chatillon 1978b; Bynum 
1979; Bynum 1982:22-58; Chatillon 1982; 
Chatillon 1988; Constable 1996:11—13 (for 

an informed discussion of the terms "secular 
canon" and "canon regular"). 

Scholars have traditionally believed that 
William of Champeaux took up activity at 
the site of Saint Victor at this time (1108). And 
while this date may be correct, a close reading 
of the Historia calamitatum suggests that the 
actual founding of Saint Victor happened 
only subsequently in the course of William's 
actions. According to Abelard (Historia, p. 65), 
when William left Notre-Dame (1108), he 
took himself to a monastery (monasterio) 
within “the city of Paris" (urbe Parisiaca) — 
"the very same monastery to which he had 
taken himself for the purpose of a religious 
life" — where he began an open school, one 
that was not restricted to the education of 
the house’s own members alone. The word 
monasterium can refer to a house of either 
monks or canons, but, since there were no 
houses of canons regular in the city of Paris 
in 1108, William must have been teaching at 
a monastic house. The city of Paris, properly 
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speaking, had seven monastic houses at this 
time. Of these, certainly four and probably 
five were not full-scale monasteries but rather 
refuges for use by the monastic houses on 

the Left and Right Banks in times of danger 
(there was also one house of secular canons, 
Saint-Denis-de-la- Chartre, but William’s 
reform politics preclude this as a realistic 
possibility); Bautier 1981:21—36, Bautier 
1991:23—25. Of the remaining two, William 
had very strong ties with Saint-Eloi, which 
he himself and Bishop Galon had reformed 
only a few months previously. It would seem, 
then, that William did not found Saint Victor 
immediately upon leaving Notre-Dame but 
rather first attached himself informally to 
Saint-Eloi on the basis of the privileges due 
him as one of the house’s reformers, a famous 
scholar, and an important and influential local 
ecclesiastic. Saint Victor seems to have been 
informally founded only later, when William 
established himself at a certain villa described 
by Abelard as “removed from the city,” villa in 
this case referring to a nonurban settlement: 
the structures that had existed at the time in 
the area of the Merovingian cemetery on the 
highway to Sens, about as far from the city as 
Sainte-Geneviève, Saint- Germain-des-Prés, 
and Saint-Martin-des- Champs. Saint Victor 

is consistently described as lying outside the 
city of Paris; e.g., the foundation charter of 
Saint Denis (Cartulaire général de Paris, no. 163); 
and Robert de Torigny, De immutatione, PL 
202:1313. Even so, Saint Victor is characterized 
positively in the Libellus de diversis ordinibus (6, 
p. 72) as a house situated near the activities of 
men. Saint-Victor was a recognized place- 
name at least sixty years before the foundation 
of the collegial house; Cartulaire général de 
Paris, no. 93, cited by Willesme (1977:107). On 
the foundation of Saint Victor in general, see 
Bonnard 1904:1—29; Chatillon 1932, esp. 141— 
146; Chátillon 1969:53—85; Willesme 1977; 
Bautier 1981; Willesme 1981; Bautier 1991; and 
Führer 2010. 

Abelard, Historia, pp. 64—65. 

William fitzStephen, Vita Sancti Thomae, p. 213. 
Clanchy 1997:283. And, according to Mews 
(2005:205), “the most significant teacher 

of divinity against whom Abelard had to 
compete was Hugh.” 

On Hugh as middle ground, see Pedersen 
1997: 131. 
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. Hugh, Adnotationes Genesis 6, PL 175:46—47. 
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Hugh, Didascalicon 5:8, p. 108. 
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. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 10—17. 
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Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 15, p. 82. 
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2:16, p. 54. 
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quaestio himself; Poirel 1997:106 n. 52. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 15. 
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delectent visum; Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10. 
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well as figural and nonfigural schemata 

was widespread in medieval culture. For 

a sampling of some of the better-known 
examples from before or contemporary with 
Hugh, see Augustine, De quantitate animae 
11—18, pp. 143—154; Macrobius, Commentarii 
1:21:3, [1222 111—132, 2: 5113—15, 2:6:7, 2:7:3—06, 
2:9:7—8, pp. 85, 93, 112, I17, I17—118, I23—124; 
Martianus Capella, De nuptiis 6:579, p. 288; 
Cassiodorus, Expositio Psalmorum 86:1, 

pp. 789—790; Cassiodorus, Institutiones 2:2:3:, 
2:2:4, 2:2:11, 2:3:4, 2:4:3, 2:4:4, 2:4:5, 2:4:6, 
Pp. 98, 99, 104, 110, 133, 135, 139—140; Isidore, 
De natura rerum 4:7, 7:4, 10:2, I1:1, 11:3, 23:4, 
pp. I91, 203, 211, 213, 217, 261; Bede, De locis 
sanctis 2:2, 2:5, 6:2, p. 256, 238, 263; Byrhtferth, 
Enchiridion, passim (numerous); William of 
Conches, Philosophia, passim (numerous). 

For some references to Hugh 5 own use of 
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87. 


88. 


89. 
90. 
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94. 


95. 
96. 
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these devices and/or terms aside from the 
Ark lectures, see Hugh, Didascalicon 3:4, p. 54 
(formis); De tribus maximis circumstantiis, p. 491 
(forma); De vanitate 1, PL 176:709 (figures); 
Descriptio mappe mundi, prologue, p. 133 
(tabula); De sacramentis 1:9:2, PL 176:317 
(formae sive picturae). For a partial list of 

the secondary literature employed in this 
study on the subject (especially excluding 
maps), see Moore 1936:97—117 (for Peter 

of Poitiers), Baltrušaitis 19382, Baltrušaitis 
1938b, Baltrusaitis 1939, Katzenellenbogen 
1939, Darlington 1947:467—473, Beer 1952, 
d'Alverny 1953, Saxl and Meier 1953, 

Bober 1956, Saxl 1957, Bober 1961, Bischoff 
1966:74—75, Bronder 1972, Ohly 1972, 
d'Alverny 1976, Esmeijer 1978, Evans 1980b, 
Caviness 1983, Wirth 1983, Murdoch 1984, 
Harley and Woodward 1987:287 (esp. for 
terms such as forma, figura, pictura, descriptio, 
and tabula), Bischoff 1990:34 (on tabulae), 
Sicard 1993:141—149, Obrist 1996, Obrist 
1997, Carruthers 1998, Carruthers and 
Ziolkowski 2002, Kühnel 2003, Obrist 2004, 
Carruthers 2008, and Hamburger 2009. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 15. 

See the subsection “The Construction of the 
Image of The Mystic Ark" in the Appendix. 
Rudolph 1990a. 

Rudolph 1990a:29—30, 168—169. 

Abelard is discussed throughout this study, 
but see especially the subsection “The Planks 
of the Ark: The Three Periods and Peoples 
of Natural Law, of the Written Law, and of 
Grace” in the main section on the Ark of the 
Church in Chapter Two. 

Rudolph 1990a:104—124, Rudolph 
1990b:48—63. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10. 
93. 


This is discussed more fully in the subsection 
“The Cold of the West: Cognition/ 
Meditation/Contemplation and the 
Restoration of the Integrity of the Soul” in 
the main section on the Ark of Mother Grace 
in Chapter Two. 

For references from Hugh’s writings on 

this, see the subsection “‘Only One Ark 
Everywhere’: The Need for a Work of Art” in 
the main conclusion in Chapter Three. 
Hugh, Didascalicon 2:5, p. 29. 

Hugh, De unione, pp. 218—224; discussed by 
Taylor (1961:201 n. 37). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 4:9, pp. 10, 117. 
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. For Hugh5 use of the term "exemplar" in 
relation to Christ, see esp. his De arrha animae, 
pp. 278-280 and De Verbo Dei 5:2, p. 76; see 
also De sacramentis 1:3:19, PL 176:224. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

. See the subsection “The Restless Heart 
and the Charge of the Ark Lectures,” in 
the main section on the Ark of Wisdom in 
Chapter Two. 

Augustine, Confessiones 1:5—1:6, p. 3 (a mid- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. DD r). 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:2, pp. 7-8. For my 

discussion of this theme of building the 

house of God, see the main section on the 

Ark of Wisdom in general, but especially 

the subsection in it, "Building the House 

of God: Distinguishing between the Ark of 

Wisdom and the Ark of Mother Grace" in 

Chapter Two. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:1, pp. 86-87. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 9. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 117; Mystic Ark 11, 

p. 162. 

On the early exegesis on the Ark, see 

Daniélou 1960:69—112; Daniélou 1964:63, 

67—68, 69, 83; and Boblitz 1972. 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, p. 108 

(translated into Latin by Rufinus); Hugh, 

Moral Ark 1:4, p. 18. On the books of the 

Bible, see Mystic Ark 4, pp. 141—142, 142-143; 

and Moral Ark 1:5, p. 24. Although Hugh 

considers Origen to be a Doctor of the 

Church and sees his writings as virtually 

a category of scriptural writing (Hugh, 

Didascalicon 4:2, p. 72; De scripturis 6, PL 

175:15), he apparently feels he is a "schismatic" 

(Hugh, Didascalicon 4:14, p. 89), a common 

opinion since Early Christian times because 

of Origen’s belief in universal salvation. 

Glossa ordinaria, Genesis 6:14, PL 113:105. 

Ouy 1999, cat. AA 1 and DD 3; only the 

first half of the copy of De civitate Dei still 

remains. 

Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494. In 

this passage, Augustine refers the reader to 

a further exegetical study of his on the Ark 

in Contra Faustum (12:14—12:18, pp. 343— 

347). See also Augustine, Quaestiones in 

Heptateuchum, Genesis 4—6, pp. 34. 

Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26-27, 

PpP- 493—497; and Contra Faustum 12:14—18, 
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PP. 343—347 (a mid-twelfth-century copy 

of this text, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. CC 1). 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, 2:2, 2:6, 2:7, 4:2, 4:7, 
4:8, pp. 24, 26, 32, 35, 41-42, 44, 90-91, 103, 
105, 110; Mystic Ark 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, pp. 125, 127, 
129, 139, 152, 155. Augustine sometimes 
borrows from Origen, clearly having read 
the latter’s Homiliae in Genesim 2. On 

the Ark as figure of the Church, see also 
Augustine, Epistula ad catholicos 9, p. 240. And 
cf. Ambrose, Hexameron 6:72, pp. 258—259, 
whose discussion of the proportions of the 
Ark as representing the human body appears 
in both Augustine and The Moral Ark (1:5, 
pp. 26, 31-32), and is therefore implicit in 
The Mystic Ark. A mid-twelfth-century copy 
the Hexameron, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. BB rs. 


. On this passage, see the subsection "Form 


and Size" in the main section on the Ark of 
Noah in Chapter Two. 


. Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, p. 112. 
. Most notably Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, 


p. 492, lines 14—21; inserted into Hugh, Moral 
Ark 1:5, p. 26, lines 73-81. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:16—17, PL 176:579— 
610, among other places, has a number of 
direct borrowings from Augustine, esp. from 
De civitate Dei. On this, see Ott 1949:306—307, 
and Weisweiler 1949, esp. 254—255. 

tam ex auctoritate quam ex ratione; Hugh, Moral 
Ark 1:1, p. 3. Hugh considered the writings 
of Augustine, along with those of Origen 
and others, to be virtually a part of the New 
Testament; Hugh, Didascalicon 4:2, pp. 71-72. 
Attributed to Peter the Venerable, Epitaphia, 
V.1:717. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 117. 

Hugh, De tribus diebus 10, p. 23; Moral Ark 4:4, 
p. 96; and De amore, passim. 

Jacques de Vitry, Historia occidentalis 24, p. 138; 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 109. 

Est etiam longe multiplicior significatio rerum 
quam vocum; Hugh, De scripturis 14, PL 175:21. 
Hugh, In hierarchiam 3, PL 175:976—978; 

De sacramentis 1:10:2, PL 176:328—329. This 
was a common view and one shared with, 
among others, Bernard of Clairvaux (Super 
Cantica 20:6—7, v.1:118—120) and William 

of Saint- Thierry (Speculum fidei 115—122, 
pp. 125-127). 


CHAPTER TWO. THE IMAGE OF 
THE MYSTIC ARK 


. Hugh, De tribus rerum subsistentiis, p. 134. 


Hugh made a similar statement in his 
Dialogus, PL 176:17—18, as well as one 

in De vanitate 2, PL 176:715, in a passage 
referring to the theme of the Ark. A probable 
direct source for this traditional topos is 
Augustine (In Ioannis 1:9, pp. 5—6), which in 
turn may be based on Origen’s discussion 
(In Joannem 1:114, 1:288, v.1:120, 204) of the 
same biblical passage that Augustine was 
commenting on. And see the widely read 
sayings of the Desert Fathers, Apophthegmata, 
Antonius 35, PG 65:87. On this general 
platonic theme, see Panofsky 1968. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 162; cf. also Moral Ark 


1:3, 4:0, pp. IO, 117. 


. See the subsection “The Intellectual and 


Political Environment of The Mystic Ark" in 
Chapter One. 


. I borrow this term from Chenu 1968:14. 
. On the importance of the middle-ground 


positions of Saint Victor and Hugh, see 
Pedersen 1997:131. 


6. Colish 1988; 1994:33-65. 


IO. 
LI, 


Colish 1995:81. 


. In general, see Chenu 1968:162—-201, 


Scheffczyk 1970:119—124, Berndt 1994, Colish 
1994:303—397, and Poirel 1998a:19—20. Cloes 
(1958:282—285) sees two main directions 

in the theological systems of the twelfth 
century, what he calls the historico-biblical 
(particularly represented by Hugh) and the 
logical (of which Abelard is the leading 


example). 


. Bischoff 1935; Piazzoni 1982; Smalley 


1983:87—88, 202; Colish 1994:57—60. 

Colish 1994:57;see also Cloes 1958:281—288. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, PL 
176:183. On Hugh’s theory of the works 

of creation and of restoration (which is 
ultimately based upon the thought of 
Augustine) in general, the main source is his 
De sacramentis, passim, whose very structure 
is determined by the subject. See also 
Didascalicon, preface, pp. 2—3 (whose division 
into secular and divine writings is also based 
on Hugh’s theory of the works of creation 
and of restoration, according to Taylor 
1961:34); In hierarchiam 1:1, PL 173:926—928; 
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I2. 


13. 
14. 


IS. 
16, 


ie: 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


Moral Ark, passim, but esp. 4:3, 4:9, pp. 92—93, 
111; De scripturis 2, PL 175:11; De vanitate 2, 
PL 176:716; De tribus maximis circumstantiis, 
pp. 491—492; Quid vere diligendum sit 3, p. 98. 
And see Schlette 1961:24—27, Ehlers 1973: 
63—65, Ernst 1987:209—279, and McGinn 
1992:V.2:372—373. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, 1:10:5, 
1:10:8, PL 176:183—184, 333—334. 341. Hugh 
does not mean that the divine nature of 
Christ suffered along with the human nature, 
only that the union between the divine and 
the human was perfect. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 3, 1:1:28—29, 
PL 176:184, 203—204. 

On this, see Rudolph 2004:79. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115. 

summam omnium in unam seriem; Hugh, De 
sacramentis 1 preface to the prologue, PL 
176:183—184. 

Evans 1980a:40. On the distinction in general, 
Colish 1994:6—8. For a different opinion, 

see Poirel 2001b:r151 n. 44, with further 
bibliography. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1, pp. 3-32. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 10—17. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. 

See the subsection “The General Sources of 
The Mystic Ark,” in Chapter One,““The Mystic 
Ark Lectures.” 

For Hugh’s position on exegesis, see the 
introduction to the main section on the Ark 
of Noah which follows. 

For example, see Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, 

p. 114. 

On the four Arks in general, see Hugh, Moral 
Ark 1:3, p. 17. Hugh’s interpretations are not 
rigid and do overlap somewhat, but, generally 
speaking, for the Ark of Noah, see Moral Ark 
1:4, pp. 18-23; the Ark of the Church, Moral 
Ark 1:5, pp. 23-29; the Ark of Wisdom, esp. 
Moral Ark 2 and 4, pp. 33-54, 86—117; and the 


Ark of Mother Grace, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 31-32. 


For a different view than the one presented 
in this study on the last three of the four Arks, 
see Lewis 2003. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. 

Lewis (2003:219) says that The Mystic Ark 
"perceptively" begins with the central cubit 
because this is the place of completion, etc. 
The Moral Ark, which Hugh himself wrote, 
begins its description of the Ark with the 
image of the Lord. 


27. 


30. 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 3:11, p. 80. This is apparently 
a favorite expression of Hugh’s; cf. Didascalicon 
6:4, p. I20. 


. To the best of my knowledge, the closest 


Hugh comes to the exact expression 

historia fundamentum est is Fundamentum 
autem et principium doctrinae sacrae historia est; 
Didascalicon 6:3, p. 116. The exact expression 
is from Peter Comestor (Historia scholastica, 
incipit, PL 198:1053), a former chancellor 

of the University of Paris, who retired to 
Saint Victor in 1169. For similar phrasings 

by Hugh, other than the one just cited, see 
Didascalicon 6:2, 6:3, 6:4, pp. 113, 116, 118—122; 
and De tribus maximis circumstantiis, p. 491. 
For important early examples of this topos in 
particular, see Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 
2:1, 2:6, pp. 76, 106 (litteram ... fundamenta ... 
ab historiae; historica est veluti fundamentum); 
Jerome, Epistula 129:6, v.7:163—164 (historiae 
veritatem, quae fundamentum est); and Gregory 
the Great, Moralia in Job, ad Leandrum 3, 

p. 4 (fundamenta historiae ponimus). For 

more on this specific theme, see de Lubac 
1959:V.2:425—439, esp. 437; and, more broadly 
for the foundation as a metaphor, Rudolph 
2013a. 


. Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, p. 114 (I use Taylor's 


[1961:136] translation) De scripturis 5, PL 
175:13. See also, Hugh, In Ecclesiasten, preface, 
PL r75:113-115. 

Smalley (1983:83—106; tst ed. 1952) 
emphasized Hugh’s defense of the literal or 
historical sense. In this, she was challenged by 
de Lubac (1959:v.3:287-359, esp. pp. 288—291, 
327-328), who felt that Hugh demands 

equal treatment for all of the senses. Smalley 
(1983:viii-ix) acknowledged her overemphasis 
in the third edition of her book. 

Hugh’s exegetical method is traditional, 
though with his own personal twist. While 
four levels of exegesis were commonly 
recognized at this time, Hugh preferred to 
theorize exegesis in three, strictly speaking: 
the literal/historical, simple allegory, and 
tropology. His use of a fourth level, anagogical 
allegory, is a refinement that is not usual 
with him, and its use in The Mystic Ark is 
probably related to the demands of the 
schematic structure of the Ark; see Hugh, 

De scripturis 3, PL 175:11—12 (this passage 
cannot be properly understood without the 
noteworthy correction from Poirel 1998a:72 
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n. I). On Hugh’s exegesis in general, see 

de Lubac 1959:v.3:287-359. On Hugh’s 
distinction between simple allegory and 
anagogical allegory, in which he was not 
alone, see de Lubac (1959:v.1:139-146, 

esp. 140-141), who puts this in historical 
context, taking up this seeming ambiguity in 
a number of authors, including Hugh and one 
of his followers. Hugh discusses exegesis in 
many places; for a few of these, see Didascalicon 
$:2, 6:2—5, pp. 95—96, 113—123; De meditatione 
2:3, p. 48; De tribus maximis circumstantiis; and 
De sacramentis 1 prologue 4 and 6, PL 176:184— 
185. See also Paré 1933:218—239; Smalley 
1983:83—106; Baron 1957:97—124; Southern 
1971:159—179; Sicard 1991:22—25, 31—32; and 
Poirel 1998a:70—79. 

Evans 1983:230. 

See Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, pp. 115-116; De 
vanitate 2, PL 176:715; De scripturis 3, PL 
175:11—12. On littera and historia as often 
being seen as interchangeable, see also 

de Lubac 1959:v.2:425—426; and McGinn 
1992:V.2:379. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 18. 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:1—2:2, 

pp. 76-88. 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, p. 112. 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494. 
Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, pp. 76-78. 
Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, 2:3, 2:5, 2:6, 
pp. 78, 80, 82, 90, 104, 106—110. 

For nidus, Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, 
2:3, 2:5, 2:6, pp. 76, 78, 90, 104, 110. For mansio, 
Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, 2:3, 2:5, pp. 78, 

90, 104. 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, pp. 78, 84; 
see also his Contra Celsum 4:41, v.2:290—292. 
Other early commentators shared Origen’s 
views on the general shape of the Ark. 
"Mound" is the modern English rendering of 
the ancient Armenian translation of the Greek 
original of Philo's Questions on Genesis 2:5, 

p. 73. And Clement of Alexandria described 
the Ark as pyramidal; Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromata 6:11:2, p. 234. 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:2, pp. 86—88; see 
also his Contra Celsum 4:41, v.2:290—292. 
Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, 
Genesis 6, pp. 3—4- 

Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:16, p. 346. 
Rufinus had used what is described as a 
variant today, adding the word superiora after 


45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
si; 
52. 


53. 
54- 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


tricanerata; Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, 
pp. 76—78. Arcae does appear in one variant 
of the Itala, though the version used by 
Augustine in Quaestiones in Heptateuchum 
(Genesis 6, pp. 3—4) belongs to a version that 
might be described as the more dominant. 
Augustine (De doctrina christiana 2:22, p. 47) 
himself felt that the Itala version he used was 
the best available translation at the time. 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494. 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:27, p. 495. 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:27, pp. 495—496; 
Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, Genesis 4, p. 3. 
At one point in Origen’s Second Homily, 
Rufinus’ translation refers to the upper decks 
as cenacula; Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, p. 78. 
Bede, In Genesim 2:14, p. 105; and see Pseudo- 
Bede, Expositio in primum librum Mosis 5-8, PL 
91:221—222. 

Rabanus Maurus, Commentariorum in Genesim 
2:6, PL 107:515. 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:5, p. 104. See 
also John 14:23. 

Jerome, Contra luciferianos 22, PL 23:176. 
Bede, In Genesim 2:14, p. 105. 

For example, Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 23, 
where much of this terminology is cited but 
otherwise not further employed. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 19. For a systematic 
clarification of terminology, see Moral Ark 
1:4, p. 23. 

Exodus 17:1, 40:36; Numbers 33:1; Tobias 6:1. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 10, p. 156. 

On Hugh’s critical attitude toward previous 
exegetical authority on the subject, see de 
Lubac 1959:v.3:320—321, 325. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 18. For his general 
awareness of different opinions on the 
arrangement of the Ark, see also his 
Adnotationes, Genesis 6, PL 175:46—47. 

See the next subsection, "Hugh and the 
Iconographic Tradition of the Ark of the 
Flood,’ in this main section on the Ark 

of Noah. 

Smalley 1983:96—97. 

Zinn 1971:263—266, 268—269. This 
interpretation has been seen by some as an 
actual visit to a shipyard by Hugh; see Cahn 
1994:62. 

de Lubac 1959:v.3:320-321. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, 1:5, pp. 19, 28—29. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, p. 84. 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 23. For similar 
statements about the difficulty of representing 
a three-dimensional subject two- 
dimensionally, see Macrobius, Commentarii 
2:6:7, p. 117, and William of Conches, 
Dragmaticon 3:7:4, p. 76. 

Fully reproduced and discussed in Cahn 1994; 
my thanks to Professor Cahn for the offprint 
of this article. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 15. 

For explicit references to the Ark proper as 

a two-dimensional figure, see Hugh, Mystic 
Ark 1, 2, pp. 123, 124 (three references), 

125, 130. 

On the common Victorine and Hugonian use 
of triads, see Smalley 1983:86 n. 4. 


. Hugh does, at times, revert to a five-staged 


Ark; Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 27—31. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 20; see also 


Adnotationes, Genesis 6, PL 175:46. 


. C£ Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, 


Genesis 5, p. 3; De civitate Dei 15:27, 
PP. 496—497. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, pp. 21-22. 
. Squire 1962:63. 
. Hugh is believed to have taught a course on 


practical geometry at Saint Victor; see his 
Practica geometriae. 


. Pseudo-Augustinus Hibernicus, De mirabilibus 


sacrae Scripturae 1:5, PL 35:2156. 


. Angelomus of Luxeuil, In Genesin 7, PL 


II$:IS9. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 20; Mystic Ark 9, 

pp. 153-155. 

For a selection of the primary sources and 
secondary literature on the iconography of 
the Ark of the Flood, see the notes in the 
introduction to the main section on the Ark 
of the Church. 

Augustine, Sermo 177:4, PL 38:955. 

Both Leclerq (DACL, “Arche,” v.1:pt.2:2715) 
and Allen (1949:156) have described the 
central pillar as a mast, something that is hard 
to defend since it is enclosed by and supports 
the roof of the Ark. 

DACL, “Defunts,” v.4:pt.1:435—436. 

London, British Library, ms Cotton Otho 

B. VI: 10v, 11, 12v (reproduced in Weitzmann 
and Kessler 1986, Figures 8, 9, 109, 112, 118. 
Despite its use as a model in the Flood 

cycle of the mosaics of San Marco, in Venice, 
this type of Ark was not taken widely up; 
Weitzmann and Kessler 1986:18—20, 63—66. 


85. 


86. 


87. 
88. 


89. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


94. 
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Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms n. 
a. lat. 2334:9r, 10v (reproduced in Weitzmann 
1977, Plate 45; and Verkerk 2004, Figure 19). 
Allen 1949:157. The open rectilinear roof of f. 
tov does not match the body of the oval Ark 
seen on both this folio and f. or. 

Allen 1949:157-158. 

Allen’s chronology is incorrect. The Girona 
Beatus (finished 975) predates the Bibles 

of Santa Maria de Ripoll and San Pedro 

de Roda (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, ms lat. 6/1:9; reproduced in Contessa 
2004, Figures 3 and 4), both of which are 
early eleventh century, according to Contessa 
2004:257. On the Girona Beatus, see Williams 
1994, cat. 6. On the Catalonian Arks, which 
are not three-stage, see Contessa 2004. 
Roofed and loaded with both people and 
animals, the Beatus Arks certainly do not 
"revert back" to the chest Ark of the Early 
Christian period, as has been claimed by 
Zinn 1971:268. 

Allen 1949:158. The Caedmon Genesis 
carries several depictions of the Ark; Oxford, 
Bodleian, ms Junius 11:65, 66, 68 (reproduced 
in Gollancz 1927, manuscript pp. 65, 66, 

68). On the Caedmon manuscript, see 
Gollancz 1927; Temple 1976, cat. 58, with full 
bibliography; and, more recently, Kauffmann, 
2003:37—5$. 

Allen 1949:157 n. 69. 

Allen 1949:163, 166. 

Allen 1949:72. 

Zinn 1968:180, 184; Zinn 1971:262, 265. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 19. For the English 
translation of The Moral Ark 1:4, see Squire 
1962:61. Origen (Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, 

pp. 78, 84) sees the Ark as culminating in a 
cacumen angustum, a narrow peak, and simply as 
a cacumen. 

.. -uidetur nobis, quod in ipsa archa parietes in 
quatuor partibus fuerint erecti, quibus tectum 
superpositum in cacumine suo ad mensuram 

unius cubiti contraheretur, Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, 
pp. 18-19. 

Quod autem forma arche desuper ad similitudinem 
curte pyramidis usque ad summum cacumen non 
peruenit; Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 29. For the 
three-stage Ark, cf. Et tunc spiritaliter uidere 
poterimus formam arche nostre, que in imo lata 
fuit et sursum in angustum surrexit, ad mensuram 
unius cubiti in cacumine suo perueniret; Hugh, 
Moral Ark 4:2, pp. 90-01. 
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Genesis 8:5 (cacumina montium), 28:12 
(cacumen illius tangens caelum); Exodus 19:20 
(vocavit Mosen in cacumen eius). Vitruvius, 

De architectura 10:3:6, v.10:17 (where 
Vitruvius speaks of the top of a ship's mast 
using cacuminis much in the same way that 
Hugh speaks of the top of the Ark's central 
pillar). Hugh knew De architectura; Hugh, 
Didascalicon 3:2, p. 5o. Vitruvius describes a 
ridge-piece as a fastigium; De architectura 4:7:5, 
V.4:28. 

A proper hull negates the essence of Hugh's 
Ark, the question of straight beams being 
both clearly articulated by Hugh and an issue 
with earlier exegetes of which Hugh would 
have been fully aware. The issues of the 
straight beams arose from the expression lignis 
quadratis of Genesis 6:14 of the Old Latin 
version. This is taken up by many exegetes; 

I cite only a few of the more important 
instances: Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, 
2:6, pp. 76—80, 108—110; Augustine, Contra 
Faustum 12:14, pp. 343—344; Augustine, De 
civitate Dei 15:277, pp. 495—496; and Jerome, 
Hebraicae quaestiones 6:14, p. 10. (Mid-twelfth- 
century copies of all these texts, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 
1999, cat. AA 1, CC 1, DD 3-4, CCC 4.) 

Cf. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 23-27. Wirth 
(1999:385—386) has also noted that The 
Mystic Ark does not follow contemporary 
iconography. 

Josephus, Antiquitates judaicae 1:77, v.1:36; 

a Latin translation was made under 
Cassiodorus. 

Oxford, Bodleian, ms Junius 11:66 (Fig. 49), 
68 (reproduced in Gollancz 1927, manuscript 
p. 68). 

Dresden, former Secundogeniturbibliothek, 
fragment (reproduced in Bruck 1906, 

Figure 29). 

Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, pp. 113-114. I 

have followed Taylor's (1961:135—136) 
translation closely on this. On the theoretical 
significance of this passage, see the subsection, 
“The Ark and the World Map,” in the main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

For example, Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, pp. 113— 
117; De scripturis 5, PL 175:13. 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:1, p. 76. 

For some of the more noteworthy 

sources, see Tertullian, De baptismo 8:4, 

p. 283; Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:3, 
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107. 
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109. 
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II3. 


2:4, 2:5, pp. 90, 94, 100—102; Augustine, 
Contra Faustum 12:14—12:18, pp. 343—347; 
Augustine, In Ioannis 6:2, p. 54; Augustine, 
De civitate Dei 15:26, pp. 493—494; Augustine, 
Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, Genesis 4—6, 
pp. 3—4; Paulinus of Nola, Epistula 49:10, 

p- 398; Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum 1:17, 

PL 23:236; Jerome, Contra luciferianos 22, 

PL 23:176; Gregory the Great, Homiliae in 
evangelia 38:8, p. 367; Gregory the Great, 

In Hiezechihelem 2:4:16—17, pp. 270-271; 
Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum 

1:4, pp. 6-7; Isidore, Quaestiones in vetus 
testamentum, Genesis 7:3, PL 83:229; 

Bede, De tabernaculo 2:1074—1075, p. 69; 
Pseudo-Bede, Expositio in primum librum 
Mosis 5—8, PL 91:222; Rabanus Maurus, 
Commentariorum in Genesim 2:6, PL 107:515. 
See also 1 Peter 3:18—22. 

On the iconography of the Ark of the 
Flood in general, see DACL, “Arche”; Allen 
1949:I155—173; Fink 1955:29—58; de Lubac 
1959:V.3:317—-328; Daniélou 1960:85—112; 
Daniélou 1964:58—70; Davy 1964:180—183; 
Rahner 1964:504—547; Kirschbaum 1968, 
“Arche Noe” ; Zinn 1971:266—268; Boblitz 
1972; Cohn 1996; Besseyre 1998 (which, 
however, I have been unable to obtain); 
Contessa 2004; and Contessa 2008. I have 
also used the Index of Christian Art at the 
Getty Research Institute in this study. 
Battles 1949:220. 

See Rudolph 2010 and Rudolph 2011. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1 preface to the 
prologue, PL 176:183—184. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 4, PL 
176:185. 

On this, see the subsection “Building the 
House of God: Distinguishing between the 
Ark of the Church and the Ark of Wisdom,’ 
in the main section on the Ark of Wisdom. 
Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, p. 116. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3—4, pp. 113-122. See 
also Poirel 2002:102. 

For an expression by Hugh of this common 
idea, see De sacramentis 2:2:2, PL 176:416—417. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 1:5, pp. 9, 23; see also 
De vanitate 2, PL 176:714. The topos of Noah 
as Christ is found earlier in Origen, Homiliae 
in Genesim 2:5, pp. 100—102; and Augustine, 
In Ioannis 9:11, p. 97. The theme of the deity 
as helmsman had aristotelian roots; see 
Reynolds 1992:352. 
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II4. 


IIS. 


116. 


Eig. 


118. 
II9. 


120. 


Tat: 
122. 
123. 


124. 


i25. 


126. 
127. 


128. 
129. 
130. 


131. 


Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, pp. 4-5; De sacramentis 1 
prologue 3, 1:1:28—29, PL 176:184, 203—204. 
On Hugh’s criticism of the lack of “order” 
or “direction” in many religious writers, see 
De sacramentis 1 preface to the prologue, PL 
176:183—184. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 33. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 6:2, 6:3, 6:4, pp. 113, 116, 
118—122. On this, see the introduction to the 
main section on the Ark of Noah above. 

See Taylor 1961:223 n. 15 for a brief 
discussion with further bibliography. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 160—161. 

For more on this, see the Introduction to this 
chapter. 

Magister Hugo de Sancto Victore in scientia 
scripturarum nulli secundus in orbe; from 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 

ms lat. 15009:771-77v, cited by Dickinson 
(1950:284—285). 

Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, pp. 494—495. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 157, 160, 161. 

Dicitur etiam divina potestas; Alan of Lille, 
Distinctiones, PL 210:847. On the image of the 
Majesty in general, see van der Meer 1938, 
esp. pp. 315—397. 

For a slightly different reading, see Bronder 
1972:191—192. For a short bibliography on 
the subject, see Kirschbaum 1968, "Maiestas 
Domini.” 

On these sources, see the subsection “The 
General Sources of The Mystic Ark” in 
Chapter One, “The Mystic Ark Lectures.” 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 10-17. 

Origen, In visiones Isaiae 1:1—1:4, PL 
24:902—905; in the Latin translation by 
Jerome. Jerome, In Esaiam 3:1, p. 84 (cited in 
the Glossa ordinaria, Isaiah 6:1, PL 113:1243), 
and Epistula 18A:4, v.1:57—38 (a mid-twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. BB 8). See also Zinn 1992. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 11, 15; Origen, In 
visiones Isaiae 1:1, PL 24:903; Jerome, Epistula 
18A:7, v.1:62. Hugh all but certainly referred 
to the trinitarian interpretation in the course 
of his discussions; see the subsection “The 
Majesty and the Trinity" in this main section 
on the Ark of the Church. 

This is a constant theme with Hugh; for 

a few examples from the Ark lectures 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 
138. 


139. 


$13 


themselves, see Moral Ark 2:14, 4:6, pp. 51—52, 
102; and Mystic Ark 9, p. 162. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160; see also Moral 


Ark 1:3, pp. 11—12, 13, 14-16. For examples 
of this type of imagery, see Esmeijer 
1978:97—100, and Lecoq 1989, esp. p. 24. For 
an excellent discussion of the visual image of 
Christ as creator, see Kessler 1994:548—552. 
The orthodox belief in the co-eternity of 
Christ was also a specific part of the Ark 
lectures; e.g., Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 29. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 11-17; cf. Colossians 
1:14—23; see also Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 161. 
For some related sources, see Origen, In 
visiones Isaiae 1:2, PL 24:904; Jerome, In 
Esaiam 3:2.3, p. 86; and Jerome, Epistula 18A:7, 
v.1:61 (again, a mid-twelfth-century copy of 
this text, owned by the library of Saint Victor, 
still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. BB 8). See also 
Zinn 1992:106, 110-111. According to Zinn 
(1992:106), the depiction of the seraphim 
standing on the throne has no precedent 

in earlier representations, something that is 
certainly not the case. For example, see the 
Caedmon manuscript, Oxford, Bodleian, 

ms Junius t1, frontispiece (reproduced in 
Gollancz 1927, manuscript frontispiece); and 
the Roda Bible, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, ms lat. 6/1:2v (reproduced in 
Neuss 1922, Figure 90). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 12, 13-15. On the 
seraphim representing the Old and the 

New Testaments, see Jerome, Epistula 18A:7, 
v.1:62; taken up by Isidore, In libros veteris ac 
novi testamenti 42, PL 83:166; and Haimo of 
Auxerre, In Isaiam 6, PL 116:755. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, pp. 121, 122. For a 
similar association of the alpha and omega 
with creation imagery, see the Parc Bible, 
London, British Library, ms Add. 14788:6v; 
Heiligenkreuz, Stiftsbibliothek, ms 24:96; 
and the Bible of Saint-Hubert, Brussels, 
Bibliothèque royale, ms II.1639:6v; (all 
reproduced in Rudolph 1999, Plates 4, 5, and 
13; with discussion pp. 31—32, 40). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 122. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 161. Verbum igitur 
loquitur verbum, Moral Ark 2:14, p. 52. 

For example, Hugh, Moral Ark 2:11, 2:14, 

pp- 49, 51-52; De sacramentis 1:3:20, PL 
176:225; De Verbo Dei 1, p. 60. Cf. Augustine, 
De Genesi ad litteram 1:5 (1:11), p. 9; 
Confessiones 11:11, pp. 199—200. 
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Hugh, Didascalicon 1:2, 2:1, pp. 7, 23 (citing 
Boethius; see Taylor 1961:181 n. 21 and 195 n. 
1 for discussion); I use Taylor (1961:48, 61) 
translation here. For ratio as meaning the 
primordial Idea, see also Augustine, De 
diversis quaestionibus 46:2, pp. 71—73. For an 
image of the Logos as the archetype of the 
celestial and elementary worlds, see Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 2655:105 
(reproduced in Obrist 2004, Figure 9; with 
discussion p. 51). For a helpful discussion of 
the Logos, see Pelikan 1985:57—70. 


. Pelikan 1985:61. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, 3, pp. 127, 132. 
143. 


For various aspects of the primordial Idea, 
see, in addition to the passages from the 
Didascalicon cited in n.140, Hugh, De tribus 
rerum subsistentiis, pp. 134—135; De sacramentis 
1:2:2—3, 1:2:15, 1:3:20, I:4:2—$, 1:4:26, 1:5:4—5, 
PL 176:206—207, 212, 225, 23$—236, 246, 
248—249; and cf. Moral Ark 2:1, 2:10—2:14, 

pp. 33, 48-52. On Hugh and this subject, see 
Taylor 1961:13—14, 19, 22—24, 29-31, 185 n. 38, 
186 n. 39, 227 n. 3; Bourke 1964:5; and Colish 
1994:327-328. 

Hugh, De tribus rerum subsistentiis, p. 134; I 
retain some of Taylor’s (1961:156) language; 
see also his very useful notes pp. 226—228). 
On the possible sources for this passage, see 
the Introduction to Chapter One, “The 
Image of The Mystic Ark.’ On the content of 
Hugh’s statement, cf. Augustine, De Genesi ad 
litteram 4:24 (4:41), p. 123—124 (a mid twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. DD 13). 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:2, PL 176:187; 
Colish 1994:327—-328. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:1, PL 176:187; see 
also Adnotationes, Genesis 4, PL 175:33. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:1-3, PL 176:187— 
189. For Hugh’s use of the term artifex 

or opifex, see his Sententiae 4(2), p. 937; In 
hierarchiam 1, 2, 7, 9, PL 175:926, 928, 949, 
1064, 1118; Didascalicon 1:6, pp. 12-13; De 
tribus diebus 19, p. 41; Moral Ark 2:14, 4:1, 

pp. 52, 123; De sacramentis 1:6:17, 2:17:15, PL 
176:274, 603; and cf. De sacramentis 1:1:1, PL 
176:187. 

Ambrose, Hexameron 1:1, p. 3 (a mid- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. BB 15); cf. Hugh, Adnotationes, 


149. 


150. 


153. 


154. 


I$$. 


146, 


ISF 


158. 


159. 


160. 
161. 


Genesis 4, PL 175:33. For a full discussion 
of Bernard of Chartres on this subject, see 
Colish 1994:303. 

William of Saint- Thierry, De erroribus de 
Guillelmi de Conchis 8, p. 70. 

See the subsection "The Six Days of 
Creation and the Structure of the Cosmos: 
The Three Creationary Processes” in this 
main section on the Ark of the Church. 


. Hugh, Didascalicon 1:1, p. 4. On this, see 


Taylor 1961:19—28, esp. 19-20. 


. Reproduced in Rudolph 1999, Figure 16; 


with discussion p. 41; and see d'Alverny 
1953:56-58. 

See, for example, Augustine, De Genesi ad 
litteram 6:33—34, pp. 131-136; De civitate Dei 
11:6—7, pp. 326—327. 

Reproduced in Rudolph 1999, Plate 5, with 
discussion pp. 31—32. 

Reproduced in Kühnel 2003, Figure 116, 
with discussion pp. 185—186. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 159; De sacramentis 
I:I:$, 1:2:15, PL 176:189-190, 212. 

Chenu 1968:37. 

My thanks to the historian of medieval 
philosophy Stephen Gersh for his help on 
this subject in general and the issue of the 
ambiguity of transcendence and immanence 
in particular. On this, see further, Gersh 
1982:520—522. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 1:1, p. 4. On this, see 
Taylor 1961:24. C£. Augustine, De Genesi ad 
litteram 1:4 (1:9), p. 8. 

Abelard, Historia, pp. 70—71. 

Cf. Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistola 193, 331, 
332, v.8:44-45, 269—272. Lust and pride 
comprise two of the three vices from which 
one rises in the return to God, as found 

in Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 140—141, and as 
based on Augustine s theory of original 

sin. The third is ignorance, something for 
which Abelard presumably felt he himself 
had already provided a sufficient remedy. Cf. 
Fig. 30. 


. I follow the translation of the Historia 


calamitatum by Muckle (1964:25). 


3. Poirel 2002:276. For Hugh5 teaching on the 


Trinity, see Hofmeier 1963. 


. Poirel 2002, esp. pp. 276—280, 315-420. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 10-16. 
. For example, Hugh, De sacramentis 1:2:12, 


1:8:5, 2:1:3, PL 176:211, 310, 373—376; 
Miscellanea 1:169, PL 177:561—$63. And for 
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167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 


EJI: 


173; 
173. 


174. 
i75. 
176. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 
IBI. 


182. 


183. 
184. 


Hugh on the Trinity in general, De sacramentis 
1:3:23—31, PL 176:226—234. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 

DACL, "Bénir" v.2:pt.1:749-752. 

William Durandus, Rationale 5:2:12, v.2:20. 
For example, Hugh, De sacramentis 2:9, PL 
176:471—478. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10; Jerome, Epistula 
18A:7, v.1:62. Cf. Origen’s less accepted view 
regarding the Trinity in his In visiones Isaiae 
I:I—1:4, PL 24:903—905. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 143. 

This subject appears often in Hugh’s De 
tribus diebus; see also De sacramentis 1:3:26, PL 
176:227—228. On De tribus diebus, see Poirel 
2002, whose dating (pp. 150—152) I use here. 
Poirel 2002:127; see also Mews 2005:132. 
Poirel 2002:379—383, esp. 381. 

Abelard, Historia, pp. 83, 88; Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Epistola 190:5—8, v.8:21—24; and 
Capitula haeresum 1, p. 473. See also Poirel 
2002:297—306. Marenbon (1997:28) believes 
that the Capitula haeresum was compiled by 
Thomas of Morigny. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:2:6—13, 1:3:22, 
1:3:26—28, PL 176:208—211, 226, 227—231. See 
Poirel 2002:283—420, esp. 327-333. 

See, for example, Hugh, De sacramentis 1:3:3, 
1:3:5, PL 176:217-218. 

Hugh’s Sententie de divinitate of around 1127 is 
an early form of a portion of the first part of 
Hugh’s De sacramentis; Piazzoni 1982:862—865. 
Cf. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 11—12. 

For more on this, see especially the 
subsections "The Majesty as Creator and 'the 
Great Idea of Nature’” and "The Six Days of 
Creation and the Majesty,” both in this main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

See, for example, Hugh, De sacramentis 1:3:27, 
PL 176:228—230. For more on this subject, 
see especially the subsection “The Majesty, 
Divine Providence, and the World-Soul” in 
this main section on the Ark of the Church. 
On the various terms used by Hugh for 

the attribute of the Holy Spirit, see Poirel 
(2002:315—317), who sees the differences as 
semantic. 

Colish 1995:80-83. 

This idea is widespread in Hugh’s work; 

for a few references important to this study, 
see Moral Ark 4:6, p. 101; Mystic Ark 11, 

pp. 160—161; De sacramentis 1:1—2, 1:5—6, PL 
176:187—216, 245—288. The six days appear 


185. 


186. 


187. 
188. 
189. 


190. 


I9I. 


192. 


SIS 


prominently in Hugh’s Chronicon, Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms 
15009:3v (Fig. 53); see also Mortensen 1992:5. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:1—2, PL 176:187— 
188. On the imagery of creation, see Bober 
1961, Zahlten 1979, and Rudolph 1999. 
These are most commonly referred to as the 
six ages of the history of salvation because 
there are six ages that exist in human time, 
though there are actually a total of eight ages, 
with two existing outside of time. Augustine, 
De civitate Dei 22:30, pp. 865—866, is his best- 
known discussion of this idea, which is found 
in a number of his other writings, for example, 
De Genesi contra Manichaeos 1:35—41, pp. 104— 
110; Contra Faustum 12:8, p. 336 (a mid-twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the library 
of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. CC 
1); De trinitate 4:7, pp. 169—170; and In Ioannis 
9:6, pp. 93-94. Among other instances by 
Hugh, see Moral Ark 4:5, p. 101; De sacramentis 1 
prologue 2, PL 176:183—184; De tribus maximis 
circumstantiis, pp. 491—492. The typological 
relation between the six days and the six ages 
is macrocosmic; for a similar microcosmic 
relationship, one between the six ages of the 
history of salvation and the six ages of a human 
being, see De scripturis 17, PL 175:24. On the six 
ages, see also Schmidt 1955, Luneau 1964:285— 
331, and Higgins 1989:244—245. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 160—161. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 161. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:14, pp. 51—52; cf. De 
sacramentis 1:3:20, PL 176:225. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 161. Cf. Lecoq 
1989:12, Figure 1, and Sicard 20013, Figure XI. 
For more on this, see the subsection “The 
Majesty as Creator and 'the Great Idea of 
Nature" in this main section on the Ark of 
the Church. For Augustine view on this 
matter, see De fide et symbolo 3—5, pp. 6-9; 
Confessiones 11:11, pp. 199—200; and De civitate 
Dei 11:8, pp. 327-328. 

See, for example, Hugh, Moral Ark 4:1, p. 87; 
and De sacramentis 1:1:1, PL 176:187; and, 

for an important passage on Ideas that is not 
emanationist but emanationizing, De tribus 
rerum subsistentiis, pp. 134—135. In this regard, 
cf. Ambrose, Hexameron 1:1, p. 3 (a mid- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. BB 15). See also Chenu 1968:57—60 
and Gross 1985:332-333. 
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Hugh, De tribus rerum subsistentiis, p. 135; and 
see Taylor’s (1961:226—228) notes on this 
passage; I have retained some of the language 
of Taylor’s (1961:156) translation. On this, cf. 
Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram 4:24 (4:41), 
pp. 123-124 (a mid-twelfth-century copy of 
this text, owned by the library of Saint Victor, 
still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. DD 13). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 159. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:5, 1:5:3, PL 176:189— 
190, 247—248. See also Taylor 1961:226 n. 1, 
227 n. 3. 

For a similar treatment from Augustine, see 
De civitate Dei 12:25, p. 381 (a mid twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. DD 3-4). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 159. 

Augustine, De civitate Dei 12:25—27, 13:17, 

pp. 381—385, 398—400. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:3, PL 176:189. The 


observation on the exchanges is Taylor's 
(1961:12—13, 227 n. 3). 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:11, p. 49; Mystic Ark 1, 


pp. 121-122. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 121. 
. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:7—8, PL 176:339— 


341 (with reference to Hebrews 11:6). 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 161. 
. Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, PL 


176:183—184. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:7:33, PL 176:302. 
. For an analysis of the visual imagery of 


creation in the context of its intellectual 
politics, see Rudolph 1999. 


. See, for example, Thierry of Chartres on the 


six days in Rudolph 1999:33—36. 


. Hugh, Dialogus, PL 176:17, 20; De sacramentis 


I:I:1—6, 1:1:24—25, 1:1:29, PL 176:187—192, 
202—203, 204; Adnotationes Genesis 4—6, PL 
175:33—35; De tribus maximis circumstantiis, 
p. 491; Chronicon (as in Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, ms 15009:3v; Fig. 53). 
Cf. igitur perfecti sunt caeli et terra et omnis 
ornatus eorum; Genesis 2:1. See also Green 
1943:485, Zinn 1977:44—45, and Carruthers 
2008:101—106. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, 1:1:2—6, 


I:1:6, I:1:9, I:1:29, I:5:1—7, PL 176:183—184, 
187—192, 190—192, 193—194, 204, 245—250; 
Adnotationes, Genesis 5—6, PL 175:34. Colish 
1994:58—59, 328—329. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115. 


205, 


212. 
213). 


214. 


215. 


216. 


247: 


See, for example, the Bible of Robert de 
Bello, London, British Library, ms Burney 
3:5v (reproduced in Rudolph 1999, Plate 21, 
with discussion pp. 43—44); and the Lothian 
Bible, New York, Morgan Library, ms 791:4v 
(reproduced in Morgan 1982, Figure 108; and 
see cat. 32). 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:10, PL 176:194—195. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:10, 1:5:5, 1:35:23 (26)- 
24(27), PL 176:194—195, 249, 256—257. Cf. 
Gregory the Great, In Hiezechihelem 2:2:14, 
pp. 234-235 (a copy of this text from the first 
half of the twelfth century, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. EE 6). 

Heiligenkreuz, Stiftsbibliothek, ms 24:96 
(reproduced in Rudolph 1999, Plate 5, with 
discussion pp. 31—32). 

Hugh, Adnotationes, Genesis 4—6, PL 
175:33—3$; De sacramentis 1:1:2—4, 1:1:16, PL 
176:187—189, 199. Cf. Augustine, De Genesi 
ad litteram 4:25—3:3 (4:42-5:6), pp. 124—141; 
De civitate Dei 11:9, pp. 328—330. On this, see 
Chenu 1968:171; Gross 1985:327—334; Colish 
1994:58—59, 326-327, 329. Hugh does give an 
allegorical interpretation at times to the six 
days he sees as literal; for example, Didascalicon 
6:4, p. 122; De tribus diebus 27, pp. 67—70; 

De tribus maximis circumstantiis, p. 491; De 
sacramentis 1:1:12—14, 1:1:19, I:1:23, 1:1:27, PL 
176:195—198, 200—201, 202, 203. 

On Anselm of Laon, see Colish 1994:328— 
329. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:5:4, PL 176:248— 
249. This may have been directed against 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 11:32, p. 351—332; 
and Basil of Caesarea, Hexameron 1:5, 

pp. 104—106 (Basil was translated into Latin 
by Eustathius early on). 

Hugh, De tribus maximis circumstantiis, 

pp. 491—492; De sacramentis 1:1:3, 1:1:6, 1:1:24, 
I:5:5, PL 176:184, 190—192, 202, 249. For a 
similar division of the six days, see Honorius 
Augustodunensis, Elucidarium 1:20, p. 364. 
On the turning to God by the angels, cf. 
Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram 1:3 (1:7), 

p. 7 (a mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exists; Ouy 1999, cat. DD 13). 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:8—16, 1:1:24, PL 


176:193—199, 202. 


. Thierry of Chartres, Tiactatus 22, 6, pp. 186, 


191—192; Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:8, PL 
176:193. 
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220. 


222. 


226. 


227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
294. 


232. 


233: 


234. 
235. 


Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:12, PL 176:195—197. 
For a similar use of the term, see Augustine, 
De civitate Dei 4:33, 16:37, pp. 126—127, 542. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:5:23(26)-24(27), PL 


176:256—257. Hugh takes up the fall of the 
angels briefly in De sacramentis 1:1:10, PL 
176:194—19$, though in a way that primarily 
lends itself to his later moral interpretation. 
C£. Augustine, De civitate Dei 11:19, 11:33, 
PP- 337-338, 352-354. 

Hugh, Adnotationes, Genesis 6, 7, PL 
175:34-35, 43, 44; Dialogus, PL 176:19—20; De 
sacramentis 1:1:17—23, PL 176:200—203. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:18, PL 176:200; cf. 


Adnotationes, Genesis 6, PL 175:35. 


. See, for example, Hugh, Didascalicon 1:1, 3:2, 


PP- 4-5. 49750. 


. Along with animals and humankind, some 


Christian writers, basing their thought on 
Classical authors, believed that there was at 
least the possibility that the stars and planets 
had souls, that is, that they were somehow 
animate; for example, Isidore, De natura rerum 
27, Pp. 275-277. 

For example, Hugh, De tribus diebus 4, 

pp. 8-11; De vanitate 2, PL 176:712, 713. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:26—27, PL 176:203. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:28, PL 176:203—204. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 159. Cf. Isidore, De 
natura rerum 12:4, 13:2, 14:1, pp. 219, 225. 

For part of the significance of this, see the 
subsection “The Majesty, Divine Providence, 
and the World-Soul;" in this main section on 
the Ark of the Church. It would seem very 
unlikely that the days were laid out as in 
Lecoq 1989:12, Figure 1; Zinn 1992:100; or 
Sicard 2001a, Figure XI. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:17—18, PL 176:200. 
Cf. Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram 2:1 (2:1—4), 
2:5 (2:9), pp. 32-35, 38-39 (a mid-twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. DD 13); and Confessiones 13:18, 13:47, 

pp. 251-252, 270 (a mid-twelfth-century copy 
of this text, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. DD 1); 

and, for a change of position, Retractiones 2:6 
(33):2, p. 94. See also Isidore, De natura rerum 
132, p. 225. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 159. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 


237: 
238. 


239. 


241. 


243. 
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. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:26, PL 176:203. Cf. 


Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichaeos 1:24, 
pp. 89-91; and Thierry of Chartres, Tractatus 
14, p. 189. On Thierry, see also Haring 
1955:I50. 

On this subject in general, see Rudolph 1999. 
Zahlten 1979:57—39. 

Rudolph 1999:33-36; Souvigny Bible, 
Moulins, Bibliothèque municipale, ms 1:4v 
(reproduced in Rudolph 1999, Plate 8). 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:8—15, PL 176:193— 
203; De tribus maximis circumstantiis, p. 491. 


. Bible of Saint-Hubert, Brussels, Bibliothéque 


Royale, ms II.1639:6v; Michelsberg Clavis 
Physicae, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 

de France, ms lat. 6734:3v;Vienna Bible 
moralisée, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
ms 2554:lv; (all reproduced in Rudolph 
1999, Plates 13, 16, and 9, with discussion 

pp. 36-41). 

Cf. the similarly short but more conceptually 
oriented description of the six days by Hugh 
in his De tribus maximis circumstantiis, p. 491. 


. Bible of Robert de Bello, London, British 


Library, ms Burney 3:5v; Bible of Sainte- 
Geneviève, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, ms lat. 11534:6; (both reproduced 

in Rudolph 1999, Plates 21 and 20, with 
discussion pp. 42—44). 

It is inconceivable that a hexameron 
sympathetic to the "new theology" such as 
that from Souvigny (Moulins, Bibliothéque 
municipale, ms 1:4v; reproduced in Rudolph 
1999, Plate 8) and used by Lecoq (1989:12) 
in her construction would appear in the Ark 
at Saint Victor. On the Souvigny creation 
images, see Rudolph 1999:33-36. 


. Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, ms 


Guelph 105 Noviss. 2?:172, is reproduced 

in Rudolph 1999, Plate 14, with discussion 
pp. 40-41. Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College, ms 48:7v, is reproduced in Rudolph 
1999, Plate 15, with discussion pp. 40-41. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:6, PL 176:190—192. 
Comparison with the second, third, and 
fourth days indicates that the order of the 
elements in the Pontigny first day are, from 
top to bottom: the “heavens,” also sometimes 
identified with the “waters above"; fire, 
suggested by the depiction of light and 
darkness; darkened, chaotic air; earth; and the 
chaotic “waters below,’ which are associated 
with the “waters above.” 
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Saint Paul’s Creation of Adam, Rome, 
Biblioteca Apostolica, ms Barberini lat. 
4406:24v; Tiberius Psalter, London, British 
Library, ms Cotton, Tiberius C.VI:7v; Parc 
Bible, London, British Library, ms Add. 
14788:6v (all reproduced in Rudolph 1999, 
Plates 4, 11, 19, with discussion pp. 31-32, 
36—40, 41). 


. See Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:6, PL 


176:190—192. 


. Hugh, Adnotationes 6, PL 175:35; Hugh, De 


sacramentis 1:1:17—18, PL 176:203—204. 


. London, British Library, ms Burney 3:5v 


(reproduced in Rudolph 1999, plate 21; with 
discussion pp. 43—44). 


. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, ms 


48:7v (reproduced in Rudolph, 1999, 
Figure 15; with discussion pp. 40-41). 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:23, PL 176:202. 
. Moulins, Bibliothèque municipale, ms 1:4v 


(reproduced in Rudolph 1999, Plate 8, with 
discussion pp. 33—36). 

For example, within the necessarily limited 
subject matter of Rudolph 1999, see Plates 4, 
5, 7, 8, 15, 20, 21, and cf. 22. 


. C£ Hugh, Adnotationes 7, PL 175:40-41; De 


sacramentis 1:6:34—35, PL 176:284; and William 
of Conches, Dragmaticon 1:1:10, pp. 8—9. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, pp. 131—132. The Bible 


of Sainte-Geneviéve, Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, ms lat. 11534:6; and the 
Bible of Robert de Bello, London, British 
Library, ms Burney 3:5v (both reproduced 
in Rudolph 1999, Plates 20 and 21, with 
discussion pp. 42—44). 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, 11, pp. 128, 160. 
. Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, PL 


176:184. See also, Hugh, De tribus diebus 7, 
p. 18; In Ecclesiasten 10, PL 175:174; and cf. 
Moral Ark 4:5, p. 101. The ultimate source 
for this often repeated topos is Plato, Timaeus 
90a, pp. 244—246, among other works of his. 
This part of the Timaeus was not translated 
by Chalcidius, though the idea was widely 
disseminated through Ovid, Metamorphoses 
1:84—86, p. 22; and Macrobius, Commentarii 
1:14:9, pp. 56-57 (a mid-twelfth-century 
copy of this text, owned by the library 

of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. 
KKK 18). 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 110. 
. On Hughs use of the term “sacrament,” 


see De sacramentis 1:9:1—8 (esp. 1:9:2 for 


260. 


261. 


262. 


263. 


264. 


265. 


his famous definition of a sacrament), 

PL 176:317-328; see also De sacramentis 
I:1:12, I:1:23, 1:1:28, 2:6:8, and passim, PL 
176:195—197, 202, 203—204, 434—455. On the 
Incarnation, see De sacramentis 2:1:1—13, PL 
176:371—416. All sacraments take their efficacy 
from the passion of the savior, De sacramentis 
1:11:2, PL 176:343. See also Weisweiler 

1932, esp. pp. 23-43; Weisweiler 1952; Baron 
1957:171—179; Schlette 1959; Colish 1994:57— 
61, 5323-326 (with further bibliography); 
Poirel 1998a:19, 100-109 (also with further 
bibliography). 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:8:11—12, PL 
176:312—314. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:29, PL 176:204; cf. 
Moral Ark 1:1, pp. 3-5. 

This is a point emphasized by Hugh; De 
sacramentis 1:6:32—33, PL 176:283—284. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:7 in general, esp. 1:7:1, 
1:7:6—8, 1:7:33, PL 176:287—306, esp. 287, 
289—290, 302; cf. Moral Ark 1:1, 4:5, pp. 3—5, 
98—99. And see Colish 1994:372-381. 
Honorius Augustodunensis, Elucidarium 1:36, 
1:90—91, pp. 367, 377. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 128. The general 
source for the idea of the Adam macro/ 
microcosm was 2 Enoch 30. For earlier and 
contemporary examples, see Augustine, In 
loannis 9:14, 10:12, pp. 97—98, 108; Pseudo- 
Bede, Expositio in primum librum Mosis 4, 

PL 9r:216; Rabanus Maurus, De laudibus 
sanctae crucis 1, PL 107:197—198; Byrhtferth, 
Enchiridion 2:1:321—324, 3:2:165—167, 
4:1:43—68, pp. 74, 146, 200; Honorius 
Augustodunensis, Elucidarium 1:64, p. 372. 
For the idea behind the Adam macro/ 
microcosm more generally, see Augustine, 
Contra Faustum 12:16, p. 346 (a mid-twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. CC 1); In Psalmos 95:15, pp. 1352-1353; 
De civitate Dei 15:26, 16:2, pp. 494, 498—501. 
For early and contemporary images, among 
others, see Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, ms Amiatinus 2v-3 (reproduced 
in Bruce-Mitford 1967, Figure D); Vienna, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, ms 
652:17v (reproduced in facsimile in Holter 
1973); Oxford, Ashmole, ms 328:85 and 163 
(reproduced in Crawford 1929, facing pp. 86 
and 160); Oxford, Saint John's College, 

ms 17:7v (Fig. 51). On the Adam macro/ 
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266. 


2607. 


268. 


269. 
270. 


271; 


272. 


273. 


274. 
295: 


276. 


277: 


298. 


microcosm in general, including its original 
source, see d'Alverny 1976:165—167, Evans 
1966, and Cerbelaud 1984. 

For Hugh’s adoption of this point, see Moral 
Ark 4:9, p. 112; and De sacramentis 1:6:34, PL 
176:284; possibly following Augustine, De 
civitate Dei 12:22, 12:28, 14:1, pp. 380, 384, 414. 
Cf. Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, pp. 127—128. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, 11, pp. 128, 157. The 
Adam macro/microcosm is located at the 
beginning of the line of generation, flush 
with the beginning of the Ark, which is 

the Church and the locus of the history of 
salvation; it is not removed from either the 
lineage of Christ or the need for salvation 

in the east tip of the oval as in Ehlers 19723, 
foldout, or Zinn 1992:100. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 157. For more on this, 
see the subsection “Paradise: The Garden of 
Eden and the Limbus Patrum" in this main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, pp. 111—113. 

Cf. Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram 11:36 
(11:49), p. 371. Thus began what has been 
called historical time, as distinguished from 
the earlier physical time; see Quinn 1992. 
Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 8, PL 175:165—169. Cf. 
Augustine, In Psalmos 70, ser. 2:1, p. 960. For 
The Mystic Ark as a microcosm, see especially 
the subsection “The Body of Christ and the 
Appropriation of the Neoplatonically Based 
Macro/microcosm,” in the main section on 
the Ark of Mother Grace. 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 
15009:3v (reproduced in Green 1943, Plate A). 
The Pauline sources are Romans $:11—15 and 
I Corinthians 15:22, 45—49. On this, see also 
Wachtel 1960:52—54. Paul never employs the 
term "the second Adam" himself, though it is 
from his thought that it arises. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 129. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, 2, pp. 121, 128. Such an 
arrangement would also act as a prompt for 
discussions of the belief that humankind 

was made in the image and likeness of God 
(Genesis 1:26—27); cf. De sacramentis 1:6:2, PL 
176:264. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 25; following 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 22:17, pp. 835—836. 
For example, Bede, De temporum ratione 66:9, 
P- 465. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:6:34, 1:7:31, PL 
176:284, 301—302. For Hugh’s theory on 


290. 
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original sin and his disagreements with the 
School of Laon on the subject, see Lottin 
1948:4:65—68. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:8:1, PL 176:305, 


which is more or less a summary of his main 
discussion on original sin in De sacramentis 
1:7:25—38, PL 176:297-306. The subject is 
taken up in Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 2:7, 4:4, 4:5, 
4:9, Pp. 3-5, 42-45, 95, 98-99, 112; see also De 
vanitate 3, PL 176:723. For Hugh’s thought 
on this subject in general, see Schlette 
1961:24—27; and on the development of the 
doctrine of original sin more broadly, see 
Tennant 1968. 


. C£. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:7:26, PL 176:298. 
. This is not understood as being to the 


exclusion of the other members of the Trinity. 


. Abelard, In Epistolam ad Romanos 5:19, 


pp. 163—175; cf. Capitula haeresum 8, p. 478. 
On this, see Sikes 1965:200—202; Luscombe 
1969:140, 193—194; Southern 1971:168; and 
Clanchy 1997:283-284. Hugh could very 
well have had the School of Anselm of Laon 
in mind as well; see Lottin 1948:4:1:65—68. 


. Hugh’s break with previous tradition seems 


to have been noticed first by de Lubac 
(1959:V.3:325); see also Zinn 1968:307-309 
and Zinn 1975:65. 


. Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:3, 2:4, 2:5, 


pp. 90, 94, 100—102. 


. Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:5, pp. 100—102. 
. Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:14, p. 344 (a 


mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, owned 
by the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. CC r). 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 127. 
. Rudolph 2004:23-24. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 23-26. Cf. 


Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:18, pp. 347—348. 
On the Ark as the Church in general, see 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, 4, 9, 11, pp. 127, 139, 

£955, IĜI. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 24. For more on 
Hugh’s count of the books of the Bible, see 
Didascalicon 4, pp. 70-94; Moral Ark 1:5, 2:1, 
2:7—8, pp. 24, 34, 45-46; De scripturis 6, PL 
175:15—16; and De sacramentis 1 prologue 7, 
PL 176:185—186. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 139. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, 11, pp. 127, 161; cf. Moral 


Ark 1:3, p. 16. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 26; no doubt 


following Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:14, 
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p. 344, and De civitate Dei 15:26, pp. 493—494. 
Augustine may have been developing the 
theme as more generally found in Philo, 
Questions on Genesis 2:2, 2:5, pp. 69—70, 73; 
Ambrose, Hexameron 6:72, pp. 258—259; and 
Ambrose, De Noe 13-23, pp. 421-428. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 1:5, pp. 10, 16, 26; see 
also Didascalicon 5:4, p. 98, quoting Isidore 
(Libri sententiarum 1:19:2, PL 83:581), as noted 
by Taylor (1961:220 n. 21). This theme is 
discussed further in the subsections “Hugh’s 
Description of the Ark of Mother Grace" and 
“The Body of Christ and the Appropriation 
of the Neoplatonically Based Macro/ 
microcosm,” both in the main section on the 
Ark of Mother Grace. 


. For the east-west spatial-temporal 


progression, see the subsection below, "The 
World Map and Hugh’s Theorization of an 
East-West Spatial- Temporal Progression of 
History,’ in this main section on the Ark of 
the Church. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 123. On Hugh’s 
altering of these dimensions for the 
practical construction of the Ark, see the 
introduction to Chapter One, “The Mystic 
Ark Lectures,’ and the subsection “The 
Construction of the Image of The Mystic 
Ark” in the Appendix. 

Zinn 1975:65—66; see also Zinn 1972:339 n. 
83; and Zinn 1974a:153. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:7, 4:8, pp. 103, 106—110; 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, p. 155. For a presentation 
by Hugh of the traditional view of the flood 
as baptism, see De sacramentis 2:6:15, PL 
176:460. 


. Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:14, 12:17, 


Pp- 343, 346. Before Hugh, see also, among 
others, Tertullian, De baptismo 8:4, p. 283; 
Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:3, p. 90 
(implied); Cyprian, Epistula 69:2, p. 751; 
Ambrose, De mysteriis 10—11, pp. 92—93; 
Isidore, Quaestiones in vetus testamentum, In 
Genesin 7:2, PL 83:229; Bede, De tabernaculo 
2:1075, p. 69 (citing 1 Peter 3:20-22); 
Bede, De temporum ratione 66:20, p. 467; 
Pseudo-Bede, Expositio in primum librum 
Mosis 5—8, PL 91:222; Rabanus Maurus, 
Commentariorum in Genesim 2:6, PL 107:515; 
and Rabanus Maurus, De universo 11:21, 

PL 111:330. (Copies of a number of these 
texts from Hughs life or earlier, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 


300. 


301. 


303. 
304. 


305. 


306. 
307. 


308. 
309. 


310. 


3i 


312. 


1999, cat. AA 1, CC 1, GG 7.) See also Lewis 
1968:167—168. 

Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494. 
However, Hugh does see an original quality 
to his rendering of this; De vanitate 2, PL 
176:714. 

Augustine, In Ioannis 6:2, p. 54; Jerome, Contra 
luciferianos 22, PL 23:176; Isidore, Quaestiones 
in vetus testamentum, In Genesin 7:3, PL 83:229; 
Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum 1:4, 

pp. 6-7; Pseudo-Bede, Expositio in primum 
librum Mosis 5—8, PL 91:222; Rabanus 
Maurus, Commentariorum in Genesim 2:6, PL 
IO7:SIS. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, p. 155; see also De 


sacramentis 1:77:34, 1:8:1, PL 176:302—303, 
305—306; and cf. De vanitate 2, PL 176:711. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 4:8, pp. 3, 108—109. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, pp. 153—153. Smalley 
(1983:96 n. 4) has drawn attention to an 
earlier treatment of the same subject in 
Pseudo-Augustine (PL 35:2156), with which 
the passage from The Moral Ark seems to 
have some slight dependence. For images of 
these cities, see Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, ms lat. 11561:43v (reproduced 

in O’Loughlin 2005, Plate 1; my thanks to 
Professor O’Loughlin for providing me with 
an offprint of his article); and Oxford, Saint 
John’s College, ms 17:6 (reproduced in Edson 
and Savage-Smith 2004, Figure 34). 

This is implied throughout the Ark writings 
nowhere more clearly than in Hugh, De 
vanitate 2, PL 176:720. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 108. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 105; Mystic Ark 9, 

p. 155; c£ Tertullian, De idololatria 24, p. 1124. 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 22:1, p. 807. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, 4, pp. 129, 139. Cf. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, 11, pp. 123, 162; Dialogus, 
PL 176:33; De vanitate 3, PL 176:725; and 

De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, 2:17:4, PL 
176:183—184, 598. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistola 77:7, 77:11, 
V.7:189, 192—193. 

For more on this, see the subsection “The 
Intellectual and Political Environment of The 
Mystic Ark: The ‘Old’ and ‘New’ Theologies, 
the Eccelsiastical Reform Movement in 
Northern France, and The Mystic Ark” in 
Chapter One, "The Mystic Ark Lectures.” 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistola 77:11, 
V.7:192—193. 
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313. 


314. 


315. 
316. 


317. 


318. 


319. 


Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistola 77, v.7:184— 
200. On Hughs letter to Bernard, see Van 
den Eynde 1960:132—137. On Bernard 
Epistola 77, see Feiss 1992. See also Chenu 
1968:172—173; Luscombe 1969:186—187; 
Southern 1971:168; Clanchy 1997:272-275, 
283; and Mews 2003:140-141. On the 
possibility that Hugh’s and Bernard’s letters 
were addressed to a student of Abelard's 
rather than the master himself, see Sikes 
1965:214—213. 

Hugh incorporated parts of Bernard’s 
Epistola 77:11—15 into his De sacramentis 
(1:10:6, 1:10:7, PL 176:336—338, 340-341; 
there is also a slight integration of Epistola 
77:7 into De sacramentis 2:6:7, PL 176:454). At 
the same time, the use of the second person 
in De sacramentis 1:9:5 and 2:6:7, PL 176:323— 
326, 452-454, suggests that Hugh may have 
incorporated parts of an original public letter 
by himself to Abelard, which may have then 
been sent in one form or another to Bernard. 
Hugh acknowledged that he made a practice 
of incorporating previous writings of his own 
into his work; see De sacramentis preface, PL 
176:173—174. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistola 77:1, 77:11, 
v.7:185, 192—193; Hugh, De sacramentis 1:9:5, 
I:11:3, PL 176:323—326, 343—344. On this, see 
Sikes 1965:74—75; and Chenu 1968:172—173. 
Walter Map, De nugis curialium 1:24, p. 78. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistola 77:11—15, 
v.7:192—196; Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:6, PL 
176:335—339 (in part quoting Epistola 77:11). 
See Feiss 1992:351. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:9:8, PL 176:328. For 
apparent criticism of Abelard on the issue 

of faith, see Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:2, 
1:10:6, PL 176:327—331, 335—339; as well as 
the subsection "The Intellectual and Political 
Environment of The Mystic Ark: The ‘Old’ 
and ‘New’ Theologies, the Ecclesiastical 
Reform Movement in Northern France, 
and The Mystic Ark” in Chapter One, “The 
Mystic Ark Lectures.” For apparent criticism 
of Abelard on sacraments of faith, see Hugh, 
De sacramentis 1:9:5, PL 176:323—326. And on 
good works, see Capitula haeresum 10, p. 479. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:9—12, 2:6:2, 2:6:7, PL 
176:317—364, 443—449, 452-454. 

This is explained more fully in the subsection 
“The Intellectual and Political Environment 
of The Mystic Ark: The ‘Old’ and ‘New’ 


320. 


32d. 


$21 


Theologies, the Ecclesiastical Reform 
Movement in Northern France, and The 
Mystic Ark” in Chapter One, “The Mystic Ark 
Lectures.” 

On these three systems as a group, see Hugh, 
De scripturis 17, PL 175:24. 

On the six ages, see the subsection “The Six 
Ages of the History of Salvation,” in this 
main section on the Ark of the Church. 


. The basic source for the idea of the three 


periods comes from Romans 2:14—-16, $—7, 
esp. 6:14—15. For Hugh on the three periods, 
see, among a number of other instances, Moral 
Ark 1:5, 4:9, pp. 23-24, 114—115; Mystic Ark 3, 
4, pp. 132—138, 139; Dialogus, PL 176:32, 37, 

39; De vanitate 2, PL 176:716—717; De scripturis 
17, PL 175:24; and De sacramentis 1:8:11, 1:11, 
1:12, 2:1-18, PL 176:312—313, 343—618. The 
significance of Hugh5 thought on this lies not 
in his being the first to discuss the subject but, 
rather, in the originality of his development 
of what was a very common but poorly 
developed theme. 

In order to give a sense of the ubiquity of 
this theme in a relatively undeveloped form, 
let me list a few previous and contemporary 
sources on it; see Ambrose, De Jacob 1:20-23, 
PL 14:607—608 (an early-twelfth-century 
copy of this text, owned by the library of 
Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. BB 13); 
Augustine, Expositio quarundam propositionum 
13—18, pp. 9-10 (Augustine discusses these 
periods in several places; this is perhaps 
the most pertinent to The Mystic Ark); 
Augustine, Expositio quarundam propositionum 
I2 (13—18), pp. 6—9; Augustine, Sermo 72:3, 
PL 38:467—468 (a mid-twelfth-century copy 
of this text, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. DD 7); 
Augustine, De trinitate 4:7, p. 170; Augustine, 
Epistula 55:5, v.1:174—175; Augustine, 
Enchiridion 118, pp. 112—113 (copies of this 
text from Hughs life or earlier, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 
1999, cat. BBB ro, KKK 18); Quodvultdeus, 
Liber promissionum 1:2, pp. 156—158; Gregory 
the Great, In Hiezechihelem 2:4:5, p. 261 (a 
copy of this text from the first half of the 
twelfth century, owned by the library of 
Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. EE 
6); Isidore, Quaestiones in vetus testamentum, 
In Genesin 18:9, PL 83:249—251; Bede, 

De temporum ratione 64, p. 456; Rabanus 
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324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 
328. 


329. 
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Maurus, Commentariorum in Genesim 3:3, PL 
107:569; Eriugena, Periphyseon 3, v.3:186—188; 
Byrhtferth, Enchiridion 4:1:23—30, p. 198; 
Anselm of Laon, Sententie divine pagine, 

pp. 35-36; Anselm of Laon, Sententie Anselmi, 
pp. 78—79 (on which, see Cloes 1958:288— 
289); Honorius Augustodunensis, Expositio 

in Psalmos, PL 172:273—274; Honorius 
Augustodunensis, Gemma animae 1:50—52, PL 
172:559—560. 

For some pre-Christian expressions of this 
general idea of a qualitative periodization, 
see Hesiod, Works and Days 109—201, 
pp. 96—104; Ovid, Metamorphoses 1:89—90, 

p. 22. See also, Schneider 1933:67, 104; 
Schmidt 1955:299; Baron 1957:142-145; 
Wachtel 1960:54—57; Luneau 1964:363-378; 
Chenu 1968:182; Zinn 1968:146—150; 
Markus 1970:17—21; Ehlers 1972b:153—160, 
esp. 159; Higgins 1989:242—245; and Sicard 
1991:139. 

On natural law in particular, see Hugh, Mystic 
Ark 3, pp. 133-134, 135—136. For definitions of 
natural law aside from Hughs, see Augustine, 
De spiritu et littera 49, p. 204, and Abelard, 
Dialogus, p. 44. Certainly current as well 

in this "age of Ovid" (Haskins 1927:107) 

was the discussion of natural law in Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 1:89—90, p. 22. See also Lottin 
1931:27 and Sikes 1965:70—71. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 127. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, p. 134. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, p. 136. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, p. 136. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:8:11, PL 176:313. 

As to the identity of the pagans after the 
establishment of Christianity, on a purely 
historical level Hugh may have had in 

mind the polytheists of Eastern Europe and 
possibly the Muslims; cf. his use of the word 
infideles in De sacramentis 1:10:5, PL 176:333 
and infideles in Mystic Ark 3, p. 137. Although 
I have found no explicit reference to the 
place of the Muslim peoples in this scheme, 
Hugh5 contemporary, Peter the Venerable, 
was undecided about the Muslims, sometimes 
calling them heretics and sometimes pagans; 
Kritzeck 1964:143—144. Some of the authors 
of the various miracles of Saint Foi (eleventh 
to twelfth centuries) sometimes describe 
Muslims as “pagans”; Liber miraculorum 3:19, 
A:2,A:3, R:2, pp. 208, 297, 301. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:7, PL 176:339—341. 


334- 


335. 


341. 
342. 


346. 


347. 


348. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:6, PL 176:335. 
. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:8, PL 176:341; cf. 


Augustine, In Ioannis 45:9, p. 392. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:11:6(8), 1:12:4, PL 


176:3435—347, 351-352. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:12:1—3, PL 176:347— 


351. In the image of the Ark proper, the 
actual place on the line of generation 
marking the beginning of the written law 
is neither Abraham nor the generation of 
Moses but the twelve sons of Jacob. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:11:5(6), 1:12:2, PL 
176:345, 349—351. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:11:1, I:12:1—2, 

2:6 (esp. 2:6:3), PL 176:343, 347-351. 
441—460 (esp. 447—449). For some of the 
contemporary issues related to baptism, see 
Colish 1994:532—548, esp. p. 335. 


. curiose; Hugh, De sacramentis 2:6:7, PL 176:452. 


On curiositas, see Rudolph 1990a:110-115. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:6:2—5, PL 176:443—451. 
. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:6:4, PL 176:449—430. 

. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:6:7, PL 176:452—454. 

. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:11:7(9), 2:13:2, PL 


176:347—348, 526—527. For The Mystic Ark 
specifically, see Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 
pp. 136—138, 144, ISI, I52, 158. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, 4, p. 132—138, 139. 
Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:4, p. 94; 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494. Cf. 
Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:14, pp. 343-3443 
and Epistula 164:16, v.2:596. See also Gregory 
the Great, Epistula 11:28, p. 914. Copies of all 
these texts from the first half of the twelfth 
century, owned by the library of Saint Victor, 
still exist or are likely to exist; Ouy 1999, cat. 
AA 1, CC 1, DD 2 (various letters), DD 3—4, 
EE 7 (fairly complete). 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 25-27. Cf. Augustine, 


Contra Faustum 12:18, pp. 346—347. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, pp. 133, 134-137. 
SE Hugh, De tribus maximis circumstantiis, 


p. 490. On this, see especially Carruthers 
2008:296—297. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, p. 137. For another 
view of Hugh on the color green, see Pleij 
2004:42—43. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, pp. 137-138. For my 
reasons for translating croceus as yellow, see 
my commentary on this passage in the 
Appendix. 

Paschasius Radbertus, In Lamentationes, PL 
120:1210. 
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349. 
350. 


AST. 
352. 
353- 


354- 


355- 


356. 


357. 


358. 


359. 


360. 


Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, p. 138. 

For more on this, see the subsection “The 
Central Cubit as the City of the Great King, 
Jerusalem" in this main section on the Ark of 
the Church. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 157. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:15, p. 33. 

See, for example, Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College, Parker Library, ms 66:2 (reproduced 
in Edson 1997, Figure 6.3); Ebstorf Map 
(facsimile reproduced in Hahn-Woernle 
1993); London, British Library, ms Royal 
14.C.XIL:ov (reproduced in Harley and 
Woodward 1987, v. 1, Figure 18.22). Many 
Beatus maps also have Paradise in the 
extreme east; see Williams 1997, passim; my 
thanks to John for an offprint of this fine 
study. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 3:15, pp. 15, 82 (with 
reference to 1 Corinthians 13:12). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. On this, see also 
the subsection “The Placement of the Six 
Days of Creation,” in this main section on 
the Ark of the Church. 

See the subsections, "The Adam Macro/ 
microcosm” and “The Line of Generation 
in General and the Line of Generation 
According to the Flesh in Particular," both 
in this main section on the Ark of the 
Church. 

For example, London, British Library, ms 
Royal 14.C.XII:9v (reproduced in Harley 
and Woodward 1987, v. 1, Figure 18.22). 

For Adam and Eve, see, for example, London, 
British Library, ms Royal 14.C.IX:2v 
(reproduced in Edson 1997, Figure 6.9). 

For the Four Rivers of Paradise, see, among 
many others, Burgo de Osma, Cathedral, 

ms cod. 1:34v-33 (reproduced in Williams 
1994, v. 4, Figure 5; and see cat. 14). I take 
the imagery of the Four Rivers of Paradise 
in my construction of the Ark from the 
Hortus deliciarum f. 263v (facsimile reproduced 
in Green 1979, v. 1, Plate 152); these rivers 
are not specified in the reportatio of The 
Mystic Ark. 

On this subject in general, see Rosenthal 
1945 and Baschet 2000:99-138. 

For more on this, see the subsection “The 
Planks of the Ark: The Three Periods and 
Peoples of Natural Law, of the Written Law, 
and of Grace,’ in this main section on the 


Ark of the Church. 


361. 


362. 


363. 


364. 


365. 


366. 


367. 


368. 
369. 


370. 
371. 
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regni coelestis januam intrare non poterant, sed 
tantum in sinu Abrahae, id est in requie tranquilla 
servabantur, Hugh, Dialogus, PL 176:38. See 
also Hugh, De sacramentis 1:11:5(6), 1:12:2, PL 
176:345, 3497351. 

See, for example, Augustine, De Genesi ad 
litteram 8:5 (8:9—11), 12:33—12:34 (12:62— 
12:67), pp. 237-239, 428—432 (a mid-twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. DD 13); Epistula 164:6—8, 187:6, v.2:526— 
$28, v.3:86. See also Delumeau 1995:29-38. 
And, specifically on the passage from Luke, 
Bernstein 1993:73—74. 

Delumeau 1995:29-30. An earthly location 
for the limbus Patrum was seen by the Fathers 
as supported by other passages from the Bible 
such as Ephesians 4:9 and 1 Peter 3:18—20. 
Herzog August Bibliothek, ms Guelf. 1 Gud. 
lat. fol. 69v-70 (reproduced in Lecoq 1987, 
frontispiece). 

On the basis of Genesis 5:23—24, 4 Kings 
2:1-18 (Vulgate), and Hebrews 11:5. 

For contempory if somewhat later 
depictions of the the Bosom of Abraham 
accompanied by the Four Rivers of Paradise, 
see Hortus delicarum f. 263v, of 1167—1185 
(reproduced in Green 1979, v. 1, Plate 152); 
Munich, Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, ms 
Klosterliteralien Obermiinster 1:74v, of 

1177 to 1183 (reproduced in Boeckler 1924, 
Figure 89); and the leaf from the Arenberg 
Psalter, Washington, National Gallery, 
B.13.521 (reproduced in Baschet 2000, 

Plate II). 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:12:2, PL 176:349-351; 
cf. Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistola 77:4, 
V.7:187. 

Cf. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:18:1, PL 176:609. 
On the line of generation in general, see 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, pp. 127—131; and cf. 

De vanitate 2, PL 176:720. On the division 
between the lines of generation according 
to the flesh and according to the spirit, see 
Romans 1:374. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 123. 

On the sources of this genealogy, see 

my commentary on this passage in the 


Appendix. 


. For a similar list by Hugh, see his De tribus 


maximis circumstantiis, p. 492. For a Northern 
European depiction of “icons” or panel 
paintings, see the Lorsch Gospels, Alba Iulia, 
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374- 


375. 


376. 


377. 


378. 
379. 


380. 


382. 
383. 


384. 
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Batthyaneum, ms R.II, 1:14 (reproduced in 
Hubert 1970, Figure 283). 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, PL 
176:183;see also De sacramentis 1:8:9, PL 
176:312. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 160—161. 

See the introduction to the subsections 
“The Works of Creation: The Six Days" and 
“The Six Days of Creation and the Line of 
Generation,’ both in this main section on the 
Ark of the Church. 

As discussed in the subsections mentioned in 
the previous note. 

See the Introduction to Chapter One, "The 
Mystic Ark Lectures.” 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 161. 

See the Introduction to Chapter One, 

“The Mystic Ark Lectures.” This imagery is 
also dependent upon the idea of the Word 
speaking the word (Hugh, Moral Ark 2:14, 

p. 52); see also the subsection “The Majesty 
as Creator and ‘the Great Idea of Nature’” in 
this main section on the Ark of the Church. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:2:12, 1:8:5, 2:1:3, PL 
176:211, 310, 373—376; and see the subsection 
“The Majesty and the Trinity” in this main 
section on the Ark of the Church. For 

a variation on this same theme in visual 

art, based upon the thought of Hugh, see 
Rudolph 1990b:42-44 


. On the Tree of Jesse in general, see 


Watson 1934. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 127. 

Neither Hugh nor the reporter refers to 

the term or the idea of a keel, nor would 
such a thing agree with some of the other 
“beams,” such as the planks of the peoples 
of the Jews and the Gentiles. Furthermore, 
the conceptual structure of the Ark proper 
precludes that this element of the line of 
generation, otherwise described in the 
reportatio as a band (zona; Hugh, Mystic Ark 
2, p. 127), should be a keel. The word “keel” 
(carina) appears in Wisdom 5:10, as well 

as in the widely read Isidore, Etymologiae 
19:2:1, V. 2, n.p.; see also Papias, Vocabulista, 
“carina.” On this element as a keel, see Zinn 
1972:322—323, 329, 332; Zinn 1974a:155; Zinn 
1992:99, III, 113. 

On the idea that that “history measures the 
length of the Ark" (Historia enim longitudinem 
arche metitur), see Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, 

p. 113. For Hugh5 rejection of the concept 


385. 


386. 


387. 


388. 


389. 


390. 
391. 


392. 


393. 


394. 


395. 


396. 


397. 


of cyclical time, see his De vanitate 2, PL 
176:711; and In Ecclesiasten 2, PL 175:144—146. 
Cf. Augustine, De civitate Dei 12:13—21, 

Pp. 366—379. See also Taylor 1961:21; Chenu 
1968:168—179, 178—179, 199; Smalley 1974:28; 
and Higgins 1989:229-238. 

For more on this, see the subsection “The 
Adam Macro/microcosm,” in this main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

On this, see Rigaux 1954:321-348. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:8:6—7, 1:8:11—12, PL 
176:310, 312—314. 

On the idea that the works of restoration are 
only for the saved, see Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3, 
Pp. 92-93. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, p. 116. For more on 
this, see the Introduction to the main section 
on the Ark of Noah. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 129. 

Hugh, Adnotationes, Genesis 7, PL 175:57; 
De sacramentis 1:12:1, PL 176:347—349. 
Nevertheless, generally speaking, the period 
of the written law is from Moses to Christ, 
as stated in Hugh, Dialogus, PL 176:32, and 
De sacramentis 1:12, PL 176:347—364. It may 
be that the question of Abraham and the 
written law was a polemical point between 
Hugh and Abelard; cf. Abelard, Dialogus, 

P- 54. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 129. The term “twelve 
Patriarchs" seems to originate in Acts 7:8. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, 3, pp. 129, 136; De vanitate 
3, PL 176:727. 

On this, see the subsection "The Length, 
Width, and Height of the Ark” in this main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

See the subsection “The Flood, the Lesser 
Stages, and the People in the Ark, Out of 
the Ark, and Both In and Out” in this main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

See the subsection “The General Sources of 
The Mystic Ark” in Chapter One, "The Mystic 
Ark Lectures.” 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 129. For other 
references to the Ark as a city, see Mystic Ark 
4, II, pp. 139, 162. Paschasius Radbertus, In 
Matthaeum 1055, PL 120:860. It is unlikely 
that Hugh himself would have made this 
reference to the Patriarchs without a 
connection to the twelve Apostles (just as 
Paschasius does); the absence of an explicit 
connection in the reportatio is in all likelihood 
the result of careless work by the reporter. 
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398. 
399. 


400. 


401. 


402. 
403. 


404. 


406. 


The subject of the Ark as the senate of 

the City of God is discussed further in 

the subsection “The Line of Generation 
According to the Spirit” in this main section 
on the Ark of the Church. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3, pp. 92—93. 

On the Ark proper as a metaphor of 
Scripture, see Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 113. 
For an explicit statement on this idea, see 
Hugh, De scripturis 17, PL 175:24. 

Durham, Cathedral Library, ms B.1I.35:140 
(reproduced in Mynors 1939, Plate 44; and 
see cat. 47). 

Esmeijer 1978:99. 

For two such secular genealogies from 
sometime after c. 1150, see the Chronica S. 
Pantaleonis, Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August 
Bibliothek, ms cod. Guelf. 74.3 Aug. 2°:90v 
and 114v (reproduced in Legner 1985, cat. 
As). The use of roundels in genealogical 
lists is also especially common in the Beatus 
tradition; for a more or less contemporary 
example of the use of roundels and 
“icons” from the area of present-day 
France, see the Saint-Sever Beatus, Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 
8878:8—10v (reproduced in Williams 1994, 
v. 3, Figures 375—380; and see cat. 13). For 
the use of roundels for the twelve sons of 
Jacob in initial format from a contemporary 
Bible from Saint- Thierry in Reims, see 
Reims, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 22:28 
(reproduced in Cahn 1982, Figure 164; 
and see cat. 69). For depictions of the 
ancestors of Christ that are not in either 
roundels or the Tree of Jesse format, see, 
for example, Dublin, Trinity College, ms 
53:7v (reproduced in Kauffmann 1975, 
Figure 145; and see cat. 53); and Boulogne, 
Bibliothèque municipale, ms r1:10v-11r 
(reproduced in Temple 1976, Figure 147; 
and see cat. 44). 

Eusebius, Chronicon, passim. A twelfth- 
century copy of Eusebius’s Chronicon from 
Saint Victor dated to the second half of the 
century still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. AAA 4. 


5. See, for example, the parallel tables of 


Athenian, Latin, and Egyptian rulers from a 
fifth-century manuscript from Italy, Oxford, 
Bodleian, ms Auct. T.2.26:46r (reproduced in 
Smalley 1974, Figure 20). 

John of Salisbury, Historia pontificalis 
prologue, p. 2. 


407. 


408. 


409. 


410. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


415. 
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This work, also known as the Chronicon, has 
been published only in sections; following 
the order given in Baron 1967:168—169 

and Green 1943:492—493, see Hugh, De 
tribus maximis circumstantiis, for the prologue; 
Chronicon (ed. Mortensen) for lists of rulers; 
Chronicon (ed. Baron) for a verbal mappa 
mundi; Chronicon (ed. Pertz) for a list of 

the writers of history; and Chronicon (ed. 
Waitz) for a list of popes and emperors. On 
these, see Pertz 1858, Waitz 1879, Green 
1943, Baron 1956, Baron 1967, Zinn 1974b, 
Classen 1982:406—407, Mortensen 1992, 
and Carruthers 2008:100—106, 339—344, and 
passim. On the date of the Chronicon, see Van 
den Eynde 1960:90-92. 

For more on this and on the subject of 
parallel tables in the Ark, see the subsection 
“The Ark and the World Map" in this main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

See the subsection “The Six Ages of the 
History of Salvation" in this main section on 
the Ark of the Church. 

Honorius Augustodunensis, Imago mundi 3, 
PL 172:165—186; Hugh, De tribus maximis 
circumstantiis, p. 491; and see Green 1943, 
Plate A. Zinn (1974b:228—229) has also seen 
a similarity between the Chronicon and The 
Mystic Ark. 

von den Brincken 1969:56—58; Gautier 
Dalché 1991:287. 

See the subsection “The World Map and 
Hugh’s Theorization of an East- West 
Spatial- Temporal Progression of History" in 
this main section on the Ark of the Church. 
See Origen, In numeros 27:3, v.3:282—284, 
translated into Latin by Rufinus (a mid- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. BB 8); repeated by Jerome, Epistula 
78:2, V.4:54—55; and see also Walafrid Strabo, 
In evangelium Matthaei, PL 114:863. 

For a twelfth-century cartographical 
example, see Ghent, Universiteit Gent, ms 
92:19 (reproduced in Gautier Dalché 1994, 
Figure 15). Hugh himself has left behind 
purely verbal (non-cartographical) examples 
in both list and narrative formats; see his 
Chronicon (ed. Baron) and Descriptio mappe 
mundi. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 139. On the subject of 
Jews and Christians in the thought of Hugh, 
see Moore 1998. 
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For my reasons for interpreting this aspect 
of the text of The Mystic Ark as I do, see my 
commentary on the pertinent passages in the 
Appendix. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 127. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, 3—4, pp. 121, 132-139; De 
sacramentis 1:9—12 (esp. 1:10:7), PL 176:317— 
364 (esp. 339-341). 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:17:6, PL 176:593—594; 
quoting Augustine, De civitate Dei 20:29, 

PP- 752—753. 


. For example, Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:2, 


Pp. 454—455; and Cassian, Conlationes 14:8, 
PP. 404—407. 


. Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494; cf. also 


Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:16, p. 346. For 
more on this, see also the subsection, "Form 
and Size,” in the main section on the Ark 
of Noah. 

I use the Clementine edition for this 
particular Psalm rather than the modern 
critical edition of the Vulgate since the text 
followed by Hugh more closely follows the 
former. 


. Augustine, In Psalmos 47:3, pp. 540—541; cf. 


also De civitate Dei 17:16, p. 581; and Gregory 
the Great, Moralia in Job 28:19, p. 1410. See 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:5:1, PL 176:439, for 
the same corner stone imagery. 

On this, see the subsection ^The Central 
Cubit and the Incarnation" in this main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

For example, the twelfth-century maps of 
Jerusalem in Oxford, Saint John's College, 
ms 17:6 (reproduced in Edson 1997, 

figure 5.4); Brussels, Bibliothèque royale, 
ms 9823—9824:147 (reproduced in Legner 
1985, cat. H3); and The Hague, Koninklijke 
bibliotheek, ms 76 F 5:1 (reproduced in 
Cahn 1996, Plate XVI; and see cat. 138). 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112; following 


Augustine, In Psalmos 77:28, p. 1088. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112; Mystic Ark 11, 

p. 161. 

Genesis 11:1—9; and, for example, Augustine, 
De Genesi ad litteram 9:12, p. 282; Bede, In 
Genesim 1:2:3, p. 36; and Hugh, Adnotationes, 
Genesis 7, PL 175:50. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112. This is discussed 
further in the subsection “The World Map 
and Hugh’s Theorization of an East-West 
Spatial- Temporal Progression of History" in 
this main section on the Ark of the Church. 
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Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 121. On this, see the 
subsection “The Central Cubit, the Peoples 
of the Jews and the Gentiles, the River 
Jordan, and the Adam Macro/microcosm” in 
this main section on the Ark of the Church. 


31. For Hugh’s own thought on this, see 


especially his De sacramentis 1:8:4, 1:8:6, PL 
176:307—309, 310. 


. For Hugh on the rights of the devil, see De 


sacramentis 1:8:4, PL 176:307—309. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, pp. 121—123. 
. Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, PL 


176:183. For Hugh’s specific use of the term 
"Incarnation of the Word" for the central 
cubit, see Mystic Ark 2, 3, pp. 127, 132. 

On Christ as the center of history, see 
Schneider 1933:107—111, and Cullmann 
1962:19—26, 121—138. 

While the vertical dynamic of the Ark 
predominantly pertains to the Ark of Wisdom 
and the Ark of Mother Grace, for this subject 
in the Ark of the Church, see the subsection 
“The Vertical Ark.” 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, pp. 121, 122. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 125. See also Hugh, 
Moral Ark 2:8, p. 46; Mystic Ark 3, p. 132; and 
De sacramentis 2:1:11, PL 176:401—411. This 
central pillar as the Incarnation of the Word 
is further discussed in the subsection “The 
Central Pillar, the Three Stages, the Four 
Ascents, the Central Cubit, the Symbols of 
the Four Evangelists, and the Serpent" in this 
main section on the Ark of the Church. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 122. See also Hugh, 
Moral Ark 2:8, pp. 46—47; De sacramentis 2:6:8, 
2:9:5, PL 176:455, 474; Miscellanea 1:36, PL 
177:492d-493a; as well as Origen, In Exodum 
5:1, p. 150 (a mid-twelfth-century copy 

of this text, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. AA 1); and 
Augustine, In Ioannis 45:9, pp. 392—393. 

See the Introduction to this chapter. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 161. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 122. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, pp. 122—123. 

Hugh, Quid vere diligendum sit 3, p. 98. 

ut idem reparator qui creator demonstretur, Hugh, 
De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, PL 176:184. 

The alpha and omega appear vertically in the 
paschal candle, which is accompanied in the 
Holy Saturday liturgy by references to the 
Lamb, the debt of Adam, its repayment by 
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Christ, original sin, the six days of creation, 
the pillar of fire and cloud that preceded the 
Israelites in their flight from Egypt, and God 
as the creator and savior. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 121—122; with 
reference to Exodus 12:5 (yearling lamb), 
Apocalypse 5:6 (standing lamb), Jeremiah 
11:19 (gentle lamb), and Isaiah 53:7 and Acts 
8:32-33 (not opening his mouth). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 1:5, pp. 9, 24—27 (with 
reference to Apocalypse 13:8 and 21:09, 1 
Peter 1:19—20, and Hebrews 9:26—28). 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 121. 

See Hugh, De sacramentis 2:5:3, PL 176:441, 
where Hugh uses similar crossover imagery 
to express the same idea in the meaning of 
the cross in the liturgy of church dedication. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 122. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 139. For more on this 
complex component, see the subsections 
“The Central Cubit as the City of the Great 
King, Jerusalem" and "The Community 

of the Faithful under One Head, Christ,” 
both in this main section on the Ark of the 
Church. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 24-26; Mystic Ark 1, 
3, pp. I21, 132. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:12:1—2, 2:6:1, 2:6:3, PL 
176:347—351, 441—443, 447—449. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:11:1, PL 176:343. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, p. 136; De sacramentis 
1:12:2, 2:6:3, PL 176:349, 447—449. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 24-26; Mystic Ark 1, 
pp. 121, 123; De sacramentis 1:11:2, 2:8:1, PL 
176:343, 461. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:6:1, 2:6:2, PL 176:441, 
443—449. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 122. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, p. 154. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:6:3, PL 176:447—449. 


Hugh, De sacramentis 2:6:2—5, PL 176:443—451. 


Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, p. 154. 

In this context, it should be remembered 
that the central pillar shows two halves that 
are meant to be understood as projecting 
perpendicularly from the base of the Ark, not 
extending across it. 

Hugh does recognize, however, that people 
of faith may be saved without baptism; De 
sacramentis 2:6:7, PL 176:252—254; see also De 
sacramentis 1:9:5, PL 176:323—326. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:77:25, PL 176:297—298. 
On original sin, see the subsection “The 
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Adam Macro/microcosm” in this main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

Again, see the subsection "The Adam Macro/ 
microcosm” in this main section on the Ark 
of the Church. 

Augustine, In Ioannis 4:10, p. 36. For Hugh 
on Christ and original sin, see De sacramentis 
2:1:6, PL 176:383—389. 

On this, see the subsection “The Planks of 
the Ark: The Three Periods and Peoples of 
Natural Law, of the Written Law, and of 
Grace" in this main section on the Ark of the 
Church. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, 2:6:1, 
2:8:1, PL 176:183, 441, 461. For contemporary 
issues related to the eucharist, see Colish 
1994:551—583, esp. pp. 565—566. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 24-25. 

See, for example, Augustine, In Ioannis 120:2, 
p. 661, referring to Matthew 26:28, which is 
quoted in the consecration of the eucharist. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:8:5, PL 176:465. For 
Hugh’s two main treatments of the eucharist 
(as discussed in Macy 1984:82-84), see Hugh, 
In hierarchiam 2, PL 175:951—953; and De 
sacramentis 2:8:6—8, PL 176:465—468 (where 
some of the material from In hierarchiam 3, PL 
176:465—468, is repeated). For Hugh on the 
eucharist more broadly, see De sacramentis 2:8, 
PL 176:461—472. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:8:1, PL 176:461. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:8:6—7, PL 176:465—467. 
Smalley 1983:92—93; Poirel 1998a:75—76, 
107—108. 

Note Hughs reference to the body and 
blood of Christ in his discussion of the Tree 
of Life in Moral Ark 2:15, p. 53. 


. For a further development of this theme, see 


Rudolph 2014. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 9—10, pp. 155-136. 

. Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, 9, pp. 148, 155. 

. Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 138—139. 

. Augustine, In Psalmos 47:3, v.2:540—341. See 


also Cassiodorus, Expositio Psalmorum 47:3, 
p. 426. (Copies of both these texts from 
Hugh’s life or earlier, owned by the library 
of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. CC 
10-12, DD 18.) This idea is referred to by 
Hugh in De sacramentis 2:5:1, PL 176:439. 
For the locus classicus of Jerusalem as a 
metaphor of the Church, see Cassian, 
Conlationes 14:8, pp. 404—407. The central 
cubit with its Lamb does not have any direct 
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basis in the “foursquare” Heavenly Jerusalem 
and Lamb from Apocalypse 21:1—-22:2, also 
often seen as a symbol of the Church; on this 
general subject, see Gousset 1974, Esmeijer 
1978:73—96, and Kühnel 1987:141—165 
(including Figures 58, 61, 78, 79, 83, 96, 97, 
and 108). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:5, p. 100; and see also 
Adnotationes, Genesis 7, PL 175:40—41; and 
De sacramentis 1:6:35, PL 176:484. Hugh’s 
audience would also have been aware of the 
apocryphal associations of Jerusalem, such 

as Golgotha as the place of the burial of 
Adam, the planting by Seth (through whom 
the members of the City of God descend; 
Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:725; following 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:17, pp. 479—480) 
of a cutting from Paradise in the mouth of 
the dead Adam, the associations of the wood 
of this tree when grown (the Temple, the 
bridge for the Queen of Sheba, the pool of 
Bethesda), and its final use as the cross of 
Christ. 

As discussed in the subsections "The Line 
of Generation in General and the Line 

of Generation According to the Flesh in 
Particular" and “The World Map and Hugh’s 
Theorization of an East-West Spatial— 
Temporal Progression of History” in this 
main section on the Ark of the Church. See 
also Rudolph 2013b. 

This is the same singleness of the City of 
God throughout history that is indicated 

in a twelfth-century initial to the opening 
of the first book of Josephus’s Antiquitates 
judaicae — complete with the Ark of 

Noah — and that depicts Adam and Eve 
both at the beginning of the history of 
salvation and at its “practical” end with the 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross; Stuttgart, 
Wiirttembergisches Landesbibliothek, ms 
cod. hist. 2° 418:3 (reproduced in Schiller 
1966, v. 2, Figure 431). 

In De sacramentis 2:6:8, PL 176:454—455, 
Hugh directly connects Jerusalem and 
baptism. For some examples of the more 
traditional cartographical association of 
Jerusalem and the River Jordan, see Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 
10058:154v (reproduced in Harvey 1996:25); 
London, British Library, ms Add. 28681:9v 
(reproduced in Hahn-Woernle 1993, 

Figure 21); and the Hereford Map, Hereford 
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Cathedral (reproduced in Harvey 1996:ii; 
with a useful diagram on p. 1). 

For cross-imagery in a medieval map, 

see Oxford, Saint John’s College, ms 17:6 
(reproduced in Edson and Savage-Smith 
2004, Figure 34); for crucifixion imagery, 
the Hereford Map, Hereford Cathedral 
(reproduced in Harvey 1996, frontispiece); 
and for resurrection imagery, the Ebstorf 
Map (facsimile reproduced in Hahn-Woernle 
1993, Figure 27). 

For a fuller discussion of the subject, see 
Rudolph 2014; to which should be added, 
Bede, De locis sanctis 2:6, pp. 258—259; 
Vitruvius, De architectura 6:1:10, v.6:10 (for 
Rome as the center of the world); Eliade 
1961:60; and Englisch 2002:389-394. 

What may be the earliest extant map with 
Jerusalem at the center is Oxford, St John’s 
College, ms 17:6 (reproduced in Edson 

and Savage-Smith 2004, Figure 34; and see 
Kauffmann 1975, cat. 9) of around 1090, 
though the representation of Jerusalem 

is vague and the positioning of the cross 
seemingly purposefully off-center. 

On the traditional quincunx pattern 

as an indicator of cosmic triumph, see 
Kühnel 2003, passim, but esp. pp. 222-225. 
For a Lamb-centered example, see Laon, 
Bibliothéque municipale, ms 137:1 
(reproduced in Kühnel 2003, Figure 20). 
Saewulf, Peregrinatio, p. 66. 

Among others, see Eliade 1957:36—47, Eliade 
1961:27—$56, and Bonhoeffer 1978. 

Oxford, Ashmole, ms 328:85 (reproduced in 
Crawford 1929, facing p. 86). 

Kühnel 2003. 

On the Maiestas Domini quincunx, see Kühnel 
2003, passim, but esp. pp. 37—41, 65-115. 

For the classic Early Christian statement on 
this, see Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 3:11:11 
(3:11:8), v.2:46—30; this work was translated 
into Latin early on. 

Laon, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 137:1 
(reproduced in Kühnel 2003, Figure 20). 

I mean this in the general sense of Kemp’s 
"symbolic center" (1993:121—122). Cf. Hugh, 
Practica geometriae 3, 39, pp. 19, 49. 

On the cosmic cross, see the subsection “The 
Body of Christ" in the main section on the 
Ark of Mother Grace. 

I take the expression "center of history" 
from Bonhoeffer 1978:61—64. In this regard, 
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see also Kemp 1993:131—133 on the Hereford 
Map. For a detail of the Jerusalem of the 
Hereford Cathedral map, see Harvey 1996, 
frontispiece. 

For a representative selection, see Justin 
Martyr, Dialogus cum Tryphone 138, 
vV.I:pt.2:487—489; Pseudo-Bede, Expositio 

in primum librum Mosis 5-8, PL 91:222; 
Rabanus Maurus, Commentariorum in 
Genesim 2:6, PL 107:515; Augustine, Contra 
Faustum 12:14, p. 343; Augustine, De civitate 
Dei 15:26, p. 493; Augustine, In Ioannis 9:11, 
120:2, pp. 97, 661. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 123. For the general 
association of the Ark with the cross, see 
Origen’s Homiliae in Genesim 2:5, p. 98; 
Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 6:11, p. 234; 
Augustine, De catechizandis rudibus 32, 

pp. 156—157; and Isidore, Quaestiones in vetus 
testamentum, In Genesin 7:5, PL 83:230. See 
also Kühnel 2003:136—148. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 31-32. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 26-27. 

Oxford, Saint John's College, ms 17:6 
(reproduced in Edson and Savage-Smith 
2004, Figure 34). For a T-O map, see 

Fig. 58. 

More specifically, see the subsection “The 
Body of Christ,” in the main section on the 
Ark of Mother Grace. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, pp. 122—123. 

Kemp 1993:130 n. 27. 

This dynamic is discussed further in the 
subsections “The Last Judgment” and “The 
Majesty as Judge and Savior,” both in this 
main section on the Ark of the Church. 

For another view of the central cubit, see 
Fassler 1993:235, who sees the central cubit as 
an altar. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 127. 

Cf. the list of popes in the Liber pontificalis 
from Saint Remigius, in Reims, and now in 
Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rajksuniversiteit, ms 
cod.Voss. lat. 9.60:6r (reproduced in Smalley 
1974, Figure 33). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, pp. 127—128; cf. John 
I:12-I3. 

As discussed in the subsection “The Planks 
of the Ark: The Three Periods and Peoples 
of Natural Law, of the Written Law, and of 
Grace” in this main section on the Ark of the 
Church. 
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Hugh, De sacramentis 1:12:1—2, PL 
176:347—351. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 130. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, pp. 127, 130. 

See, for example, Pseudo-Chrysostom, In 
evangelium Matthaei 1, PG 56:614 (quoted by 
Aquinas in his Catena Aurea); and Isidore, 
Liber numerorum 66—67, PL 83:192. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 24-25; see also Mystic 
Ark 2, p. 127. Informally, as opposed to formally, 
the Church began when the world began; 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 16. Elsewhere, Hugh 
associates the twelve crosses used in the liturgy 
of church dedication with the twelve Apostles 
and the spread of Christianity throughout the 
world; De sacramentis 2:5:3, PL 176:442. 


. See the subsection “The Planks of the Ark: 


The Three Periods and Peoples of Natural 
Law, of the Written Law, and of Grace" in 
this main section on the Ark of the Church. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 130. 
. For example, Hugh, Adnotationes, Genesis 


7, PL 175:37; Didascalicon 2:1, p. 23; and De 
sacramentis 1:5:3, PL 176:247—248. 


. Victorinus of Pettau, In Apocalypsin 4:3, 


p. 50 (with Jerome’s recension, p. 51; a mid- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. FF 10). See also Kessler 1994:541. 
Haimo of Auxerre, In Apocalypsin 2:4, PL 
117:1006; Glossa ordinaria, Apocalypse 4:4, PL 
114:718. On Gilbert, see Smalley 1937, esp. 

p. 370. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10; see also Moral Ark 


1:3, p. 15. 


. Haimo of Auxerre, In Apocalypsin 2:4, PL 


I17:1006. 


. Paschasius Radbertus, In Matthaeum toss, 


PL 120:860. Cf. also Matthew 19:28. On the 
senate of the City of God, see the subsection 
“The Line of Generation in General and 
the Line of Generation According to the 
Flesh in Particular" in this main section 

on the Ark of the Church. For the twelve 
Apostles, without the twelve Patriarchs, 

as an apostolici... senatus, see Prudentius, 
Psychomachia 839, p. 179. On the twelve 
Patriarchs and the twelve Apostles in The 
Mystic Ark, see also Zinn 1992:111—112. 


. The twelve Patriarchs could be depicted in 


a very free form, as in, for example, the Bury 
Psalter, Rome, Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica, 
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ms Reg. lat. 12:109r and v (reproduced in 
Heimann 1965, Plates 14:a—b; and see Temple 
1976, cat. 84). For a contemporary depiction 
of what might be described as the senate of 
the City of God, see Florence, Biblioteca 
Mediceo Laurenziana, ms Plut. XII.17:2v 
(reproduced in Kauffmann 1975, Figure 50; 
and see cat. 19); the register of Apostles in 
this image does seem to have a more or less 
corresponding register of Old Testament 
figures (with scrolls) beneath, but there is 
otherwise no overt typology made. For a 
depiction specifically of the twelve sons of 
Judah in “icons,” see Reims, Bibliothèque 
municipale, ms 22:28 (reproduced in Cahn 
1996, v. I, Figure 164; and see cat. 69). On the 
imagery of the twelve Apostles in general, see 
Kirschbaum 1968, “Apostel.” 

Girona Beatus, Girona, Museu de la 

Catedral de Girona, ms Num. Inv. 7(11):107 
(reproduced in Williams 1994, v. 2, Figure 314; 
and see cat. 6); and Trier, Stadtbibliothek, 

ms cod. 31:14v (reproduced in Kessler 1977, 
Figure 60; and see pp. 37-38). On the twenty- 
four Elders, see Kirschbaum 1968, “Alteste, 
vierundzwanzig.” 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 127. T his passage refers 
to a strictly verbal list, not "portraits of all the 
popes” as has been said (Squire 1962:31—32). 
On the sources for Hugh5 list of papal 
succession, see Sicard 1993:86—87, 125—126. 
For two other lists of the papal succession by 
Hugh, see Chronicon (ed. Waitz) pp. 90-97; 
and Green 1943:493. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:2:2, PL 176:416. 
Hugh, Chronicon (ed. Waitz), p. 90. 

Cf. Hortus deliciarum f. 8ov (reproduced in 
Green 1970, v. 1, Plate 48; and see v. 2:127— 
128, and v.1:133); and Watson 1934:134-136. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 131. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:17:1, PL 176:597 (with 
reference to Matthew 24:14 and Acts 1:7). 
Cf. Augustine, Epistula 197, v.3:231—235 (also 
quoting Matthew 24:14 and Acts 1:7). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, pp. 131-132. Rudolph 
2004:23—24. 

Bede, De temporum ratione 66:1—8, pp. 463— 
464; Augustine, De civitate Dei 22:30, 

pp. 865—866. 

For Hugh on the six ages, see Moral Ark 

I:5, 4:5, pp. 26, 101; Mystic Ark 2, p. 131; 

De vanitate 2, PL 176:716; De scripturis 17, 

PL 175:24; De tribus maximis circumstantiis, 
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540. 
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p- 491; Green 1943:492; and De sacramentis 1 
prologue 2, 2:6:8, PL 176:183—184, 454—455. 
Winchester, Cathedral Library, Winchester 
Bible £.5 (reproduced in Kauffmann 1975, 
Figure 239; and see cat. 83). 

Reproduced in Caviness 1981, Figures 
186—187. 

If there were such images, they might have 
taken the form of abbreviated renderings of 
the biblical incidents that characterize the 
different ages as described by Hugh in De 
sacramentis 2:6:8, PL 176:454—455. 


. As in the Ebstorf Map (facsimile reproduced 


in Hahn-Woernle 1993). 


. On this, see the subsection “The Six Days of 


Creation and the Line of Generation" in this 
main section on the Ark of the Church. 


. See Hugh, De sacramentis 2:6:8, PL 


176:454—45$. 


. Especially Augustine, De trinitate 4:7, p. 170. 
. Hesiod, Works and Days 109—201, pp. 96—104; 


Virgil, Aeneid 12:899—900, p. 421. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:4, PL 176:333. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 138, 139. 
. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:17:6, PL 176:598; 


quoting Augustine, De civitate Dei 20:29, 

p. 732. 

Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:733. On this, 
see the subsection “The Ark and the World 
Map" in this main section on the Ark of the 
Church. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 157. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 
. For a few examples, see 2 Peter 3:3—9; 


Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:3, p. 88; 
Irenaeus, Adversus haereses s:29:2, v.2:405; and 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:18:1, PL 176:609. 


. See, for example, Westrem 2001, section 2. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 3:2, 3:5, pp. 55, 60; Mystic 


Ark 11, p. 160. The latter is not a scene 
of heaven itself, as has been said (Sicard 
1993:77-80); see Rudolph 2004:46—48. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:16:4, 2:18:1, PL 


176:586—587, 609. 


. See the subsection "Paradise: The Garden of 


Eden and the Limbus Patrum" in this main 
section on the Ark of the Church; and Hugh, 
De sacramentis 2:16:4, PL 176:586—587. 

On those who would not be judged and 
those who would, see Rudolph 1990b: 
40-42. 

Honorius Augustodunensis, Elucidarium 
3:22—23, p. 450; following Luke 16:19—-31. 
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Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 157; and see Moral 
Ark 4:9, p. 112; See also the subsection “The 
World Map and Hugh’s Theorization of an 
East-West Spatial- Temporal Progression of 
History" in this main section on the Ark of 
the Church. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 146. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, pp. 112-113. 

Isaiah is cited in Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 43; 
Genesis B 6, p. 20; cf. Hildegard of Bingen, 
Scivias 3:12, p. 605. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, 11, pp. 146—147, 157. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:18:11—14, PL 
176:611—612. 

See the subsection “The Central Cubit and 
Judgment” in this main section on the Ark of 
the Church. 

See the subsection "The Majesty as Judge 
and Savior" in this main section on the Ark 
of the Church. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160; this is also 
directly or indirectly referred to in De 
sacramentis 2:16:3, 2:16:4, 2:16:5, 2:18:14, PL 
176:584, $86, 587, 612. 

See Hugh, De sacramentis 2:16:5, PL 176:587— 
589, partially quoting Augustine, De civitate 
Dei 21:10, pp. 775-776. 

See the subsection “The Majesty as Judge 
and Savior" in this main section on the Ark 
of the Church. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, pp. 101—102. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:16:3, PL 176:585. 
For example, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, ms lat. 6413:4v (reproduced in 
Murdoch 1984, no. 247, in discussion with 
other examples of the figura solida). While 
The Mystic Ark makes no attempt at an actual 
three-dimensional projection, it should be 
said that the figura solida images are visually 
unsuccessful in this regard and so could 
hardly have provided Hugh with a visual 
standard. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 45. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:6, p. 42; Mystic Ark 1, 4, 
p. 147. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 126. 

Granted the basic biblical determination of 
the form of the Ark, Hugh may also have 
given a post facto reading to its four sides 
and three stages, seeing four as referring to 
corporeal things (the things of this world) 
and three as referring to spiritual things; cf. 
Hugh, De scripturis 15, PL 175:22. 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 24. 

See the subsection “The Heat of the East: 
Temperance/Prudence/Fortitude and Living 
in the Ark” in the main section on the Ark of 
Mother Grace. 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:3, p. 90. 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494; 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 145. For a different 
interpretation by Augustine, see his Contra 
Faustum 12:16, pp. 345—346. Cf. also Jerome, 
In Matheum 2 (13:23), pp. 105—106; and 
Epistula 66:2, v.3:168. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 146—147; cf. Moral Ark 
2:7, P- 43. 

in hortis Eden ad australem orientis; Hugh, Moral 
Ark 2:7, p. 43. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:4, p. 95. Colish (1994:372) 
notes that some masters, like Hugh, begin the 
story of the Fall with the motivation of the 
devil, envy of humankind. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 147. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 147. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 147. 

For the term, “old enemy,’ see Hugh, De 
sacramentis 1:10:9, 2:18:11, PL 176:343, 611, 
and De amore, PL 176:992. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:2:1, PL 176:415—416. 
For example, New York, Morgan, ms M. 
644:238v (reproduced in Williams 1994, v. 

3, Figure ror; and see cat. 2). On this image 
in general, see Williams 1994:v.1:58—60 

(with further bibliography), and Zaluska 
1984:318—320. 

As in Isidore, Etymologiae 5:36:1—2, v.1:207. 
Cf. Venice, Biblioteca nazionale marciana, ms 
lat.VIIL:22 (2760):3 (reproduced in McGurk 
1966, Plate VIII c, with discussion pp. 84-85). 
Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 43. The state of 
knowledge of the creator enjoyed by Adam 
in Paradise cannot be achieved until the 
afterlife; Hugh, De sacramentis 1:6:14, PL 
176:271. 

On the heavenly ladder, see Heck 1997. 

See, for example, Heck 1997, Figures 6-8, 21, 
22, 25,20, 29. 

It does this by describing clothing that is 
appropriate for one who, in general, is saved 
but that is not in keeping with traditional 
representations of dress for a monk or nun in 
this world; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 44. 

Duby 1980. Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 
ms 157:382-383 (reproduced in McGurk 
1998, v. 3, Plates 1-3). On the place of Hugh 
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in the medieval historiography of this issue, 
see Congar 1968:97—98. 

Durham, Durham Cathedral Library, ms 
B.1I.35:36v (reproduced in Mynors 1939, 
Plate 32, and see cat. 47); my thanks to Paul 
Binski and the late Robert Benson for 
bringing this to my attention. More recently 
on Gilbert of Limerick, see Fleming 2001. 
Autun, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 19 
bis:173v (reproduced in Périn and Feffer 
1985, Figure 19, with incorrect foliation). 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 147. 

Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 3:11:11 (3:11:8), 
v.2:46—50; cf. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:17:1, PL 
176:597. On this, see also Esmeijer 1978:51— 
52, and Kühnel 1987:25—64. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 146—147. See also 
Hugh, Moral Ark 2:6—7, pp. 42-44; De 
sacramentis 1:12:2, 2:17:1, 2:17:7, PL 176:349, 
597, 598 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, 2:7, pp. 24-26, 29, 43; 
Mystic Ark 1, p. 122; De sacramentis 2:1:12, PL 
176:412. For Augustine on this subject and 

in the context of the Ark, see De civitate Dei 
15:26, p. 493. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 122. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 126; and De sacramentis 
2:1:12, PL 176:412. Isaiah 2:2; Ephesians 4:13; 
Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:16, pp. 345—346; 
and Augustine, De civitate Dei 10:32, p. 311. 
See also Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:3, 
2:5, pp. 92, 102 (by implication); Clement 

of Alexandria, Stromata 6:11, pp. 234—236; 
Gregory the Great, In Hiezechihelein 
2:4:16—17, pp. 270—271; Isidore, Quaestiones in 
vetus testamentum, In Genesin 7:11, PL 83:231; 
Rabanus Maurus, Commentariorum in Genesim 
2:6, PL 107:516; and so eventually working its 
way into the Glossa ordinaria, Genesis 6:16—18, 
PL 113:106. Copies of Augustine, Origen, 
and Gregory from the first half of the twelfth 
century, owned by the library of Saint Victor, 
still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. AA r, CC 1, DD 
3—4, EE 6. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 24. These carnal 
people are not the married of the three 
orders but the people of the "lesser stages"; 
see Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, p. 155. Cf. Origen, 
Homiliae in Genesim 2:3, pp. 90-92; Gregory 
the Great, In Hiezechihelem 2:4:16—17, 

pp. 270-271 ; and Gregory the Great, 
Homiliae in evangelia 38:8, p. 367 (copies 

of all these texts from the first half of the 


606. 
607. 


608. 


609. 


610. 


611. 


624. 


twelfth century, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. AA 1, EE 6, 
NNN 9). 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:2:3, PL 176:417. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, 4, pp. 127, 140; De vanitate 
2, PL 176:717. 

See the subsection “The Planks of the Ark: 
The Three Periods and Peoples of Natural 
Law, of the Written Law, and of Grace” in 
this main section on the Ark of the Church. 
In Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 
2593:125, cited in Hauréau 1876:246—247. See 
also Bonnard 1904:96. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 34. For some 
examples of how Hugh employed 
contemporary science in his religious 
writings, see Adnotationes, Genesis 4—7, 

PL 175:33-38; Dialogus, PL 176:17-23; De 
sacramentis 1:1:1—30, PL 176:187—206. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 157—159. For a brief 
review of the literature on the cosmology of 
Hugh, see Poirel 2002:261. 


. “Gnosis,” in Blaise 1962. 
. Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, pp. 114, 116. For 


commentary on the extended passage in 
which these quotations appear, see Taylor 
1957:135—139. 


. See Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 17, PL 175:238. 


See Chenu 1968:162—-201, esp. pp. 168—170, 
199—200. 


. Chenu 1968:173. 
. Chenu 1968:127—128, 162—201 (esp. pp. 168— 


169); Gross 1985:326—327; Berndt 1994:563. 


. Chenu 1968:162—174, esp. p. 164. 
. Southern 1971:159—180, esp. pp. 163-166. On 


the teaching of history and the School of 
Saint Victor, see Guyot-Bachy 2010. 


. Locus est mundus iste; Hugh, De sacramentis 


1:8:1, PL 176:305. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 157. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 161. 
. Hugh, Descriptio mappe mundi, prologue, 


P: 133: 


. See “The Line of Generation in General 


and the Line of Generation According to 
the Flesh in Particular” in the section on the 
Ark of the Church, and, to a lesser extent, 
“The Line of Generation According to the 
Spirit” and “The Six Ages of the History of 
Salvation” in the same section. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3, p. 93. For the term 
"order," see Moral Ark 4:9, p. 111. For more 
on Hughs theory, see Rudolph 2013b. Zinn 
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632. 


633. 


1974b:228—229 has also seen a connection 
between Hugh’s categories and the line of 
generation. 


. Hugh, De meditatione 2:3, p. 48. Modo 


is translated as “event” by Southern 
(1971:165—166). 


. Hugh, De scripturis 16, PL 175:23—24. See also 


De scripturis 14, PL 175:21. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:29, PL 176:204. 

. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:8:1, PL 176:305—306. 
29. Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, pp. 113—114. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 111; see also Moral Ark 


4:3, P- 93- 


. Augustine, De civitate Dei 6:3, p. 168; cf. De 


doctrina christiana 3:19, p. 89. Gautier Dalché 
(1991:288—289) sees Orosius, Historia adversus 
Paganos 1:1:17, p. 12, as the source of Hugh's 
three categories. 

Hugh, De tribus maximis circumstantiis, p. 491. 
For a possible precedent for the theme 

of “the foundation of a foundation,’ see 
Rudolph 201:3a. 

I borrow the term "sequence of events" from 
Chenu (1968:168—169), who seems to have 
taken it from Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:733. 
See also Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, pp. 112, 113. 
For some important definitions of history 

by Hugh, see Didascalicon 4:1, 6:3, pp. 70, 116; 
and De sacramentis 1 prologue 4, PL 176:185. 
For Hugh’s views on history in general, see 
Schneider 1933; Chenu 1968, esp. pp. 49-98 
and 162—201; Southern 1971; and Ehlers 1973. 


634. Jerome, Liber de situ (following Eusebius's 


635. 


636. 


637. 


Onomasticon); Orosius, Historia adversus 
Paganos 1:2, pp. 13—42; and Cassiodorus, 
Institutiones 25:1—2, p. 66 (I use the language 
from Jones 1946:125). 

Hugh, Descriptio mappe mundi, prologue, 

p. 133. On the use of maps in teaching, see 
Gautier Dalché 1988:95—101. 

Harley and Woodward 1987:334-335; Gautier 
Dalché 1991:287-300. For a few of the 
cartographical studies employed here, see von 
den Brincken 1968, von den Brincken 1983, 
Harley and Woodward 1987, Gautier Dalché 
1988, Lecoq 1989, Gautier Dalché 1991, von 
den Brincken 1992, Gautier Dalché 1994, 
Kupfer 1994, Edson 1997 and Englisch 2002. 
Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 176:714—717, 

esp.p. 717. The reference to an earlier writing 
on the Ark is specifically to Moral Ark 4:9, 

p. 113, not to the text or image of The Mystic 
Ark per se, where, in contrast to the passage 
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in The Moral Ark,“the width is thought of as 
the multitude of peoples” (cf. Mystic Ark 2, 
p. 127). 

Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 176:720. 

Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 176:720. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 157. 

See “The Line of Generation in General and 
the Line of Generation According to the 
Flesh in Particular” in this section on the Ark 
of the Church. 

Gautier Dalché 1988:81—85. See also Kliege 
1991:100—101, Gautier Dalché 1994:700—703, 
and Hoogvliet 2007:271. 

Harley and Woodward 1987:347-348. 

For example, Sallust, Iugurtha 17, pp. 68—69; 
Martianus Capella, De nuptiis 6/675, p. 239. 
For example, Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 10058:154v (Fig. 52) 
carries inscriptions for the Cathmorum gens 
optima and the Bactriani; see Gautier Dalché 
1988:84. Many peoples are named in Hugh’s 
Descriptio mappe mundi, including the two 
peoples just named; Descriptio mappe mundi 
7, 9, pp. 138, 140. For a T-O map otherwise 
comprised strictly of such names, see 

Ghent, Universiteitsbibliotheek Gent, ms 
92:19, reproduced in Gautier Dalché 1994, 
Figure 15. 

On this, see the Introduction to this chapter, 
“The Image of The Mystic Ark.” 

Tertullian, De pallio 2:5, pp. 736—737. For 
Hugh on Ninus, see Didascalicon 3:2, 

Ppp. 50-51. 

Hugh, De vanitate 2, 3, PL 176:720, 721—723; 
Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112. 

Gautier Dalché 1991:296. See also von 

den Brincken 1968 and von den Brincken 
1969:56—58. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:5, 4:9, pp. 100, 112; Mystic 
Ark 2, p. 128; De sacramentis 1:6:34, PL 
176:284. 

Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:723—725, esp. 

p. 725. See also Hugh, Miscellanea 1:48, PL 
177:496—497. For a schematic illustration of 
these two lines of descent related to the Ark 
of the Flood, see the Peter of Poitiers image 
in Cambridge, Christ's College, ms 5:1v-2, in 
Binski and Panayotova 2005, cat. no. TIO. 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:1, 15:17—18, 
15:20, 16:10, pp. 453-454, 479—481, 482—483, 
$II—$I3. 

Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:725—726. On 
the relation of Noah’s three sons to the 
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medieval tripartite mappa mundi (which 
Hugh does not explicitly mention), see 
Harley and Woodward 1987:328—330. And 
for an example of the sons of Noah inscribed 
on a mappa mundi, see Oxford, Saint John's 
College, ms 17:6; reproduced in Edson and 
Savage-Smith 2004, Figure 34. 

Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:726—727; 
Didascalicon 6:3, p. 117. 

Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:727; De 
sacramentis 1:12:1—3, PL 176:347—351. 

Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:727. 

Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:727—728; Moral 
Ark 4:9, p. 112. See also Hugh, Chronicon (ed. 
Mortensen), with its parallel tables of secular 
rulers. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 10, p. 156. 

Green 1943:492. Hugh, Mystic Ark 9—10, 

pp. 155-156. 

See, for example, the Hereford Map; Westrem 
2001:125—165, passim, with reference to map 
section 7. 

Hugh, De vanitate 4, PL 176:729; Mystic Ark 1, 
4, 9, IO, pp. 121, 122, 141, 155, 156. 

Hugh, De vanitate 4, PL 176:730—732. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, 9, pp. 148, 155. 

Hugh, De vanitate 4, PL 176:732—734; Moral 
Ark 4:9, p. 112; and Mystic Ark 11, p. 157. On 
the Hereford Map (with reference to Luke 
2:1), see Westrem 2001:9-11, with reference 
to map section 9. And see Orosius, Historia 
adversus Paganos 6:22:4—6:22:11, V.2:235—237, 
and Augustine, De civitate Dei 18:22, p. 612. 
Hugh, De vanitate 4, PL 176:734—739. 


. Hugh, Chronicon (ed. Waitz); Mystic Ark 2, 


pp. 130-131. 

For Hugh and the four successions, see Green 
1943:492. In Christian thought, the source of 
the millenarian idea of the four monarchies 
comes from Daniel 7. To the best of my 
knowledge, Hugh mentions a wide variety of 
kingdoms in his writings and parallel tables 
but never refers to the four monarchies. For 
example, see Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112 (on 
this, see Scafi 2006:126—128); Didascalicon 6:3, 
p. 117; De scripturis 17, PL 175:24. And see 
Green; 1943:492. Hugh only says, “Ezekiel and 
Daniel saw visions and kingdoms to come;" 
De vanitate 4, PL 176:732. On the significance 
of not referring to the four monarchies, see 
Smalley 1974:44-45, 53—55- 

An inscription on the Hereford Map 
describes it as a "history" (estorie); Westrem 
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2001:11. Àn image in the Great Chamber at 
Westminster described as a magna historia in 
1237 may have been a world map; Binski 
1986:43—44. Honorius Augustodunensis, 
Imago mundi, prefatory letter of Honorius and 
Bk. 3, PL 172:119—120, 165—188. 

I borrow the term processus saeculi from 
Chenu (1968:168—170), who seems to have 
taken it from Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:723. 
For Hugh and the idea of a translatio studii, 
see Didascalicon 3:2, p. 52. On the translatio 
studii in general, See Gilson 1953:182—185. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, pp. 111—112; I have 
partially followed the language of the C. S. 
M.V. translation from Squire 1962:147—148. 
See also Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 157; and De 
vanitate 2, PL 176:720. 

Virgil, Aeneid 3, pp. 153, 158 (an early- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. KKK 11); Acts 17:26—27; Orosius, 
Historia adversus Paganos 2:1—2:3, 7:1—7:2, 
v.1:84—90, v.3:14—20; Augustine, De civitate 
Dei 18:2, 18:22, 18:27, pp. 593, 612, 618 

(a mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exists; Ouy 1999, cat. DD 3—4). For a variety 
of treatments of this subject in general, see 
Goez 1958, Smalley 1974:98—105, Chenu 
1968:184—187, and Scafi 2006:125—128. For 
a discussion of how this general idea might 
manifest itself in some later media, see Kemp 
1993:130—132. 

For Hugh on the translatio imperii narrowly 
understood, see Hugh, Chronicon (ed. 
Mortensen), pp. 22, 23; Hugh, Chronicon 

(ed. Waitz), p. 94. See also (in addition to 

the previous note), Schneider 1933:90-101, 
Ehlers 1972a:185—186, Ehlers 1973:120-135, 
and Chazan 1999:512. On the Trojan origins 
of the Franks, see Hugh, Chronicon (ed. 
Mortensen), pp. 23, 25. 

For Hugh’s thoughts on this translatio 
spiritualitatis, see Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 111; 
and Mystic Ark 11, p. 157. 

On Hughs historical theory and the three 
dimensions of the Ark proper, see Moral Ark 
4:8—4:9, pp. 110-113. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112. 

The original Ark lectures apparently created 
such a sensation that they were well known 
outside of Saint Victor; Hugh, Moral Ark 
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Hugh probably follows Origen and 
Augustine in both of these characterizations; 
see Origen, In numeros 27:2:4, V.3:282; 
Augustine, In Psalmos: 77:28, p. 1088; and 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 16:4, 17:16, pp. 504, 
581. Early- and mid-twelfth-century copies 
of all of these works from the library of Saint 
Victor still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. AA 2, CC ro, 
CC 11, CC 12, DD 3-4. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112. See also De 
scripturis 16, PL 175:24. 

On Christ as the center of history, see 
Schneider 1933:107—111, and, more generally, 
Cullmann 1962:19—26, 121—138. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 122. 

On Jerusalem as the umbilicus orbis, see “The 
Central Cubit as the City of the Great King, 
Jerusalem” and “The Central Cubit as the 
Center of the Cosmos" earlier in this section 
on the Ark of the Church. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, p. 154. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 110. 

Harvey 1987:283. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3, 4:4, 4:5, pp. 92-93, 

95, 100. 

Otto of Freising, De duabus civitatibus s, 
prologue, pp. 227—228. On the possibility 
that Otto was a student of Hughs5, see 
Hofmeister 1911:646—654. For possible 
references to Hugh’s work in later maps, 

see Edson 1997:161—162; more especially, 
see the themes that arise in Ranulf 
Higdens discussion of the study of history 
(Edson 1997:126) and the oval form of 

the earth in Higden's maps themselves; for 
example, London, British Library, ms Royal 
14.C.xii:9v; and Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College, ms 21:9; (both reproduced in Miller 
1895, v. 2, Figures 5 and 6). The map of The 
Mystic Ark is the earliest executed ellipsoidal 
or oval world of which I am aware (on 

this form, see Harley and Woodward 
1987:312—313). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 157. 

Their more appropriate place is the Ark of 
Mother Grace; see the subsections “The 
Body of Christ" and "The Appropriation 

of the Neoplatonically Based Macro/ 
microcosm,” both in the main section on the 
Ark of Mother Grace. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 157—158. 

See the subsections “The Six Days of 
Creation and the Structure of the Cosmos: 
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The Three Creationary Processes” and “The 
Placement of the Six Days of Creation,” 
both in this main section on the Ark of the 
Church. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 158—159. On the 
cosmic cross, see the subsection “The Body 
of Christ” in the main section on the Ark of 
Mother Grace. On the winds in general, see 
Baltrušaitis 1938b, Maurmann 1976:38—73, 
Raff 1988, Obrist 1997, and, on the cross 
shape of winds, Kühnel 2003:143-159. 

See, for example, Obrist 1997:49-53. 

Obrist 1997:34-35. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 158. The winds are 
not in the region of the ether, as stated by 
Zinn (1972:324). 

Obrist 1997:735—76. 

In general, see Panadero 1984. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 159. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 12; De sacramentis 
1:1:9, 1:1:29, PL 176:193, 204. See also 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 11:6, p. 326; and cf. 
Plato, Timaeus 38b—e, pp. 76—80; and Plato 
(trans. Chalcidius), Timaeus, pp. 30—32 (a 
number of copies of this text from the first 
half of the twelfth century, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, 
cat. FFF 26, HHH 22, HHH 25). My thanks 
to the historian of astronomy, Francesca 
Rochberg, for her help on this reading of the 
Zodiac and Months. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 1:7, pp. 14-15; and see the 
helpful commentary by Taylor (1961:188—190 
nn. 51—36). 

See especially Augustine, Confessiones 12:9, 
pp. 220-221. For a full discussion, see Quinn 
1992:190—200. In this regard, see also Hugh, 
Moral Ark 1:3, p. 12; Hugh, De sacramentis 
1:1:9, I:1:29, PL 176:193, 204; Plato, Timaeus 
38b, pp. 76—78; Plato (trans. Chalcidius), 
Timaeus, p. 30; and the subsections "The Six 
Days of Creation and the Structure of the 
Cosmos: The Three Creationary Processes" 
and “The Placement of the Six Days of 
Creation;" both in this main section on the 
Ark of the Church. 

That Hugh saw this component as “cosmic 
time” is clear from Moral Ark 1:3, p. 12. 

On Hughs rejection of pagan cyclical 
theories, see the subsection “The Line 

of Generation in General and the Line 

of Generation According to the Flesh in 
Particular” in this main section on the Ark of 
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the Church, as well as the subsection “The 
Body of Christ and the Appropriation of the 
Neoplatonically Based Macro/microcosm,” 
in the main section on the Ark of Mother 
Grace. 

See the subsection “The Majesty,” in the 
main section on the Ark of the Church. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:5, PL 176:334. For a 
fuller discussion, see the introduction to this 
chapter, “The Image of The Mystic Ark.” 
This theme is broadly diffused throughout 
The Mystic Ark; for a fuller discussion, see 
especially the subsections “The Majesty as 
Creator and ‘the Great Idea of Nature,” “The 
Central Cubit and the Incarnation,’ “The 
Central Cubit and Judgment,” and “The Last 
Judgment,” all in this main section on the 
Ark of the Church. The central cubit is the 
only other aspect of The Mystic Ark to which 
the term “majesty” is applied; see Hugh, 
Mystic Ark 1, p. 122. 

On the Apostles and Patriarchs, see the 
subsection “The Line of Generation 
According to the Spirit,” in this main section 
on the Ark of the Church. On the angels 

as part of the Last Judgment complex, see 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:17:7, PL 176:598 
(borrowing heavily from Augustine, De 
trinitate 1:28, p. 70; and with reference to 
Matthew 25:31—32). 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:17:7, PL 176:598—600; 
quoting Augustine, De trinitate 1:28—1:29, 

PP- 70773. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, 2, 3, pp. 122—123, 127, 132. 
. For a reference by Hugh to the human body 


of Christ as “humble,” see Moral Ark 1:3, 
p. 10. 


. C£. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:16—18, PL 


176:579—618. 


. C£. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:17:1, PL 176:597. 


And see the remarks by Bernard of Clairvaux 
about Norbert of Xanten in his Epistola 56, 
V.7:148. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:17:7, PL 176:598—600. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:17:9 (in part based 

on Augustine, Epistula 102:5, v.1:548—$49; 
and with reference to 1 Corinthians 15:52; 
an early-twelfth-century copy of this text, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exists; Ouy 1999, cat. DD 2), 2:17:22-23, 
2:18:1, 2:18:3, 2:18:16, PL 176:600, 607, 609, 
613—614. 


716. 


717. 


718. 


719. 


730. 


731. 


Hugh, De sacramentis 1:2:19, PL 176:213; and 
see the subsection "The Majesty, Divine 
Providence, and the World Soul;" in the next 
subsection. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160; fully quoted in 
the Introduction to the subsection “The 
Majesty” in the main section on the Ark of 
the Church. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:2:3, 2:16:5, 2:17:7, 
2:17:8, 2:18:14, PL 176:417, 587, $99, 600, 612; 
and, indirectly, De sacramentis 2:16:3, 2:16:4, 
2:18:1, PL 176:584, 586, 611—612; Augustine, 
De civitate Dei 20:5, 20:24, 20:26, pp. 705—706, 
747. 790, 791, 798. 

On this phrasing, see the notes for Matthew 
25:34 in Sabatier 1743:v.3:157. Hugh’s use 

of Matthew 24:41 is also nonstandard; 

see the notes on this passage in Sabatier 
1743:V.3:158—159. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 16—17. This is 


essentially how The Mystic Ark ends; see 
Mystic Ark 11, p. 162. See also Hugh, De 
vanitate 2, PL 176:718. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, pp. 131-132. 

. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 16. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:2, p. 8. 

. C£ Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, 11, pp. 154, 160, 161. 


See also Hugh, Moral Ark 1:2, 1:3, 2:2, 2:10, 
3:5, 4:9, pp. 8, 11, 16—17, 37, 48, 60, 111—112; 
and De arrha animae, p. 236. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:2:19, PL 176:213. 
27. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 11. 
. For more on this royal theme, see Hugh, 


Moral Ark 1:3, 2:7, pp. 9, 44. Zinn (1968:134) 
has also noticed the reference to divine 
providence in this imagery. 


. For further discussion, see the subsection 


“The Intellectual and Political Environment 
of The Mystic Ark: The ‘Old’ and ‘New’ 
Theologies, the Ecclesiastical Reform 
Movement in Northern France, and The 
Mystic Ark” in the Introduction to Chapter 
One, "The Mystic Ark Lectures"; see also the 
Subsection “The Majesty as Creator and ‘the 
Great Idea of Nature’” in this main section 
on the Ark of the Church. 

Taylor 1961:179 n. 10, and Chenu 1968:16. 
For some of the dating used here, see Mews 
1987:20—23. 

On the trinitarian appropriations, see the 
subsection “The Majesty and the Trinity" in 
this main section on the Ark of the Church. 
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733. 


734- 
735. 


736. 


737. 


738. 


739. 
740. 


741. 


747. 
748. 


. Taylor 1961:190 n. 59, with full 


documentation. Chalcidius, Commentarius 

23, pp. 73—74; cf. Hugh, Didascalicon 1:9—10, 
pp. 16-18; and Moral Ark 2:9—14, pp. 47-52. 
Hugh recognizes that some think angels may 
administer the world for God, although he 
does not seem to subscribe to this himself; De 
sacramentis 1:5:34(37), PL 176:263—264. 

On this, see Reynolds 1992. 

Discussed by Reynolds (1992:351), who 
makes the case that Abelard was wrongly 
accused (pp. 369-379). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 11—12; De sacramentis 
1:3:17, PL 176:223. See also De tribus diebus 19, 
p. 46; and De sacramentis 2:1:13, PL 176:413— 
416. And see Reynolds 1992:367—369. 

C£. Hugh, Adnotationes, Genesis 6, PL 175:34; 
De arrha animae, p. 236. 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms 
lat. 6734:1v (reproduced in Rudolph 1999, 
Plate 17, with discussion p. 41). 

William of Conches, Dragmaticon 3:4:6, p. 67. 
For further discussion, see the subsection 
“The Appropriation of the Neoplatonically 
Based Macro/microcosm” in the main 
section on the Ark of Mother Grace. 
London, British Library, ms Cotton, Tiberius 
C.VI:7v (reproduced in Rudolph 1999, Plate 
II, with discussion pp. 36—40; and see Temple 
1976, cat. 98). 


. See the subsection "The Six Days of 


Creation and the Structure of the Cosmos: 
The Three Creationary Processes” in this 
main section on the Ark of the Church. 


3. For an expression by Hugh of this traditional 


idea, see De sacramentis 1:3:14, PL 176:221. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 11. 
. As expressed by Hugh, see his Didascalicon 


1:7, p. 14. 


. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 


ms 2554:Iv (reproduced in Rudolph 1999, 
Plate 9; with discussion pp. 36—40). A late- 
eleventh-century Bible from Coblenz also 
seems to stress the providential role of the 
divine (as opposed to an independently 
working nature); see Pommersfelden, Graflich 
Schónbornsche Schlossbibliothek, ms cod. 
333-334:1 (reproduced in Kühnel 2003, 
Figure 116, with discussion pp. 185-186). 
Grabowski 1956, esp. p. 90. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160; and see Moral Ark 
1:3, p. 16. Cf. Hugh, De arrha animae, pp. 278, 
282. For an instance of this subject connected 
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with the important Ark theme of the restless 
heart, see Augustine, Confessiones 1:3, p. 2 (a 
mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, owned 
by the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. DD 1). Cf. the use of continentur, 
continet, and contineret in Plato (trans. 
Chalcidius), Timaeus, pp. 23-24, with continere 
in Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 16 (a number of 
copies of the Timaeus from the first half of 
the twelfth century, owned by the library of 
Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. FFF 26, 
HHH 22, HHH 25). 

On the subject of maiestas and this figure, see 
the subsection “The Majesty: Maiestas and 
Isaiah” in this main section on the Ark of the 
Church. 

See the subsection “The Majesty as Judge 
and Savior” in this main section on the Ark 
of the Church. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:10, 1:5(23)26, PL 
176:194—195, 256—257. 

Honorius Augustodunensis, Elucidarium 1:23— 
47, $7, 77, 83-87, PP- 365—369, 371, 375, 376. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:3, 1:1:10, 1:5, 1:7:33, 
PL 176:188—189, 194—195, 245—264, 302. 
Colish 1994:34—35, 57—63; and specifically 
with regard to angels, Colish 1995, passim, but 
esp. pp. 80-83. 

Colish 1995:81—82. 

Hugh, De tribus rerum subsistentiis, p. 135; 

see also De tribus diebus 25, pp. 60—62; 

De sacramentis 1:1:6, 1:5:2—5, PL 176:192, 
247—249. For more on this subject, see the 
subsection “The Six Days of Creation and 
the Majesty" in this main section on the Ark 
of the Church. 

On this, see also Taylor 1961:27—28. 

Taylor points out that in an early writing 
(Adnotationes, Genesis 7, PL 175:37), Hugh 
suggests that the angels may have aided in the 
creation of the human body but that this is 
not repeated in De sacramentis. Hugh is more 
explicit about the role of angels in creation 
in his In hierarchiam 5, PL 175:1013—1014. Cf. 
Augustine, De civitate Dei 12:25—26, pp. 381— 
383, who is not sure what role the angels 
played in creation. 

Chenu 1968:52—53. 

Pseudo-Dionysius, De caelesti hierarchia 6—10, 
PL 122:1049—1059. 

Chenu 1968:25, 80-82. My thanks to 
Stephen Gersh for pointing out that this 

is only a “taint,” that these hierarchies are 
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not, in fact, emanationist since they add no 
causality of their own, as is the case in pagan 
neoplatonism; see Gersh 1978:125-190, esp. 
pp. 167—190. 

Perhaps most clearly put in Hugh, Moral 
Ark 4:9, p. 115; and Quid vere diligendum sit 3, 
p.98. 

Luscombe 2000:173. On Pseudo-Dionysius's 
lack of interest in history, see Chenu 
1968:127—128. 

Zinn (1975) sees an exception in the 

four ascents, though there is no explicit 
supporting evidence for this in the Ark 
texts. 

Cf. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 161—162. But see 
his De sacramentis 1:5:33(36), PL 176:262, for 
an allusion to pseudo-dionysian triads. On 
the conceptual difference between hierarchía 
and ordo, see Chenu 1968:81 n. 60. 

Chenu 1968:25. 

Colish 1994:322, 329. For Augustine’s views, 
see his Enchiridion 9:29, p. 65; and De civitate 
Dei 22:1, p. 807. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 161—162. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, 4:5, pp. 91, 100. See 
also De tribus diebus 19, pp. 41-43; and De 
sacramentis 1:3:4, 1:3:12, PL 176:218, 220. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:5:31(34), PL 176:261. 
On the tradition of angels falling from each 
order, see Hugh, De sacramentis 1:5:30(33), 
PL 176:260-261. The number 108 as a unity 
may possibly be in reference to the product 
derived from the multiplication of the first 
three integers, with each integer raised to its 
own power: I' X 2? x 33 = 108. 

Gregory the Great, Homiliae in evangelia 
34:3, pp. 301—302 (two mid-twelfth-century 
copies of this text, owned by the library of 
Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. EE 5, 
NNN 9). Gregory is following Hilary of 
Poitiers, In Matthaeum 18:6, v.2:80. Gregory 
gives a different sequence of angelic orders 
in his Moralia in Job 32:48, p. 1666. Origen 
also refers to the parable of the ninety-nine 
sheep in his homily on the Ark of the Flood; 
Homiliae in Genesim 2:5, p. 100 (a mid- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. AA 1). 

Cf. Pseudo-Dionysius, De caelesti hierarchia 
15:(9), PL 122:1070. 

Hugh, In hierarchiam 10, PL 175:1153 (Hugh 
also refers here to the parable of the drachma 
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that immediately follows that of the sheep 
in Luke 15:8—10, as did Gregory the Great in 
the exposition just mentioned); Moral Ark 1:5, 
p. 26. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 141, 147. See also the 
subsection “The Central Pillar, the Three 
Stages, the Four Ascents, the Central Cubit, 
the Symbols of the Four Evangelists, and the 
Serpent” in this main section on the Ark of 
the Church. 

See Augustine, De civitate Dei 22:1, p. 807. 
Origen, In visiones Isaiae 2, PL 24:904 (a 
mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, owned 
by the library of Saint Victor, still exists; 
Ouy 1999, cat. AA 2); Jerome, Epistula 18A:7, 
v.1:61—62 (a mid-twelfth-century copy of 
this text, owned by the library of Saint Victor, 
still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. BB 8); and Jerome, 
In Esaiam 3:2.3, p. 86. On this and on the 
wings of the seraphim in general, see also 
Zinn 1992. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 10, 15. For more 

on this, see the subsection “The Majesty: 
Maiestas and Isaiah” in this main section on 
the Ark of the Church. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 14-15; cf. Mystic Ark 
II, p. 161. 

Hugh, De arrha animae, pp. 278, 282. 

Origen, In visiones Isaiae 1, PL 24:903 (again, 
a mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exists; Ouy 1999, cat. AA 2); Jerome, Epistula 
18A:3, v.1:57; cf. also Gregory the Great, In 
Hiezechihelem 2:2:14, pp. 234—235. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 11. 

Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 176:718. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 4. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 15 (quoting 1 
Corinthians 13:12); see also Moral Ark 1:1, 
3:15, 3:16, 4:3, 4:5, Pp. 4, 82, 83, 93, 99. For 
Hugh on the vision of God in general, see 
his De sacramentis 2:18:16, PL 176:613—614. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 2, p. 127; De sacramentis 
2:18:1, PL 176:609. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3; and see the 
opening sentence of Hugh, De institutione 
novitiorum, prologue, p. 18. 

For further discussion of this subject, see 

the subsection “The Afterlife of the Mystic 
Ark Lectures: The Reportatio,’ in the main 
conclusion, Chapter Three. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 11. 
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For example, Hugh, Moral Ark 2:3, pp. 37-38. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, pp. 3-5. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3; Augustine, 
Confessiones 1:1, p. 1 (a mid-twelfth-century 
copy of this text, owned by the library of 
Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. DD 1). 
Augustine, Confessiones 13:50—53, pp. 272—273. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, pp. 4-5. 

See Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 31-32. 

For an explicit statement by Hugh of the 
interchangeableness of these two terms, 

see De vanitate 2, PL 176:718. On the turris 
sapientiae, see Evans 1980b:40—41; on the use 
of such architectural metaphor in general, see 
Rudolph 2013. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:1, p. 8; cf. also Proverbs 
24:3-4. See In hierarchiam 1, PL 175:926, 
where Hugh uses the term "ark of wisdom" 
(arcam sapientiae) in reference to Christ 
incarnate as a model (simulacrum gratiae) for 
humankind to follow. Hugh may also have 
received some impetus from the conclusion 
of Prudentius, Psychomachia 804—915, pp. 178— 
I81, where, after their struggle with the Vices, 
the victorious Virtues construct “the house 
of Christ" (Christi domus), inscribed with the 
names of the apostolic senate, for the throne 
of Wisdom. 

On Hughs conscious use of variety in 
writing, see De sacramentis 2, prologue, PL 
176:363—364. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:2, pp. 6-8. In this topos, 
Hugh follows Augustine (Weisweiler 1932:11— 
22) and, of course, Matthew 9:10-13, et al. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:2, pp. 7-8. Although 

the term "faithful soul" (fidelis anima) is 
extremely common, it is also found in 
Origen’s discussion of the Ark of the Flood 
(animam fidelem), so influential for The Mystic 
Ark; Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, p. 110. For a 
different reading of this passage, see Battles 
1949:236—238. 

On the term “house of the soul,” see 
Augustine, Confessiones 1:6, p. 3, and the 
subsection “The General Sources of The 
Mystic Ark,” in the main introduction in 
Chapter One. 

Origen’s homily on this same passage from 
Luke discusses building a house of the Lord 
within oneself; In Lucam 26, pp. 155—136; 
translated into Latin by Jerome. 

Hugh’s terminology on the subject of love 
varies constantly and, no doubt, consciously; 
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for an excellent example of this, see his De 
substantia dilectionis. 

The term mansio is the same one used for the 
three stages of the Ark proper. 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, p. 108 

(a mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exists; Ouy 1999, cat. AA 1). On building the 
house of God in one’s self, see also Battles 
1949:229—240; and for an extended discussion 
specifically of Ephesians and building the 
house of God, see Peter Low, Building a 
Dwelling Place for God: The Narthex Portals at 
Vézelay and Ephesians 2:11—22 in Medieval Art 
(forthcoming). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 9. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 9; Didascalicon 3:8, 

p. 108. The metaphor here is related to the 
building metaphor mentioned earlier; Hugh, 
Didascalicon 6:2, 6:3, 6:4, pp. 113, 116, 118—122, 
which he borrows from Gregory the Great, 
Moralia in Job, ad Leandrum 3, p. 4. On the 
terminology, among many other instances, 
cf. Hugh, Didascalicon 1:5, 1:8, 5:6, pp. 12, 
15—16, 104—105; and Mystic Ark 6, p. 151, 
where it is noted that the ascent of the cold 
of the west “consists of thoughts,” while the 
ascent of the heat of the east “consists of 
virtues,’ something that will be taken up in 
greater detail in the main section on the Ark 
of Mother Grace, where these are part of a 
larger complex. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 9—10. In De vanitate 
2, PL 176:717, 718, Hugh also notes that this 
house and the ark are the same. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. 

Not to be confused with the stages or decks 
of the Ark. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:2, p. 8. 

Cf. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, 2:7, 3:2, 4:5, pp. 28, 
46, 55, 98. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. 

Bynum 1979; Bynum 1982, esp. 36-40, 47—48. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, 1:5, 2:1, pp. 18, 23, 31, 33. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 113. 

Hugh, De scripturis 3, PL 175:12; I translate 
from the defective Patrologia latina text, using 
Poirel’s (1998a:72 n. 1) important correction. 
Hugh, In hierarchiam 1, PL 175:941; Cassian, 
Conlationes 14:8, pp. 404—407. For the place 
of anagogical allegory in Hugh’s three-level 
exegetical methodology, see the Introduction 
to the main section on the Ark of Noah. 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17; and as discussed in 
the subsection “Building the House of God: 
Distinguishing between the Ark of Wisdom 
and the Ark of Mother Grace" in this main 
section on the Ark of Wisdom. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 33. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10. 


. I say this because these same terms are later 


used to refer to stages of the Ark (as opposed 
to the different Arks themselves); see Hugh, 
Moral Ark 2:5, 4:9, pp. 41, 115. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 16. 
. See, for example, Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 1:4, 


2:8, 4:9, pp. IO, I5, I6, 23, 46, 117. 


. Rudolph 2004:68—70. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10. 
. For intimations by Hugh on this subject, see 


his De institutione novitiorum 6, 7, 15, pp. 36, 44, 
82. Hugh says this even though he practiced 
quaestio himself, as noted by Poirel (1997:106 
n. 32). Cf. Liber ordinis S. Victoris 24, pp. 163— 
164. On quaestio and disputatio, see Leclercq 
1982:72, 153—154. 


. Ebbo Gospels, Epernay, Bibliothéque 


municipale, ms 1:12 and 13v (reproduced in 
Rudolph 20133, Figure 4, with discussion; 
and Hubert 1970, Figure 97, detail only); 
Sainte-Chapelle Gospels, Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, ms lat. 8851:12r 
(reproduced in Avril 1995, v. 1, Plate B); 

and the Gospels of Otto III, Munich, 
Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 
4453:184 (reproduced in Mütherich and 
Dachs 2001, Plate 9). See also London, British 
Library, ms Harley 2821:8v (reproduced in 
McKendrick and Doyle 2007, Figure 47); and 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms n. 
a. lat. 2196:6v (reproduced in Grodecki 1973, 
Figure 167. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, pp. 18-23. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 23-31, esp. pp. 27-31. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 31-32. 

See the subsection "Building the House of 
God: Distinguishing between the Ark of the 
Church and the Ark of Wisdom" in this main 
section on the Ark of Wisdom. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 33. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 23-24. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 33; cf. Adnotationes, 
Genesis 7, PL 175:37—38; and De sacramentis 
1:3:6, 1:3:21, 1:6:2, PL 176:217—218, 

225, 264. 
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859. 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 33; cf. the “right” and 
"profitable" of Mystic Ark 4, p. 140. 

Postea bituminabis archam tuam intus et extra; 
Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 33. 

C£. Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:14, 

PP- 344—345. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 34. 

On this, see the subsection "The Length, 
Width, and Height of the Ark" in the main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 34; cf. Augustine, 
Contra Faustum 12:14, p. 344 (a mid-twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. CC r). C£ also Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 
170:716—717. 

C£. Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:14, p. 344. 
C£. Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 176:717. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:1:29, PL 176:204. For 
more on this methodology, see the subsection 
“The Ark and the World Map" in the main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

C£. Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 6, 

pp. 36-38. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, pp. 35—40; cf. Mystic Ark 
7-8, pp. I51—153. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, p. 35. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 7, p. 152; cf. De vanitate 2, 
PL 176:719—729. On the raven and dove, 
see Ambrose, De Noe 64—70, pp. 439—465, 
and Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:20, 

Pp. 348-349. 

Cf. Hugh, Didascalicon 1:7—8, pp. 14-16. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, pp. 36-37. On this, see, 
in particular, Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 159; and, 
in general, the subsection “The Majesty as 
Creator and ‘the Great Idea of Nature’” in 
the main section on the Ark of the Church. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 2:6, p. 42. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 7, pp. 151—152. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 45. 

For the passage in general, see Hugh, Moral 
Ark 2:5, pp. 40-41. 

C£. Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 5, 

pp. 28-36; and Didascalicon 5:7, p. 105. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 140. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5, p. 41. The same triad 
appears in Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115. 
edificium virtutum; Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 32. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 33. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, p. 151. 

The articulation of these two steps, cognition 
(or knowledge) and virtues, in the ascent 
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863. 


864. 


865. 


877. 


878. 


toward spiritual knowledge may have had 
precedent of some kind in a discussion on 
contemplation, the sequence of knowledge, 
the theory and practice of knowledge, 

and the steps of spiritual ascent in Cassian, 
Conlationes 14:1—3, pp. 398—400, which also 
cites the same Jeremiah r:10 found as an 
inscription in the ascents of the Ark (Hugh, 
Mystic Ark 4, p. 143). 

Cf. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:2, pp. 7-8, and the 
application of only two of these original 
components in Moral Ark 2:5, pp. 40-41. For 
a similar treatment of a triad dropping one 
component and then applying the remaining 
two to a new triad, see Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 1, 
PL r75:116—118. 

On the popularity of De institutione 
novitiorum, see Jaeger 1993:54. 

The theme of Psalm 118:66 underlies the 
entire treatise; see especially De institutione 
novitiorum prologue, 5, 9, 21, pp. 18-22, 34, 48, 
98. Hugh’s use of this psalm seems to show 
some influence from Augustine, In Psalmos 
118, ser. 17:1—2, pp. 1718—1720 (copies of 

this text from the first half of the twelfth 
century, owned by the library of Saint Victor, 
still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. CC 10-12). On De 
institutione novitiorum, see Bynum 1979:45—48, 
and Jaeger 1994:254-268. 


. Poirel 1997:7-9. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:6-8, pp. 42-47. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:6, p. 42 (with reference to 


Micah 4:1—2). 


. For a discussion of Hugh5 thought on 


original sin, see especially the subsection 
“The Adam Macro/microcosm” in the main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 43. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 2:5, 2:7, pp. 5, 40, 43-44. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 140—141. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 45. 

. This idea is repeated more explicitly in 


Hugh, Moral Ark 2:12, p. 49. 


s. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7-8, pp. 45-46; and Mystic 


Ark 1, pp. 124-126. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, 2:8, pp. 24, 46; Mystic 


Ark 4, pp. 141—142, 142—143; and see also 
Didascalicon 4:2, pp. 71-72. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, pp. 125-126. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5—7, pp. 41-42, 45. This 
term is also used to describe the reward of 
the spiritually striving person in the previous 
section on the three types of thought. 


9I2. 


9I3. 


914. 


9IS. 


916. 


917. 
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. Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, pp. 122—123. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:8, p. 46. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 44. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:9—14, pp. 47-32. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:15—16, pp. 53—54- 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:15, p. 53. 

5. Hugh, Moral Ark 3:1, p. 55. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 3:17, p. 85. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 3, pp. 55—85. 

. Greenhill 1954, passim, but esp. pp. 342-346 


and 364—365. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 3:7-8, pp. 63-68. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 3:11, pp. 71-80. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 3:11, p. 75. On the date of 


this text, see Van den Eynde 1960:88—90. 
. Rudolph 2004:71—75. 


. Hugh, De vanitate 2-4, PL 176:716—717, 


721—740. 
. Hugh, De vanitate 1—2, PL 176:703, 704, 


710—713, 716—717. 


. Hugh, De vanitate 1-2, PL 176:713—717, 718, 


720; cf. Moral Ark 4:2, pp. 90-91. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 3:1, p. 55. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 3:17, p. 85. 


. On this subject in general, see Rudolph 
2013a. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:1, pp. 86-87. 

. Rudolph 1990a. 


. Willesme 1981:104; Bautier 1991:35—36, 


Willesme 1991:99-100. 

. Rudolph 1990b:32-47, 69—75; Rudolph 2010; 
Rudolph 2011. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:1, pp. 86-89. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 33. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:1, pp. 86-87. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:1, p. 89. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:1, p. 89. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2—5, esp. 4:2, pp. 89—100, 
esp. 89—91. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, pp. 3-5. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, p. 89. On fixed limits 


in the acquisition of spiritual knowledge, cf. 
Cassian, Conlationes 14:1, pp. 398—399. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, pp. 89-90; see also Moral 


Ark 1:5, pp. 30-31. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, pp. 90-91. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, pp. 91-92. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, p. 92. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, p. 92. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3; see also Moral Ark 
4:2, p. 90. 

These are discussed in the Introduction to 
this chapter. 
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942. 


943. 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3, pp. 92—93. 

See the subsection “The Ark and the World 
Map” in the main section on the Ark of the 
Church. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3, pp. 93—94. On the 


role of the Vision of God in the Ark of the 
Church, see the subsection “The Majesty and 
the Vision of God” in the main section on 
the Ark of the Church. For Hugh’s thought 
on free will, see De sacramentis 1:5:21—25(24— 
28), 1:6:4, 1:6:16, PL 176:255—257, 263—266, 
272—273. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3—5, pp. 94—100; see also 


his De amore, in general. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:4, 4:5, pp. 95, 99; see also 


De sacramentis 2:2:1, PL 176:415. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3—5, pp. 94—100. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:5, p. 100. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6—8, esp. 4:6, pp. 101—110, 


esp. IOI. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, pp. 101—102. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, pp. 105—106; see also 


Didascalicon 3:13, pp. 61—64, esp. 62; De 
scripturis 7, PL 175:14. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, p. 102. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, pp. 109—110. On Abelard 


and intention (intentio), see Marenbon 
1997:251—264. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, p. 102 (with reference to 


Psalm 83:8, Clementine Vulgate). 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:7, pp. 102-103. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 110. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 110; cf. De vanitate 2, 


PL 176:717. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. 
. This is reiterated in Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 


176:717. 


. Hugh, Didascalicon 3:7, 6:1, pp. 58, 113. 

. Hugh, Didascalicon 3:9, 6:12, pp. 58—59. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, pp. 89—90. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 34. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8—9, pp. 110—114; see also 


De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, PL 176:183. 


. See the subsection "The World Map and 


Hugh’s Theorization of an East- West 
Spatial- Temporal Progression of History" in 
the main section on the Ark of the Church. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 113; cf. De vanitate 2, 
PL 176:717, which explicitly refers back to 
The Moral Ark. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 113. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 114. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115. 


946. 


947. 


948. 
949. 
9350. 


OSI. 


952. 


953. 


954. 


955. 


956. 


9357. 
958. 


959. 


960. 
961. 
962. 


963. 
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For the association of this triad with the 
three stages of the Ark, see Augustine, De 
civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494. 

On the three stages of the Ark as referring 
to the three parts of exegesis as practiced 

by Origen, see Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, 

pp. 106-110. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 8, p. 153. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115. 

On this, see the subsection “The Three Stages 
of the Ark: The Three Types of Thought 

and the Victorine Way of Life" in this main 
section on the Ark of Wisdom. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115. 

See the subsection "The General Sources of 
The Mystic Ark,’ in Chapter One, "The Mystic 
Ark Lectures.” 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115. The expression 
is used by Hugh with the same meaning in 
his Didascalicon 1:4, p. 10; Taylor (1961:182 n. 
25) attributes this particular use of the term 
to Boethius. 

Liber miraculorum, appendix p. 265. On Hugh 
and the labyrinth, see Doob 1990:195-197. 
See Jerome, In Hiezechielem 14, p. 676, who 
uses the term in a discussion of a complex 
text, saying that he feels as if he had 
wandered into a labyrinth. 

While the topic of disposition is clearly the 
subject of the Ark of Mother Grace, there 
is a possibility that dimensions — particularly 
how God, who is infinite, can dwell in the 
Ark (Hugh, Moral Ark 4:1, p. 89) — were 
part of the conclusion to the entire Ark 
lectures. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, p. 116 (with the ascent of 
the cold of the west detailed). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, pp. 115—116. On the last 
point, see Moral Ark 1:1, p. 5. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 117. 

For a fuller explanation of this passage, see 
Rudolph 2004:68. 

Rudolph 2004:21-29, 67, 78-81. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 31732; while 
Hugh uses the word moraliter in this 
particular passage, I use “tropological” 
because the latter is so often employed by 
Hugh elsewhere, as well as for the sake of 
consistency. 
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966. 


967. 


968. 


969. 


970. 


971. 


972. 


973. 


Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 4, 

PL 176:185; see also De tribus maximis 
circumstantiis, p. 491; De meditatione 2:3, p. 48; 
Didascalicon 5:2, 6:2, 6:3, 6:5, pp. 95—96, 113, 
116, 122—123; De scripturis 3, PL 175:11—12; 
and De sacramentis 1 prologue 6, PL 176:185. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 6, PL 
176:185; see also Didascalicon 1:5, p. 12; and, 
indirectly, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 9. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 9; Didascalicon 6:2, 
6:3, 6:4, pp. 113, 116, 118—122. Gregory the 
Great associates grace with tropology in 

one of the classic statements on exegesis, 

the same source from which Hugh borrows 
his building metaphor; Moralia in Job, ad 
Leandrum 3, pp. 4—5 (two copies of this text 
from the first half of the twelfth century, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exist; Ouy 1999, cat. EE 1-2, NNN 7-8). For 
the association of tropology with the virtues, 
see the comments, probably by a Victorine, 
cited in Smalley 1983:88—89. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:1:1, PL 176:371;see 
also Moral Ark 3:3, p. 57; and De sacramentis 
2:2:1, PL 176:415—416. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 1:5, pp. 4, 31—32; see also 
De sacramentis 2:2:1, PL 176:415. On grace as 
supplied by the Holy Spirit in the form of 
virtues, see also Macy 1984:82-84. 
Augustine, In Psalmos 143:2, p. 2074 (copies 
of this text from the first half of the twelfth 
century, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. CC 10-12); 
for Mother Grace as spiritually feeding, see 
Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 176:719); Bede, In 
Lucam 2 (4:27), p. 107. 

Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 176:719; and De 
sacramentis 2:14:8, PL 176:570. Instances of the 
use of this term before the Ark lectures do 
not seem to have been of direct influence; for 
example, Remigius of Auxerre, In Genesim 27, 
PL 131:103. After the Ark lectures, the term, 
used in the same sense as in these lectures, is 
found in such diverse authors as Abelard, Isaac 
of Stella, and John of Salisbury (among others); 
see Abelard, Hymnarius Paraclitensis 25, 70, 
v.2:70, 153; Isaac of Stella, Sermo 10:11, v.1:228, 
230; John of Salisbury, Entheticus maior par. 48, 
p. 153; and cf. par. 21 and 121, pp. 123 and 223. 
Extension or expansion is a primary 
characteristic of the heart, according to 
contemporary medical theory; William of 
Saint- Thierry, De natura corporis et animae 


974- 


975. 


976. 


977. 
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21, p. 110. On this theme, see also Augustine, 
Contra Faustum 12:14, p. 344 (quoting 2 
Corinthians 6:11). Cf. also Hugh, De laude 
caritate 8, 16, pp. 190—192, 200; and Psalm 
118:32 (Vulgate). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 31—32. This passage 
may be a vestige of “disposition in building”; 
cf. Moral Ark 4:9, p. 116, where what we 
ought to believe, do, and hope is introduced 
by dispositi sunt. For a similar use of the 
word moralitate to mean tropology, see 

Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, p. 116; and De tribus 
maximis circumstantiis, p. 491. In altitudine, in 
latitudine, and in longitudine of the last two 
sentences play off in altitudine, in latitudine, 
and longitudo of the first sentence. A similar 
if more indirect wordplay is in operation 
between affectus, diligendos, and operatio of the 
last two sentences and desiderio, dilectione, and 
operatione of the first. Cf. Ephesians 3:16—19; 
on which see Katzenellenbogen 1939:73. For 
a more or less similar exegetical reading of 
the cross and virtues, see Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 14159:6 (reproduced 
in Schiller 1966, v. 2, Figure 449). 

Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, p. 108 (a 
mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, owned 
by the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. AA 1). Isidore, Quaestiones in vetus 
testamentum, In Genesin 7:6, PL 83:230, sees 
the width of the Ark as related to charity. 
See also Quodvultdeus, Liber promissionum 
I:IO—I3, pp. 172—182. 

Augustine, Sermo: 53:15—16, PL 38:371-372. See 
also Augustine, Epistula 147:34, V.2:307—308, as 
discussed by Cohen (2000: 60—64) in regard to 
an expression of similar ideas in the symbolic 
crucifixion of the Uta Codex of c. 1025. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 26; Mystic Ark 11, 

p. 157 (which implies that the Ark proper 
should be understood as symbolically 
coterminous with the Majesty behind); 
Augustine, Contra Faustum 12:14, p. 344 

(a mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exists; Ouy 1999, cat. CC 1); and Augustine, 
De civitate Dei 15:26, pp. 493—494. Cf. Philo, 
Questions on Genesis 2:2, 2:5, pp. 69—70, 

73; Ambrose, Hexameron 6:72, pp. 258—259 

(a mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exists; Ouy 1999, cat. BB 15); Ambrose, 

De Noe 13, 18-23, pp. 421—422, 426—428; 
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Isidore, Quaestiones in vetus testamentum, In 
Genesin 7:8—7:9, PL 83:230—231; Bede, In 
Genesim 6:15, p. 107; and Rabanus Maurus, 
Commentariorum in Genesim 2:6, PL 107:516. 
See also Boblitz 1972:166—168. Length, 
width, and height comprise the definition of 
a body, as discussed by Gilson (1960:45—46), 
with reference to Augustine; for Hugh on 
this, see Practica geometriae 1, p. 15. For a 
twelfth-century image with vaguely similar 
associations, see Millar 1927, Plate LX XXIII, 
cat. 32. For a sixteenth-century rendering of 
the same concept, see Shalev 2003, Figure 11. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 157. 

Sicard 1993:62; on this, see Rudolph 
2004:37—44. 

Chenu 1968:28—29; the discussion that 
follows draws strongly from d'Alverny 1953 
and Chenu 1968:24-37. 

This is discussed further in the subsection 
“The Appropriation of the Neoplatonically 
Based Macro/microcosm” in this main 
section on the Ark of Mother Grace. 

Hugh, De tribus diebus 17, 25, pp. 36-39, 
60—62. See also Chenu 1968:32-35. 

The Ark is to be understood as overlaying 
the Majesty behind; Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, 

p. 157. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 116. Cf. Origen, 
Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, p. 108. 

On this particular order, see Hugh, Dialogus, 
PL 176:35. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 31-32. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10; in this passage, 
Hugh is referring to both the members of 
the Church and the members of the physical 
body of Christ. See also Hugh, Didascalicon 
5:4. pp. 97-98 (quoting Isidore); Moral 

Ark 1:3, p. 16; Mystic Ark 4, p. 139; and De 
sacramentis 2:2:1, PL 176:415—416. For some 
key Pauline passages, see Romans 12:4-5; 1 
Corinthians 6:15, 12:12—30; Galatians 3:28; 
and Colossians 1:18. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, p. 91. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 123. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, p. 154. 

See, for example, Origen, In Matthaeum 
comm. ser. 48, pp. 99—100 (available in 

Latin in the Middle Ages); Chrysostom, In 
Matthaeum 76, PG 57:698 (available in Latin 
in the Middle Ages); Jerome, In Matheum 4 
(24:30), p. 230. 


993. Justin Martyr, Apologia I 1:60, pp. 59—61; 


Plato, Timaeus 36b—c, pp. 68—72; cf. Plato 
(trans. Chalcidius), Timaeus, p. 28 (a number 
of copies of this text from the first half of 
the twelfth century, owned by the library 
of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. 
FFF 26, HHH 22, HHH 25s). On the 
cosmic cross, see Rech 1966:1:475—$15; 
Bronder 1972:188, 202—203, 207—208; 

Heid 2001:220—223; Kühnel 2003:136-159; 
and McMahon 2006:61. For the general 
association of the Ark with the cross, 
properly speaking (as opposed to the 
cosmic cross discussed here), see the 
subsection “The Central Cubit as the 
Center of the Cosmos” in the main section 


on the Ark of the Church. 


. For a Lamb-centered Latin cross image, see 


Laon, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 137:1v 
(reproduced in Kühnel 2003, Figure 20); 
for a Lamb-centered chi-shaped cross, 

see Aschaffenburg, Schlossbibliothek, ms 
2:1v (reproduced in Schiller 1966, v. 2, 
Figure 400). 


. Kauffmann 1975, cat. 9. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, pp. 157-159. 
. For example, Hugh, De tribus diebus 4, 


pp. 13-14; De sacramentis 1:11:19, PL 176:200— 
201; In Ecclesiasten 12, PL 175:191. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:1:4, PL 176:376. 


Hugh presents his work in the same light in 
Practica geometriae, prologue, p. 15. 


. Plato, Timaeus 31b—32c, 49b—30a, 


pp. 56—60, 112—116; Plato (trans. 
Chalcidius), Timaeus, pp. 24-25, 46—47; 
Isidore, De natura rerum 7:4, 9:1—9:3, 
11:1—3, pp. 201—203, 207—209, 213—217; and 


Bede, De temporum ratione 35, pp. 391—395. 
On this subject, see especially Baltrušaitis 
19382, Baltrušaitis 1939, Allers 1944, Beer 
1952, d'Alverny 1953, Bober 1956, Saxl 
1957, d'Alverny 1976, Esmeijer 1978, Wallis 
1985, Obrist 1996, Obrist 1997, Finckh 
1999, and Obrist 2004. 

See, for example, Oxford, Bodleian, ms 
Ashmole 1522:72 (reproduced in Murdoch 
1984, no. 236, with discussion). For Hugh on 
the subjects of 360 degrees and the astrolabe, 
see Practica geometriae, passim, but esp. 10-24, 
39-43, PP- 25-36, 49-55. 

As in the then-state-of-the-art Latin 
translation of an Arabic study of the 
astrolabe, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale 
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1002. 


1003. 


1004. 
1005. 


1006. 


1007. 


1008. 


1009. 


IOIO. 


de France, ms lat. 7412:23v (reproduced 

in Murdoch 1984, no. 238, p. 267, with 
discussion). 

See, for example, Baltimore, Walters, ms 73:1 
(reproduced in Bober 1956, Figure 1); El 
Escorial, Real Monasterio de San Lorenzo, 
ms &.L:3:57v (reproduced in Obrist 2004, 
Figure 103); Stuttgart, Württembergische 
Landesbibliothek, ms cod. hist. 415:17v 
(reproduced in Duby 1989, Figure 146). 

For some exceptions, see Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 210:136 
(reproduced in Kühnel 1998, Figure 86); and 
Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
ms cod. 387:137 (reproduced in Kühnel 
1998, Figure 87). 

In general, see examples of the wheel of 
the Months accompanying Isidore's De 
natura rerum 4:7, p. 191; such as Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 
16128:7v (reproduced in Kühnel 2003, 
Figure 46). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 159. 

Cf. Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, ms 
II.1639:6v (reproduced in Rudolph 1999, 
Figure 13, with discussion p. 40); Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 
6734:1v (reproduced in Rudolph 1999, 
Figure 17, with discussion p. 41). 

London, British Library, ms Harley 3667:8 
(reproduced in Southern 1970, Plate IV; 
Kauffmann 1975, cat. 37). 

For more on this general subject, see the 
subsections “The Placement of the Six Days 
of Creation,” "The World Map and Hugh’s 
Theorization of an East- West Spatial- 
Temporal Progression of History,’ and “The 
Majesty, Divine Providence, and the World 
Soul;" all in the main section on the Ark of 
the Church. 

Gautier Dalché 1988:81—85, 102; I borrow 
the term from Harley and Woodward 
1987:347—348. 

For more on this, see the subsection 
"Introduction: The Earth as the Stage 

for the History of Salvation" in the main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

See the subsection “The Line of Generation 
in General and the Line of Generation 
According to the Flesh in Particular" in the 
main section on the Ark of the Church. For 
a zodiacal rofa bearing lists of the names of 
the Patriarchs and the Apostles, see Bassel, 
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IOI2. 


IOI3. 


IOI4. 


IOIS. 


IOIÓ. 
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Universitatsbibliothek, ms E H1:15a:23 
(reproduced in Obrist 2004, Figure 6). 

See the subsection “The Line of Generation 
in General and the Line of Generation 
According to the Flesh in Particular" in the 
main section on the Ark of the Church. 

See the subsection “The Six Ages of the 
History of Salvation" in the main section on 
the Ark of the Church. 

The most widely known example is 
Prudentius, Psychomachia; for illustrations of 
this, see Woodruff 1929. 

For the specific components of virtues, 
vices, and heavenly ladders, see the 
subsection “The Vertical Ark: The Three 
Stages and the Four Ascents" in this main 
section on the Ark of Mother Grace. 

Cf., for example, Wolfenbüttle, Herzog- 
August-Bibliothek, ms cod. Guelf. 
36.23A:57 and 65 (reproduced in facsimile 
in Corpus agrimensorum romanorum). On 

the practical (surveying) aspect of Hugh’s 
geometry as seen in the images just 
mentioned, see Shelby 1972:401—402. And 
on Hughs division of geometry into the 
theoretical and practical, see Victor 1979:3—7; 
my thanks to Professor John Murdoch for 
bringing this to my attention. 

Tournai, Bibliothéque du Séminaire, ms 

1:6 (reproduced in Zahlten 1979, Figure 74, 
with discussion pp. 57-59). The vertical 
arrangement of the Six Days in The 

Mystic Ark is not an early example of this 
configuration, as has been stated (Zinn 
(1971:268 n. 43), having appeared two 
generations after the earliest extant example. 
Dublin, Trinity College, ms 58:291v 
(reproduced in Nordenfalk 1977, Plate 45); 
the face of the Majesty has been erased. 

On the syndesmos figure in general, see 
Esmeijer 1978:97—128. 

London, British Library, ms Cotton, 
Tiberius C.VI:7v (reproduced in Rudolph 
1999, Figure 11, with discussion pp. 36-38; 
see also Temple 1976, cat. 98). 

Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, ms 
cod. lat. 428:10 (reproduced in Lecoq 1989, 
Figure 6; see also James 1908:500—-502 and 
Saxl and Meier 1953:1:422—423). 


. On this, see the subsection “The Ether: 


Time,’ in the main section on the Ark of 


the Church. 


. Isidore, De natura rerum 11:3, pp. 215—217. 
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For example, Kühnel 2003, Figures 40, 41, 
46—49, 86, and 87. 


. Teyssèdre 1960; see also Obrist 1996:102 and 


Kühnel 2003:130 for discussion and further 
references. 

See Vienna, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, ms 12600:29; and 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms 

Clm 13002:7v (both reproduced in Murdoch 
1984, cat. 288, with discussion). Cf. Irenaeus, 
Adversus haereses 3:11:11 (3:11:8), v.2:46—30. 
For example, see my Fig. 51; Oxford, Ashmole, 
ms 328:85 and 163 (reproduced in Crawford 
1929, facing pp. 86 and 160); London, British 
Library, ms Harley 3667:8 (reproduced 

in Southern 1970, Plate IV); and Rome, 
Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica, ms lat. 645:66 
(reproduced in Kühnel 2003, Figure 109). 


. Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 8, PL 175:165—169. Cf. 


Augustine, In Psalmos 70, ser. 2:1, p. 960. 


. See the subsection “The Adam Macro/ 


microcosm” in the main section on the Ark 


of the Church. 


28. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, pp. 105—106. 
. Hugh, Didascalicon 1:1, p. 4; and see Taylor 


1961:177 n. 4. This was also the title of 

a book by Abelard, which was attacked 

by Bernard of Clairvaux and William of 
Saint- Thierry, who himself begins one of 
his books with the same passage; William 
of Saint- Thierry, De natura corporis et animae 
1, p. 103. See also Hugh, De tribus diebus 

17, pp. 36-37; and De sacramentis 1:6:15, PL 
176:272. And see Kleinz 1944:87—96 and 
Ilgner 2003:401—402 for further discussion 
of the primary sources. 

See Taylor 1961 and his notes in general, but 
esp. pp. 22—28. 

divinarum Scripturarum ... mundanae sive 
saeculares scripturae; Hugh, De sacramentis 

1 prologue 2, PL 176:183; cf. also De 
scripturis 1-2, 14, PL 175:9—11, 20-21; and 
De sacramentis 1:1:28, PL 176:204. Hugh is 
following Cassiodorus’s Institutiones here. 
Hugh, De tribus diebus 19, p. 41; Didascalicon 
1:6, p. 13; In hierarchiam 1, 2, 7, 9, PL 175:926, 
928, 949, 1064, 1118; Moral Ark 1:2, 2:14, 4:1, 
pp. 7-8, 52, 87; De sacramentis 1:1:1, 1:2:11, 
1:6:17, 2:17:15, PL 176:187, 211, 274, 603. 
This is a common theme in Hugh’s 
writings. For further discussion, see 

the subsection “The Cold of the West: 
Cognition/Meditation/Contemplation 
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1045. 


and the Restoration of the Integrity of the 
Soul” in this main section on the Ark of 
Mother Grace, and the subsection "Only 
One Ark Everywhere’:The Need for a 
Work of Art” in Chapter Three, Conclusion. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, pp. 108—109; De 
substantia dilectionis 4, pp. 90—92. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, pp. 101—102. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, pp. 101—102. See also 
Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 8, p. 44; 
Didascalicon 3:4, 4:1, 5:3, 5:6, 5:7, PP. 54755, 
70—71, 96—97, 104—105, 105—108; Moral Ark 
4:6, pp. 101—102; De vanitate 1, PL 176:709— 
712; In Ecclesiasten 17, PL 175:239. And for 
curiosity, see Rudolph 1990a:110-115 and 


Hamburger 2002. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 2:5, p. 29. On the senses, 
see Palazzo 2010, Palazzo 2012a, and Palazzo 
2012b. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 34, with reference 
to Proverbs 22:28 (not Psalm 103:9, Vulgate, 
as cited in the critical edition). For related 
themes, see also Hugh, Didascalicon 3:13, 
3:18, 5:3, 5:8, 5:9, 5:10, pp. 61—64, 68—69, 97, 
108—109, 109-110, 111—112; In hierarchiam 

1, PL 175:923—925, 929; Moral Ark 2:1, 3:7, 
pp. 34, 66; De scripturis 1, PL 175:9—11; De 
sacramentis 1:1:18, 1:6:3, 1:7:35, 1:7:36, PL 
176:200, 264—265, 303, 304. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, pp. 105—106; Mystic Ark 
9, pp. 153—155 (perhaps following Augustine, 
De civitate Dei 16:2, p. 499). C£. Hugh, De 
sacramentis 1:10:2, 1:10:4, PL 176:330—331, 
332—333; Abelard, Fidei confessio, p. 680; and 
William of Conches, Dragmaticon 6:25:6, 

p. 265. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, p. tor. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:7, pp. 102—103; cf. In 
hierarchiam 1, PL 175:926. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 

On this, see the subsections "The Majesty as 
Creator and ‘the Great Idea of Nature’” in 
the main section on the Ark of the Church 
and “The Interwoven Arks, Eternity, and 
Final Possession of the Desired" in the main 
section on the Ark of Wisdom. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, p. 151. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, pp. 90-91; Hugh’s use 
of the singular verb in the last phrase of 
this passage seems to indicate that the three 
qualities ascribed to God are actually all part 
of the same dynamic. Cf. Hugh, Didascalicon 


6:3, p. IIS. 
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For example, Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, p. 102. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 1:2-3, pp. 3-4, 7—9, 17. 
For concise overviews, see Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique, “vertu”; Heck 1997:19— 
57; and Houser 2004:6-82. 

Heck 1997; see also Dictionnaire de spiritualité, 
"Echelle spirituelle"; Katzenellenbogen 
1939:22—26; Evans 1980b:39—40; and Cahn 
1989. This opposition between virtues 

and vices is already found in Cicero, De 
inventione 2:165, p. 150. 

Heck 1997:91. 

For a direct reference by Hugh to Jacob's 
ladder and spiritual ascent, see De unione, 
p.212. 

See Katzenellenbogen 1939, Martin 1954, 
Male 1984:99—133, Norman 1988, O'Reilly 
1988, and Heck 1997. 

For example, Hugh, Moral Ark 2:16, 3, 

pp. 54-85; De laude caritate; De quinque 
septenis (on the importance of this treatise, 
see O'Reilly 1988:98); De sacramentis 2:7:6, 
2:13, PL 176:462, 525—550; De septem donis 
Spiritus Sancti; De substantia dilectionis; and, 
to a certain extent, De amore. On Hugh 
and the seven deadly sins, see Bloomfield 
1952:84-85. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:13:2, PL 176:526; cf. 
De sacramentis 2:13:1, PL 176:525—526. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 1:5, 2:5, pp. 17, 31-32, 
41; Mystic Ark 4, 5, 6, pp. 146, 148, 149, 150, 
151; and cf. Moral Ark 4:9, p. 116. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 113. 

Heck 1997:14-15, 91-92. 

Heck 1997:12-14. 

Heck 1997:17. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, p. 91. See also Hugh, 
Didascalicon 1:6, pp. 12—14; De vanitate 2, PL 
176:713—714; De sacramentis 1:1:19, 1:8:2, PL 
176:200—201, 306—307. Cf. Origen, Homiliae 
in Genesim 2:5, p. 98. And, on Hugh's 
cosmic structure, see Kleinz 1944:16—20, 
26—28. 

Origen, In numeros 27:5—7, V.3:292—300; 
Augustine, In Psalmos 83:11, pp. 1157-1158; 
Cassian, Conlationes 11:12:5, p. 327. Cf. also 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, p. 102. 

Heck (1997:31—32) sees the forty-two 
stopping places as a heavenly ladder. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark to, p. 156; Origen, In 
numeros 27, V.3:270—-346; Ouy 1999, cat. AA 
2. See also Origen, In Exodum 8:1, p. 242 
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(translated into Latin by Rufinus; a mid- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. AA 1); Pseudo-Ambrose, De XLII 
mansionibus; Jerome, Epistula 78, v.4:52—93 
(a mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, 

still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. BB 8); Isidore, 
Quaestiones in vetus testamentum, In Numeros, 
PL 83:339-360; and Bede, De mansionibus, 
PL 94:699—702. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark to, p. 156. For a bit more 
on this, see Hugh, De scripturis 16, PL 175:23. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112. 

Heck 1997:15, 17—18, 92. On this, see 
especially Regula magistri 10, v.1:418—420, 
and Benedict of Nursia, Regula 7, p. 39—40. 
The dynamic of the stopping places is 
explicitly associated with that of the Exile 
to Babylon; Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, pp. 155. 
Heck 1997:17. 

On these themes, see Hugh, Moral Ark 

2:1, 4:1, 4:9, pp. 34, 89, 113. See also the 
subsection *How to Build the House 

of God: The Specifications" in the main 
section on the Ark of Wisdom. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5 (stages), 2:7 (ascents), 
pp. 40-41, 42-45; Mystic Ark 4 (stages), 4—6 
(ascents), pp. 140, 140—151. 

For previous discussion on the three stages, 
see Zinn 1968:156—158, Ehlers 1972a:174, 
181, and Sicard 1993:229—236. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 140. 

Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494. 
There may be some slight indirect 
connection with related themes in Cicero, 
De inventione 2:157—159, pp. 146—147; as 
later discussed by Ambrose, Augustine, 

and others, for example, Ambrose, De 
officiis 1:277, p. 10; Augustine, De diversis 
quaestionibus 30—31, pp. 38—45; and 
Augustine, In Psalmos 83:8, pp. 1157—1158. 
Copies of all these texts (except De diversis 
quaestionibus) from Hugh’s life or earlier, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exist; Ouy 1999 cat. CC 10-12, DD 3-4, 
DD 16, HHH 4. C£. Hugh, De institutione 
novitiorum 10, p. 48. On this, see Colish 
1985:1:143—152, 2:58—61, 232—234. 

Hugh, De institutione novitiorum to, p. 48. 
On the uncertain dating of this text, see 
Poirel 1997:10-11. Cf. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5, 
pp. 40-41. 
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. Cf. Hugh, De tribus diebus 1, 14, pp. 5, 29-31, 
and De sacramentis 1 prologue 6, 1:9:5, 1:11:2, 
PL 176:185, 324, 343. 
Haec sunt quibus ab initio nihil minus unquam 
recta fides habere potuit; Hugh, De sacramentis 
1:10:7, PL 176:339. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 126. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5, p. 41 (following 1 
Corinthians 13:13). 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 140; Moral Ark 4:9, 
p. IIS. 


1081. Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494; 


1082 


1083 


1084 


1085. 


Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, p. 108. See 
also Augustine, Sermo 27:1, PL 38:23, where 
faith, hope, and charity are related to the 
construction of the house of God. 

. For the locus classicus, see 1 Corinthians 
13:13. See also Hugh, De sacramentis 2:13:11, 
PL 176:541, and Miscellanea 1:19, PL 177:488. 
And see Colish 1994:493—304. 

. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:2, PL 176:330. 
On certainty of the mind (certitudinem 
animi), cf. Cicero’s definition of virtue 
(animi habitus); De inventione 2:159, 

p. 147; taken up by Augustine, De diversis 
quaestionibus 31:1, p. 41. On Hugh and faith 
in general, see Moral Ark 3:5, pp. 59—62; 
Dialogus, PL 176:35; De sacramentis 1:10, 

PL 176:327—344; and Miscellanea 1:19, 

PL 177:488. See also Baron 1958 and Van 
den Eynde 1960:130—142. And see the 
subsection “The Intellectual and Political 
Environment of The Mystic Ark: The ‘Old’ 
and ‘New’ Theologies, the Ecclesiastical 
Reform Movement in Northern 

France, and The Mystic Ark” in Chapter 
One,“The Mystic Ark Lectures”; and the 
subsection “The Planks of the Ark: The 
Three Periods and Peoples of Natural Law, 
of the Written Law, and of Grace” in the 
main section on the Ark of the Church in 
this Chapter. 

. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:5, PL 176:333—335. 
And see the main introduction to this 
chapter. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 31-32. 


1086. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3, p. 93. The return to 


1087. 


1088 


God will be taken up in greater detail in the 
subsection “The Heavenly Ladder of the 
Four Ascents" in this main section on the 
Ark of Mother Grace. 

Hugh, Quid vere diligendum sit. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:5, pp. 59—62. 
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See especially Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:2, 
PL 176:327—-331.Mews 2005:207. See also 
Baron 1958, esp. pp. 51—61. 

For Hugh on hope, see Moral Ark 1:5, 
2:16, 3:10 (esp.), 4:9, pp. 31-32, 54, 70, 115, 
116; De sacramentis 2:13:11, PL 176:541; 
Miscellanea 1:19, PL 177:488. Charity may 
have been another point of disagreement 
between Hugh and Abelard; see Mews 
2005:219—220. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:13:6, PL 176:528—529. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:5, p. 98. See also Colish 
1994:500—502. 

For Hugh on charity in general, see Moral 
Ark 3:9, pp. 69—70; De laude caritate (with 
constant reference to the house of God); 
De sacramentis 2:13:6—12, PL 176:528—550; 
De substantia dilectionis; Miscellanea 1:19, PL 
177:488; Quid vere diligendum sit 2—3, p. 98 
(with reference to building an ark in one's 
soul). 

Hugh, De scripturis 1, PL 175:9—11. See also 
Hugh, De laude caritate 15, p. 198; Miscellanea 
1:19, PL 177:488. 

For the verbal, as opposed to visual, 
expression of this idea, see Hugh, Moral Ark 
2:5, p. A1. 

See the subsection ^The Heat of the East: 
Temperance/Prudence/Fortitude and 
Living in the Ark" in this main section on 
the Ark of Mother Grace. 

Benedict of Nursia, Regula 7, pp. 39—52; 
based on Regula magistri 10, v. 1:418—444, 
which in turn is in part based on Cassian, 
Institutiones 4:36—43, pp. 73—78. 

For example, in his De institutione novitiorum 
in general. 

Hugh, De laude caritate 2, 9, pp. 182, 192. 
Augustine, Epistula 171A:2, v.2:635—636. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:16:1, PL 176:579. 
Hugh, De institutione novitiorum, prologue, 
p. 18. 

Hugh, De institutione novitiorum, prologue, 
pp. 18-22. Hugh seems to be following 
Augustine, In Psalmos 118, ser. 17:1—6, 

pp. 1718-1720. On this, see also the 
subsection “The Three Stages of the Ark: 
The Three Types of Thought and the 
Victorine Way of Life” in the main section 
on the Ark of Wisdom. 

For example, Hugh, Didascalicon 2:30, 

pp. 46-47, and Moral Ark 2:1, p. 34. On 
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Hugh’s use of the word “knowledge” in the 
more traditional senses not used here, see 
Kleinz 1944. 

qui in scientia Dei, hoc est in peritia bene agendi; 
Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 6, p. 40. See 
also scientiam vere discretionis; De institutione 
novitiorum, prologue, p. 20. For Hugh on 
scientia in general, De institutione novitiorum 
I—9, pp. 18—48. 

For a discussion of the term, see Hugh, 
Didascalicon 2:30, pp. 46—47. 

conversatio bona et honesta; Hugh, De 
institutione novitiorum 10, p. 48. See also 
Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 10—21, 

pp. 48-98; Didascalicon, prologue, 3:6, 3:12— 
I9, pp. 2-3, 57, 61-69; Moral Ark 1:3, 2:7, 3:12, 
pp. 10, 45, 80-81. On Hugh and discipline, 
see de Lubac 1959:v.1:55-56, Bynum 
1979:43—46, and Jaeger 1994:256—258. 

And on discipline in general, see Leclercq 
1982:101—102. 

Hugh, De institutione novitiorum, prologue, 
pp. 18—20. It may be that there is a 
connection here with the house of the 
Church and the house of the soul, with 
their emphases on knowledge (scientia, 
cognitio) and virtue; see Hugh, Didascalicon 
1:5, p. I2, and the subsection "Building the 
House of God: Distinguishing between 

the Ark of Wisdom and the Ark of Mother 
Grace" in the main section on the Ark of 
Wisdom. 

Hugh, De institutione novitiorum, prologue, 21, 
pp. 18—20, 98. 

For example, Hugh, De sacramentis 1:2:5—12, 
PL 176:208—211. 

Hugh, De scripturis 1, PL 175:10—11; De 
institutione novitiorum, prologue, pp. 18—20. 
Hugh, De institutione novitiorum, prologue, 
pp. 18—20; and cf. De sacramentis 1:4:17, PL 
176:241. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115; Didascalicon 5:8, 
p. 108 (I follow Taylor’s translation here, 
Taylor 1961:131). On this general idea, see 
Bynum 1979:91. 

Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 6, p. 36. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, pp. 3—4; cf. De 
institutione novitiorum 10, p. So. 

See the subsection “The Planks of the 

Ark: The Three Periods and the Peoples 

of Natural Law, of the Written Law, and of 
Grace” in the main section on the Ark of 


the Church. 
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III9. 


II2I. 
II22. 


1123. 


1124. 


1125. 


1126. 


1127. 


1128. 


1129. 


1130. 


II3I. 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115; cf. De sacramentis 
1:8:11, PL 176:312—313. Cf. Ambrose, De 
Jacob 1:20-23, PL 14:607—608 (an early- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned 

by the library of Saint Victor, still exists; 
Ouy 1999, cat. BB 13); and Augustine, 
Enchiridion 118, pp. 112-113. Unlike his 
near-contemporary Byrhtferth (Enchiridion 
4:1:23—30, p. 198), Hugh never directly 
associates nature/law/grace with faith/ 
hope/charity, though he sometimes seems 
to come close (see Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, 

p. 115, where these two triads are given as 
parallel interpretations for the three stages 
of the Ark; and cf. Mystic Ark 3, p. 138, where 
the people of natural law are associated with 
faith). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, pp. 137—138. The vertical 
color system of the Ark is less clearly 
described; see Rudolph 2004:31—-55. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, p. 155; see also Mystic 


Ark 3, pp. 134—136. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, pp. 133-134. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:2:1, PL 176:415—416; 
see also De sacramentis 1:8:3, 1:8:11, 1:8:12, 
PL 176:307, 312—313, 313—314. De sacramentis 
1:11 (PL 176:343-348) is especially 
concerned with natural law; De sacramentis 
1:12 (PL 176:347—364) is dedicated to the 
written law; and all of De sacramentis 2 (PL 
176:363—618) 1s devoted to grace, with De 
sacramentis 1:11 and 1:12 acting as a prelude 
to De sacramentis 2. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:2:1, PL 176:413—416; 
Hugh apparently follows Augustine, 
Enchiridion 118, pp. 112—113, in this 
microcosmic view of the three states (copies 
of this text from Hugh’s life or earlier, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exist; Ouy 1999, cat. BBB 10, KKK 18). 
Hugh, De institutione novitiorum, prologue, 
p. 20, loosely translated. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:5, 4:8, pp. 100, 107. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5, p. 41. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5, 3:2, 3:7, pp- 41, 55, 66. 
Hugh, De institutione novitiorum, prologue, 
pp. 18—20; and see De sacramentis 1:4:17, PL 
176:241. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:8:11, 2:1:1, PL 
176:313, 371. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 5:8, p. 108. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 45. On these 
ascents, see Zinn 1968:154-156, Ehlers 
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1972a:174-175, Zinn 1975, and Heck 
1997:94—95. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, 6, pp. 141, 150; Moral Ark 
2:7, P- 44. 

In regard to the Majesty, see the subsection 
“The Majesty: Maiestas and Isaiah" in the 
main section on the Ark of the Church. 
These figures are personifications of the 
various virtues and clearly not "the state of 
the soul at each of the levels,” as has been 
described (Zinn 1975:64). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 147; Benedict of 
Nursia, Regula 7, p. 41 (following the Regula 
magistri 10, v.1:418). For Hugh on the binary 
of body and soul, see De sacramentis 1:6:1, 
1:8:1, 2:13:7, PL 176:263—264, 305, 531—534. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 140—146. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, pp. 137—138. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 6, PL 
176:185. 

Perhaps the best-known example is Hugh, 
Didascalicon 6:3, p. 115. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, pp. 137—138. And see 
the subsection “The Planks of the Ark: The 
Three Periods and the Peoples of Natural 
Law, of the Written Law, and of Grace" in 
the main section on the Ark of the Church. 
The literature on color symbolism is not 
particularly helpful here; for a good review 
of the topic, see Dronke 1972; see also 
Haupt 1941:99—107, esp. pp. 99 and ror; 
Gage 1993; and Pastoureau 2001. 

This is discussed in my commentary on this 
passage in the Appendix. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 141. 

See the subsection “The Adam Macro/ 
microcosm” in the main section on the Ark 
of the Church. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:8:11, 2:1:1, PL 
176:313, 371. 

See the subsection “The Adam Macro/ 
microcosm” in the main section on the Ark 
of the Church for discussion and some of 
the sources for this section. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 43. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 4:4, pp. 4, 93; De 
sacramentis 1:10:2, PL 176:329—330. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 146. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 4:5, pp. 4-5, 99; 

Mystic Ark 4, p. 147. On this, see Schlette 
1961:24—27. 

See the main Introduction to this chapter. 
On a more strictly microcosmic level, 


1150. 


IISI. 


1152. 


1153. 
1154. 
1155. 


1156. 
1157. 


1158. 


1159. 


1160. 


TI61. 


Hugh writes that the soul must know its 
failings before it can be enlightened; De 
sacramentis 1:1:12, PL 176:195. One wonders 
if Hugh was not, to an extent, following 
Cassian, Conlationes 14:3, pp. 399—400, in his 
general method of discerning the reason 

for the alienation and then articulating 

the order of virtues to be employed in 
addressing this problem; it should be noted 
in this regard that the passage in question 
employs Jeremiah 1:10, which is used as an 
inscription in Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 143. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Epistola 190:23—24, 
v.8:36—37. And see Sikes 1965:200—202. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 147. These important 
cosmic components were not placed around 
the central pillar as has been stated (Zinn 
1968:146). 

Hugh, De septem donis Spiritus Sancti 2, 

p. 122. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 3:11, p. 76. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, 6, pp. 140, 146, ISI. 
Hugh, De quinque septenis 2, p. 104; De 
sacramentis 2:13:1, PL 176:526. On pride in 
general, see Bloomfield 1952 and Little 1971. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 3:11, pp. 71—73 (esp. p. 71). 
Hugh, Moral Ark 3:2, p. 55; cf. Psalms 

110:10 (Vulgate); Proverbs 1:7, 9:10; Sirach/ 


Ecclesiasticus 1:16. And see Augustine, In 
Psalmos 119:2, p. 1779 (evoking the image of 
a person making an ascent). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, 6, pp. 140, 146, 151. For 
Hugh on “emotions,” see De meditatione 

3:1, pp. 48-50. Binski 2004:209-210. On 
emotions in general, see Knuuttila 2004 and 
Rosenwein 2006. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:13:5, PL 176:528. 
For Hugh on fear, see also Moral Ark 3:2, 
3:11, pp. 55—56, 75; De quinque septenis 3, 

p. 110; Super Canticum, pp. 36, 76—78; De 
sacramentis 2:13:3—5, PL 176:527—528; De 
septem donis Spiritus Sancti 4, pp. 128—130. 
Much of Hugh’s thought on fear seems 

to follow Augustine; for example, De 
diversis quaestionibus 33, pp. 47—48; In Ioannis 
85:3, p. 539; and In epistolam Joannis 9, PL 
35:2046. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 3:2, p. 56; De sacramentis 
2:13:5, PL 176:528. On turning to God as 
related to emotions (affectibus), see Hugh, 
De meditatione 3:1, pp. 48—50. On Abelard, 
see Colish 1994:595. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:13:3—4, PL 176:527. 
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1162. 


I163. 


1164. 
1165. 


1166. 


1167. 


1168. 
1169. 


I170. 
II7I. 


I172. 
I173. 


I174. 


I175. 


Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 148, with direct 
reference to Apocalypse 8:13 and indirect to 
Ezekiel 2:9 (Vulgate). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 148. Cf. Passio SS. 
Perpetuae et Felicitatis 4, p. 6; my thanks to 
Dan Sheerin for first bringing this source to 
my attention. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 142. 

See also Mark 9:42-47 (Vulgate); Hugh, De 
sacramentis 2:16:5, 2:17:8, PL 176:588, 600. 
For the standard exegesis, see Haimo of 
Auxerre, In Isaiam 66, PL 116:1086 (widely 
read from the tenth to twelfth centuries). 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 142; Ezekiel 2:9 
(Vulgate). 

For other examples of the interrelation of 
these component, see Hugh, Moral Ark 2:4, 
3:4, 3:7, pp. 40, 58, 67; and De sacramentis 
2:13:3-5, PL 176:527—528. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 3:4, 4:2, pp. 58, 91-92. 
For this reference and on sorrow in general, 
see Hugh, Moral Ark 3:4, p. 58. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 148. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 142. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 148. 

Poirel 1998a:114. For Hugh on love in 
general, see De sacramentis 2:13:6—12, PL 
176:528—550; De substantia dilectionis; De 
arrha animae. On Hugh and love, see also 
Zinn 1974a:153—-154, Macy 1984:82—84, 
Sicard 1991:77—80, Poirel 1998a:114-123, 
Knuuttila 2004:200, and Feiss 2011. 

The most important of these is the 
association of knowledge and love; see 
especially Hugh, Moral Ark 1:2, 1:3, 4:5, 
PP- 7. 9, 12, 99. For further sources, see 

the subsection "The Heat of the East: 
Temperance/Prudence/Fortitude and 
Living in the Ark" in this main section on 
the Ark of Mother Grace. 

For example, see Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 9; 
De sacramentis 2:13:12, PL 176:54$5—346; 
Hugh, De substantia dilectionis. Origen 
discusses this very subject of the use of 
different terms; In Canticum Canticorum, 
prologue 1:4—2:48, pp. 82—124; translated 
into Latin by Rufinus (two mid-twelfth- 
century copies of this text, owned by 

the library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 
1999, cat. AA 1, BB 8). See also Augustine, 
De doctrina christiana 2:10, p. 37. And see 
Rosenwein 2006:45 for Augustine on the 
relation between amor and caritas. 


1176. 


1177. 
1178. 


1179. 


1180. 


II8I. 
1182. 


1183. 


1184. 


1185. 
1186. 


1187. 


1188. 


1189. 


1190. 


III. 


SSI 


Hugh, Miscellanea 1:171, PL 177:563; De 
substantia dilectionis 2, p. 84; see also De arrha 
animae, pp. 226—228. 

Hugh, De substantia dilectionis 1, p. 84. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 105, with reference 
to Matthew 6:21; see also De laude caritate 6, 
p. 188; and De Verbo Dei 3, p. 68. 

Hugh, De substantia dilectionis 1—4, pp. 82-92. 
On the soul that does not find rest, see De 
arrha animae, pp. 228—230. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 142. "Come, Lord 
Jesus Christ” (as opposed to “Come, Lord 


Jesus”) is found in some Old Latin variants 
of Apocalypse 22:20. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, pp. 148—149. 

This is discussed in my commentary on this 
passage in the Appendix. 

See, for example, Augustine, De diversis 
quaestionibus 59, pp. 110—118; Gregory the 
Great, Homiliae in evangelia 12(10), pp. 80-88; 
Paschasius Radbertus, In Matthaeum, PL 
120:671, 838—847. 

For example, Augustine, De diversis 
quaestionibus 59, pp. 110—118; Gregory 

the Great, Homiliae in evangelia 12(10), 

pp. 80-88. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 149. 

Among many other instances, see Hugh, De 
arrha animae. 

Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus 59:4, 

pp. 117-118; Gregory the Great, Homiliae in 
evangelia 12(10):4, p. 85 (two mid-twelfth- 
century copies of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, 
cat. EE 5, NNN 9). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 25; cf. De amore, and 
De arrha animae, p. 234. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:13:3—4, PL 176:527— 
528; De septem donis Spiritus Sancti 3, p. 124; 
Augustine, De doctrina christiana 2:10, p. 37 
(a mid-twelfth-century copy of this text, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exists; Ouy 1999, cat. DD 14); Cassian, 
Institutiones 4:36—43, pp. 73—78; Cassian, 
Conlationes 12—13, pp. 326—331. 

Gregory the Great, Epistula 7:23 (7:26), 

p- 475 (a fairly complete copy of Gregory 
letters from the second half of the eleventh 
century, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. EE 7). 
Benedict of Nursia, Regula 7, pp. 39—40, 
41—45, 52; Regula magistri 10, v.1:418—444. 
For similar language, see Hugh, Moral Ark 
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1193. 


II94. 
II95. 


1196. 
1197. 


1198. 


1199. 


I200. 


I20I. 
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2:7, p. 43; and De quinque septentis 2, p. 104. 
See also Cassian, Institutiones 4:36—43, 

pp. 73—78. And see Bloomfield 1952:69—75 
for pride as the chief sin in monastic 
culture. 

Aside from the Benedictine Rule itself, 

its seventh chapter on the ladder was the 
subject of the popular contemporary treatise 
by Bernard of Clairvaux, Liber de gradibus 
humilitatis et superbiae, of 1120—1125, an early- 
twelfth-century copy of which, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. KK 19. 

Chalcidius, Commentarius 194, pp. 216—217; 
discussed by Knuuttila 2004:232-233. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 149. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:6:1, 2:13:7, PL 
176:263—264, 532; see also Hugh, De unione. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 1:8:1, PL 176:305—306. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 43; De sacramentis 
1:7:27, 1:7:31, 1:7:34, PL 176:298—299, 
301—302, 302-303. For the polemical side 
of this, see Luscombe 1969:193—194, and 
Colish 1994:381—383. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:5, p. 99; see also De 
substantia dilectionis 1, p. 82. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 108; De sacramentis 
1:7:31, 1:7:34, PL 176:301—302, 302-303. 
For Hugh on concupiscence in general, see 
Moral Ark 4:5—4:9, p. 101—113. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:2:1, PL 176:415. 

For Hugh on sin in general, see Blomme 
1958:300—321. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 107; De sacramentis 
1:9:3, PL 176:319—320. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 8, p. 153. 
. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:77:31, PL 176:301. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, p. 151; see also Moral 


Ark 1:5, p. 32; and, in general, Mystic Ark 3, 
6, 11, pp. 136, 137, 138, 151, 158. For Hugh on 
works, see De meditatione 3:1, pp. 48—50. 
See, in general, Hugh, De meditatione 3:1, 

p. 50; Moral Ark 3:12—3:13, pp. 80-81; Mystic 
Ark 3, 5, pp. 136, 149; De sacramentis 1:1:14, 
2:2:1, PL 176:198, 415; and De Verbo Dei 3, 

p. 66. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:9:3, PL 176:321;see 


also De institutione novitiorum 8, 9, p. 44. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:8:1, 1:9:8, PL 


176:305—306, 328; De arrha animae, p. 272. 
On Abelard, see Capitula haeresum 10, p. 479; 
and see Mews 2005:220. 


. Cf. Hugh, Moral Ark 3:14, pp. 81-82. 


1209. 


I210. 


I2II. 


I21I2. 


I213. 


I214. 


125. 


1216. 


1217. 


TAIS, 


1219. 


Prudentius, Psychomachia 109—177, 

pp. 155-157. 

Benedict of Nursia, Regula 7, pp. 46—47; 
following Regula magistri 10, v.1:430; cf. 
Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 8, p. 44. 
Tertullian, De patientia, passim but esp. 5:14, 
7:7—8, 13:2, 13:8, pp. 304, 307, 314; Augustine, 
De patientia 10—13, pp. 671—675. 

That is, the Inciter of Vices portrays 
Concupiscence in conjunction with the 
woman who emerges from the cave on the 
opposite side the ladder. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 149. For the spitting 
of flames from the mouth of Libido, see 
Prudentius, Psychomachia 55—56, p. 153. 
Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis 4, pp. 6—7; cf. 
also Augustine, Sermo 280, PL 38:1280—1285; 
and Cassian, Institutiones 4:37, p. 74. Zinn 
(1968:175) sees the serpent as from John 
Climacus's Ladder of Divine Ascent. However, 
given that Climacus was fully translated 
into Latin only in the thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century (there was a partial 
translation in the eleventh; Ware 1982:68) — 
and that, before the fourteenth century, he 
seems to have been known largely only 

at Monte Cassino (Heck 1997:39-42) — it 
seems unlikely that Hugh was directly 
influenced by Climacus. Saint Victor5 copy 
of Climacus dates from c. 1400 (Ouy 1999, 
cat. AA 6). 

Tertullian, De patientia 15:4—6, p. 316; 
Prudentius, Psychomachia 109—177, pp. 155— 
157. On the component of scourging, see 
Augustine, De patientia 11, p. 675, citing 
Proverbs 3:11—12. 

Augustine, De patientia 1, p. 663; Cassian, 
Conlationes 18:13, pp. 519—521. See also 
Augustine, De patientia 11, p. 675, where, 
citing Proverbs 3:11—12, he notes that the 
Lord scourges every son he accepts. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:77:34, PL 176:302— 
303; see also De unione, p. 212 (which makes 
reference to the ladder of Jacob). 

See Hugh, De sacramentis 1:7:1, PL 176:287. 
Tertullian, De patientia 5:5, p. 303, sees the 
origin of impatience in the devil himself, 
something Hugh would unquestionably 
have agreed with. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, 2:8, pp. 43-44, 47; 
Mystic Ark 4, p. 148; De sacramentis 2:2:1, PL 
176:415—416; and see the subsection “The 
Mountain of the House of the Lord and 
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1220. 


1230. 


T231; 


1232. 
1243; 
I234. 
1235. 


12:36. 


1237. 


1238. 


the Descent from and Ascent to God" in 
the main section on the Ark of Wisdom. 
This is essentially the same reading of Sirach 
34:19 (Revised Standard Version 34:16), 
upon which the component of the branch 
is indirectly based, as found in Rabanus 
Maurus, Commentariorum in Ecclesiasticum 
8:2, PL 109:1009. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 106; De sacramentis 
1:8:3, PL 176:307. 


. Colish 1994:583—609. 
. Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 144; with reference 


to Sirach 34:19 (Revised Standard Version 
34:16). 


. For a fuller discussion of this passage, see my 


commentary on it in the Appendix. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:14:1-2, PL 176:549— 


555, esp. pp. 552—553; with reference to 
Augustine and Bede. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 144. 

. Hugh, Mystic Ark 9, p. 155. 

. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:14:1, PL 176:550—551. 
. Spitzig 1947:49. 

. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:12:7(19), PL 176:358. 


For examples of the more general meaning 
of abstinence, see Hugh, De institutione 
novitiorum 4, p. 26; Moral Ark 2:2, 2:7, pp. 36, 
45; De amore, PL 176:988; Miscellanea 1:125, 
PL 177:548. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:14:2, PL 176:554—555. 
On Hugh’s views on penance, see Spitzig 
1947:48—53. 

Spitzig 1947:7-8. Cf. Hugh, De sacramentis 
2:13:7, PL 176:551. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 144. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 149. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:16:7, PL 176:595; see 
also De sacramentis 2:16:6, PL 176:593—594. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:13:2, PL 176:527; 

see also De quinque septenis 3, p. 114; De 
sacramentis 2:13:6, PL 176:528—531. 

The biblical source for this is Matthew 
25:31—46. For Hugh on the works of mercy, 
see De sacramentis 2:13:2, PL 176:526—527. 
The synonymous use of contrition and 
compunction is indicated in the inscription 
for this ladder and the discussion of it; 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, 5, pp. 144, 149; De 
sacramentis 2:14:2, PL 176:554—555. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 144 (with reference 
to Psalm 50:19, Vulgate); cf. Augustine, 
Enchiridion 65, p. 84 (also citing Psalm 50:19, 
Vulgate). 


1239. 


1241. 


1252. 
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Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 149. On the beating 
of the breast as a sign of compunction, see 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:9:8, PL 176:475. 


. Hugh, De virtute orandi 5, p. 132. For Hugh 


on compunction, see also De institutione 
novitiorum 8, p. 44; Moral Ark 3:7, pp. 63—67; 
De virtute orandi, prologue, p. 126; De quinque 
septenis 3, pp. 112—114; De sacramentis 2:13:2, 
PL 176:526—527. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:14, PL 176:549—578. 
On the contemporary concern with 
contrition, see Spitzig 1947:38 and Colish 
1994:588—609. 


. Colish 1994:593—$94; but see also the 


caution on p. 596. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:14:1, 2:14:8, PL 


176:552—554, 565, 567—568. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 3:7, p. 65; De sacramentis 
2:14:1, PL 176:554. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 144—145. On the 
consolation of the Holy Spirit, see Hugh, 
Moral Ark 1:2, p. 6. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:14:2, PL 176:554—555. 


On the sacrament of penance at Saint Victor, 
see Liber ordinis S. Victoris 31, pp. 149—151; cf. 
also Hugh, Egredietur virga, p. 278. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:14:8, PL 176:570. 
. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:2:1, PL 176:415. 
. Hugh, Moral Ark 3:8, p. 68. This is reminiscent 


of Suger’s famous comments of around 1150 
concerning his art program, for at least part 
of which Hugh worked as an advisor; Suger, 
De administratione 2:13, ed. Gasparri, pp. 134— 
136 [De administratione 33, ed. Panofsky, 

pp. 62—64]; on this commonly misunderstood 
passage, see Rudolph 1990b:54—55. 


. See also, Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, 7, pp. 151, 152. 


For Hugh on “thoughts,” see De meditatione 
3:1, p. 5o. While Hugh may have associated 
the ascent of works and the ascent of 
thoughts in some way with the active and 
contemplative lives in the Ark lectures, 

the actual themes of the ascent of works 
does not seem to lend itself to any major 
statement on the subject. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 3:7, p. 65; see also Moral Ark 
2:7, p. 45; and De virtute orandi s, p. 132. And 
cf. Gregory the Great, Moralia in Job 23:42, 
p. 1176 (two copies of this text from the first 
half of the twelfth century, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, 
cat. EE 1-2, NNN 7-8). On the School of 
Laon, see Lottin 1948:4:65—66. 
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1253. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 4:3, 4:475. pp. 4, 93-94, 


95, 98-99. Cf. Gregory the Great, Dialogi 4:1, 
p. 18 (a copy of this text from the first half 
of the twelfth century, owned by the library 
of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. EE 
6). And see Zinn 1968:304, Zinn 1975, and 
Sicard 1993:181-182. 


1254. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:2, PL 176:329—330; 


cf. Moral Ark 1:1, p. 4. On hearing God, see 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:4, p. 95; and on tasting 
God, see the subsection “The Goal of the 
Four Ascents: God" in this main section on 
the Ark of Mother Grace. 


1255. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:7:31—32, 2:2:1, PL 
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176:301—302, 415—416. See also, Hugh, Moral 
Ark 1:1, 4:5, pp. 4, 98-99; De sacramentis 
1:6:14, 1:7:31-32, PL 176:271, 301—302. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, pp. 3-4. 


1257. Hugh, In hierarchiam 1, PL 175:923. 
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. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 1:3, pp. 5, 12. 

. On cognition/meditation/contemplation, 
see also Hugh, Didascalicon 5:9, pp. 109—111; 
Moral Ark 4:9, p. 115; Mystic Ark 7, p. 152; De 
virtute orandi 5, p. 132; In Ecclesiasten 1, PL 
175:116—118. And see Kleinz 1944:120—125; 
Battles 1949:227—228; Baron 1957:168—171, 
192—202; Zinn 1968:164—165; Zinn 1975; 
Sicard 1991:199-203; McGinn 1992:v.2:383— 
395; Sicard 1993:193—253; Colish 1997:230; 
Poirel 1998a:123—129. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:77:34, PL 176:302— 
303;see also De unione, p. 212. 

. On this subject, see Zinn 1968:345—346 and 
McGinn 1992:v.2:386—387. More generally, 
see Leclercq 1961:80—139. For possible 
polemical content to Hugh5 use of the term 
contemplatio, see Chenu 1968:80. Even in the 
reportatio, cognition is first given as cognitio 
but later as cognitio siue cogitatio; for example, 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, 6, pp. 134, 151. 

Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 1, PL 175:116—117. 

. Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 142—144. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, pp. 149—150. 

. Leclercq 1946:21—33; Leclercq 1982:13, 
15—17, 72—73; Smalley 1983 :vii-ix. 

Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 8, p. 44; De 
meditatione 2:1, p. 46; Didascalicon, preface, 
5:9, pp. 3, 109—111; Moral Ark 2:7, p. 45. 

And see Zinn 1968:340; Zinn 1975:73—74; 
Smalley 1983:88—89; Sicard 1991:20—21, 
31-32, 199—203; Sicard 1993:206—210. 
Hugh, De meditatione 2:1, p. 46; see also 
Didascalicon 5:9, pp. 110—111. 
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T3976. 


1272. 
1273. 
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12975: 


1276. 


1277. 


For Hugh on the idea of the visible 

leading to the invisible, see the subsection 
“Only One Ark Everywhere’: The Need 
for a Work of Ark" in Chapter Three, 
"Conclusion." 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:2, PL 
176:329—330; see also In hierarchiam 3, PL 
175:975—976; De sacramentis 1:6:12, PL 
176:270; Miscellanea 1:1, PL 177:471; De 
Verbo Dei 4, pp. 72—74. Cf. Augustine, 

De Genesi ad litteram 12:6—37 (12:15—70), 
pp. 386—435 (a mid-twelfth-century copy 
of this text, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. DD 

13). And see Kleinz 1944:16—20, 109-117; 
Baron 1958:74—75; Taylor 1961:14—15; Zinn 
1968:218—224; Sicard 1991:214; Sicard 
1993:187—192, 249—250. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3, p. 93; De sacramentis 
1:10:2, PL 176:330—331. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 149; and see Mystic 
Ark 4, p. 148. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 143. 

The passage previously cited refers the 
user of the reportatio to Hugh’s On the Three 
Days (De tribus diebus); see De tribus diebus, 
passim, but esp. 1—15, pp. 3-33. For more on 
this subject, including Abelard and the issue 
of the trinitarian appropriations, see the 
subsection “The Majesty and the Trinity” 
in the main section on the Ark of the 
Church. 

Hugh, De tribus diebus 4, p. 9; I translate 
figurae as “word,” that is, an inflected word, 
one of the standard meanings of figura; see 
also Hugh, De grammatica 3:1, p. 91, where 
this particular meaning is explained. This 
passage may be following Augustine, Sermo, 
Mai 126:6, PL Supplement 2:503; and see 
Exodus 31:18. See also Hugh, Moral Ark 
2:10, p. 48, and De sacramentis 1:6:5, PL 
176:266—267. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:10:3—4, PL 
176:331—333. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 143 (with reference to 
Jeremiah 1:10 and Psalm 36:27, Vulgate). 

On this reading of Jeremiah 1:10, see 
Origen, In Jeremiam 1:16, v.1:234—236 
(with reference to building a temple of 
God in one’s heart; translated into Latin by 
Jerome; a mid-twelfth-century copy of this 
text, owned by the library of Saint Victor, 
still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. AA 1); this 
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particular commentary was recommended 
by Cassiodorus, Institutiones 1:3:3, p. 19. 
And see Hugh, De meditatione 2:1—3, 

pp. 46-48. 

Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 1, PL 175:117. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 45; see also De 
vanitate 1 (alium oculum, cordis oculos), PL 
176:704; De scripturis 5 (mentis acies), PL 
175:14; De quinque septenis 3 (interiorem 
oculum), p. 116; De sacramentis 1:10:4 (oculo 
cordis), PL 176:333. And cf. Hugh, Didascalicon 
3:10, pp. 59—60; and De sacramentis 1:10:9, PL 
176:342—343. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 143—144; with 
reference to Nehemiah 8:17 (2 Ezra 8:17). 
Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 1, PL 175:117. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, p. 92; In Ecclesiasten 1, 
PL 175:116—117; and see De vanitate 1, PL 
176:704. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 34. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 4:6, 4:8, pp. 5, 
IOI—IO2, IIO. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, p. 115. Taylor (1961) 
fully discusses the polemical aspect of this 
treatise; see also Baron 1957:35—96. 


Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 6, PL 
176:185. 

Put most succinctly in Hugh, De scripturis 
2, PL 175:11; and De sacramentis 1:1:28, PL 
176:204; see also De sacramentis 1 prologue 
2, PL 176:183. On Hugh’s De scripturis et 
scriptoribus sacris, see Zinn 1997. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6—7, pp. 101—102; De 
scripturis 2, PL 175:11. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, p. 102. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 24; De scripturis 2, PL 
175:11; De sacramentis 1 prologue 2, 1:1:29, 
PL 176:183, 204. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 142—143. 


Origen, Homiliae in Genesim 2:6, pp. 110—112. 


See also Jerome, Epistula 60:10, v.3:99; 
Cassiodorus, Institutiones, preface 2, p. 4 
(which makes reference to Jacob s ladder). 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 141—142, 142—143. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 142. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3—6, pp. 113—125 (which 
is not necessarily the way other leading 
monastic thinkers read the Bible at the time; 
Bernard of Clairvaux, for example, read 

the books of the Bible in order as a novice; 
William of Saint- Thierry [et al.], Vita prima 
24, PL 185:241). 

Hugh, In Ecclesiasten 1, PL 175:117. 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7—15, pp. 43-53; Mystic 
Ark 4, 7, pp. 142—143, 148, 151; and see the 
subsection “The Mountain of the House of 
the Lord and the Descent from and Ascent 
to God” in the main section on the Ark of 
Wisdom. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, 4:9, pp. 24, 113. See 
also De vanitate 2, PL 176:717; De sacramentis 
1:1:29, PL 176:204. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:1, p. 89; on this, see 

the subsection “How to Build the House 
of God: The Specifications" in the main 
section on the Ark of Wisdom. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 34. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 2 and 3, PL 
176:183—184. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, 4:8, pp. 45—46, 110; see 
also De scripturis 17, PL 175:24. 

Hugh, De scripturis 1, PL 175:10—11; see also 
Didascalicon 1:1, p. 6. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 150. 


For Hugh on this in general, see De 

tribus diebus 16, 24, 25, pp. 34, 58-59, 

61; Adnotationes, Genesis 7, PL 175:37; 

De institutione novitiorum 7, pp. 40—44; 
Didascalicon 1:1, 1:5, 1:7, 1:8, 2:1, pp. 4-6, 

12, 15, 15—16, 23; Moral Ark 2:1, 3:7, pp. 33, 
63; and De sacramentis 1:3:6, 1:5:3, 1:6:2, 

PL 176:219, 247—248, 264. See also Taylor 
I961:11—12, 29—30; Zinn 1975:68—69, 75—76; 
Sicard 1993:230-231. 

Hugh, Adnotationes, Genesis 7, PL 175:37; De 
sacramentis 1:6:2, PL 176:264. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, p. 149. 

For another use of vessel imagery in Hugh’s 
writing, see De sacramentis 2:13:1, PL 
176:525. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, p. 116; see also 
Adnotationes, Genesis 7, PL 175:37. 

On the significance of liquefaction and fire, 
see Zinn 1975:75—76, Morrison 1988:85— 
86, McGinn 1992:v.2:390—395, Poirel 
1998a:121—122. 

For coin imagery, see Hugh (trans. Weiss), 
Mystic Ark, p. 63; cf. Ehlers 1972a:183. For 
image, Zinn 1972:338 n. 76; cf. Sicard 
1993:230. For seal, Zinn 1968:16s. 

See, for example, Vitruvius, De architectura 
2:7:4, V.2:23; Pliny, Naturalis historiae: 36:168, 
v.5:367; Theophilus, De diversis artibus 

3:30, p. 82 (Theophilus also uses the word 
infusorius for mold; e.g., 3:16, p. 71). 
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For casting, see Hugh, De sacramentis 2:17:15, 
PL 176:603 (following Augustine, Enchiridion 
89, p. 97; copies of this text from Hugh’s 

life or earlier, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. BBB ro, 
KKK 18). For striking a coin, Didascalicon 
1:1, pp. 5-6. For impressing a seal, De 
institutione novitiorum 7, pp. 40-42. 

Cf. Hugh, Miscellanea 1:173, PL 177:571— 
572. In this passage, Hugh may have 
chosen to use monetam in order not to 
have to use formam as his term for a mold 
since he uses forma in the sense of the 
subject receiving its “form.” It is certainly 
possible that the reporter used this writing 
of Hugh’s in working up the text of 

The Mystic Ark just as he did with other 
writings by Hugh, Hugh being known to 
lend out writings in this way (Hugh, De 
sacramentis 1 preface to the prologue, PL 
176:173-174). 

Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 7, p. 42; 
Didascalicon 1:1, pp. 5—6; De sacramentis 
2:17:15—16, PL 176:603—604 (following 
Augustine, Enchiridion 89, p. 97; and 

De civitate Dei 22:19, p. 838); and cf. In 
hierarchiam 6, PL 175:1038. See also Malachi 
3:1-3; Augustine, De trinitate 7:11, p. 264; 
Augustine, Enchiridion 89, p. 97; Augustine, 
De civitate Dei 20:25 (citing Malachi 

3:1—3), 22:19, pp. 747—748, 838; Augustine, 
Sermo 229V (W), pp. 213—214; Macrobius, 
Commentarii 1:6:63, p. 30; Gregory the Great, 
Moralia in Job 16:39, pp. 822—823; and cf. also 
Porphyry, Isagoge 11, p. 18 (translated into 
Latin by Boethius). 

Augustine, In Psalmos 95:15, pp. 1352—1353 
(copies of this text from the first half of the 
twelfth century, owned by the library of 
Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, cat. CC 
10—12). It does not seem likely that Hugh's 
metaphor was based on Pseudo-Gregory of 
Nyssa’s coin-striking imagery (De creatione 
hominis 26 [184d], p. 158) as suggested by 
Zinn (1968:343, 1975:75 n. 72). 

As I suggest in the subsection "The Adam 
Macro/microcosm" in the main section on 
the Ark of the Church. 

Hugh uses the terms artifex and opifex often 
in his work; for their appearance in the Ark 
texts, see Moral Ark 2:14, 4:1, pp. 52, 87. For 
more on this topos, see Rudolph 20133. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:5, pp. 99—100. 
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1334. 


1335. 


Hugh, Didascalicon 1:1, p. 4;see also De 
sacramentis 1:6:15, PL 176:272. And for the 
association of knowledge of God with self- 
knowledge, see Hugh, De sacramentis 1:6:8, 
PL 176:268—269. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 145; see also Moral Ark 
2:7, p. 45. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, pp. 3-5. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, p. 92; c£. De sacramentis 
1:10:9, PL 176:342. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 4:8, pp. 17, 110; cf. De 
vanitate 2, PL 176:717—718. 

See the subsections "The Labyrinth, 

the Charge of the Ark Lectures, and the 
Structure of The Moral Ark” and “The 
Closing of The Moral Ark and the Invitation 
to Conduct One’s Own Ark Discussions” in 
the main section on the Ark of Wisdom. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 141, 146. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 145. 

See Hugh, De sacramentis 1:6:18, PL 
176:275—276. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, p. 151. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, p. 151. As with the 
possible correlation just mentioned between 
the house of the Church (whose primary 
characteristic is thought) and the house of 
the soul (whose distinguishing feature is 
virtue) on the one hand and the finding of 
rest and remaining in rest on the other, it 
may be that attention was drawn in the Ark 
lectures between these two houses and the 
two ascents of the cold of the west and the 
heat of the east, whose main attributes are 
"thoughts" and *virtues;" respectively. 

See the subsection "Introduction:Virtue" 
in this main section on the Ark of Mother 
Grace. 

See, for example, Hugh, Moral Ark 

2:16, 3, pp. 54—85; De quinque septenis; 

De sacramentis 2:7:6, 2:13, PL 176:462, 
525—550 (on the list of virtues in De 
sacramentis 2:13:2, PL 176:526—527, see 
Colish 1994:505); De septem donis Spiritus 
Sancti. For what may be a play on at least 
part of the cardinal virtues, see Hugh, De 
sacramentis 2:1:2, PL 176:372. 

On the cardinal virtues and the Ark, see 
Philo, Questions on Genesis 2:49, p. 131. 

For a partial listing of the works consulted 
here, see Cicero, De inventione 2:157—168, 
pp. 146—150; Cicero, De finibus 5:64—68, 

pp. 188—190; Cicero, De natura deorum 
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3:38—39, p. 132; Cicero, Tusculanae 
disputationes 3:36—37, pp. 336—337; Cicero, De 
officiis 1, pp. I-55; Seneca, Epistula 120:11, 

p. 513; Plotinus, Enneads 1:2, v.1:126—128; 
Ambrose, De paradiso 12—22, pp. 272-279; 
Ambrose, De excessu fratris 1:42—58, pp. 232— 
240; Ambrose, In Lucam 5:49, 5:62—68, 

pp. 152, 156-158; Ambrose, De officiis 1:251— 
252, pp. 92-93; Macrobius, Commentarii 
1:8:3-4, p. 37; Augustine, De libero arbitrio 
1:27(89—93), pp. 228-229; Augustine, De 
moribus 1:25, pp. 29-30; Augustine, In 
Psalmos 83:11, pp. 1157-1158; Augustine, De 
diversis quaestionibus 31, pp. 41—45; Augustine, 
De trinitate 14:12, p. 438; Augustine, De 
civitate Dei 19:4, 22:24, pp. 665—667, 848; 
Augustine, Epistula 171A:2, pp. 635—636; 
Augustine, Epistula 167:5, v.2:592—593; 
Jerome, Epistula 66:3, v.3:168; Martin of 
Braga, Formula vitae honestae 1a, p. 237 
(following Seneca); Gregory the Great, 
Moralia in Job 22:2, pp. 1092—1093; Isidore, 
Liber differentiarum [II] 40, pp. 100—103; 
Rabanus Maurus, Tiactatus de anima 6—10, 
PL r10:1115—1119. Cf. also Wisdom 8:7 and 
4 Maccabees 1:18 [sic]. The works of Plato 
(e.g., Republic, Laws) and of Aristotle (e.g., 
Nicomachean Ethics) that deal with these 
virtues were unknown in the Latin West at 
this time. Many of these works, dating to 
Hugh’s life or earlier, were owned by the 
library of Saint Victor; Ouy 1999, cat. BB 

8, BB 9, CC ro, DD 3-4 (various letters), 
DD 3-4, DD 16, EE 1-2, HHH 4, HHH 
20, and KKK 18. See also Katzenellenbogen 
1939:55—56, Bloomfield 1952, O'Reilly 
1988:112—162, Colish 1994:504-507, Houser 
2004:6—39. 

See the subsection “The Moral Ark, Book 
Four: The Ark of Wisdom and Order in 
Building the House of God" in the main 
section on the Ark of Wisdom. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 146. 

Cicero, De officiis 1:20, p. 8; Ambrose, De 
paradiso 18, 22, pp. 276—277, 279. T his 
differentiation begins already with Plato, 
Republic 4:433b-434a, v.1:368—370, though 
this text was not known in the Latin West in 
the twelfth century. 

For example, Cicero, De inventione 2:160, 
p. 148; and De officiis 1:15, p. 6 (copies of 
both these texts from the first half of the 
twelfth century, owned by the library 
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of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, 

cat. HHH 4, HHH 20). Cf. Hugh, De 
meditatione 2:3, p. 48, and De sacramentis 
1:8:4, PL 176:308. On this definition, see 
Colish 1985:2:62. 

Elsewhere, Hugh readily uses the two 
meanings in the same passage, even making 
a play on the meanings; De sacramentis 1:8:4, 
1:8:8, PL 176:308, 310—311. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 1:77:17, PL 176:294. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 3, pp. 135, 136. 

On the association of the opposite of justice 
(injustice) with the vices, see Hugh, De 
sacramentis 2:13:1, PL 176:525. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, p. 150. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, p. 150. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, p. 150. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, pp. 145—146 (with 
reference to Exodus 24:1—18). 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 145. 

Augustine, De civitate Dei 15:26, p. 494; cf. 
Jerome, In Matheum 2 (13:23), pp. 105—106; 
and Jerome, Epistula 66:2—3, v.3:168—169 
(which discusses both the parable from 
Matthew and the cardinal virtues; a mid- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned 
by the library of Saint Victor, still exists; 
Ouy 1999, cat. BB 8). See also Gregory the 
Great, In Hiezechihelem 2:4:5—6, pp. 261— 
263; Bede, In Genesim 2:6:16, pp. 110—111; 
Rabanus Maurus, Commentariorum in 
Matthaeum 13:1, PL 107:945—946. See 
Hugh, De arrha animae, p. 268; see also 

the subsection “The Central Pillar, the 
Three Stages, the Four Ascents, the 
Central Cubit, the Symbols of the Four 
Evangelists, and the Serpent" in the 

main section on the Ark of the Church. 
And see de Lubac 1959:v.2:571—3574 for 
related exegesis on Ezekiel 14:14; a similar 
exegetical tradition exists for the parable 
of the harvest. 

However, see Hugh5 earlier discussion of 
the Ark of the Church (Moral Ark 1:5, p. 24), 
where he does employ a slight revision of 
Augustine’s scheme in the three stages. For 
this general theme in a heavenly ladder 
context in later twelfth-century imagery, see 
Greenhill 1954:346—347. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 145. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 5:8, p. 108. On this idea, 
see the subsection "Building the House of 
God: Distinguishing between the Ark of 
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Wisdom and the Ark of Mother Grace" in 
the main section on the Ark of Wisdom. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 7, pp. 131—152; see also 
Moral Ark 2:7, pp. 43—44. T his fruit of the 
Tree of Life is unrelated to the fruit of the 
parable of the harvest of Matthew 13:1—23, 
et al. 

See Hugh, De sacramentis 2:11, PL 
176:479—3520. 

Hugh, De scripturis 15, PL 175:22. 

Hugh, De scripturis 15, PL 175:22. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:11:1—2, PL 
176:479—481. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:11:2, PL 176:481. 
Hugh, De sacramentis 2:11:9, PL 176:496. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 146. 

Exodus 33:11—12, 18-23; but on seeing the 
face of the Lord, see also Exodus 3:6 and 
33:20. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:5, p. 101; De sacramentis 1 
prologue 2, PL 176:183—184. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:8, p. 110. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, p. 36; Mystic Ark 7, 

p. 152. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, p. 36; Mystic Ark 7, 

p. 152. 

On this, see the subsection "Going Out 
from the Ark of Wisdom through Works 
in the Material World and through 
Thought" in the main section on the Ark 
of Wisdom. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 24. 

In general, see McMahon 2006:44-53. 
Zinn (1968:166 n. 3) has already 

observed this. 

Hugh, De quinque septenis 4, p. 114. 

See the subsection “‘Form and Size,” in the 
main section on the Ark of Noah. 

Genesis 6:7, 6:20, 7:21, 7:23, 8:17. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 145; Gregory the 
Great, In Hiezechihelem 2:4:16—17, pp. 270— 
271 (it is very unlikely that these terms were 
meant to be recognized by Hugh's audience; 
a copy of this text from the first half of the 
twelfth century, owned by the library of 
Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. EE 
6). Gregory may have been following the 
quadrupedia terrae et bestias et reptilia et volatilia 
of Acts 11:6. Cf. Bede, Expositio Actuum 
Apostolorum 11:6, p. 56. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 4:2, 5:7, pp. 72, 105. On 
the influence of Gregory the Great on 
Hugh, see Baron 1957:169—170. 
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Hugh uses the terms “wild” and “tame” 
in his interpretation of the five-story Ark; 
Moral Ark 1:4, 1:5, pp. 19, 28. For clean 
and unclean, see Hugh, Moral Ark 2:2, 

p. 36. 

Zinn 1975:77—79. In this regard, it should be 
noted that the reptiles mentioned in Hugh, 
Moral Ark 4:8, pp. 106—107 (with reference 
to Psalm 103:25, Vulgate), are neither the 
reptiles of Genesis nor of the heat of the 
east. On amphibians, see Pseudo-Hugh, De 
bestiis ss, PL 177:105. 

Cf. Hugh, De unione, p. 212. 

For example, Heck 1997, Figures 6—8, 21, 22, 
25, 26, 29. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 24; Mystic Ark 4, 

p. 145. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, De consideratione 

1:10- 1I, V.3:405—407; William of Saint- 
Thierry, De natura corporis et animae 88, 

p. 134; Peter Lombard, Sententíae 3:33:1, 
3:36:1:3, v.2:187—188, 202—205. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, p. 32. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 3:14, pp. 64—67; De 
scripturis 1, PL 175:9—10. 

On this practice in the Didascalicon, see 
Taylor 1961 in general, but esp. pp. 22-28. 
Hugh, De quinque septenis 3, p. 114; cf. 
Augustine, De sermone Domini 1:11, p. 10 

(a copy of this text from the first half of 
the twelfth century, owned by the library 
of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. 
CC 32). 

Ambrose, De officiis 1:251, p. 93 (an early- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. DD 16); Augustine, De diversis 
quaestionibus 31:1, p. 43; Augustine, In Psalmos 
83:11, pp. 1157—1158. But see also Cicero, De 


finibus 5:67, pp. 189—190. 


Cicero, De officiis 1:62, p. 22 (a mid-twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. HHH 20). 

See my discussion of justitia earlier in this 
section. 

Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 3:37, p. 337; 
De officiis 1:19, p. 8. 

Macrobius (Commentarii 1:8:4, p. 37; a mid- 
twelfth-century copy of this text, owned by 
the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. KKK 18) notes in his discussion 
of the cardinal virtues that fortitude aids the 
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1392. 


1393. 
1394. 


1395. 


1396. 


1397. 


1398. 
1399. 


1400. 


1401. 


1402. 


soul in not being terrified of the dizzying 
heights of ascension to celestial realms. 
Cicero, De finibus 5:67, p. 189; Tusculanae 
disputationes 3:36, p. 336; De natura deorum 
3:38, p. 132; De officiis 1:93, p. 32. For Hugh 
on temperance, see Didascalicon 2:19, p. 38 
(quoting Boethius); and De sacramentis 
2:11:10, PL 176:497. 

Cicero, De inventione 2:160, p. 147; De natura 
deorum 3:38, p. 132; and cf. De finibus 5:67, 

p. 189. 

Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 3:37, p. 337; 
De officiis 1:19, pp. 7-8. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 2:18, p. 37. 

See the subsection “The Moral Ark, Book 
Four: The Ark of Wisdom and Order in 
Building the House of God" in the main 
section on the Ark of Wisdom. 

Cicero, De inventione 2:164, p. 149; De finibus 
5:64, p. 188. 

Hugh, De scripturis 1, PL 175:10—11. 

On the association between knowledge and 
love in Hugh’s thought, see: In hierarchiam 6, 
PL 175:1038; Moral Ark 1:2, 1:3, 4:5, pp. 7, 9, 12, 
99; De scripturis 16, PL 175:24; De sacramentis 1 
prologue 6, 1:6:2, 1:10:9, PL 176:185, 264, 343. 
The terminology in these discussions often 
varies (cognitio, scientia, agnitio, cognoscere; amor, 
dilectio, amare), as is common in Hugh’s work, 
but the pairing remains the same. See also 
Zinn 1968:211-217. 

Augustine, Epistula 171A:2, pp. 635—636. 
See, for example, Plato, Republic 
4:427d-445e, v.1:344—380, which also gives 
a type of inclusive social reading to the 
cardinal virtues; this work was not available 
in the Latin West at this time. On this 
subject, see Houser 2004:10-11. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 5:7, p. 106; see also 5:8, 

p. 108; Hugh, Moral Ark 4:6, p. 101. See 

also Hildebert de Lavardin’s description 

of William of Champeaux' new life at 
Saint Victor as true philosophy (Hoc vere 
philosophari est); Epistola 1:1, PL 171:141. 

On living in the Ark, see Hugh, Moral Ark 
1:3, p. 17; on the distinction between finding 
rest and remaining in rest, see the subsection 
"Building the House of God: Distinguishing 
between the Ark of Wisdom and the Ark of 
Mother Grace" in the main section on the 
Ark of Wisdom. 

Hugh, De sacramentis 2:13:9, PL 176:535. Cf. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 126. 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 3:9, p. 69 (with reference 
to Proverbs 28:1). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 3:9, p. 69. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 45; De laude caritate 
7—10, pp. 188—194; De sacramentis 2:13:9, PL 
176:535. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5, p. 41; De laude caritate 
I$, p. 198. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:2, p. 8; De laude caritate 8, 
13, pp. 192, 196. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5, p. 41. 

Zinn (1968:327) also sees this ascent as 
culminating in charity. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 6, p. 151. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 1:2 (quoting Boethius), 
1:4, 5:8, pp. 6—7, 11, 108—109; In hierarchiam 1, 
PL 175:923-925. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 3:2, p. 55. 

Hugh, In hierarchiam 1, PL 175:923-925 


(with reference to 1 Corinthians 1:17—31 
and 3:18—23); see also De institutione 
novitiorum 6, p. 38. 

virtus est habitus animi in modum naturae 
rationi consentaneus; Hugh, Didascalicon 6:14, 
p. 152. See also Hugh, De sacramentis 1:6:17, 
PL 176:273. C£. virtus est animi habitus naturae 
modo atque rationi consentaneus (virtue is 

a state of mind consistent with the due 
measure of nature and with reason); Cicero, 
De inventione 2:159, p. 147 (an early-twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. HHH 4). Hugh cites De inventione in 
his Didascalicon (1:10, 2:20, pp. 39, 57, and 
elsewhere). Much of this passage from De 
inventione is copied virtually word for word 
in Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus 31, 

pp. 41-45. For Hugh’s conception of virtue 
as "a certain soundness and wholeness of 
the rational soul;" see also the subsection 
"Introduction:Virtue" in this main section 
on the Ark of Mother Grace. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:6:17, PL 176:273— 


275. On Hugh and grace, see Mignon 
1895:v.1:258—259. 


. For the presence of this idea in the Ark 


lectures, see Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 126. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, pp. 31-32. 

. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:6:17, PL 176:274. 

. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:6:17, PL 176:274. 
21. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:6:17, PL 176:274. C£. 


for example, Cicero, De officiis 1:153, p. 53. 
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. Hugh, De institutione novitiorum 6, 8, 


PP. 36, 44. 


. Hugh, De sacramentis 2:1:1, PL 176:371. 
. Hugh, De sacramentis 1:7:35, 2:2:1, PL 


176:303, 415—416. locum disciplinae et scholam 
virtutum; Hugh, De vanitate 3, PL 176:723. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3, pp. 93—94; De vanitate 3, 


PL 176:7235—726. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5—6, pp. 41-42. 

See the subsection “The Central Pillar, the 
Three Stages, the Four Ascents, the Central 
Cubit, the Symbols of the Four Evangelists, 
and the Serpent” in the main section on the 


Ark of the Church. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 141. 
. The exegetical tradition of Song of Songs 


3:7 and 6:7 (Vulgate) is too involved to be 
taken up here; but see Augustine, De diversis 
quaestionibus 55, p. 94; Gregory the Great, 
Super Cantica Canticorum 3:9 and 6:6, PL 
79:505, 527 (these parts of the commentary 
are no longer attributed to Gregory; two 
mid-twelfth-century copies of this text, 
owned by the library of Saint Victor, still 
exist; Ouy 1999, cat. EEE 15, FFF 16); 

Bede, In Cantica Canticorum 2:3:7, 4:6:7, 

Pp. 237-238, 307; Haimo of Auxerre, In 
Cantica Canticorum 3, 6, PL 117:311—312, 338. 
The sixty mighty men appear in the tables 
of Hugh’s Chronicon; see Green 1943:492. 
See, for example, Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 44; 
and Mystic Ark 4, p. 146. 

Hugh, Miscellanea 1:59, 1:62, PL 177:503, 
504; cf. Haimo of Auxerre, In Cantica 
Canticorum 3, PL 117:311—312. Hugh sees the 
Song of Songs in general as representing the 
highest level of contemplation; In Ecclesiasten 
I, PL 175:117. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 6:3, p. 115 (I follow 
Taylors translation here; Taylor 1961:137); 
Moral Ark 4:2, p. 91. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, 6, pp. 141, 150; cf. Moral 
Ark 2:7, p. 44. 

Hugh gives a great deal of attention to 
female saints in his brief overview of Early 
Christian history in De vanitate 4, PL 
176:737. 

I say this is a traditional position on the basis 
of such evidence as Augustine, Confessiones 
13:47, p. 270, where it is said that women 
have an intellectual capacity equal to men. 
See the more common treatment of the 
sexes, with male and female segregated 


1436. 
1437. 


1438. 
1439. 
1440. 
1441. 
1442. 


1443. 


1444. 


1445. 


1440. 


in a ladder composition, in Stuttgart, 
Württembergisches Landesbibliothek, ms 
cod. hist. 2? 415:87 (reproduced in Heck 
1997, Figure 26, with discussion pp. 84-87; 
and see von Borries-Schulten 1987, cat. 64). 
Hugh, De arrha animae, pp. 246—248. 

See Hugh, Moral Ark 1:2, 1:5, 3:15, 4:4, 

pp. 7-8, 27, 82, 96-97; and Mystic Ark 4, 

p. 142. This was a popular theme with Hugh; 
see, in particular, De amore. And see the 
subsection “The Cold of the East: Fear/ 
Sorrow/Love and the Beginning of the 
Return to God" in this main section on the 
Ark of Mother Grace. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 141. 

Hugh, De tribus rerum subsistentiis, p. 134. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 147. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, pp. 9-10. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, p. 91. On this, see 

the subsection “The Line of Generation 

in General and the Line of Generation 
According to the Flesh in Particular" in the 
main section on the Ark of the Church. 
Cf. also Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis 

4, pp. 6-7, and Augustine, Sermo 280, PL 
38:1280—1285. 

On these subjects, see, for example, 
Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichaeos 2:26, 
p. 148 (with reference to Matthew 25:41); 
and Isidore, Etymologiae 11:118, 11:143, v. 

2, n.p. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 42; Mystic Ark 4, 
Pp. 141, 145; and see also Moral Ark 1:5, 

p. 31. There is a striking correspondence 
between the so-called three temptations 
of 1 John 2:15—16 — pride of life, lust 

of the flesh, and lust of the eyes (which 
includes an inappropriate lust for 
knowledge) — and the three ascents of 

the guilts and punishments of original 

sin; on the three temptations in general, 
see Howard 1966:43—56. This theory was 
popularized by Augustine (Confessiones 
2-4, pp. 18—56), as discussed by O'Donnell 
(1992:V. 1:xxxv—xxxvi). 

For the painting from the Catacomb of 
Balbina, see Heck 1997, Figures 9—10, with 
discussion pp. 46—47. For the Speculum 
virginum, see Köln, Historisches Archiv, ms 
W 276a:78v (reproduced in Legner 1985, 
cat. A23). 

Stuttgart, Württembergisches 
Landesbibliothek, ms cod. hist. 2° 415:87 
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1447. 


1448. 


1449. 
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(reproduced in Heck 1997, Figure 26, with 
discussion pp. 84—87; and see von Borries- 
Schulten 1987, cat. 64). 

Vienna, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, ms 242:3; and Leipzig, 
Universitätsbibliothek, ms lat. 1253:3; (both 
reproduced in Courcelle 1967, Figures 26:1 
and 26:2); see also Heck 1997:162-163. Cf. 
Boethius, Philosophiae consolatio 1, prose 
1:1—6, p. 2 (a late-eleventh-century copy 

of this text, owned by the library of Saint 
Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, cat. EE 21). 
Darmstadt, Landesbibliothek, ms 1640:173 
(reproduced in Katzenellenbogen 1939, 
Figure 35, with related discussion pp. 31—33, 
52-56); see also Esmeijer 1978:32 and 
Kühnel 1987:240-241. 

The mural from San Gennaro is 
reproduced in Fasola 1975, Figure 14. For 
the Psychomachia, see, for example, Brussels, 
Bibliothéque royale, ms 10066—77:136v 
(reproduced in Tanner 1993, Figure 12). 
The canon tables are discussed in the 
subsection “The Context of the Ark of 
Wisdom: The Image of The Mystic Ark 

and the Four Arks" in the main section 

on the Ark of Wisdom. While I say that 
this traditional type of image is removed 
from the concept of the image of The 
Mystic Ark, such an image apparently was 
made in the context of the Ark texts; see 
Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, ms 729:14ar, 
as noted by Sicard (2001a:43*). On the 
imagery of this topos, see Hermas, Pastor 
3:9:15, pp. 546—549 (this was translated into 
Latin early on); Prudentius, Psychomachia 
804—915, pp. 178—181. On the turris 
sapientiae in general, see Evans 1980b:40— 
41; and on architectural metaphor in 
general, Rudolph 20132. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 5:9, pp. 110—111; Moral 
Ark 1:5, 3:11, pp. 30-31, 80. 

Douai, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 
372:V.1:100 (reproduced in Heck 1997, 
Figure 25, with discussion pp. 78-83; see 
also Cahn 1996, cat. 122); Hortus deliciarum f. 
215v (facsimile reproduced in Green 1979, v. 
1, Plate 124; see also Heck 1997:89-91). For 
the Ladder of Divine Ascent of John Climacus, 
which does not seem to have been available 
to Hugh (Ware 1982:68), see Martin 1954. 
There are exceptions, such as the Speculum 
virginum, Köln, Historisches Archiv, ms 
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W 276a:78v (reproduced in Legner 1985, 
cat. A23). 

Ghent, Universiteitsbibliotheek Gent, ms 
16:231v (reproduced in Katzenellenbogen 
1939, Figure 64, with discussion p. 65). 

See the subsection “The Heat of the West: 
Patience/Mercy/Compunction and the 
Remission of Sin" in this main section on 
the Ark of Mother Grace. 

Dijon, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 173:56v 
(reproduced in Rudolph 1997, Figure 25, 
with discussion pp. 56—58). 

Reproduced in Erlande-Brandenburg 
1998:116 (the main view is correctly 
identified, the detail incorrectly). 

See the subsection “The Heat of the East: 
Temperance/Prudence/Fortitude and 
Living in the Ark" in this main section on 
the Ark of Mother Grace. 

See Rupprecht 1984, Figures 45, 161, 

and 173. 

Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, ms 9968—72, 
scene 13 (reproduced in Woodruff 1929, 
Figure 25). Cf. Prudentius, Psychomachia 
40-108, pp. 153—155. 

Hugh does use such violent imagery, 
although under other circumstances; see 
Hugh, Miscellanea 1:111, PL 177:540. 
Stuttgart, Württembergische 
Landesbibliothek, ms cod. hist. 2? 415:87 
(reproduced in Heck 1997, Figure 26, with 
discussion pp. 84—87; and see von Borries- 
Schulten 1987, cat. 64). 

Dijon, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 173:122 
(reproduced in Rudolph 1997, Figure 31; 
with discussion pp. 52—53). 

For some discussion of this topic, see the 
subsections “The Central Cubit as the 
Center of the Cosmos,’ “The Line of 
Generation According to the Spirit,” and 
“The Ether: Time” in the main section on 
the Ark of the Church. 

Dijon, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 173:29 
(reproduced in Rudolph 19972, Figure 22, 
with discussion p. 45). 

For reproductions of Hugh5 De quinque 
septenis, see Evans 1980b, Figure 25 (from 
Citeaux, no less), with discussion p. 49; 
Sicard 1993, Plate 2, with discussion p. 145; 
and see Katzenellenbogen 1939:63 n. 2. 
Rudolph 19972:86—88. 

Reproduced in Murdoch 1984, no. 34 
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Hugh, Mystic Ark 4, p. 141. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 123; cf. Moral Ark 2:7, 
P- 44- 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, pp. 125-126. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, 4:3-4:4, pp. 27, 94-98. 
See also Didascalicon 6:4, pp. 120—121; De 
sacramentis 1:3:2—3, PL 176:217—218; and De 
amore. Hugh already took up the question 
of why God hides in the Ark of Wisdom, if 
my proposed sequence for the Ark lectures 
is correct; see the subsection “Order: The 
Solution" in the main section on the Ark of 
Wisdom. In general, see also Schütz 1967. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:3—4, pp. 94-95. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 43. On Christ as 
mediator, see Hugh, De sacramentis 2:1:12, 
PL 176:412—416. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:6, p. 42, with reference to 
Micah 4:1. 

Hugh, De unione, pp. 210—212, said in 
reference to Exodus 19:20. See also Hugh, 
De sacramentis 2, prologue, PL 176:363—364. 
This idea was well known to Hugh’s 
audience through a eucharistic connection 
in the Offertory of the Mass, a connection 
that may have come up in the Ark of 
Mother Grace lecture but for which there 
is no direct evidence; see the subsection 
“The Central Cubit and the Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of Christ” in the main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

Hugh, De laude caritate 10, pp. 192—194; see 
also De arrha animae, p. 258. 

Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 176:714. 

It would not have been out of place for 
Hugh to refer to Christ as the creator and 
savior — a major theme in the Ark of the 
Church — again here, perhaps through the 
visual component of the central pillar, in 
which the idea of the creator and savior is 
inherent. 

Hugh, In hierarchiam 2, PL 175:939—940; 
Moral Ark 4:1, pp. 87-88 (citing John 14:23). 
Hugh, Moral Ark 4:5, p. 100. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:2, p. 91; cf. Mystic Ark 11, 
p. 161. On unity, see Hugh, De tribus diebus 
19, pp. 41-43. 

On this, see the subsection ^The Restless 
Heart and the Charge of the Ark Lectures" 
in the main section on the Ark of Wisdom. 
On Christ as remedy, see, among other 
instances, Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, 2:7, 2:8, p. 5, 
43-44, 46. 


1482. 


1483. 


1484. 


1485. 


1486. 


1487. 
1488. 
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Hugh, Moral Ark 2:5, p. 41; Mystic Ark 1, 6, 
pp. 122, 151;see also Mystic Ark 4, p. 146. 
Hugh, De institutione novitiorum, prologue, 
p. 18; Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, 4:2, pp. 45, 91; 
Bernard of Clairvaux, De consideratione 
513-4, V.3:468—469. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 1:5, 3:15, pp. 15, 
27-28, 83; see also De sacramentis 2:18:16, 
PL 176:613—614 (with a dependency on 
Augustine De civitate Dei; Weisweiler 
1949:254—255). See also the subsection “The 
Majesty and the Vision of God" in the main 
section on the Ark of the Church. And see 
Zinn 1968:203—204, 349—350, and Zinn 
1992:107, 109. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 15; De sacramentis 
1:10:90, PL 176:341—344 (with reference to I 
Corinthians 13:12). 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 3:15, pp. 15, 82 (with 
reference to 1 Corinthians 13:12). The nine 
orders of angels in the image of the Ark are 
explicitly described as turning in order to 
contemplate the face of the Majesty; Hugh, 
Mystic Ark 11, p. 161. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, 1:5, pp. 10, 28. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:5, 4:9, pp. 28, 112; 

De sacramentis 2:13:11, PL 176:541 (with 
reference to 1 Corinthians 13:13). For more 
on tasting God, see Moral Ark 1:1, 3:2, 3:11, 
pp. 4, 55, 73; Hugh, Didascalicon 5:9, p. 110 
(with reference to Psalm 33:9, Vulgate); 

De quinque septenis 3, p. 118; De sacramentis 
1:6:32, PL 176:283; De substantia dilectionis 
3, pp. 86-88; and cf. Moral Ark 3:15—16, 

pp. 82-83. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:6, p. 42. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10; and cf. Moral 
Ark 2:6, p. 42; De laude caritate 10, p. 192; De 
sacramentis 2, prologue, PL 176:363—364. In 
this topos, Hugh may perhaps be following 
Gregory the Great, Moralia in Job 27:29, 

p. 1352 (two copies of this text from the first 
half of the twelfth century, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exist; Ouy 1999, 
cat. EE 1-2, NNN 7-8). 


CHAPTER THREE. CONCLUSION 


1. Hugh, De vanitate 2, PL 176:714. 

2. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

3. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 17. See also De 
sacramentis 2:18:19, PL 176:616; and In 
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wan 


LI. 
I2. 


Ecclesiasten 1, PL 175:116—117 (where Hugh 
describes contemplation as a state in which 
the subject under contemplation becomes 
completely comprehensible in all its aspects). 
On this characteristic of the Ark, see also 

the observations of Ohly 1972:100, Obrist 
1986:49, Sicard 1991:31, Sicard 1993:219, Wirth 
1999:390—391, and Sicard 2001a: 11*. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, p. 3. See also Didascalicon 


2:1, p. 23, and Moral Ark 1:3, 4:9, pp. 10, 116. In 
this, Hugh seems to be following Augustine, 
Confessiones 11:13, p. 201 (a mid-twelfth- 
century copy of this text, owned by the 
library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 1999, 
cat. DD 1). 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1, 4:9, pp. 33, 117. 
. De tribus diebus 21, 26, pp. 51, 63; Hugh, In 


hierarchiam 1, PL 175:926; Moral Ark 2:7, 

4:7, 4:9, pp. 44, 102—103, 116; Mystic Ark 4, 

7. pp- 143, 152; Hugh, De vanitate 1, 2, PL 
176:703—705, 711—712, 715, 720. For Hugh’s 
theory of the three eyes, see the subsection 
above, “The Cold of the West: Cognition/ 
Meditation/Contemplation and the 
Restoration of the Integrity of the Soul,” 

in the main section on the Ark of Mother 
Grace. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 2:1 (this passage may show 
the influence of the final pages of Augustine, 
De civitate Dei 22:30, pp. 865—866), 4:2, pp. 33, 
91—92; and De vanitate 1, PL 176:710. 


. Hugh, De tribus diebus 3, pp. 9—10 (this 


passage follows Augustine, In Ioannis 24:2, 
Pp. 244-245). 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10. 
IO. 


This idea is very common in Hugh’s thought; 
for a few examples among many, see De tribus 
diebus, passim, but esp. 1, 4, 8, 14, 15 (citing 
Romans 1:20), 16, 17, 21, 25, 26, pp. 3-4, 

9—IO, 20—21, 31, 33, 34, 36—37, $1, 60—62, 62; 

In hierarchiam 1:1, 1:5, 2:1, 5, PL 173:926—928, 
932—934, 940—941, 1013, 1018; Moral Ark 4:6, 
4:7, 4:9, pp. 102, 117; De vanitate 2, PL 176:716; 
De scripturis s, PL 175:14; De sacramentis: 1:3:20, 
1:6:5, PL 176:225, 266—267. 

Rudolph 1990a. 

The evidence suggests that Saint Victor had 

a modest but traditional attitude toward art, 
with Hugh’s own uncle being commemorated 
for “enhancing” (ampliavit) the house with 
"gold and silver, as well as precious vestments, 
hangings, and curtains, and various other 
furnishings,” in addition to bringing about 
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. Willesme 1991:108. All of the major 
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and completing the construction of a new 
church (factum et constructum est; he apparently 
initiated the project as well as saw it through 
to completion); Necrologium S. Victoris, May 5, 
p. 558. See also Willesme 1981, Bautier 
1991:35—36, and Willesme 1991. On the use of 
excessive art in the cult of the dead and the 
cult of relics, see Rudolph 19902:20—79. 
Gilduin, Indiculum, pp. 278—279. On the 
Indiculum, see de Ghellinck 1910. 

Cloes 1958, Southern 1971:163, and Colish 
1994, passim, but esp. pp. 33—90. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

Luscombe 1969:101—102 and Engels 1975:198 
n. 4. See also Mews 2005:230. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

Rudolph 2004:68—70. 

Hugh, De vanitate 1-4, PL 176:703—705, 711, 
713—740. 

Van den Eynde 1960:88—90, 214. 

Hugh, Quid vere diligendum sit. This may be the 
type of short work that Hugh made a habit 
of writing and handing out to whomever 
was interested, as described in De sacramentis 1 
preface to the prologue, PL 176:173. 


. Chatillon (1969:72—73, 73 n. 68) believes that 


the School of SaintVictor was probably held 
during conversation hours in the cloister. See 
also Sicard 1991:28, Sicard 1993:15—20, and 
Sicard 2001a:7*-8*. 

Squire 1962:24—25. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 10, p. 156. 


monastery buildings were destroyed in 
1789-1798, during the course of the French 
Revolution; Willesme 1991:115. 


. All of the information that I use in regard 


to the extant manuscripts comes from the 
catalogue in Sicard 2001a:27*-74*. 


. I say this on the basis of the relative standards 


established by Guenée (1980:255), as cited by 
Sicard 1993:96 n. 56. 

When manuscripts are dated by Sicard 

with split centuries (e.g., twelfth—-thirteenth 
century), I equally divide the number of 
manuscripts between the two century 
groupings. 


. For early printed editions of The Mystic Ark, 


see Sicard 2001a:70*-74*. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 117. 
. Rudolph 2004:68—70. 

. Sicard 2001a:10*. 

. Rudolph 2004:71-78. 
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Hugh, Descriptio mappae mundi, prologue, 

p. 133. 

Unless otherwise noted, the arguments and 
sources for this entire section are based 

on Rudolph 2010, which greatly expands 
upon the discussion presented here. In 
particular, several paragraphs have been 
borrowed from this article. See also Rudolph 
1990a and Rudolph 1990b.Aside from my 
discussion here, it should be noted that the 
Compendium historiae of Peter of Poitiers 
seems to show significant influence from 
The Mystic Ark in regard to certain aspects 
of its general conception, as well as in a 
number of specific details, although this text 
is primarily historical and not experiential; 
see the privately owned manuscript 
reproduced in Holcomb 2009, no. 31. There 
are also some vague conceptual similarities 
between the Ark and some of the diagrams 
of Opicinus de Canistris; for example, see 
Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana ms 
pal. lat. 1993 (reproduced in Holcomb 2009, 
nos 45 and 46). Textually, Richard of Saint 
Victor seems to directly borrow Hugh’s 
method of introducing the entire image first 
so that the parts can be understood better, as 
in his illustration-accompanied In visionem 
Ezechielis; on this see Cahn 1994:55. And 

the Cistercian Isaac of Stella, believed to 
have been a student of Hugh’s, very heavily 
and directly borrows from The Mystic Ark — 
whether the text or the image — in his In 
epiphania Domini, fragment 1:5, 1:11—17, 

pp. 284, 288—292. 

Southern 1971:163 and Colish 1994:57. 

See the charter of March 15, 1125, in Suger 
(ed. Gasparri), v.2:171. Suger's Testamentum 
indicates that actual construction was in 
process by the date of the document, June 17, 
1137 (Suger [ed. Gasparri], p. 336), work 
commonly thought to have begun around 
1135 (e.g., Crosby and Blum 1987:103). The 
dating of De sacramentis is traditionally given 
as 1133—1137 (Van den Eynde 1960:100—103, 
207), although an early form of a portion 

of De sacramentis existed around 1127, the 
time of the Mystic Ark lectures (Piazzoni 
1982:862—865). 

On this controversy, see Rudolph 1990a. 
Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, 2, 5—6, 9, pp. 121—122, 
123, 129—130, 148—151, 157, 159—160. I say that 
the Apostles are arranged “as if the senate 


40. 
AI. 
. For the restorations to the west portals 


44- 


45. 


50. 


SI. 


of the city of God” because of their explicit 
association with the twelve Patriarchs, who 
are so described. 

Mâle 1978:183. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 5, pp. 148—149. 


of Saint-Denis, see Blum 1992. On the 
Coronation of the Virgin in the left portal, 
Blum 1986:206, 209—214. 


. I see the tympanum of the left portal (the 


Coronation of the Virgin, if that was, in fact, 
its subject) as closely associated with that of 
the right; Rudolph 2010:589—-590. 

Spiegel 1978:44. Cf. William of Saint- 
Denis, Sugerii vita 1, 2, pp. 305—307, 323. On 
Suger and history in general, see Spiegel 
1978:39-$2. 

Southern 1971, esp. pp. 165—166. See also 
Chenu 1968:162—174, and, for a discussion 
of this specifically from the point of view 
taken here, Rudolph 1999:28—29. On history 
and the School of Saint Victor, Guyot-Bachy 
2010. Hugh’s interests apparently extended 
to historiography, as suggested by Hugh, 
Chronicon (ed. Pertz); and, to a lesser extent, 
Didascalicon 3:2, p. 52 (quoting Isidore). 


. Chenu 1968:162—201. 
. Hugh, Didascalicon 6:2—4, pp. 113, 116, 118—120, 


and throughout his writings. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:3, p. 10. 
. Panofsky 1957, Radding and Clark 1992, 


Gasparri 2001, Poirel 2001b, and Gasparri 
2006. Panofsky' theory, though widely 
admired, seems to have been generally 
rejected; on Radding and Clark, see the 
reviews of Paul Crossley (1994) and Stephen 
Murray (1994). 

This section is based on Rudolph 2011 and 
Rudolph 1990b, and employs some language 
from them. 

Suger, De administratione 2:12—13, ed. Gasparri, 
pp. 130-138, esp. 132—134 [De administratione 
33, ed. Panofsky, pp. 60—66, esp. 62]. This 
particular justification is best understood in 
relation to the extended passage rather than 
decontextualizing it, as is usually done; see 


Rudolph 1990b and Rudolph 2011. 


. Gregory the Great, Epistula 9:209, p. 768 


(alternative numeration 9:105). See also 
Epistula 11:10, pp. 873—876 (alternative 11:13); 
and the spurious Epistula, Appendix X, esp. 
pp. 1110-1111 (alternative 9:52). A fairly 
complete copy of Gregorys letters from the 
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second half of the eleventh century, owned 
by the library of Saint Victor, still exists; Ouy 
1999, cat. EE 7. For an overview of Gregory’s 
position on art, see Kessler 2006. For a 
contemporary definition of metaphor, see 
John of Salisbury, Metalogicon 1:24, p. 68. 
Rudolph 2011:400-401. 

Hugh’s views on spiritual/social hierarchy 

as expressed in The Mystic Ark (Mystic Ark 4, 
Pp. 140, 145—146, and see the subsection “The 
Heat of the East: Temperance/Prudence/ 
Fortitude and Living in the Ark" in the main 
section on the Ark of Mother Grace) can 
also be seen in the panel of Moses Receiving 
the Law in the Life of Moses window, 
although articulated differently (reproduced in 
Rudolph 2011, Figure 12). 


. William of Saint-Denis, Sugerii vita 1, 


pp- 299—301, 307. 


. This process was more involved than might 


seem to be implied here; see Rudolph 
2011:412-418. 


. Rudolph 2011:417. 
. Jacques de Vitry, Historia occidentalis 24, p. 138; 


Osbert, Vita Hugonis, PL 175: CLXII-CLXIII. 


. The characterization of Abelard is attributed 


to Peter the Venerable, Epitaphia 1, p. 717. 
Abelard, Fidei confessio, pp. 680-681. According 
to Luscombe (1969:212—213), Hugh and one 
of his disciples inadvertently "prepared the case 
against Abelard" in advance of Sens through 
their criticisms of his work, which were more 
comprehensive than those of Bernard of 
Clairvaux or William of Saint- Thierry. 


. Taylor 1961:25—28. 

. Hugh, De vanitate 1, PL 176:703—712. 

. Necrologium S. Victoris, April 21, p. 554. 

. Necrologium S. Victoris, January 14, p. 537. On 


the murder of Prior Thomas, see Bautier 
1981:77. 


. Chatillon 1952:264—266 and Ferruolo 


1985:29—30, 40-44. 


. See esp. Ferruolo 1985:43-44. 
66. 


Luscombe 1969:213; see also Mews 2005:230 
and Mews 2010. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 122. 
. As most explicitly put by Hugh in his 


statement on reason and authority in Moral 


Ark 1:1, p. 3. 


. Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

. Southern 1971:163. 

. Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, pp. 47-48. 

. Peter of Celle, Epistola 167, PL 202:610. 
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APPENDIX. TRANSLATION OF 
THE MYSTIC ARK WITH ART 
HISTORICAL COMMENTARY 


1. Hugh, Didascalicon 3:4, p. 54 (I use Taylor’s 
translation here; Taylor 1961:88). 

2. Sicard 1993:76—99; Sicard 2001a:148*—149*, 
192*—195*. For my understanding of these 
recensions, see Rudolph 2004:44-61. 

3. Sicard 2001a:205*—211*, 255*—258*. 

4. The term mystica should not be understood in 
any specific exegetical sense; for example, in 
De sacramentis 1 prologue 6, PL 176:185, Hugh 
describes allegory in terms of facta mystica and 
tropology in terms of facienda mystica, as already 
pointed out by Taylor (1961:35). 

5. Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark. 

6. In these comments, I use the Patrologia latina 
edition, the same one used by Weiss. Hugh, 
Mystic Ark, PL 176:682a, per nubem humanitatis; 
682a, Qui undique ad se venientibus; 682b, stat quía 
adjuvat; 685a, rectam et; 68sc, quae est a columna 
deorsum; 685d, id est post Christi adventum; 686c, 
semiplenas (an important art historical term); 688c, 
et qui in secunda est medius, in tertia sit interior, 689c, 
naturalis (distinguishing one period from another); 
691a—b, nec arcae, nec (completely reversing the 
meaning of the passage); 691d, In superiori parte; 
693b, per singulos passus (very misleading); 693c, 
Ex altera vero parte scalarum ab eodem angulo 
sursum (important detail); 694b, foris (important 
specification); 696b, inferioris; 697d, et tamen sicut 
unam columnam utroque latere, ita unum ostium 
utroque ostio figuramus (important explanation); 
700c-d, ut mirabili dispositione ab eodem principe 
decurrat situs locorum cum ordine temporum, et idem 
sit finis mundi, qui est finis saeculi (the crucial 
explanation of Hugh5 theory of an east-west 
spatial-temporal progression of events throughout 
history); 700d, secundum quatuor partes mundi; 701b, 
sub singulis mensibus singuli ordinate (an important 
specification); 702d, ut a prima unitate sit origo 
omnium. Et in secunda unitate consummetur creatio 
angelorum (an important conceptual explanation); 
704a, Amen (the final word of the text). 

7. Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. 45 (“picture” 
from scriptura), 46 ("second" from tertia), 49 
(twice confuses eternity for the chronological 
progression of time), 49 ("below" from sursum), 
$3 ("less dominating in their conduct" from 
conversatione occulti exstiterant), 54 (gives mali 
as “bad,” a term that is inappropriate to the 
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context), 56 (reads cornu as "side" and then as 
"edge" rather than as “corner”), 56 (“on the 
right” from in superiori, three times), 56 (“on 
the left” from in inferiori), 56 (“on the left" from 
inferius), 57 (“in different ways" from alternatim, 
missing important gender implications), 58 (“In 
the same quadrant" from Ex altera parte scalarum 
ab eodem angulo), 59 (“on the first of the three 
ladders” from ex uno latere scalarum trium), 59 
("seventy times seven" from septuagies septies, 
whose context makes clear that it should be 
understood as “seventy-seven times"), 60 (“not 
yet” from non jam when the context indicates 
that this important phrase means “no longer”), 
60 ("scales" from scalae, in a very important 
indication of the meaning of the first three 
ladders or scalae), 60 ("the other three virtues" 
from reliquae tres quaternarum virtutum, missing 
the element of quaternity in this unusual 
sequence of virtues), 61 (volumine given as 
"book" although the context, iconographical 
usage, and use of the distinguishing term liber 
twice in the same sentence suggests the word 
“scroll”), 62 (“joining” for conflans, missing 

the evocative meaning of the imagery of 
"melüng"), 63 (“a mint for coins” from 
monetam, though the context indicates “a 
mold"), 64 (“four animals" rather than “four 
living things" from quatuor animalia, ignoring 
the inclusion of Noah), 64 (“cow” from bovem, 
missing the traditional pairing of the ox and 
ass), 65 (“I lead the river” from ducitur, rather 
than “the river is drawn”), 65 ("remedy" rather 
than “remedies” from remedia, an important 
theological distinction related to the different 
periods), 66-67 (“rooms” rather than “stopping 
places" from mansiones for the forty-two stages 
of the Hebrews’ wandering in the desert), 67 
(“the heavens" from aer rather than “the air" 

as one of the elemental cosmic zones), 67 
(edits aspicit to read aspergit, incorrectly giving 
"scattering" flowers for “gazes” at some flowers, 
and so missing the integration of the four [sic] 
senses with the four seasons in this passage on 
the macro/microcosm), 67 (gives “each in his 
beginnings" for singuli in principiis suis rather 
than "each one at that point at which his 
particular season begins"), 67—68 (gives circulus 
oblongus first, correctly, as an oval and then, 
incorrectly, as a circle; then incorrectly gives 
circuli as *oval" twice, giving an incorrect image 
of the Ark), 68 (gives “heaven” for aetherea 
rather than the cosmic zone of the ether, even 


IO. 


TI. 


I2. 


T3 


though aer was previously translated as “the 
heavens" as well), 68 (“are put under" for 
supponuntur rather than "are joined,” thus 

in the same passage writing that the signs 

of the zodiac are both under and above the 
personifications of the months), 68 (gives 
"fixed stars" for signa instead of “signs” of 
the zodiac; the fixed stars comprise far more 
than just the signs of the zodiac, which is the 
explicit subject here), 69 (for circa thronum ex 
utraque parte, circa medium gives "around the 
middle of the throne on each side,” which 
makes no sense in this context, instead of 
“near the throne on both sides, facing the 
center’), 70 (gives “was completed” for 
consummetur instead of “will be complete” in 
a passage referring to what will happen at 
the end of time). 


. Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. 53 (mixes 


up the sequence of natural law, etc.), 55 (mixes 
up the sequence of purple, etc.), 61 (mixes up 
body and soul), 67 (mixes up the sequence of 
the four seasons). 


. Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. $7, 61, and 


63 (for some of the cardinal virtues, while 
their translation is inconsistent throughout 
the text); 67 (“the lap of Abraham” for “the 
bosom of Abraham"). 

Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. 59 
(abstinentiae is given as "abstinence" in the 
translation of an inscription, then as "fasting" 
a few lines later, and then as “abstinence” 
again); 57, 61, and 63 (inconsistent in 
translation of the cardinal virtues); 64 
(operationem given as "work" in one sentence 
and “deeds” in the next, though they refer 
to the same subject); 67—68 (inconsistent 
translation of circulus though the context of 
the terms is clear). 

Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. 56 (gives 
“on the right" for in superiori three times), 56 
(gives “on the left" for in inferiori), 56 (gives 
"on the left" for inferius). 

Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. 45 (illius 
cubiti, in quo consummata est arca refers to 

in cubito consummabis of Genesis 6:16), 56 
(twice gives "The Northern Parts" for the 
exegetically significant "sides of the north" of 
Psalm 47:3, Clementine Vulgate). 

Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. 52. Cf. also 
Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. 68, where 
square brackets are put around the legitimate 
phrase "as though sitting on a throne" while 
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the editorial insertion “but standing out from 
the background” is left unbracketed. 

Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. 46 (the last 
sentence is garbled), 54 (the description of 
these people as “bad” shows misunderstanding 
of the passage), 55 (the passage on the colors 
of the stages is garbled), 63 (the incomplete 
sentence at the bottom of the page is garbled), 
67 (the first sentence — with the phrase “the 
next two rooms are drawn in the second 
room" — is unclear), 69 (the expression 
"around the middle of the throne on each 
side" makes no sense in this context). 

Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. 69. And cf. 
Hugh (trans. Weiss), Mystic Ark, p. 50, where 

she passes along the Patrologia latina editor's 
correction of the reporters confusion of 
Rachel and Leah, misrepresenting the state 

of the reportatio. Zinn (1968:135—136) gives an 
interpretation of the “meaning” of this "throne"; 
Ehlers (1972a:176) apparently reads thronum 

as cronam, seeing the component as a crown 
(Krone); Zinn 1972:325; Lecoq 1989:21, Figure 1. 
On the headings in The Mystic Ark, see Sicard 
2001a:258*—269*. 

Ehlers’ construction (1972a, Figure 1 and 
foldout) employs incorrect proportions for 
the Ark proper despite the emphasis on this in 
the reportatio; the relation between the Signs 
of the Zodiac to the Months seems to be 
misunderstood; Mount Zion is on the wrong 
side of the Ark (and its counterpart, The sides 
of the north, is missing); it misplaces the Adam 
macro/microcosm, the forty-two stopping 
places, The City of the Great King, the Terra 
Promissionis, Babylon, the components of Ham 
and the ass, and the three additional triads 

of the ascent of the heat of the east; it confuses 
the placement of the elect and damned, and 
the central cubit is given incorrectly with 
only a single border. 

Zinn’s construction (1992, Figure 1) ignores 
the proportions of the Ark proper; the central 
cubit and line of generation are not in scale — 
a major point related to Hugh’s emphasis 
on the literal level of exegesis — while the 
size of both in relation to the central pillar 
is disregarded; the inscriptions of the central 
cubit are mistakenly placed in the cubit 
proper rather than in the borders, while the 
Adam macro/microcosm is misplaced, being 
put outside the Ark proper rather than "at the 
beginning,” as the reportatio stipulates, in the 
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process disallowing the significant imagery 
of the Sixth Day seeming “to encircle the 
beginning of the Ark itself” (Hugh, Mystic Ark 
2, 11, pp. 128, 160); and the placement of three 
days of creation within the sphere of the earth 
overlooks Hugh's own theory on creation. 

There are also a number of misunderstandings 
in Zinn’s written readings of the Ark. Cf. Zinn 
1968:146 (the symbols of the Evangelists are 
not “placed around the column in the center 
of the Ark”), 153 (the hands hold scrolls, not 
books), 153 (there is not one branch with 
leaves and fruit but two branches, one with 
leaves and the other with fruit), 162 (not the 
“clothing of pride,” but the spoils or armor 
of Pride), 163 (Lust is not “tempted” but 
tempting), 163 (Patience is not “a young virgin 
being struck,” rather “a nude man is struck 
with rods,’ nudus quidam virgis caeditur), 165 
(monetam is not a seal but a mold, as the context 
makes clear), 173 (the quatuor animalia are not 
"two cattle" and "two asses" but an ass, an ox, 
Ham, and Noah), and 120, 121, 134 (where 
Zinn interprets the "throne" of the defective 
Patrologia latina edition, and which should be 
understood as a scroll). Zinn 1971:262, 265 
(there is no cubit-wide ridge running the 
length of the Ark proper). Zinn 1972:324 (the 
winds are not in the ether but the air). Zinn 
1974b:231 (the personifications of the virtues 
are not "framed" by the ladders and their 
bases). Zinn 1992:105 (implies that the throne 
was not visible, something that was certainly 
not the case, as the reportatio indicates), 106 (it 
is not true that the depiction of the seraphim 
standing on the throne has no precedent; see, 
for example, the Caedmon manuscript, Oxford, 
Bodleian, ms Junius r1, frontispiece, reproduced 
in Gollancz 1927, manuscript frontispiece; and 
the Roda Bible, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, ms lat. 6/1:2v, reproduced in Neuss 
1922, figure 90), 110 (only one order of angels 
is crowned, not all). The reportatio clearly states 
that the walls of the three-stage Ark are vertical, 
not sloping, as put in Zinn 1968:184; Zinn 
1972:321, 322, 336—337; Zinn 1974a:155; Zinn 
1975:64; and Zinn 1992:99. And the line of 
generation should in no way to be thought 
of as a "keel" to the Ark proper, as is stated in 
Zinn 1972:322—323, 329, 332; Zinn 1974a:155; 
and Zinn 1992:99, ITI, 113. 

Lewis5 view of the image of the Ark is 
fundamentally misconceived, confusing the 
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Ark of the Church and the Ark of Mother 
Grace, the Ark of Wisdom and the Ark of 
Mother Grace, and the five- and three-stage 
Arks discussed by Hugh; Lewis 2003, passim, 
and Figures 1—5. 

In Lecoq’s constructions (1989:12, 

Figures 1—2), the circular shape of the earth 
should be ellipsoidal while the slightly 
ellipsoidal spheres of the air and the ether 
should be circular (this despite the fact that 
she recognizes the ellipsoidal shape of the 
earth, pp. 10—11); the Months have not been 
depicted though the Signs of the Zodiac 
have; some iconographical components, such 
as the first and sixth days of creation and the 
Last Judgment, are placed without concern 
for the specifications of the text or the logic 
of the Ark; Lecoq states that she used the Six 
Days of Creation from the Souvigny Bible as 
a visual source (though I can see very little 
evidence for this), something that, if closely 
followed, would be intellectually antithetical 
to the position taken by Hugh on creation 
in The Mystic Ark (Lecoq 1989:12; see my 
subsection “The Appearance of the Six Days 
of Creation" in the main section on the Ark 
of the Church); the quaternary harmony is 
completely fanciful; the visual depiction (as 
opposed to geographical association) of the 
Mediterranean, Tanais, and Nile in regard to 
the Ark proper is misconceived; there is no 
concern with the proportions of the central 
cubit and line of generation; the border of the 
central cubit is incorrect; and the inclusion of 
the faulty throne (instead of a scroll) is jarring. 

McGinn (1992:v.2:377, Figure 1) does not 
seem to have been concerned with a proper 
construction of the Ark, however loosely 
conceived, but only with the most general 
sort of arrangement of a few of the major 
components. 

Throughout all of his constructions, Sicard 
disregards the proportions of the central cubit, 
the Adam macro/microcosm, the central 
pillar, and the line of generation; Sicard 
2001a, figures I-XI. Additionally, there is an 
almost complete neglect of the central pillar, 
the Bosom of Abraham is not depicted, and 
the mansiunculae are never indicated. More 
specifically, in Figure I, the small size of the 
central cubit would preclude that the figure 
of the Lamb be limited to the crossing of 
the arms of the cross. Rather, in order to be 


visible, the Lamb would have been in front 
of the cross, filling most of the central cubit 
proper. Although the color used in the corner 
spaces above the cross should be firey red 
(flammeo), the same color is employed that 

is used for the color purple (purpureus) in 

the Ark proper in Figure IV, thus potentially 
confusing readers. The outer border of the 
cubit, which is orange in this construction, 
should be purple (purpureo). 

In Figure III, the icons of the Patriarchs of 
the written law are misplaced on the natural 
law side of the schema. 

In Figure IV, only the third stage should be 
purple, not all three; on the north side, the 
width of the middle and inner planks are 
incorrect. 

In Figure V, the double planks at the 
beginning of the Ark should be at the end. 
The inscriptions Gratie, Nature, and Legis 
are out of sequence and should match their 
respective planks. The widths of the planks of 
the three peoples are incorrect; the inscription 
Civitas regis magni is misplaced; it should be at 
the conclusion of the line of generation. 

In Figure VI, all of the errors of Figure 
V pertain plus the following: the main 
inscription for the upper right and lower 
right ascents should be reversed, and the three 
triads of the ascent of the heat of the east are 
misplaced. 

In Figures VII-IX in general, none of the 
inscriptions is integrated into the physical 
(and so conceptual) structure of the ladders, 
thus neglecting an important part of the 
content of the component. The main 
ascent inscription and the inscriptions of 
the individual ladders (along with their 
accompanying color segments) are on the 
wrong sides of the ascent. The color segments 
are solid bars of color that run parallel, not 
perpendicular, to the ladder. The reporter 
mistakenly confuses the sequence of color 
segments, which should be green (history)/ 
blue (allegory)/ yellow (tropology), giving 
tropology (yellow) before allegory (blue), a 
mistake passed on in this construction. In 
these segments, ceruleum (blue) is given as red. 
The depiction of the crushing of the serpent 
has a figure not accounted for by the text. 

In Figure VII, in particular, in the ascent of 
the cold of the east, the names of the books of 
the Bible should all but certainly be written 
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parallel, not perpendicular, to the ladder. The 
fact that the inscription of the third ladder 
contains a quotation from the conclusion 

to Book of the Apocalypse suggests that the 
order of the books here would have followed 
the same one given by Hugh in at least three 
of his writings, ending with the Book of the 
Apocalypse rather than with the Epistles of 
Paul (cf. Hugh, De sacramentis 1 prologue 7, PL 
176:185—186; and De scripturis 6, 10, PL 175:15, 
18). The personifications should be depicted 
facing inward, as the reportatio repeatedly 
specifies. The personification of Fear should 
be male (nudus), not female. The worms of 
the personification of Fear are not depicted; 
there should not be two different systems of 
color segment on the same side of the ascent. 
As I read the text of the reportatio, which 

is not precise here, the first two individual 
ladders are to have three color segments 
rather than thirty (which is the arrangement 
on the opposite side of the ascent). In the 
ascent of the cold of the west in Figure VII, 
the text specifies that the ladder inscriptions 
are to be “written upward,” not downward. 
Because the reporters incorrect sequence of 
colors for the color segments is passed on, 
the third ladder mistakenly does not have 
yellow (i.e, gold) for its color segment, thus 
misrepresenting the molten gold that flows to 
the mold of the central cubit in the metaphor 
of the restoration of the divine likeness (at the 
same time, the color that is used mistakenly 
refers to the color of the exegetical level of 
allegory rather than the intended highest 
level, tropology). The pattern of color 
segments set up by the first and third ladders 
suggests progress to a higher level of spiritual 
understanding, thus the second ladder should 
have color segments relating to allegory and 
tropology, not to history and tropology as 
depicted in this construction. 

In Figure VIII, in the ascent of the heat of 
the west, the woman who emerges from the 
cave should be unclothed from the waist 
up, not completely nude. The leaves of the 
branch should shield the lower part of this 
woman. The content of the branch demands 
that it have leaves but no fruit, as the reportatio 
specifies. The reportatio stipulates that all of 
the personifications should “gaze upwards" 
as part of their content. The personification 
of Patience should be male (nudus), not 
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female. The personifications of Mercy and 
Compunction should be male (quidam ... 
quidam), not female. The text indicates that, 
although the dove is to be understood as 
related to Compunction, it is compositionally 
arranged as if coming forth from the window 
of the Ark, on the central pillar. In the ascent 
of the heat of the east in Figure VIII the text 
states that the ladder inscriptions are to be 
"written upward;" not downward. The branch 
should have fruit, which is part of the content 
of the component. And the third ladder 
should have seven color segments, not six. 

Figure IX is a compilation of Figures VII and 
VIII, and so repeats their errors. 

In Figure X, the icons of the Patriarchs are 
in the area of natural law rather than of the 
written law, where they belong. The stopping 
places Mons Abarim and Campestria Moab are 
out of alignment with the Jordan as described 
in the text. The Chosen People should extend 
only to the second stage of the Ark, not the 
third. The captives led to Babylon are wrongly 
placed at the line of generation; they should 
originate with Jehoiachin. The unclean 
animal, the ass, is on the wrong side, being 
incorrectly associated with Noah rather than 
Ham. The “window” from which the dove 
flies is mistakenly located on the southwestern 
side of the third stage rather than on the Tree 
of Life side of the central pillar, as the reportatio 
states. 

In Figure XI, two of the six days of creation 
appear outside of the cosmos, contrary to 
the text. The arrangement of the zodiac and 
months is mistaken, starting at the beginning 
of the month of April rather than at the 
beginning of Aries, as the text stipulates. 
There are no images for the Twelve Months, 
as stipulated in the reportatio; the component 
serving as the quaternary harmony has no 
historical basis. The personification of old 
age (a bald figure) in the autumnal quadrant 
of what acts as the quaternary harmony and 
the personification of middle age (a middle- 
age figure who is not bald) in the winter 
quadrant should be exchanged. In the Last 
Judgment component, the elect are not 
shown on the right of the Majesty, hell is 
not depicted as in the north, and demons are 
not depicted as preventing the damned from 
trying to join the elect, all as specified in the 
reportatio. 
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That is, The Mystic Ark in particular claims 
this; see the subsection “‘Only One Ark 
Everywhere’: The Need for a Work of Art” in 
the main conclusion of this book. 


. Green 1979 in general, but esp. v.1:1—36. 
. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 


2288:1; and the Bastard copy in Green 1979; 
v.2, Plates 167 and 168. 


. Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 160. 
. Smyrna, Evangelical School, A-1:2 


(reproduced in Dronke 1974, between pp. 144 
and 145). 


. On the syndesmos figure, see esp. Esmeijer 


1978:97—128. 


. London, British Library, ms Add. 28681:9v 


(reproduced in Hahn-Woernle 1993, 

Figure 21). 

For a composition more attuned to the 
Byzantinizing style but not conscious enough 
of the height requirements, see my tentative 
construction in Rudolph 2004, Figure 1. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 1:4, p. 21. 

One digit equals 1.905 cm (approximately 
3/4 of an inch); Dictionary of the Middle Ages, 
“Weights and Measures, Western European,” 
v.12:587—-588. 


. Willesme 1981:104; Bautier 1991:35—36; 


Willesme 1991:103-108. 

According to my estimate from Revoil 1889, 
Plate LXII, the back wall of the north gallery 
of Saint-Trophime, which springs higher than 
the colonnade, is 3.66 meters (12.01 feet), 
and so would provide room on the back wall 
between the major supports for a construction 
the size of mine. 

Hahn-Woernle 1993:7. 

See the introduction to Chapter One,"The 
Mystic Ark Lectures.” 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 1, p. 123. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 1:1, p. 3. 

The vast majority of the inscriptions in my 
construction of the Ark are explicit in the text 
of the reportatio. However, there a few that I 
consider to be implicit, although certain: the 
inscriptions of the central pillar, the names 

of the Apostles, the primary inscriptions 

of the four ascents, five key locations on 

the map of the world (Egypt, the desert, 

the Promised Land, the River Jordan, and 
Babylon), the various components of the 
quaternary harmony, and the six (eight) ages 
of the history of salvation. There are also a 
few inscriptions that I consider to be likely 


36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


and permissible in the context of the natural 
leeway of the reportatio instructions but that can 
be considered as only probable from the text: 
the four living things that go out through the 
door of the central pillar (Noah, the ox, Ham, 
and the ass). If the reporter is sometimes lax in 
regard to specifying inscriptions in the section 
on the Ark proper, his extremely abbreviated 
presentation of the section on the cosmos 
essentially precludes specific references to 
inscriptions — something that would not have 
been a particular problem to medieval readers 
since so much of this came out of very well- 
known iconographical traditions, especially 
scientific schemata. While I believe that many 
of the inscriptions are implicitly expected to be 
included as a natural part of the contemporary 
scientific schemata in which they commonly 
appear (specifically, the quaternary harmony), 
other components may or may not have 
inscriptions as the constructor prefers (as in the 
Zodiac and Months; I chose not to add them 
for reasons of visual clarity). 

I base this on the facsimile of the Plan of 
Saint Gall published in 1952; and the wall 
map, The World, Series 1145, Edition 2-DMA, 
1:30,000,000, United States Government 
(1996). My thanks to Donna Stewart of 
Rand McNally for providing me with the 
information on current classroom wall maps. 
Script sizes equivalent to 8-point type were 
sometimes used for more extended reading; 
see the Isaac Judaeus passage at the bottom 
of the page in London, British Library, ms 
Egerton 747:28r (reproduced in facsimile in 
Collins 2003); this text is probably original 
(Collins 2003:23). 

Theophilus, De diversis artibus 1:2, p. 5. 
Thompson 1936:39—40, 68—69, 71—73, and 
passim; Hawthorne and Smith 1963:14-16. 
Hugh, Moral Ark 2:7, p. 44. 

For the scepter: The Hague, Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek, ms 761/1:215 (reproduced 

in Mayr-Harting 1991, v. 2, Figure 34). 

The panpipe: Chartres, west right portal, 
lower register (reproduced in Houvet 1919, 
Figure 55). The Lamb of God: Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms cod. lat. 
14159:5v (reproduced in Katzenellenbogen 
1939, Figure 69). The alpha and omega in the 
borders of the central cubit: Rome, Catacomb 
of Commodilla (reproduced in du Bourguet 
1971:123). The X (chi) and C (sigma) in the 
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4I. 
42. 


43. 
44- 


45. 


46. 


47. 


49. 


50. 


SI. 


borders of the central cubit:Vatican, Biblioteca 
Apostolica, ms Barberini lat. 2733:158v—159 
(reproduced in Kessler and Zacharias 
2000:202). It was not possible to use the six 
days of creation from the Hortus deliciarum; 
instead, I turned to Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, ms lat. 8823:1 (reproduced 
in Rudolph 1999, Figure 7).The few other 
components taken from outside of the Hortus 
deliciarum will be given as they come up in the 
following discussion. 

Gautier Dalché 1988:20—21. 

Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 161. On this east— 
west spatial-temporal progression, see the 
subsection “The World Map and Hugh’s 
Theorization of an East-West Spatial- 
Temporal Progression of History" in the main 
section on the Ark of the Church. 

Hugh, Moral Ark 4:9, p. 112. 

Hugh, Descriptio mappe mundi, prologue, p. 133. 
I also included a few places associated with 
Hugh, this type of inclusion being common 
enough in medieval maps; on which see 
Edson 1997:10. 

This is discussed more fully in my 
commentary on The Mystic Ark, where the 
subject is taken up in the section on the earth. 
Gautier Dalché 1988:11, 81-86, ror—102; 

see also Dachs 1983, cat. 151, and Englisch 
2002:420—435, 640—643. 

The construction of this map was undertaken 
by Claire Clement, under my direction. 


. Hugh, Descriptio mappe mundi 9, 15, 16, pp. 141, 


146—147, 147—148, 149, and passim; see also De 
tribus diebus 5, p. 15. 

I am personally unaware of any complete land 
mass depicted in green, although individual 
components might be; see the mountains 

of the so-called Anglo-Saxon map, London, 
British Library, ms Cotton Tiberius B.V:56v 
(reproduced in Harvey 1991, Figure 19). 
Hugh, Descriptio mappe mundi, prologue, p. 133. 
Blue for the oceans is common in the Beatus 
tradition and found on occasion elsewhere; 
see, for example, London, British Library, ms 
Add. 11695:39v-40 (reproduced in Edson 1997, 
Plate XI); London, British Library, ms Cotton 
Tiberius B.V:56v (reproduced in Harvey 1991, 
Figure 19); and Oxford, Bodleian, ms Tanner 
170:15v (reproduced in Edson and Savage- 
Smith 2004, Figure 35). 

I used Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 

France, ms lat. 5543:136, in my comparative 
reconstruction in Fig. 2C because of its classic 
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54- 


55. 


3. 
57. 


58. 


59. 
60. 
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form. However, having the south at the top of 
the schema, it follows an orientation different 
from that found in The Mystic Ark, which has 
east at the top. While east at the top is the most 
common (though not exclusive) orientation 
for maps at this time, both of the arrangements 
are found in quaternary harmonies. 

In my construction of the Ark, I follow the 
logic of this schema as it appears in Byrhtferth’s 
Diagram, that is, without the outer square 

and with a rhomboid arrangement. For other 
schemata employing this parallelogramic type 
harmony besides my Fig. 51 and Fig. 57, see 
Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
ms 387:134 (reproduced in Kühnel 2003, 
Figure 88); Paris, Bibliothèque de l Arsenal, 

ms 3516:179 (reproduced in Esmeijer 1978, 
Figure 5); London, British Library, ms Harley 
3667:8 (reproduced in Southern 1970, Plate IV); 
Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
ms 12600:29 (reproduced in Murdoch 1984, 
no. 288, p. 358); and the slightly different 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms CLM 
2655:105 (reproduced in Murdoch 1984, 

no. 291, p. 367). On this type of harmony, 

see Kühnel 2003:154-155, 226—227. On the 
association of the circle (or oval) and square, see 
Obrist 1997:64. 

Furthermore, the wording of the reportatio (“In 
each quarter are stretched two strings, as it 
were"; Hugh, Mystic Ark 11, p. 158) also supports 
this type of harmony in that there are two 
"strings" in each quarter, while the “classic,” 
circular harmony does not since it really has 
three strings in each quarter (for example, the 
north has three different "strings" in its quarter). 
For the Twelve Months, I used Stuttgart, 
Wiirttembergisches Landesbibliothek, ms cod. 
hist. 415:17v (reproduced in Duby 1989:163). 
Cf., for example, Hortus deliciarum f. 10 
(facsimile reproduced in Green 1979, Plate 

5); and the series of rotae in Kühnel 2003, 
Figures 40—46. 

Hugh, De tribus maximis circumstantiis, p. 491. 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms lat. 
8878:217 (reproduced in Williams 1994, v. 3, 
Figure 466). 

Referred to repeatedly by Hugh; see Moral 
Ark 1:3, 2:4, 477—4:8, pp. 9, 39, 103—106, 110; 
see also De vanitate 2, PL 176:714, 720. 

Osbert, Vita Hugonis, PL 175: CLXII-CLXIII. 
Liber ordinis S. Victoris 67, pp. 260—261. 
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Since the main text of this book, the text of The Mystic Ark, and the commentary on The Mystic Ark are so 
different in content, references in this index to the main text are given in roman typeface and those to the 
text of The Mystic Ark are in bold. All references to the text of The Mystic Ark will naturally have correspond- 
ing discussion in the commentary, but additional subjects in the commentary that do not have directly cor- 
responding passages in the text of the Ark will be given in italic. Only distinct references have been indexed 
since the components and themes of The Mystic Ark are far too interrelated to give every instance here. 
Because of the lack of clarity with an alphabetical arrangement for some of the entries (e.g., The Mystic 
Ark, The Moral Ark), the components, concepts, and themes of these entries are arranged in logical order 


within a larger alphabetical framework. 
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309, 347, 358, 374—375. 422, 444 
Alan of Lille, 91, 430, 453—454 
Ambrose, 96, 314, 326 
Angelomus of Luxeuil, 76 
Angouléme Cathedral, 366—367; Fig. 72 
Anselm of Canterbury, 217 
Anselm of Laon, ror, 108, 216, 217, 301, 
see also 302—303 
Aquinas, Thomas, 281, 314, 361, 362, 439 
Aristotle/aristotelianism, 35, 150, 273, 361, 362 
Ashburnham Pentateuch, see "Manuscripts, Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms 
n. a. lat.2334” 
Augustine 
General, 37, 96, 205, 217, 273, 275, 276, 277, 281, 
297, 314, 326, 328, 345, 462, 488 
Source for The Mystic Ark, 32, 52—54, 91, 95, 
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Ark of Noah, 64, 68, 70—71, 85; Fig. 41 
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441, 454—455, 465—466 
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Berengar of Tours, 166 
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Bibliothèque Royale, ms II.1639" 

Bible of Stephen Harding, see “Manuscripts, Dijon, 
Bibliotheque municipale, ms 15” 

Boethius, 96, 97, 273, 334, 489; 
see also "Manuscripts, Leipzig, 
Universitatsbibliothek, ms lat. 
1253” and “Manuscripts, Vienna, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
ms 242” 
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Ashmole 328” and “Manuscripts, 
Oxford University, Saint John’s 
College, ms 17” 


Caedmon Genesis, see “Manuscripts, Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, ms Junius 11” 

Canterbury Cathedral, 177 

Cassian, 188, 227, 273, 275 

Cassiodorus, 195 

Chalcidius, 212—213, 451, 483, 500 

Chrysostom, 263 

Cicero, 273, 314, 326—330, 439 

Citeaux Moralia in Job, see “Manuscripts, Dijon, 
Bibliotheque municipale, ms 173” 

Clarenbald, Master of the School of Laon, 45 

Cotton Genesis, see “Manuscripts, London, British 
Library, ms Cotton Otho B.VI” 


Durandus, William, 99, 418, 494 


Ebbo Gospels, see “Manuscripts, Epernay, 
Bibliotheque municipale, ms 1” 

Ebstorf Map, 385—386 

el-Bagawat, Egypt, Christian necropolis, 78, 80-82; 
Fig. 44 

Eriugena, 217 

Etienne de Garlande, 39—41, 131, 375 

Eusebius, 148, 267 


Gilbert of Limerick, 188 

Gilbert de la Porée, 61, 173 

Girona Beatus, see "Manuscripts, Girona, Museu 
de la Catedral, ms Num. Inv.7(11)” 

Glossa ordinaria, 173, 174 

Gospels of Henry the Lion, see "Manuscripts, 
Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August 
Bibliothek, ms Guelphros Noviss. 2°” 

Gospels of Otto III, see “Manuscripts, Munich, 
Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm 
4453” 

Gregory the Great, 218, 219, 295, 314, 372, 420, 438, 
442, 452, 500, 501 


Haimo of Auxerre, 173, 174 
Halberstadt Bible, 82; Fig. 49 


Hereford Map, Hereford Cathedral, 170, 180, 199 
Herrad of Landsberg, Hortus Deliciarum, 176, 188, 
335, 382—385, 389, 460, 523 n. 358 
571 n. 55; Fig. 74 
Hesiod, 178 
Honorius Augustodunensis, 118, 150, 152, 180, 190, 
200, 215, 217; and see “Manuscripts, 
Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, ms lat. 6734” 
Hortus Deliciarum, see “Herrad of Landsberg, Hortus 
Deliciarum” 
Hugh of Saint Victor 
Chronicon, see “Manuscripts, Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, ms lat. 15009" 
Courses at Saint Victor, 43—46 
De sacramentis (the scope and structure of 
The Mystic Ark in relation to De 
sacramentis), 17—18, 44, 45, 62, 88, 96, 
IOI, 176—177, 206—207, 344, 356—357 
Exegesis 
General, 43—47, 52—53, 66—67, 84—85, 147, 
255, 258, 344—345. 372-373, 393, 452, 
499; see also “Hugh of Saint Victor, 
Methodology” 
The four Arks and exegesis 
General, 64—65, 86—88, 222, 226—227, 230, 
256, 287, 343—353, 356, 440—441, 452 
Ark of Noah (the Ark according to the 
letter), 45, 66—67, 222, 226, 344-345 
Ark of the Church (the Ark according 
to simple allegory), 45, 85—86, 222, 
226—227, 231, 345—348 
Ark of Wisdom (the Ark according to 
anagogical allegory), 45, 222, 226—227, 
231, 252, 253, 348—350 
Ark of Mother Grace (the Ark according 
to tropology), 45—46, 226, 258—259, 
308—309, 350—353 
Historia fundamentum est, 67 
Master at the School of Saint Victor, 42—46 
Methodology, 43—44, 47—48, 64-66, 73—74, 148 
152, 167, 171, 183, 184, 192, 194—195, 
200—201, 202—203, 219, 223, 226—227, 
230, 233, 235, 248, 251—252, 255, 256, 
265, 285, 286, 308—309, 344, 347—348, 
349—350, 353, 360, 403—404, 406, 417 
442, 499; see also "Hugh of Saint Victor, 
Exegesis, The four Arks and exegesis" 
Moral Ark 
General, 62, 64—65, 220—258, 473 
Relation of The Moral Ark to the image of 
The Mystic Ark, 10-11, 86—88, 363—364, 
397, 473 
Order of the Ark of Wisdom lecture, 221—222 
Three books, three words, three trees, three 
paradises, and fifteen stages of growth 
of the Tree of Life, 241-244 
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Closing statement, 255—258, 502; 
see also “Exegesis, General, The four 
Arks and exegesis, Ark of Wisdom 
(the Ark according to anagogical 
allegory)” 
Mystic Ark 
Components of the image of The Mystic Ark, 
see “Mystic Ark, components” 
Mystic Ark, structure of the text, 395—397 
Mystic Ark as a course, 45—46, 56, 85, 356—357, 
362—364 
Mystic Ark as a work of art, 16—17, 33, 
49—51, SS 
Mystic Ark, major internal themes, see “Mystic 
Ark, major internal themes" 
Mystic Ark, major external themes, see ^ Mystic 
Ark, major external themes" 
Distinguishing between the Ark of the 
Church and the Ark of Wisdom, 
226—227, 231, 232—233 
Distinguishing between the Ark of Wisdom 
and the Ark of Mother Grace, 
223—226, 232, 245—246, 258—259, 260, 
349, 350 
Relation of the Ark of Wisdom to the Ark of 
Mother Grace, 224—227 
Previous scholarship on The Mystic Ark 
Previous literature on The Mystic Ark, 
8-19 
Previous constructions of the image of The 
Mystic Ark, 380—382 
Previous translation of The Mystic Ark, 
379—380 
Originality, 56, 92, 93, 113, 125, 220—221, 265, 
286, 314, 316, 331, 333, 354. 356, 
375-378 


Isidore of Seville, 128, 152, 190, 262, 265, 268, 314, 
421, 489, 490, and see "Manuscripts, 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, ms lat. 5543" 


Jerome 
General, 92, 99, 148, 195, 219—220, 263, 314, 319, 
440, 442, 480, 482 
Ark of Noah, 71—72, 128 
Joachim of Fiore, 416 
John Climacus, 335, 455-456 
John of Salisbury, 45, 149 
Justin Martyr, 263 


Kells, Book of, see “Manuscripts, Dublin, Trinity 
College, ms 58” 


Lambert of Saint-Omer, Liber floridus, 338; 
see also “Manuscripts, Ghent, 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Gent, ms 16” 
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and “Manuscripts, Wolfenbüttel, 
Herzog August Bibliothek, ms Guelf. 
1 Gud. lat.” 

Laurence, Abbot of Westminster, 45, 48 

Lavedan, Saint-Savin, 366—367; Fig. 71 

Lobbes Bible, see "Manuscripts, Tournai, 
Bibliothéque du séminaire, ms 1" 

Lorsch Gospels, see “Manuscripts, Alba Julia, 
Batthanyaeum, ms R. II, 1” 


Macrobius, 273, 314, 407, 493, 500 
Manuscripts 
Alba Julia, Batthanyaeum, ms R. II, 1 (Lorsch 
Gospels), 418, 523 n. 372 
Aschaffenburg, Schlossbibliothek, ms 2, 544 
n. 994 
Autun, Bibliothèque municipale, ms 19 bis 
(Sacramentary of Marmoutier), 188 
Baltimore, Walters Art Museum, ms 73, 545 
n. 1002 
Bassel, Universitatsbibliothek, ms E III:rsa, 545 
n. IOIO 
Bern, Stadtbibliothek, ms 264 (Prudentius, 
Psychomachia), 460, 462 
Boulogne, Bibliothèque municipale, ms 11, 525 
n. 403 
Brussels, Bibliothéque royale 
ms 9823—24, 526 n. 425 
ms 9968—72 (Prudentius, Psychomachia), 
336, 337 
ms 10066—77 (Prudentius, Psychomachia), 334 
ms II.1639 (Bible of Saint-Hubert), 113, 513 n. 
136, 545 n. 1005 
Burgo de Osma, Cathedral, ms cod. 1, 523 n. 358 
Cambridge University 
Corpus Christi College 
ms 5, 533 n. 651 
ms 21, 535 n. 687 
ms 48, 114, 115 
ms 66, 523 n. 353 
Gonville and Caius College, ms cod. lat. 
428, 267 
Cologne, Historisches Archiv, ms W 276a 
(Speculum virginum), 334, 561 n. 1451 
Darmstadt, Landesbibliothek, ms 1640 (Gospels 
of Hitda of Meschede), 334 
Dijon, Bibliothéque municipale 
ms 15 (Bible of Stephen Harding), 339 
ms 173 (Citeaux Moralia in Job), 335—336, 
337, 338 
Douai, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 372 
(Bernard of Clairvaux, De gradibus 
humilitatis), 335 
Dublin, Trinity College 
ms $3, 523 n. 403 
ms 58 (Book of Kells), 267—268, 493, 545 
n. IOI7 
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Manuscripts (cont.) 
Durham, Cathedral Library, ms B.1.35 (Bede, 
Historia Ecclesiastica), 148, 188, 525 
n. 401 
Epernay, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 1 (Ebbo 
Gospels), 229, 334 
Escorial, Real Monasterio de San Lorenzo, ms 
&.1:3, 545 n. 1002 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 
ms Amiatinus, 518 n. 265 
ms Plut. XII.17, 530 n. 528 
Ghent, Universiteitsbibliotheek Gent 
ms 16 (Lambert of Saint-Omer, Liber 
floridus), 335 
ms 92, 525 n. 414, $33 n. 645 
Girona, Museu de la Catedral, ms Num. Inv. 
7(11) (Girona Beatus), 79—82, 175; 
Fig. 47 
The Hague, Koninklijke bibliotheek 
ms 76 F 5, 526 n. 425 
ms 761/1, 570 n. 40 
Heiligenkreuz, Stiftsbibliothek, ms 24, 97, 108, 
513 n. 136 
Hortus Deliciarum, see “Herrad of Landsberg, 
Hortus Deliciarum” 
Laon, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 137, 169, 528 
n. 490, 544 n. 994 
Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rjksuniversiteit 
ms Voss. lat. 9.60, 529 n. $12 
ms Voss. lat. Q 79, 492 
Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, ms lat. 
1253 (Boethius, De consolatione 
philosophiae), 334 
London, British Library 
ms Add. 11695, 571 n. 50 
ms Add. 14788 (Parc Bible), 115, $13 n. 136 
ms Add. 24199 (Prudentius, Psychomachia), 
466 
ms Add. 28681, 385, 493, 528 n. 487 
ms Add. 34018, 408 


ms Burney 3 (Bible of Robert de Bello), 108, 


113, IIS, II6—II7, SIÓ n. 211 
ms Cotton Otho B.VI (Cotton Genesis), 79 
ms Cotton Tiberius B.V, 571 n. 49, 571 n. 50 
ms Cotton, Tiberius C.VI (Tiberius Psalter), 
II$5, 213, 267—268 
ms Egerton 747, 570 n. 36 
ms Harley 2821, 540 n. 828 
ms Harley 3667, 545 n. 1006, 546 n. 1025, 
571 n. 52 
ms Royal 6.C.1, 193; Fig. 58 
ms Royal 14.C.XII, 523 n. 353, $23 n. 357, 
523 n. 358, 535 n. 687 
London, Lambeth Palace Library, ms 371, 493 
Moulins, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 1 
(Souvigny Bible), 113, 115, 517 n. 243 


Munich 
Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, ms 
Klosterliteralien Obermünster r, 523 
n. 366 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
ms Clm 210 (Bede, De natura rerum), 191, 
266, 391, 489, 545 n. 1002; Fig. $7 
ms Clm 2655, 493, $13 n. 136, 571 n. 52 
ms Clm 4453 (Gospels of Otto III), 
229, 334 
ms Clm 10058 (world map), 128, 196, 390, 
484, 498, 528 n. 487; Fig. 52 
ms Clm 13002, 546 n. 1024 
ms Clm 14159, 432, 543 n. 974, 570 n. 40 
ms Clm 16128, 545 n. 1003 
New York, Morgan Library 
ms 644, 531 n. $90 
ms 791 (Lothian Bible), 516 n. 211 
Oxford University 
Bodleian Library 
ms Ashmole 328 (Byrhtferth’s Manual, 
Peterborough), 168, 266, 268, 438, 518 
n. 265 
ms Ashmole 1522, 492, 544 n. 1000 
ms Auct. T.2.26, 525 n. 405 
ms Digby 107, 483 
ms Junius 11 (Caedmon Genesis), 79-80, 
83, 513 n. 134, 567 n. 17; Fig. 48 
ms Laud misc. 409, 16; Fig. 36 
ms Tanner 170, 571 n. 50 
Corpus Christi College, ms 157 (Worcester 
Chronicle), 188 
Saint John's College 
ms 17 (Byrhtferth’s Manual, Ramsey), 120, 
168, 170, 264, 265—266, 391, 491, 518 n. 
265, 520 n. 304, 526 n. 425, 528 n. 488, 
528 n. 489, 533 n. 653; Fig. SI 
Paris, Bibliothéque de l'arsenal, ms 3516, 571 n. 52 
Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, ms 729, 561 n. 
1449 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France 
ms lat. 6/1 (Roda Bible), 499, 511 n. 88, $13 
n.132, $07. n. 17 
ms lat. 2077, 462 
ms lat. 2288, 383 
ms lat. 5543 (Isidore of Seville, De natura 
rerum), 168, 268, 571 n. $1; Fig. 55 
ms lat. 6413, 531 n. 573 
ms lat. 6734 (Honorius Augustodunensis, Clavis 
physicae), 97, 113, 213, 496, 545 n. 1005 
ms lat. 7028, 492 
ms lat. 7412, 491, $44 n. IOOT 
ms lat. 8823 (Pontigny Bible), 114—116, 
570 n. 40; Fig. 50 
ms lat. 8851 (Sainte-Chapelle Gospels), 
229, 334 
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ms lat. 8878, 525 n. 403, 571 n. 57 
ms lat. 9436, 467 
ms lat. 11534 (Bible of Sainte-Geneviéve), 113, 
116-117 
ms lat. 11561, 475, 520 n. 304 
ms lat. 15009 (Hugh of Saint Victor, 
Chronicon), 140—150, S15 n. 184, 516 
n. 208, 519 n. 272; Fig. 53, cf. Fig. 54 
ms n. a. lat. 1401, 339 
ms n. a. lat. 2196, $40 n. 828 
ms n. a.lat. 2334 (Ashburnham 
Pentateuch), 79 
Pommersfelden, Graflich Schónborn'sche 
Schlossbibliothek 
ms cod. 333-334. 97, 537 n. 746 
ms cod. 2940, 410 
Reims, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 22, 525 n. 
403, 530 n. 528 
Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica 
ms Barberini lat. 2733, 570 n. 40 
ms Barberini lat. 4406, 115 
ms gr. 1291, 492 
ms lat. 645, $46 n. 1025 
ms lat. 5729 (Ripoll Bible), 79-82; Fig. 46 
ms Pal. lat. 1993, 564 n. 35 
ms Reg. lat. 12, 529 n. 528 
Saint-Omer, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 
II8, 440 
Stuttgart, Württembergisches Landesbibliothek 
ms cod. hist. 2? 415 (Zwiefalten Rule of Saint 
Benedict), 334, 337, 491, 545 n. 1002, 
560 n. 1435, 571 n. 54 
ms cod. hist. 2? 418, 528 n. 486 
Tournai, Bibliothèque du séminaire, ms 1 
(Lobbes Bible), 267, 496 
Trier, Stadtbibliothek, ms cod. 31, 173, 530 
n. 529 
Venice, Biblioteca nazionale marciana, ms lat. 
VIII, 531 n. 592 
Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 
ms 242 (Boethius, De consolatione 
philosophiae), 334 
ms 387, 545 n. 1002, 571 n. 52 
ms 443, 493 
ms 652, 518 n. 265 
ms 2554 (Vienna Bible moralisée), 113, 213—214 
ms 12600, 490, 546 n. 1024, 571 n. 52 
ms theol. gr. 31 (Vienna Genesis), 79; Fig. 45 
Washington, National Gallery, B.13.521 
(Arenberg Psalter), 523 n. 366 
Winchester, Cathedral Library, Winchester 
Bible, 177, 421—422 
Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek 
ms Guelf. 1 Gud. lat. (Lambert of Saint- 
Omer, Liber floridus), 141, 407 
ms Guelf. 36.23A, 545 n. 1014 
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ms Guelf. 74.3 Aug. 2°, 418, 525 n. 403 
ms Guelf. 105 Noviss. 2° (Gospels of Henry 
the Lion), 114 
Master, Rule of the, 276, 295, 456 
Moissac, Saint-Pierre, 336, 337, 466 
Mystic Ark, components 
General, Fig. 4, 7, 9, 10, 14, 22, 29, 30, 31, 34, 
35, 39, Color Fig. 7 
Center point, 65, 168, 170, 269, 397, 405, 407 
The Majesty 
The Majesty, general, 63, 89—101, 199, 
206—220, 267—268, 2770, 347, 484, 
493—501; Fig. 10 
The Majesty as judge and savior, 170—171, 
181—182, 207—210 
The Majesty as savior and creator, 90, 
93—98, 159-160, 207, see also 178—179, 
207—210, 494 
The Majesty and the six days of creation, 
see “Mystic Ark, components, Earth, 
The six days of creation, The six days 
of creation and the Majesty” 
The Majesty and the Lamb of God, 94-95, 
170—171, 174, 347, 348; see also “Mystic 
Ark, components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Central cubit, Central cubit and the 
Lamb of God” 
The Majesty blessing, 98—99, 493-494 
The Majesty and the throne, 92, 94, 100, 208, 
210-211, 212—213, 220, 493, 499; Fig. 
IO 
The Majesty and the scroll and scepter, 93, 
209—211, 214, 263, 494—495 
The Majesty and the Trinity, 89—90, 93, 97— 
98, 98—101, 144, 207, 279, 347, 494, 500; 
see also “Mystic Ark, major internal 
themes, Trinitarian appropriations" 
The Majesty and divine providence, 113, 
210—214, 259, 266, 267—268, 270—271, 
279, 3477, 348, 351, 494 
The Majesty and the body of Christ, 63, 91, 
94, 126-127, 260, 261—264, 350—351 
The Majesty and angels 
General, 103—104, 106, 107, 108—109, 494 
The Majesty and the two seraphim, 63, 93, 
94, 99, 219-220, 498—499; Fig. 10 
The Majesty and the nine choirs of angels, 
108, 130, 139, 207, 209, 214—218, 347, 
499—501; Fig. 10, Color Fig. 2 
Angels as an issue, 108—109, 215—217, 499 
The Majesty and heaven/vision of God 
Heavenly paradise (heaven), 139—141, 
494; Color Fig. 2; see also “Mystic 
Ark, components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Paradise (earthly)/Garden of 
Eden/limbus Patrum" 
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Mystic Ark, components (cont.) 
The Majesty and the vision of God, 
219—220, 342, 348, 499, 499—500 
The line of generation 
General, 142—144, 407, 409, 414—421; Fig. 14 
Extended line of generation, see “Mystic Ark, 
components, The six days of creation, 
The six days of creation and the line 
of generation (the extended line of 
generation)” 
Line of generation proper 
Line of generation according to the flesh, 
see “Mystic Ark, components, Earth, 
Ark proper, Line of generation 
according to the flesh” 
Line of generation according to the spirit, 
see “Mystic Ark, components, Earth, 
Ark proper, Line of generation 
according to the spirit” 
The six days of creation 
General, 61, 101—117, 495—497; Color Fig. 3, 
Fig. 14 
The six days of creation and the line of 
generation (the extended line of 
generation), 101—102, 116—117, 147, 
486, 495—497; Fig. 14 
The six days of creation and the Majesty, 
94-95, 97, 100, 102—106, 495—497 
The six days of creation and the structure 
of the cosmos (the three creationary 
processes), 106—110, 116, 213, 266, 486, 
495-497 
Placement of the six days of creation, 107, 
III—II2, 116, 266, 495—497 
Appearance of the six days of creation, 
112—116, 495-497 
Earth 
Earth as a specific component, 193, 266, 
482—483; Fig. 9, 10, Color Fig. 6; 
see also “ Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Map of the world" 
and “Mystic Ark, components, Macro/ 
microcosms and heavenly ladder 
systems, Heavenly ladders, Cosmic 
structure" 
Map of the world, 

General, 54—55, 150—132, 190, 193, 194—203, 
265, 266, 354, 389—391, 428, 429, 460, 
477—478, 482—484, 495, 497; Color 
Fig. 6, Fig. 7 

The Ark map as the earliest significant 
map with Jerusalem at the center of 
the world, 168, 477 

The Ark map as the earliest oval map 
known to have been executed 390, 483 

The earth as the stage for the history of 
salvation, 190, 191—203, 246, 266 


Hughs theorization of an east-west 
spatial-temporal progression of history 
(translatio spiritualitatis; including the 
south-north component), 106, 127, 
150—132, 156—157, 180—181, 200—203, 
252, 266, 348, 400, 424, 478, 483—484, 498 

Four monarchies, 199 
Four successions, 199 
Tianslatio imperii, 199, 201 
Paradise (earthly)/Garden of Eden/limbus 
Patrum, 119, 138—142, 152, 157, 180, 
196, 197, 484; Color Fig. 5, Fig. 7; 
see also “Mystic Ark, components, The 
Majesty, The Majesty and heaven/ 
vision of God, Heavenly paradise 
(heaven)" 
Ark proper 

Ark proper, general, Fig. 7, 9, 10 

Length, width, and height of the Ark, 69, 
124—127, 170, 230, 232—233, 250—252, 
254, 259—260, 262, 350—351, 405—406, 
409, 410-411, 414—415, 422, 431—432 

Colors of the Ark, 137—138, 287—288, 311, 
399, 401—404, 412—413, 423, 428- 

430, 452; Color Fig. 8 

Line of generation according to the flesh, 
IIQ, I20—122, 144—152, 196—198, 
208—209, 269, 414—418; Fig. 14; 
see also “Mystic Ark, components, The 
line of generation, General" 

Adam macro/microcosm, 117, 118—123, 139, 
163—164, 180, 196, 197, 214, 268—269, 
284—285, 312, 414—416, 495, 497; Color 
Fig. 4, Fig. 7, 14; see also " Mystic Ark, 
components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Central cubit and the Adam macro/ 
microcosm” and “Mystic Ark, major 
internal themes, Original sin, Adam as 
the single source of humankind and 


original sin” 

Planks of the periods and peoples of natural 
law, of the written law, and of grace, 
75, 106, 125, 131—138, 153—155, 177, 185, 
196, 253, 2545 299, 422—430, 431—432, 
434, 476; Color Fig. 7; see also 368—369 

Planks of the peoples of the Jews and the 
Gentiles, 152—157, 161—162, 178—179, 
431-434, Fig. 22 

Twelve Patriarchs, 146—148, 152, 163, 
172, 173—175, 196, 198, 207, 267, 
417-418, 422; Color Fig. 9, Fig. 14; 
see also “Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Senate of the city 
of God/twenty-four Elders” 

Gates between the periods of natural law 
and the written law, 75, 477—478; 
Color Fig. 9 
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Egypt (including the forty-two stopping 
places), 72, 105—106, 152, 156, 196, 
198—199, 201—202, 275, 350, 351, 402, 
477—478, 478—481, 497; Color Fig. 25, 
Fig. 7 

Babylon/Babylonian Captivity, 105—106, 
130, 152, 156, IBI, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
201—202, 276, 292—293, 442, 446, 460, 
477-478, 497; Color Fig. 13, Fig. 7 

River Jordan, 141, 152, 161, 163, 167, 196, 
263, 404, 475, 478, 479; Color Fig. 11 

Central cubit 

General, 75, 104, 157—158, 397—404, 410; 
Color Fig. 16, Fig. 7, 8, 14, 25 

Central cubit and the Lamb of God, 94, 
122, 123, 157—161, 162—164, 165—166, 
168—170, 172—17$, 189, 206, 208, 

219, 263, 269, 340—342, 401—404; 

see also “Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Central cubit, 
creator and savior,’ “Mystic Ark, 
components, The Majesty, The 
Majesty as judge and savior,’ “Mystic 
Ark, components, The Majesty, The 
Majesty as savior and creator,’ and 
“Mystic Ark, components, The Majesty, 
The Majesty and the Lamb of God” 

Central cubit and the cross, 159, 162—163, 
167, 168—170, 206, 263, 398—399, 
402—403 

Central cubit, borders/inscriptions/colors, 
94, 104, 158, 159—160, 161—163, 165, 
170—171, 189, 397-404, 407, 410; 
Color Fig. to 

Central cubit, creator and savior, 159—161, 
174, 207, 347, see also 178—179, 
207—210, 402—404 

Central cubit and the Incarnation, 157—161, 
402, 414, 422 

Central cubit and the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ, 165—166, 
174, 402-403 

Central cubit and the Adam macro/ 
microcosm, 121—122, 163—164, 
170—171, 312, 348 

Central cubit and the planks of the peoples 
of the Jews and the Gentiles, 152—157, 
161—162 

Central cubit as the city of the great king, 
Jerusalem, 153, 155—156, 166—168, 
178—179, 196, 197, 198, 201—202, 
see also 130, 276, 307, 404, 433; Fig. 22 

Central cubit as the center of time/center 
of space, 158, 160, 166, 168—170, 175, 
202, 269, 348, 351, 399 

Central cubit and judgment, 170—171, 
181—182, 207—208, 402—404 
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Central cubit as the culmination of the 
Ark, 170, 236, 331, 340—342, 352, 399, 
412; see also " Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Central Cubit, 
Central cubit and the gathering into 
unity” and “Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Four ascents, Goal 
of the four ascents” 

Central cubit and the gathering into 
unity, 248—249, 272, 275, 285-286, 
331-333, 340-342, 352, 403, 413, 454, 
455; see also " Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Central Cubit, 
Central cubit as the culmination 
of the Ark” and “Mystic Ark, major 
internal themes, Unity, general” 

Central cubit, significance of size, 169, 
406, 407; see also “ Mystic Ark, major 
external themes, Size of the image 
of The Mystic Ark” and “Mystic Ark, 
components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Central cubit and the Adam macro/ 
microcosm” 

Central pillar 

Central pillar, general, 75, 158—159, 184—185, 
235, 238—239, 240, 241, 407, 409—413, 
4147415, 419, 422, 443—444. 457-458, 
469—474; Color Fig. 11, Fig. 7, 25 

Central pillar, doors (including Noah 
and Ham, the Ox and Ass, the clean 
and unclean animals), 75, 233—235, 
469-474; Fig. 26, 27 

Central pillar, window (including the dove 
and raven), 233—235, 470—474; Color 
Fig. 20 

Tree of Life (including the branches of 
the Tree of Life), 239—240, 241—244, 
298—299, 320, 411, 412-413, 446-447, 
449, 458, 462, 470; Fig. 7 

Book of Life (including the books of the 
Bible), 239—240, 304—305, 308—309, 
411, 412—413, 440—441, 443-444, 
457—458, 470, 502, cf. 233; Fig. 7 

Twelve Apostles, 147, 163, 164—165, 171, 
172-175, 199, 207, 267, 419; Color 
Fig. 11, Fig. 14; see also " Mystic Ark, 
components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Senate of the city of God/twenty- 
four Elders" 

Senate of the city of God/twenty-four 
Elders, 147, 173—175, 418, 419 

Line of generation according to the spirit, 
152, 171—176, 414—415, 419—421; Fig. 
14; see also " Mystic Ark, components, 
The line of generation, General" 

Community of the faithful under one head, 
Christ, 178—179, 432-434, 501; Fig. 22 
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Mystic Ark, components (cont.) 

Six Ages of the history of salvation, 61, 
1O1—102, 116, 126, 144, 152, 176—178, 
196—197, 210, 220, 267, 421—422, 
495—496; Color Fig. 7 

Three stages 

General, 185—186, 235—238, 252, 253—255, 
271—274, 276-277, 351—352, 4057409, 
412-413, 435-436; Fig. 3, 4, 9 

West side (right/profitable/necessary), 236, 
277-279, 285-286, 351, 435-436 

North side (faith/hope/charity), 253, 
277-278, 279-282, 285, 351, 435 

South side (knowledge/discipline/ 
goodness), 237-238, 254, 277-278, 
282—283, 285, 351-352, 435-436 

East side (nature/law/grace), 253, 254, 
277-278, 284-285, 352, 435-436, cf. 
480—481 

Four ascents (including corners, ladders, 
inscriptions, color segments, and 
personifications) 

Ascents 

General, 75, 123, 185—187, 238—241, 247, 
271—274, 276-277, 286—289, 331—333, 
352-353, 407-408, 411—412, 437-469; 
Fig. 30, 31, 35 

Cold of the east (pride, fear/sorrow/ 
love, emotions), 156, 222, 290—296, 
352, 437-438, 440-443, 453-457, 
459—461, 468—469; Color Fig. 13—16, 
Fig. 31, 35 

Heat of the west (concupiscence, 
patience/mercy/compunction, 
works), 222, 234, 237, 296—302, 352, 
438, 446—449, 453-457, 462-463, 
468—469, cf. 476; Color Fig. 17-20, 
Fig. 31, 35 

Cold of the west (ignorance, cognition/ 
meditation/contemplation, thoughts), 
I81, 222, 234, 237, 253, 302—313, 352, 
438, 443-446, 453-457, 463-465, 
468—469; Color Fig. 21-24, Fig. 31, 35 

Heat of the east (spiritual fervor/ 
mortality, temperance/prudence/ 
fortitude, virtues), 156, 237, 313—331, 
352-353, 438, 449—451, 453-457, 
465—467, 468—469; Color Fig. 25-28, 
Fig. 31, 35 

Additional three triads of the heat of the 
east (married/the continent/virgins, 
those making use of the world/those 
fleeing the world/those who have 
forgotten the world, the things that 
creep/the things that walk/the things 
that fly), 185—190, 316—326, 328, 332, 
353, 436-437; Fig. 34 


Goal of the four ascents, 238—239, 240, 
247, 331, 340—342, 352; see also " Mystic 
Ark, components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Central cubit, Central cubit as the 
culmination of the Ark" 
Ascent/descent, 238—241, 247, 288—289, 
333, 335, 340-342, 453-456; Fig. 30; 
see also 276 
Sixty men and sixty women, 188, 219, 286, 
331—333, 340-341, 353, 439, 455-456, 
461, 467; Fig. 29 
Tree of Life (including the branches of 
the Tree of Life), see " Mystic Ark, 
components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Central pillar, Tree of Life" 
Book of Life (including the books of the 
Bible), see " Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Central pillar, 
Book of Life" 
Lesser stages (mansiunculae; including the 
people in the Ark, out of the Ark, 
and both in and out), 71—72, 75, 
76-77, 128—129, 270, 474-476, 479; 
Fig. 7 
Last Judgment, 123, 126, 141—142, 152, 170— 
171, 178—179, 179—183, 196, 200, 208, 
210, 214, 404—405, 484—485, 494—495; 
Color Fig. 12, Fig. 7 
Hell, 141—142, 180—181, 485, 495; Color Fig. 
12, Fig. 7 
Flood, 127—128, 130, 179—180; Fig. 29 
Serpent, 145, 187, 332—333, 336, 353, 455—456; 
Fig. 29 
Four Living Creatures (symbols of the four 
Evangelists), 168—169, 174, 188—189, 
206, 289, 457; Fig. 10 
Air 
General, 203—204, 486—491, see also 481; Fig. 
9, IO, I2 
Winds, 204, 264, 265, 268, 489—491, 493; Fig. 
IO, I2 
Quaternary harmony (as the primary 
component of the neoplatonic 
macro/microcosm; with the four 
elements, the four seasons, the four 
qualities, the four ages of the human 
being, the four senses, and the four 
cardinal directions) 
General, 37—38, 54—55, 65—66, 120, 204, 
213, 261—262, 391, 486—489; Fig. 10, 
39; see also " Mystic Ark, components, 
Ether,’ “Mystic Ark, components, 
Macro/microcosms,” and “Mystic Ark, 
components, The six days of creation, 
The six days of creation and the 
structure of the cosmos (the three 
creationary processes)” 
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Four elements, 109—110, 264, 268, 
see also 193, 496—497; Fig. 39 

Four seasons, 264, 486—489, 493; Fig. 39 

Four qualities, 264, 489; Fig. 39 

Four ages of the human being, 264, 487; 
Fig. 39 

Four senses, 264, 270, 487; Fig. 39; 
see also “Mystic Ark, major internal 
themes, Senses and God" 

Four cardinal directions, 120, 204, 206, 264, 
486; Fig. 39 

See also “Mystic Ark, components, Macro/ 
microcosms and heavenly ladder 
systems, Macro/microcosms, 
Appropriation of the Neoplatonically 
based macro/microcosm” 

Ether 
General, 204—206, 213, see also 481, 491—493; 
Fig. 9, 12 
Twelve months, 112, 204—205, 264, 265—266, 
268, 491—493; Fig. 10 
Zodiac, 112, 204—205, 264, 265—266, 268, 
491—493; Fig. 10 
360 degrees, 265, 491—492; see also “Mystic 
Ark, components, Macro/microcosms 
and heavenly ladder systems, Macro/ 
microcosms, Appropriation of the 
Neoplatonically based macro/ 
microcosm” 
Macro/microcosms and heavenly ladder 
systems 
Macro/microcosms 

General, 52, 87—88, 145—146, 168—170, 

188, 191, 206, 246—247, 249, 252, 254, 
260—262, 275—276, 284—285, 288, 331, 
348, 349, 350-352, 356, 358, 415—416, 
477, 481—482, 492 

Adam macro/microcosm, see “Mystic 
Ark, components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Adam macro/microcosm” and “Mystic 
Ark, components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Central cubit and the Adam macro/ 
microcosm” 

Quaternary harmony (as the primary 
component of the neoplatonic 
macro/microcosm), see “Mystic 
Ark, components, Air, Quaternary 
harmony” 

Appropriation of the Neoplatonically based 
macro/microcosm, 263—271, 359 

Body of Christ, see “Mystic Ark, 
components, The Majesty, The 
Majesty and the body of Christ” 

Heavenly ladders 

General, 271—277 

Three stages, see “Mystic Ark, Components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Three stages” 
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Four ascents, see “Mystic Ark, Components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Four ascents” 
Cosmic structure (as a heavenly ladder), 
190—I9I, 246—247, 272, 275-276, 350, 
351, see also 193, 482; cf. Fig. 9 
Forty-two stages or stopping places, 
see " Mystic Ark, Components, Earth, 
Ark proper, Egypt" 


Mystic Ark, major internal themes 


Angels, see Mystic Ark, components, The 
Majesty, The Majesty and angels" 
Baptism, 127, 135—136, 138, 141, 162—165, 167, 
173, 199, 403, 475 
Collatio theme in The Mystic Ark, 16, 33, 46—47, 
49, S6, 221, 229, 232, 240—242, 353; 
Fig. 37 
Community of the good, 332—333, 340, 353 
Confession, 299—301; and see “Mystic Ark, major 
internal themes, Penance" 
Contemplation/contemplative ascent, 62, 63, 
II8, 220, 222, 234—235, 239, 242, 243, 
246, 248, 253, 279, 288—289, 290, 
302—313, 331; and see esp. “Mystic Ark, 
components, Earth, Ark proper, Four 
ascents, Ascents, Cold of the west" 
Cosmic cross, 204, 263, 407, 438; cf. Fig. 56 
Creation 
General, 93—98, 101—117, 207, 495—498; 
see also “Mystic Ark, major internal 
themes, Original sin, Adam as the 
single source of humankind and 
original sin" 
Chaos/chaotic matter, 37, 104, 107, 109, 
IEI,TIS 
Creation as an issue, 36—37, $9—61, 95—97, IOI, 
106—107, 215—217, 264, 500 
Creation ex nihilo, 61, 103, 107, 245 
Emanationist creation, 37, 103—104, 216— 
217, 500 
“The great Idea of Nature,’ 93—98, 103—104, 
207, 266, 347, 493 
Simultaneous creation, 96—97, 103, 108—109 
Six days of creation, see “Mystic Ark, 
components, The six days of creation” 
Three creationary processes, see “Mystic Ark, 
components, The six days of creation” 
and “Mystic Ark, components, The 
six days of creation, The six days of 
creation and the structure of the 
cosmos" 
Creator and savior as one, 61, 104—105, 134, 
144—145, 159—160, 207, 347, 497; 
see also “Mystic Ark, components, The 
Majesty, The Majesty as savior and 
creator" and “Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Central cubit, 


creator and savior” 
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Mystic Ark, major internal themes (cont.) 

Earth as the stage for the history of salvation, 
see “Mystic Ark, components, Earth, 
Ark proper, Map of the World, The 
earth as the stage for the history of 
salvation” 

East-west spatial-temporal progression of 
history, see “Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Map of the world, 
Hugh’s theorization of an east-west 
spatial-temporal progression of 
history” 

Ekphrasis (the Ark as a supposed work of 
ekphrasis), 12—16, 397, 405—406, 435, 
446, 452, 454, 459, 460, 469, 473, 489; 
cf. Fig. 2 

Eucharist, see “Mystic Ark, components, Earth, 
Ark proper, Central cubit, Central 
cubit and the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ” 

Faith, necessary because of spiritual blindness, 
248—249, 304, cf. 342 

Female spirituality, see ^ Mystic Ark, major 
internal themes, Spirituality, Female" 

"Form and size" of the Ark of Noah, 67—77, 
(esp. 72-77); Fig. 3, 40, 41, 42, 76, 77 

Free will, 248 

God contains all things but is not contained, 
210—214, 267, 493-494 

Going out through works and thought, 233— 
238, 253, 254, 469—474, see also 135 

Grace, 259, 285—286, 298, 340, 350, 458-459, 475 

Hides, why God "hides" from humankind, 
248—249, 340-342 

House of God (building the house of God) 

General, 47, 52, $6, 63, 88—89, 222—227, 229, 
231—233, 237, 244—255, 257, 258-259, 
261, 262, 271, 274, 276, 313, 326, 349, 
357, 502 
House of the world, 222—223, 270 


House of the Church, 222—225, 237—238, 239, 


240, 244, 255, 257, 258-259, 313, 349 
House of the soul, 222—225, 237—238, 239, 

240, 255, 257, 258—259, 260, 270, 272, 
313, 349 

"Inner ear" through which Adam heard the 
voice of God, 248—249 

Labyrinth, 255 

Lectio divina, 303—309, 339, 352, 444, 446 

Marriage, see “Mystic Ark, components, Earth, 
Ark proper, Four ascents, Additional 
three triads of the heat of the east” 

Melothesia, 268, 490, 492 

Memory (the Ark as a supposed memory aid), 
12-16, 397, 405—406, 435, 446, 452, 454, 


459, 460, 469, 473, 489, see also 385—386; 
cf. Fig. 2 

Middle-ground worldview (the Ark as 
projecting a middle-ground world 
view), 31-32, 41, 44-47, 32-53, 

57, 62, 66, 76, 96, 183, 269, 344, 
357-359, 378 

Original sin (and the fall) 

General, 62—63, 118, 122—123, 128, 163—164, 
186, 202, 239—240, 288—290, 303, 313, 
331, 332-333. 352, 358, 437, 465-466 

Adam as the single source of humankind and 
original sin, 116, 118, 119, 122—123, 
145, 163—164, 167, 179, 269, 288, 312; 
see also " Augustine, Original sin (and 
the fall)" 

Papal succession, see “Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Line of generation 
according to the spirit" 

Parallel tables, 148—152, 171, 176, 194—195, 198, 
199, 348; Fig. 53, 54 

Penance, 299-302, 448, 462, 469, 476; and see 
“Mystic Ark, major internal themes, 


Confession” 

Reportatio (the Ark as a reportatio), 8—9, 11—16, 56, 
65, 397, 398 

Requirements for salvation, 131—138, 164—165, 
173, 347 


Restless heart and The Mystic Ark, 52, 57, 128, 
222, 223,225, 236; 237—238, 239; 246, 
255, 322, 343, 345, 352 

Restoration of the likeness of God, 303—304, 
310—316, 331, 352—353, 358, 444, 446, 
463—465, 465, 469; see also " Mystic 
Ark, major internal themes, Works of 
creation and of restoration" 

Sacrament/sacraments (general), 117—118, 
134—135, 141—142, 161—165, 347 

Senses and God 

Hearing God (including the "inner ear" 
through which Adam heard the voice 
of God), 248—249, 303 

Seeing God (including the "three eyes"), 139, 
288, 303—304, 342 

Tasting God, 303, 342 

Touching God, 342; see also “Mystic Ark, 
components, Air, Quaternary 
harmony, Four senses” 

Sources (general) of The Mystic Ark, 31, 51—56; 
see also " Augustine, Source for The 
Mystic Ark,’ “Origen, Source for The 
Mystic Ark,” and “Mystic Ark, major 
external themes, Iconographical 
sources of the image of The 
Mystic Ark” 
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Spirituality 
Female, 153—155, 178-179, 332, 347 353, 
434,439 
Lay, 187—190 
Systematic theology and The Mystic Ark, 44, 
60-62, 65, 66, 92, IOI, 107—108, 
180—183, 189—190, 192—193, 214—216, 
269—270, 279, 294, 295, 297, 300—301, 
320, 344, 345, 356, 358, 495, 499 
“Three eyes,” 304 
Time 
General, 94, 104, 106, 108—109, 117, 125, 
126, 144—148, 157, 169—170, 182, 
204—206, 208—210, 214, 231, 268, 
414, 421, 491, 494-495, 497, 490; 
see also “ Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Central cubit as 
the center of time/center of space,” 
“Mystic Ark, components, Earth, 
Ark proper, Planks of the periods 
and peoples of natural law, of the 
written law, and of grace,” “Mystic 
Ark, components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Planks of the peoples of the Jews 
and the Gentiles,’ “Mystic Ark, 
components, Earth, Ark proper, Six 
Ages of the history of salvation,” and 
“Mystic Ark, components, Map of 
the world, Hugh’s theorization of an 
east-west spatial-temporal progression 
of history” 
Linear vs. cyclical conception of time, 144— 
145, 169—170, 192, 195, 203, 204—206, 
268, 270, 348, 351 
Trinitarian appropriations, 99-101, 347, 444—445 
Trinity, see “Mystic Ark, components, The 
Majesty, The Majesty and the Trinity” 
and “Mystic Ark, major internal 
themes, Trinitarian appropriations” 
Two-dimensional representation of the 
three-dimensional Ark, 75, 183—184, 
408—410, 411, 419 
Unity, general, 156, 171—173, 175, 178—179, 
263, 289, 499—501; see also " Mystic 
Ark, components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Central cubit, Central cubit and the 
gathering into unity” and “Mystic 
Ark, components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Central Cubit, Central cubit as the 
culmination of the Ark” 
Vices, see “Mystic Ark, major internal themes, 
Virtues (and Vices)” 
Victorines (the Ark and the Victorine way of 
life), 235—238, 276—277, 282—283, 
351—352, 435 
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Virtues (and Vices) 
General, 54—55, 259, 260, 261, 264, 271—277, 
350, 459, 461, 463, 467, 468-469 
Three theological virtues, see “Mystic Ark, 
Components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Three stages, North side” 
Four cardinal virtues, see “Mystic Ark, 
Components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Four ascents, Heat of the east"; 
see also “ Mystic Ark, Components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Three stages,” 
“Mystic Ark, Components, Earth, Ark 
proper, Four ascents,” and “Mystic Ark, 
major internal themes, House of God 
(building the house of God), House 
of the soul” 
Visible leads to the invisible, 227, 231, 234-235, 
237, 241, 243, 246, 250, 252, 258, 
270-271, 304, 342, 348, 349, 356, 360 
Works of creation and of restoration, 61—62 
(including definition), 93, 101—117 (esp. 
works of creation), 117—190, (esp. works 
of restoration), 193—194, 194—195, 207, 
222, 247-255, 261, 269—270, 270-271, 
294—295, 307—308, 332—333, 344-346, 
349, 350—351, 358-359, 366, 495—498 
World-soul, 37, 210—214, 494, 500 
Mystic Ark, major external themes 
Ability of the Ark as a work of art to convey 
complex thought as literature does, 
354-355, 377-378, see also 370—371 and 
"Mystic Ark, major external themes, 
Multiplication and systematization of 
knowledge and of imagery" 
Afterlife of The Mystic Ark 
The original painting of The Mystic Ark at 
Saint Victor, 359—361 
The reportatio of The Mystic Ark (including 
manuscript copies), 243—244, 359—364 
The Mystic Ark and Hugh5 other writings, 
359—361 
The Mystic Ark and Saint-Denis, see Mystic 
Ark, major external themes, Saint- 
Denis and The Mystic Ark" 
Ark lectures 
Charge of the Ark lectures, 1—2, 46, 51-52, 
62—63, 65, 877, 118, 220, 222, 223, 225, 235, 
239, 246, 255—256, 258, 272, 307, 310, 335, 
343—344. 345, 349, 353, 356, 357, 444 
External impetus to the Ark lectures, 41—42, 
56, 57, 59-60 
Order of the Ark lectures, 65—66, 89; 
see also "Hugh of Saint Victor, Moral 
Ark, Order of the Ark of Wisdom 
lecture" 
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Mystic Ark, major external themes (cont.) 
Introduction to the Ark lectures, 62—66, 
221; see also “Hugh of Saint Victor, 
Courses at Saint Victor” and “Hugh 
of Saint Victor, Mystic Ark, Mystic Ark 
as a course” 

Ark-related texts, xvi-xvii; and see “Mystic Ark, 
major external themes, The Mystic Ark 
and Hugh’s other writings” 

Audience of The Mystic Ark, 16—17, 48, 56, 357, 
361—363 

Iconographical sources of the image of The 
Mystic Ark 

Relation of the Ark to the iconographic 
tradition of the Ark of Noah, 

77-85, 406 

Relation of the Ark to the iconographic 
tradition of building the house of 
God, 229, 334 

Relation of the Ark to traditional 
pedagogical visual imagery (including 
schemata), 264—267, 339, 354; 
see also “Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Map of the world,” 
“Mystic Ark, components, Air,’ “ Mystic 
Ark, components, Ether,’ and “Mystic 
Ark, major internal themes, Parallel 
tables” 

Relation of the Ark to the iconographic 
tradition of the heavenly ladder, 
273-274, 333—335. 354 

Relation of the Ark to the iconographic 
tradition of the Virtues and Vices, 
333-340 

Relation of the Ark to other traditional 
iconography, 267—268, 333—340 

The Mystic Ark and the multiplication and 
systematization of knowledge and of 
imagery, 61, 285, 286, 354, 357—358, 
359, 364—374, 377—378; see also “Mystic 
Ark, major external themes, Ability 
of the Ark as a work of art to convey 
complex thought as literature does" 

The Mystic Ark and the need for a work of art, 
353—357 

The Mystic Ark and the “old” and “new” 
theologies, 27—28, 33—42, 46-47, 56, 
59-60, ITO, 113, 130, 132—133, 142, 190, 
192, 211—212, 271, 328, 344, 347, 351, 
358-359, 481—482 

Saint-Denis and The Mystic Ark 

Portals of Saint-Denis (content and 
composition), 364—372, 377—378; 
Fig.70, 73 

Stained glass windows of Saint-Denis 
(content and exegetical character), 
364—365, 372-374, 377-378, 450-451 


Size of the image of The Mystic Ark, 16—17, 
49, 127, 385—388, 405; Color Fig. 10, 
Fig. 2, 37, 38; see also “Mystic Ark, 
components, Earth, Ark proper, 
Central cubit, Central cubit, 
significance of size" 
Tide of The Mystic Ark, 379 
Mystic Ark, modern construction 
General, 382—393 
Basic principles, 382 
Cloister collatio image, 385—386; Fig. 37 
Color, 388—389, 390-391; Color Fig. 8; 
see also " Mystic Ark, components, 
Earth, Ark proper, Colors of the Ark" 
Image construction process, 382—393 
Image sources 
Primary image source, 382—385 
Secondary image sources 
General, 389—392 
Map, 389-391; Fig. 52 
Months and Signs of the Zodiac, 391—392; 
Fig. 12 
Quaternary harmony, 391; Fig. 2 
Script and inscriptions, 386—388 
Size as an issue in the modern construction, 
385—388, 391—392; Fig.2, 37, 38 
Stylistic homogeneity and figural style, 382, 
384—385 
Use of medieval scale, 385—386; see also "Hugh 
of Saint Victor, Mystic Ark, Previous 
scholarship on The Mystic Ark, 
Previous constructions of the image 
of The Mystic Ark" 


Naples, Catacombs of San Gennaro, 334 


Odo of Cheriton, 190, 191 
Origen 
General, 92, 99, 263, 273, 275, 345 
Source for The Mystic Ark, 52—53, 54, 64, 124, 
136, 185, 219-220, 224, 260, 279, 308, 
319, 344, 441-442, 445, 480 
Ark of Noah, 68—70, 71, 73-75, 85; Fig. 40 
Orosius, 152, 169, 195, 201 
Osbert of Saint Victor, 393 
Otto of Freising, 45, 203 


Papias, 452 

Parc Bible, see "Manuscripts, London, British 
Library, ms Add. 14788" 

Paris, Cathedral of Notre-Dame, 336 

Paschasius Radbertus, 137, 147, 174, 418, 430, 452 

Passion of Saint Perpetua, 297—298, 462 

Paul, 36, 120—121, 123, 125, 133, 154, 178, 201, 262, 
273, 279, 415, 422 

Peter of Celle, 377 

Peter Lombard, 45, 61, 326 
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Plato/platonism/neoplatonism, 34—37, 39, 54—55, 
56, 60, 95—97, IOI, 103—104, I08—109, 
120, 183, 191, 192, 211—213, 216-217, 
261—263, 264—271, 273, 328, 347, 
350—351, 361, 362, 488, 496, 497, 500 

Pontigny Bible, see "Manuscripts, Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms 
lat.8823” 

Porphyry, 150, 273 

Prudentius, 273, 297, 298, 336—338, 466, 487; 
see also "Manuscripts, Bern, 
Stadtbibliothek, ms 264,” 
"Manuscripts, Brussels, Bibliothéque 
Royale, ms 9968—72 and ms 
10066-77, "Manuscripts, London, 
British Library, ms Add. 24199,” 
"Manuscripts, Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, ms lat. 9436" 

Pseudo-Augustinus Hibernicus, 76 

Pseudo-Bede, 128 

Pseudo-Chrysostom, 419 

Pseudo-Clement, 420 

Pseudo-Dionysius, 215—219, 227, 273, 488, 
500, 501 

Ptolemy, 152 


Rabanus Maurus, 71, 119, 128 
Richard of Saint Victor, 75, 375, 440 
Ripoll Bible, see ^ Manuscripts, Rome, Biblioteca 
Apostolica, ms lat.5729” 
Robert of Torigny, 42 
Roda Bible, see "Manuscripts, Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
ms lat.6/1" 
Rome 
Catacomb of Balbina, 334 
Catacomb of Commodilla, 570 n. 40 
Catacomb of Saints Pietro and Marcellino, 
77-78; Fig. 43 
Saint Paul5, 175—176; see also "Manuscripts, 
Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica, ms 
Barberini lat. 4406" 
Saint Peter5, 175—176 
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Sacramentary of Marmoutier, see “Manuscripts, 
Autun, Bibliothéque municipale, ms 
I9 bis" 

Saint-Denis, see “Mystic Ark, major external 
themes, Saint-Denis and The 
Mystic Ark” 

Sainte- Chapelle Gospels, see "Manuscripts, Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms 
lat.8851” 

Saint-Victor, foundation of, 505 n. 43 

Sallust, 152 

Seneca, 273, 314 

Souvigny Bible, see “Manuscripts, Moulins, 
Bibliotheque municipale, ms 1” 

Speculum virginum, see “Manuscripts, Cologne, 
Historisches Archiv, ms W 276a” 

Suger of Saint-Denis, 365—374 


Tertullian, 197, 297, 298, 420, 462 

Thierry of Chartres, 37, 44, 109, 110, 212, 216, 
309, 347 

Tiberius Psalter, see "Manuscripts, London, British 
Library, ms Cotton, Tiberius C. VI^ 


Varro, 194, 483 

Vézelay, Sainte-Madeleine, 336 

Victorinus of Pettau, 173 

Vienna Bible moralisée, see “Manuscripts, Vienna, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
ms 2554” 

Vienna Genesis, see “Manuscripts, Vienna, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
ms theol. gr. 31” 

Virgil, 178, 201 


William of Champeaux, 40—41 

William of Conches, 37, 38, 44, 96, 104, 115, 116, 
190, 212, 262, 270, 347 

William of Saint- Thierry, 96, 262, 326 

Winchester Bible, see “Winchester, Cathedral 
Library, Winchester Bible” 

Worcester Chronicle, see “Manuscripts, Oxford, 
Corpus Christi College, ms 157” 


Color Fig. 1. The Mystic Ark. Original 1125 to early 1130. Shown as it might have appeared if 
constructed at the convent of Hohenbourg during the abbacy of Abbess Herrad in the late 
twelfth century. The construction here has a height of 3.632 meters (11 feet, 11 inches) and 
width of 4.623 meters (15 feet, 2 inches). Digital construction: Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/ 


Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 2. The Mystic Ark, detail. The nine orders of angels. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/ 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 3. The Mystic 
Ark, detail. The six 
days. Source: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/ 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 4. The Mystic Ark, detail. Adam macro/microcosm. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/ 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. s. The Mystic Ark, detail. Paradise/limbus Patrum. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/ 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 6. The Mystic Ark, detail. The world and the Ark proper, including the Four Living 
Creatures. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Old Testament/New Testament Three types of people Six ages 


OT Old Testament (plank system) 1. Adam up to the Flood 
NT New Testament 2. The Flood up to Abraham 


Of nature: the earth is also 
Saas ee 3. Abraham up to David 
TI tod © Of the law: yellow aa 
Ill Of grace: purple (the third stage is also purple) «De up okey . . 
5. The Captivity up to the of Christ 
A. Natural law 5 : e 1 
B. The written law 6. The coming of Christ until the end of all time 
C. Grace (7: Perpetual Sabbath) 
(& Reigning perpetually with Christ) 


Color Fig. 7. The Mystic Ark, diagram. Systems of periodization. Source: Clement/Bahmer/ 
Ravas/Bozhilov/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 8. The Mystic Ark, diagrammatic detail. The Ark proper, with only those colors men- 
tioned in the text, with the central cubit set out as an enlargement for clarity. (The Moral Ark 
notes that the sixty men and sixty women were dressed in garments of red, white, and violet. I 
have not depicted this because I do not believe that these colors were meant exclusively.) Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 9. The Mystic Ark, detail. The twelve patriarchs. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/ 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. ro. The Mystic Ark, detail. The central cubit, to scale. The cubit proper (the area inside 
the borders) is constructed using the medieval unit of measure, the digit, the central cubit being 
one-half digit (0.9525 cm) square. Digital construction: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/ 
Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 11. The Mystic Ark, detail. The central pillar, the River Jordan, and the twelve Apostles. 
Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 12. The Mystic Ark, detail. The Last Judgment. Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/ 
Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 13. The Mystic Ark, detail. The ascent of the cold of the east. Source: Clement/Bahmer/ 
Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 14. The Mystic Ark, detail. The first ladder of the ascent of the cold of the east. Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 15. The Mystic Ark, detail. The second ladder of the ascent of the cold of the east. 
Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 16. The Mystic Ark, detail. The third ladder of the ascent of the cold of the east. Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 17. The Mystic Ark, detail. The ascent of the heat of the west. Source: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 18. The Mystic Ark, detail. The first ladder of the ascent of the heat of the west. Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 19. The Mystic Ark, detail. The second ladder of the ascent of the heat of the west. 
Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 20. The Mystic Ark, detail. The third ladder of the ascent of the heat of the west. Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 21. The Mystic Ark, detail. The ascent of the cold of the west. Source: Clement/ 
Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 22. The Mystic Ark, detail. The first ladder of the ascent of the cold of the west. Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 23. The Mystic Ark, detail. The second ladder of the ascent of the cold of the west. 
Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 24. The Mystic Ark, detail. The third ladder of the ascent of the cold of the west. 
Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 25. The Mystic Ark, detail. The ascent of the heat of the east. Source: Clement/Bahmer/ 
Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 26. The Mystic Ark, detail. The first ladder of the ascent of the heat of the east. Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


Color Fig. 27. The Mystic Ark, detail. The second ladder of the ascent of the heat of the east. 
Source: Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 
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Color Fig. 28. The Mystic Ark, detail. The third ladder of the ascent of the heat of the east. Source: 
Clement/Bahmer/Rivas/Bozhilova/Rudolph. 


